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A  NEAV  YEAR  VISION. 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


I. 

There  are  hours  when  we  are  lonely, 

Hours  we  love,  when  opportunely 
They  come,  and  bring  us  visions 
That  give  the  mind  its  food. 

"When  these  seasons  are  upon  us, 

Mirth  and  idle  dreamings  shun  us, 

And  when  sober  thought  has  won  us — 

Won  us  to  a  serious  mood, 

Then  we  listen  to  its  teaching — 
Teaching  us  in  serious  mood, 

Wisdom  deep,  and  pure,  and  good. 

Thus  it  was  with  me  but  lately, 

As  I  sat  and  wondered  greatly, 
llow  the  mind  could  conjure  up 
Of  thoughts  so  strange  a  train. 

With  my  feet  upon  the  fender, 

Feeling  for  my  mercies  tender, 

Thinking  how  I  e’er  could  render — 

Render  God  the  tribute  due  Him. 

Thus  I  sat  and  thought,  half  dreaming — 
Dreaming  what  I  felt  to  be 
Nearly  a  reality. 

It  was,  distinctly  I  remember, 

Midnight  thirty-first  December, 

In  the  year  of  mercy 
Eighteen  hundred  sixty, 

While  my  busy  dreams  beguiled  me, 

Winds  without  were  raving  wildly, 

Stars  above  were  blinking  mildly — 

Mildly  o’er  the  sin- cursed  earth  ; 

Then  a  wondrous  tender  feeling, 

Softly  o’er  my  spirit  stealing, 

Came  and  left  its  deep  revealing. 
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II. 

There  stirred  a  power  around  me, 

But  how  I  cannot  tell, 

In  mystic  chains  it  bound  me, 

As  by  a  magic  spell. 

It  bore  me  upward  gently, 

And  softly,  and  sublime, 

And  placed  me  on  an  eminence — 

An  eminence  of  Time. 

Above  me  rolled  the  eternal  stars, 
Chronometers  of  years  ; 

'Beneath  me  lay  the  sloping  earth, 

Th’  abode  of  sin  and  tears. 

Around  me  drifted  wildly 

The  dry  leaves  and  the  snow  ; 

And  winds  were  moaning,  wailing, 

Like  funeral  dirges,  low. 

Upon  this  height  I  thoughtful  stood, 

My  busy  thoughts  ran  fast ; 

One  way  sloped  down  the  Future, 

The  other  way,  the  Past. 

From  either  side  a  Form  appeared, 

The  Old  Year  and  the  New  ; 

It  was  a  strange,  strange  meeting, 

A  solemn  interview. 

III. 

Sternly  they  met — sternly  they  spoke, 
The  Old  Year  and  the  New  : 

“  I  render  up,”  the  Old  Year  said, 
“Give  over,”  said  the  New. 

“I  give  you  just  what  I  received — 

This  is  our  Sovereign’s  plan — 

The  proceeds  of  our  Stewardship, 
®Y"ou  know,  are  given  to  man.” 

IV. 

“  I  give  first  the  Winter, 

The  resting  time  of  earth  ; 

Nurse  well,  beneath  your  robe  of  snow, 
All  life  for  future  birth. 

I  give  you  next  the  Spring-time, 

With  swelling  buds  and  flowers, 

Green  robes  to  cover  fields  and  trees, 
And  birds  to  sing  in  bowers. 

“I  give  you,  too,  the  Summer, 

Its  sunshine  and  its  rain  ; 

Its  meadow-grass  and  clover, 

And  waving  fields  of  grain. 

Xl  I  give  you  last  the  Autumn, 

Dressed  in  its  sober  suit, 

Vf  ith  falling  leaves,  with  rattling  nuts, 
And  loads  of  yellow  fruit. 

“  These  are  the  changing  Seasons  ; 

Go  use  them  as  you  can, 

And  give  by  God’s  direction, 

Their  proceeds  all  to  man.” 
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“  Well  done,”  the  New  Year  smiling  said — 

“Yet  one  thing  still  remains  ; 

I  gather  what  the  Seasons  bring, 

And  man  receives  the  gains  ; 

Where  is  the  Record  Book  in  which 
Our  Sovereign  keeps  account 
With  man,  for  blessings  thus  received  ? 

Hand  over  this  amount.” 

The  Old  Year  handed  him  a  Book — 

“  Here  are  the  Records  true, 

What  God  has  given — what  man  returned; 

I  hand  them  o’er  to  you.” 

I  cast  my  eyes  upon  the  Book, 

Ami  never  shall  forget 
The  deep  impressions  1  received 
Of  man’s  enormous  debt  ! 

V. 

Amazed  was  I,  to  see  how  much  kind  Heaven, 

Through  the  Old  Year,  to  sinful  men  had  given. 

A/hazed  was  I,  when  on  each  page  I  viewed, 

How  men  repaid  it  all  in  black  ingratitude. 

VI. 

Some  spent  the  year  entire  in  sin, 

^  Devoid  of  love  to  God,  or  love  to  men  ; 

Talents  destroyed,  and  health  abused, 

The  mind  inactive,  and  the  hands  unused. 

Some  spent  the  year  in  folly’s  scenes, 

And  lived  by  base,  dishonest  means ; 

Leeches  that  hang  upon  their  kind, 

And  trust  for  food  to  what  they  find. 

Some  lived  without  an  end  or  aim, 

Alike  content  with  praise  and  shame : 

They  ran  at  random  day  by  day, 

As  if  this  life  were  but  a  play. 

Some  used  those  tongues,  for  praises  given, 

To  curse  the  righteous  God  of  Heaven: 

And  thus,  for  daily  gifts  and  grace, 

Smote  back  the  Giver  in  His  face ! 

VII. 

“  Now” — said  the  Old  Year  to  the  New, 

“Such  Records  I  hand  o'er  to  you. 

Settle  them  up  as  best  you  can, 

For  this  new  Time  is  given  to  man, 

Some  debts  another  year  may  stand, 

Before  He  sends  His  last  demand. 

For  some,  this  is  the  final  year, 

Ere  they  before  the  Judge  appear  ! 

This  year — so  is  the  sentence  found — 

Cut  down  these  cumberers  of  the  ground  !” 

VIII. 

The  New  Year  said  unto  the  Old  :  “I'll  use  my  best  endeavor,” 
And  then  the  Old  Year,  with  a  sigh,  bid  him  Farewell  forever ■ 
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THE  SHEPHERD  AND  THE  SHEEP. 


BY  BEY.  D.  GABS. 


My  sheep  hear  my  roice, 

And  1  know  them, 

And  they  follow  me. — Jesus. 

The  words  under  our  caption  are  taken  from  a  beautiful  description 
of  the  relation  which  subsists  between  Christ  as  the  good  shepherd,  and 
Christians  as  the  sheep.  Perhaps  no  figure  could  embody  and  set  forth 
the  solicitude  and  tenderness  of  Jesus,  and  the  docility,  meekness  and 
obedience  of  the  Christian  in  a  fairer  light  and  a  more  impressive  form. 
No  one, seemed  so  fully  to  lose  sight  of  his  own  conveniences,  comforts 
and  life,  in  his  concern  for  others,  as  the  shepherd ;  and  the  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  this  on  the  part  of  the  sheep,  as  shown  in  the  fondness  of  their 
attachment,  in  the  entireness  of  their  confidence,  and  in  the  promptness 
of  their  obedience,  is  a  striking  image  of  the  feeling  and  conduct  of  the 
Christian  in  relation  to  Jesus  Christ. 

This  relation  is  not  the  result  of  any  formal  compact  or  cold  under¬ 
standing  between  the  shepherd  and  the  sheep.  It  is  much  more  the 
result  of  gradual  and  mysterious  growth.  The  sheep  do  not  understand 
it.  They  only  feel  it.  They  have  an  instinctive  assurance  that  their 
shepherd  is  kind  and  tender  ;  that  he  is  familiar  with  their  wants  ;  that 
he  is  able  to  supply  these  and  protect  them  from  danger  ;  and  that  he 
will  lead  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  secure  for  them  their  greatest  plea¬ 
sure  and  highest  good.  All  this  lies  in  their  mysterious  feeling  of 
instinct;  which  illustrates  the  nature  of  the  Christian’s  faith.  What 
instinct  is  for  the  sheep,  that  faith  is  for  the  follower  of  Jesus.  His 
confidence  in  Christ— his  love  of  Christ — and  all  his  efforts  of  devotion 
and  acts  of  obedience  to  Him,  arise  not  primarily  out  of  any  clear  and 
definite  knowledge  he  may  have  of  Christ,  but  out  of  his  faith.  All  the 
mysterious  elements  comprehended  in  the  intimate,  tender,  yet  strong 
relation  which  subsists  between  him  and  Christ,  have,  previous  to  any 
clear  knowledge  of  the  mind,  spread  themselves  substantially  through 
his  heart,  on  the  ground  of  which  he  loved  and  confided  long  before  he 
knew  why,  and  now  loves  and  confides  far  beyond  his  power  in  a  mental 
way  to  see  and  understand  the  reason.  Just  as  the  sheep  knew  the 
voice  of  the  shepherd  and  follow  him  by  instinct,  so  does  the  Christian 
know  the  voice  of  Christ  and  follow  Him,  by  faith.  “We  wralk  by  faith, 
and  not  by  sight.” 

What  is  the  significance  of  a  voice  ?  “  And  the  sheep  hear  his  voice.” 

It  has  been  asked,  “  what’s  in  a  name  ?”  And  the  true  ansvmr  is,  much 
in  every  view.  Language  is  not  arbitrary,  nor  does  the  names  of  attri¬ 
butes  usually  attach  either  to  persons  or  things,  without  the  presence  of 
these  attributes,  or  at  least  a  large  capacity  of  them,  or  a  strong  ten- 
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dency  towards  them.  It  may  be  true  (yet  it  is  not  wholly  beyond  doubt) 
that  a  rose  would  smell  as  sweet  by  any  other  name.  But  still  the  fact 
is,  that  the  rose  is  its  name,  and  that  it  has  no  other  name ;  nor  would 
it  be  easy  in  any  arbitrary  way,  to  give  currency  to  any  other.  The 
scientific  reputation  of  no  botanist  would  invest  him  with  power  to 
change  the  name  Rose  into  Marigold,  and  give  currency  to  the  change. 
Words  are  the  exponents  of  things,  and  their  relation  is  not  the  r9sult 
of  arbitrary  laws  or  powers.  There  is  deep  meaning  in  a  name. 

There  is  still  deeper  meaning  in  a  voice.  If  the  relation  of  a  name 
to  a  thing  may  be  open  to  the  suspicion  of  arbitrariness,  there  can  be 
no  room  for  such  arbitrariness  in  the  case  of  the  voice  :  it  is  organically 
the  representative  of  the  inward  physical  and  moral  constitution  of 
the  man. 

Each  voice  is  distinctive  and  peculiar.  In  the  crowd  of  a  thousand 
no  two  voices  would  be  precisely  alike.  It  is  the  representative  of  per¬ 
sonality  and  individuality.  From  the  inmost  chamber  of  each  individual 
being,  there  sounds  a  note  through  the  voice,  different  from  all  other 
notes,  by  which  that  individuality  is  clearly  indicated  and  plainly 
defined. 

The  voice  contains  intimations  also  of  the  state  or  condition  of  the 
body.  It  indicates  strength  or  weakness,  health  or  disease.  It  is  the 
embodiment  of  one  or  the  other  ;  and  every  one  who  has  paid  any  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  subject,  can  tell  with  great  accuracy,  from  the  first  utterance 
of  the  voice,  what  is  the  physical  condition  of  the  man. 

Wdh  equal  distinctness  does  the  voice  also  herald  the  temperaments 
and  dispositions  of  men.  The  heavy  or  phlegmatic,  the  lively,  cheerful, 
flexible  or  sanguine,  the  energetic,  courageous  or  choleric,  the  medita¬ 
tive,  sad  or  melancholic :  all  these  temperaments  tremble  in  the  voice. 
These  temperaments  form  the  basis  of,  and  penetrate  all  the  cultivated 
dispositions  of  men,  which  are  also  comprehended  in,  and  indicated  by 
the  voice,  more  fully  and  clearly  than  in  any  other  way. 

The  voice  indicates  also  all  the  transient  feelings  which  pervade  the 
being.  Our  whole  emotional  nature  speaks  from  the  voice.  Displea¬ 
sure,  anger,  rage — pleasure,  admiration,  love — all  find  their  image  in 
the  voice.  Every  difference  of  disposition  created  by  difference  of  cir¬ 
cumstances  and  relations  is  indicated  by  the  voice.  Truth,  manhood, 
age — each  has  its  own  tone  or  key.  Child,  sister,  mother,  friend, 
brother,  husband,  father,  citizen — each  condition  and  relation  speaks  in 
the  voice. 

The  voice,  in  a  word,  is  the  mysterious  breath  that  pervades  our 
whole  inward  being,  physical,  mental,  moral  and  spiritual,  gathers  up 
all  the  permanent  and  transient  peculiarities  of  these  different  parts  of 
our  being,  and  then  utters  them  in  the  hearing  of  others,  or  paints  them 
that  all  others  may  see  them.  It  is  the  medium  and  instrumentality 
through  and  by  which  the  most  inward  and  secret  features  of  our  natures 
are  sounded  out,  or  externalized.  It  is  the  sacramental  sign  of  our 
being  organically  penetrated  with  the  things  signified — a  continuous 
revelation  of  personal  properties  and  qualities  to  others  from  the  inward 
depths,  which  even  we  ourselves  would  and  could  not  otherwise  know  or 
understand. 

This  is  the  meaning  of  the  voice  in  general,  and  in  individual  human 
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cases.  What  is  its  meaning  in  the  case  of  the  great  and  good  shepherd 
— the  son  of  God  ? 

Of  course  the  richness  of  meaning  will  increase  with  the  richness  of 
the  nature  which  the  voice  embodies  and  represents.  In  this  case  it 
represents  more  than  mere  human  personality,  with  the  various  feelings, 
sentiments  and  dispositions  that  grow  out  of  it.  Christ’s  personality 
is  both  human  and  divine.  The  voice  here  must  embody  and  repre¬ 
sent  vastly  more  than  in  the  case  of  the  greatest,  noblest  and  best  of 
men.  As  the  tongue  of  a  bell  disengages  and  sends  forth  the  whole 
sound  of  the  bell,  in  which  is  indicated  both  its  quality  and  size,  so  the 
voice,  in  every  case,  will  bear  the  whole  nature  of  the  person  from 
whom  it  emanates.  What  height,  and  depth,  and  width  of  meaning 
must  thus  be  enshrined  in  the  voice  of  Christ  !  His  utterance  is  like 
the  voice  of  many  waters.  Its  notes  come  from  the  deeps  and  from  the 
heights,  and,  uniting  in  one  voice,  carries  with  it  richness,  power,  gran¬ 
deur,  which  no  ear  can  fully  estimate.  It  is  in  one,  both  the  voice  of 
God  and  man.  While  it  contains  power,  which,  like  the  fierce  lightning, 
tears  to  pieces  or  withers  up  the  objects  on  which  it  falls,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  fig-tree,  it  carries  with  it,  at  the  same  time,  the  mildest  tones  of 
human  sympathy  and  tender  love.  The  voice  of  Christ  is  the  full,  warm 
and  faithful  revelation  of  his  whole  inward  and  mysterious  being — the 
sounding  out  of  the  gospel  from  its  hidden  depths,  like  the  voice  of 
sweetest  music,  amid  a  world  of  jarring  discord  and  confusion. 

In  the  voice  of  Christ  we  are  made  to  feel  the  inward  majesty  of  His 
being.  Ho  man  spake  as  this  man.  Authority  was  enshrined  in  every 
tone.  The  first  intonation  had  the  effect  to  awe  all  into  silence  and 
fear.  Beyond  his  words,  Divinity  trembled  in  every  tone.  When  he 
spake,  all  felt  that  it  was  the  voice  of  God ;  and  while  his  sheep  saw  in 
this,  the  wisdom  to  lead  and  the  power  to  protect,  the  wolf  no  less  saw 
the  wisdom  to  confound  and  the  power  to  destroy. 

In  the  voice  of  Christ  we  are  made  to  realize  his  inward  lowliness, 
tenderness  and  love.  It  is  the  voice  of  my  friend.  There  is  humanity 
in  it.  It  is  the  Gospel  humanized,  and  adapted  to  human  wants.  It  is 
the  harmony  of  majesty  and  humility,  and  trembling  into  the  conscious¬ 
ness,  and  awakening  deep  emotions.  It  is  a  voice  like  to  our  own,  in¬ 
dicative  of  like  inward  cares  and  sorrows,  and  makes  us  feel  a  sacred 
nearness  to  the  speaker,  whilst  at  the  same  time  infinite  power  pervades 
each  tone.  It  meets  us  at  every  turn  of  our  sad  experience,  and  infuses 
sympathy  and  strength.  Are  we  in  mourning  and  distress  ?  Listen  ! 
“Is  it  nothing  to  you,  all  ye  that  pass  by  ?  Behold,  and  see  if  there  be 
any  sorrow  like  unto  my  sorrow.”  Are  we  poor  and  forsaken  ?  Hark  ! 
“  The  foxes  have  holes  ;  the  birds  of  the  air  have  nests;  but  the  Son  of 
Man  hath  not  where  to  lay  His  head.”  Are  we  persecuted  and  despised  ? 
Bemember  the  saying  of  our  Lord — “  If  they  have  persecuted  me,  they 
will  also  persecute  you.” 

The  voice  of  Jesus  comes  to  us,  embodying  his  sympathy  and  love, 
from  every  condition  in  which  we  can  have  any  practical  interest.  To 
one  in  distressing  disease,  he  said — “  Woman,  be  of  good  cheer,  thy  faith 
hath  made  thee  whole  ”  In  the  silent  chamber  of  death,  amid  the  deep, 
broken  breathing  of  sadness,  His  voice  was  heard  :  “Damsel,  arise.” 
Through  the  garden  of  sorrows  and  over  the  bed  of  death  have  stolen 
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the  deep  notes  of  life  and  joy:  and  with  his  parting  breath  and  ascend¬ 
ing  person,  with  hands  out-stretched  over  his  sheep,  He  let  fall  words 
of  comfort,  strength  and  victory,  which  form  the  most  precious  legacy 
of  all  his  people. 

The  voice  of  Jesus  never  dies.  It  is  the  everlasting  gospel.  It  con¬ 
tinues  to  sound  through  the  ages  with  ever  increasing  sweetness  and 
power.  It  speaks  from  every  sentence  of  divine  record  ;  from  every 
pulpit  and  altar  ;  from  every  note  of  praise  in  the  great  congregation  ; 
form  every  Hosanna  from  the  lips  of  children  converted  to  God  ;  and 
from  every  invitation  to  the  ungodly  that  goes  out  from  the  increasing 
thousands  of  his  faithful  people. 

Nor  has  it  lost  any  of  those  personal  elements  and  divine-human 
graces  with  which  it  was  laden  when  it  fell  from  his  own  lips  directly. 
It  was  His  voice  that  said,  “  Lo,  I  am  with  you  always,  even  unto  the 
end  of  the  world.”  Still  it  is  the  cask  containing  the  fresh  wine — still 
it  is  the  rose  that  has  lost  none  of  its  fragrance — still  it  carries  with 
it,  in  every  accent  and  intonation,  all  the  significance  of  his  divinity 
and  humanity,  and,  therefore,  is  now,  as  fully  so  as  at  any  former  time, 
“the  power  of  God  unto  salvation.”  This  is  still  the  voice  that  wakes 
the  dead,  and  in  the  experience  of  spiritual  life,  proves  “  sweeter  than 
all  the  sounds  that  kiss  the  earth,  or  breathe  along  the  sea.” 

Who  hears  this  voice  of  the  shepherd  ?  The  shepherd  himself  answers 
the  question  :  “My  sheep  hear  my  voice.” 

To  hear  the  voice  of  Christ  in  the  sense  here  meant,  requires  that 
back  of  the  physical  ear  there  be  a  peculiar  spiritual  sense.  This  sense 
must  correspond,  in  some  way,  to  the  nature  of  the  voice  ;  otherwise, 
however  loud  it  may  sound,  whatever  power  it  may  carry  in  it,  and 
however  harmonious  and  soothing  it  may  be,  it  will  not  be  heard  or  ap¬ 
preciated.  The  sheep  possess  this  sense  for  the  voice  of  the  shepherd. 
It  is  the  mysterious  power  of  instinct,  which  has  rendered  the  outward 
ear  tender,  given  to  it  a  peculiar  capacity  for  the  voice  of  the  shepherd, 
opened  it  to  the  first  and  most  delicate  notes  of  this  voice,  and  closed 
it,  comparatively,  to  all  other  voices.  The  sheep  hear  not  the  voice  of 
strangers.  Such  is  the  mysterious  power  by  which  the  ear  is  related  to 
the  voice  of  the  shepherd,  that  without  any  difficulty,  and  with  the  most 
infallible  accuracy,  they  distinguish  the  tones  of  his  voice  among  those 
of  a  thousand  other  voices,  so  that  they  make  no  mistake  in  regard  to  this 
matter,  and  are  never  misled  bv  a  false  sound. 

Here  is  described  the  Christian  and  the  Christian’s  faith.  While 
Christ  is  the  good  shepherd,  Christians  are  the  sheep  ;  and  the  power 
by  which  they  hear  the  spiritual  voice  of  this  shepherd,  is  the  faith 
which  is  a  supernatural  grace,  even  the  special  gift  of  God. 

This  faith  is  the  sense  that  lies  back  of  the  ear  of  flesh,  which  wakens 
it  from  sleep,  which  penetrates  its  carnality,  which  gives  it  capacity  for 
spiritual  sounds,  and  which  then  relates  it,  as  by  a  speaking  trumpet, 
to  the  voice  of  Jesus  Christ. 

By  this  means  Christians  hear  the  most  feeble  tones.  To  them  they 
are  loud  and  strong.  The  carnal  world  around  them,  having  no  such 
capacity,  may  hear  nothing.  They  lie  in  the  silence  of  death  while  the 
sweetest  music  of  heaven  is  sounding  over  their  couches.  They  are  not 
sheep,  and  have  no  ear  for  the  voice  of  the  shepherd.  Christians  catch 
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every  note,  however  rapidly  the  one  may  follow  the  other.  They  do 
not  stop  to  analyse  them — they  need  no  long  and  labored  mental  pro¬ 
cess  in  order  to  test  their  truthfulness,  or  arrange  them  in  the  order 
of  true  harmony.  To  this  faith  these  tones  carry  their  own  evidence ; 
and  more  rapidly  than  light  transmits  the  features  of  the  face  to  the 
plate  and  paints  them  there,  do  these  tones  carry  the  image  of  Jesus  to 
the  mind,  and  daguerreotype  it  on  the  tablet  of  the  heart. 

What  is  it  to  hear  the  voice  of  Jesus  through  the  ear  of  faith  ?  It 
Is  not  simply  to  allow  that  voice  to  come  near  us — not  only  to  have  its 
tones  to  fall  upon  the  outward  ear  thus  opened  ;  but  it  is  to  take  this 
voice  in — it  is  to  have  it  tremble  through  the  heart  and  penetrate  the 
consciousness — it  is  to  receive  the  power  of  the  divine-human  nature 
from  whose  secret  depths  it  goes  forth,  and  all  the  gentle  graces,  such 
as  meekness,  humility,  purity  and  charity,  which  are  enshrined  in  it.  In 
a  word,  it  is  to  inaugurate  spirit-music  in  the  soul,  responsive  to  that 
in  heaven. 

Nay  :  it  is  still  more.  Entering  through  the  outward  ear,  penetrat¬ 
ing  the  reason,  the  judgment  and  the  will,  sounding  through  the  heart 
and  conscience,  and  disengaging  all  the  perverted  moral  sentiments  and 
ice-bound  affections,  and  sending  harmonies  through  the  warring  and 
jarring  passions,  it  catches  up  all  this  inward  being,  sunken  in  sin  and 
wretchedness,  and  elevates  it,  organizes  it,  and  makes  it  all  active  in  the 
way  of  responding  to  the  voice  of  Jesus.  Hearing,  they  follow.  This 
is  the  Amen — the  proper  response.  It  is  to  obey  the  voice,  not  by 
constraint,  but  willingly,  spontaneously,  joyfully — not  in  an  outward  way 
only,  but  inwardly  also,  with  all  the  mind,  and  with  all  the  heart.  It 
makes  the  whole  person  glad  for  the  privilege  of  following  Christ 
whithersoever  He  may  lead. 

This  shows  the  na'ure  of  the  outward  efforts  of  the  Christian  to  fol¬ 
low  Christ,  and  glorify  him.  These  are  so  many  outlets  of  Christ’s 
voice — the  fingers  upon  the  great  organ,  filling  earth  by  their  action, 
with  the  sweet  music  of  heaven. 

“  They  follow  me.”  Is  this  a  fact  in  regard  to  us  ?  Has  the  incense 
of  one  being  been  ignited  by  divine  fire  ?  Hoes  the  music  of  the 
Saviour’s  voice  tremble  in  our  souls  ?  Have  we  an  ear  for  the  divine 
tones  that  well  up  from  the  deep  recesses  of  the  Saviour’s  heart,  and 
carry  in  them,  for  the  heart  of  man,  the  brightest  gems  of  his  being  ? 

Have  we  heard  the  Saviour’s  voice  in  regard  to  duty  ?  To  pray,  to 
read,  to  hear,  to  labor  ?  Have  we  been  faithful  and  consistent  ?  Have 
we  heard  his  voice  of  warning — to  avoid  temptation,  to  shun  evil  com¬ 
pany,  to  flee  the  beginnings  of  evil  ?  Have  we  heard  the  Saviour’s 
voice  of  comfort,  in  worldly  care,  in  reverses  of  fortune,  when  a  sheep 
was  smitten  down,  or  a  tender  lamb  by  death  has  been  carried  away  ? 
Have  we  heard  his  voice  sounding  over  the  grave,  attuned  to  the  music 
of  the  resurrection  ? 
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CHRIST  WAS  BORN  ON  CHRISTMAS  DAY. 

Christ  was  born  on  Christmas  day  ; 

Wreathe  the  holly,  twine  the  bay  ; 

ClIRISTUS  NATUS  IIODIE  : 

The  Babe,  the  Son, 

The  Holy  One 

Of  Mary. 

He  is  born  to  set  us  free, 
lie  is  born  our  Lord  to  be, 

Ex  Maria  Virgin e  : 

The  God,  the  Lord, 

By  all  ador’d 

For  ever. 

Let  the  bright  red  berries  glow 
Ey’rywhere  in  goodly  show  ; 

Christus  natus  hodie  : 

The  Babe,  the  Son, 

The  Holy  One 

a  Of  Mary. 

Christian  men,  rejoice  and  sing; 

'Tis  the  birthday  of  a  King, 

Ex  Maria  Virgine  : 

The  God,  the  Lord, 

By  all  adored 

For  ever. 

Night  of  sadness ; 

Morn  of  gladness 

Evermore  : 

Ever,  ever  : 

After  many  troubles  sore, 

Morn  of  gladness  evermore 

And  evermore. 

Midnight  scarcely  pass’d  and  over, 

Drawing  to  this  holy  morn, 

Very  early, 

Very  early 

Christ  was  born. 

Sing  out  with  bliss, 

His  name  is  this  ; 

Emmanuel . 

As  was  foretold 
In  days  of  old 

By  Gabriel. 
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HEBREW  LEGENDS. 


TRANSLATED  BY  THE  EDITOR. 


XXV. 

RABBI  JOCHOXAX’S  LEGACY  TO  HIS  PUPILS. 

The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom. — Ps.  cxi:  10. 

When  Rabbi  Jochonan,  the  son  of  Sachai,  a  man  great  in  learning  as 
he  was  pious  in  heart,  was  sick,  his  pupils  came  to  visit  him.  They 
found  their  venerable  master  dying.  His  eyes  were  filled  with  tears  ! 
They  had  often  heard  him  discourse  on  the  vanity  of  the  world,  the  im¬ 
mortality  of  the  soul,  the  great  rewards  which  the  good  and  pious  shall 
receive  in  the  future  world,  and  therefore  they  were  much  surprised  that 
they  found  him  in  tears,  as  if  he  were  sorry  to  leave  the  world.  There¬ 
fore  they  ventured  to  ask  him  the  reason  of  his  tears  : 

“  Thou  light  of  Israel,  thou  chief  pillar  of  the  people,  thou  strength 
of  the  Law,”  they  said,  “wherefore  do  you  weep  ?” 

“  Only  suppose  for  a  moment,”  answered  their  pious  master,  “that  I 
were  called  to  appear  before  the  judgment-seat  of  a  great  King,  one 
who  is  merely  flesh  and  blood,  here  to-day  and  to-morrow  in  the  grave, 
whose  wrath,  be  it  as  great  as  it  may,  cannot  be  eternal,  whose  punish¬ 
ments,  be  they  ever  so  severe,  cannot  last  forever,  who  though  he  could 
take  away  my  present  life,  cannot  touch  my  future  life:  one  wh^m 
I  should  be  able  to  move  by  words  or  bribe  by  gold  and  costly  presents : 
yet  still  I  would  be  in  fear,  and  weep  before  him.  But  now  I  am  to 
appear  before  the  King  of  kings,  before  God  the  holy  and  blessed,  who 
is,  and  shall  be,  world  without  end !  whose  righteous  wrath  can  endure 
forever,  who  can  sentence  me  to  everlasting  sorrow,  and  should  he  con¬ 
demn  me  to  death,  it  would  be  a  death  without  hope  !.  Nor  can  I 
change  Him  by  words,  nor  bribe  Him  by  gifts.  And  this  is  not  all. 
Two  ways  lie  before  me.  The  one  leads  to  Paradise,  the  other  to  hell.  Up¬ 
on  which  one  I  shall  be  sent,  I  know  not.  Have  I  not  reason  to  weep  ?” 

His  pupils  had  assurance  of  the  piety  of  their  master,  and  of  the 
purity  of  his  life,  still  they  felt  how  true  and  forcible  were  his  words; 
and  they  asked  for  his  final  blessing. 

“May  you  fear  God,”  said  he,  “  as  one  fears  a  mortal  King  of  flesh 
and  blood  !” 

“  Rabbi,”  they  cried,  “is  this  all  and  nothing  more  ?” 

“  0,  that  this  might  only  always  be  done  by  you  !”  answered  the 
good  man.  “Remember,  my  sons,  how  men  tremble  while  they  live  in 
view  of  the  responsibilities  of  their  calling  !  When  one  commits  an 
error  does  he  not  seek  to  conceal  it  from  his  neighbor  ?  Would  any 
one  suffer  himself  to  commit  a  crime  in  case  he  knew  that  it  would  be¬ 
come  known?  And  what  can  remain  hidden  before  the  all-seeing  eyes 
of  God  !” 
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XXVI. 

DARKNESS  AND  LIGHT. 

“You  teach,”  said  the  Emperor  Trajan  to  Rabbi  Jehoschnah,  “that 
your  God  is  everywhere,  and  yet  boast  that  lie  is  in  the  midst  of  your 
people.  I  would  like  to  see  Him  !” 

“  God  is  everywhere  present,”  replied  Jehoschnah,  “but  see  Him  you 
cannot.  No  mortal  eye  can  behold  his  glory  !” 

The  Emperor  insisted  on  seeing  Him. 

“Good,”  said  Jehoschnah,  “then  we  will  first  attempt  to  see  one  of 
His  messengers.” 

The  Emperor  agreed  to  this.  Then  the  Rabbi  led  him  forth  at  noon 
under  the  open  sky,  and  directed  him  to  look  up  at  the  sun,  which  was 
shining  in  his  strength. 

“  This  I  cannot  do  !  His  light  blinds  me  !”  cried  Trajan. 

“You  are  unable,”  said  the  Rabbi,  “to  behold  the  light  of  one  of 
His  creatures,  and  canst  presume  to  endure  the  glories  of  the  Creator 
Himself!  Would  not  a  glance  from  him  annihilate  you  ?” 


BLARNEY  AND  THE  BLARNEY  STONE. 

A  common  word  is  “blarney,”  and  it  has  now  a  well-defiued  mean¬ 
ing — to  flatter.  Our  readers  may  be  curious  to  know  its  origin,  and 
the  “tale  that  thereby  hangs.”  This  information  we  have  from  a  late 
traveller  in  Ireland,  and  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Chronicle. 
He  says  : 

Next  morning — Thursday — we  rose  refreshed,  and  after  a  pleasant 
ride  to  Blackstone  Castle,  and  around  the  suburbs  of  Cork,  which  we 
found  to  be  a  very  beautiful  city,  embosomed  in  hills  clothed  with  mag¬ 
nificent  forest  trees,  and  verdure  worthy  of  the  Emerald  Isle,  we  engaged 
an  Irish  jaunty-car,  and  jogged  off  on  a  ride  of  some  four  or  five  miles, 
to  the  famous  Blarney  Castle.  Aside  from  the  strange  power  attributed 
to  the  act  of  kissing  a  certain  stone,  near  the  top  of  this  old  castle, 
called  the  Blarney  Stone — which,  by  the  way,  is  a  somewhat  dangerous 
feat — the  old  ruin  itself  is  an  object  of  great  interest  to  the  antiquary. 
It  was  built  about  the  year  1450,  and  was  long  the  residence  of  the 
lords  of  Muskerry,  Barons  of  Blarney  and  Earls  of  Cloncarty.  The 
part  of  the  ruin  where  is  the  old  Blarney  Stone,  kissed  quite  smooth  by 
the  osculatory  touches  of  its  myriad  of  visitors,  is  an  old  massive  don¬ 
jon  tower,  covered  with  venerable  ivy,  and  about  120  feet  in  height.  It 
is  a  singular  fact,  t'  at  the  word  Blarney ,  now  so  universally  known,  is 
derived  from  the  marvellous  properties  ascribed  to  kissing  this  stone. 
The  following  is  a  specimen  of  the  old  popular  songs  relating  to  this, 
singular  notion  : 

“  The  groves  of  Blarney, 

They  look  so  charming, 

Down  by  the  purling 
Of  sweet  silent  streams. 
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“  There  is  a  stone  there, 

That  whoever  kisses 
0  !  he  never  misses, 

To  grow  eloquent. 

“Don’t  hope  to  hinder  him, 

Or  to  bewilder  him; 

Sure  he’s  a  pilgrim 
From  the  Blarney  Stone.” 

Whether  the  stone  possesses  any  virtue  or  not,  one  thing  is  certain — 
that  the  natives  of  this  part  of  the  Emerald  Isle  possess,  in  no  small  de¬ 
gree,  the  quality  it  is  said  to  impart.  The  beggars,  who  will  follow 
you  in  companies  of  two  or  three  to  a  dozen,  for  two  or  three  miles, 
some  with  mountain  dew,  consisting  of  goat’s  milk  and  Irish  whisky, 
ivill  not  leave  you  until  they  have  blarneyed  you  out  of  some  change. 
Their  pertinacity,  and  perseverance,  and  good  humor  under  rebuffs,  are 
really  amusing,  if  they  are  troublesome.  I  felt  repaid  by  the  study  of 
Irish  character  and  human  nature,  for  the  sixty  or  seventy  cents,  and 
the  annoyance  that  a  walk  of  some  four  miles  through  the  “  gap  of 
Dunloe”  cost  me,  while  feeing  the  votaries  of  the  Blarney  Stone.  And 
yet  these  persons,  mostly  girls  and  young  women,  were  not  ordinary 
beggars,  but  wdiat  are  called  around  there,  farmers’  daughters,  who  think 
it  no  disgrace  thus  to  follow  and  to  blarney  visitors,  and  especially 
American  visitors,  out  of  their  loose  change. 

Their  repartees  and  appeals  are  sometimes  very  amusing,  and  even 
witty — “Take  a  little  of  the  mountain  dew,  ye’r  honor.”  “0  no,  I’m 
a  Father  Matthew  man,  I  don’t  drink  whiskey.” 

“  Oh,  but  shurey’re  a  nice  young  man,  sir — take  a  little  of  the  goat’s 
milk,  sir.” 

“  Young  man,  indeed  !  I’ve  a  daughter  as  old  as  you,  and  she  has 
four  little  girls  herself.” 

“  Shure  and  sheHl  have  more,  sir  ;  and  it’s  a  kind  leddy  she  is — and 
the  childer  are  purty  craters,  I’m  sure  of  that.” 

The  Irish  leech  knew  the  right  side  of  a  grandfather,  3,000  miles 
.away  from  home,  and  one  shilling  (or  quarter)  was  the  cost  of  this  liter¬ 
al  specimen  of  Irish  blarney — and  a  cup  of  goat’s  milk — with  no  whis¬ 
ky,  however. 

%/  > 


SUMMER  IS  GONE. 

TriE  tedded  hay,  the  first  fruits  of  the  soil, 

The  tedded  hay  and  corn-sheaves  in  one  field, 
Show  summer  gone,  ere  come  The  foxglove  tall 
Sheds  its  loose  purple  bells,  or  in  the  gust, 

Or  when  it  bends  beneath  the  up-springing  lark, 
Or  mountain  finch  alighting.  And  the  rose 
(In  vain  the  darling  of  successful  love) 

Stands,  like  some  boasted  beauty  of  past  years, 
The  thorns  remaining,  and  the  flowers  all  gone. 
Nor  can  I  find,  amid  my  lonely  walk, 

By  rivulet,  or  spring,  or  wet  roadside, 

That  blue  and  bright-eyed  flow’ret  of  the  brook, 
Hope’s  gentle  gem,  the  sweet  forget-me-not! 
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BATTLES  OF  THE  REVOLUTION. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Norfolk  Herald  lias  taken  the  pains  to  com¬ 
pile  the  foilwing'  table,  showing  the  comparative  losses  of  life  sustained 
in  the  Battles  of  the  Revolution.  He  says  he  may  have  made  some 
trifling  errors,  but  that  the  statistics  are  mainly  correct.  The  table 
should  be  preserved  for  future  reference  : 


British. 

Am. 

Lexington,  April  IT,  IT 75, 

273 

86 

Bunker  Hill,  June  IT,  1TT5, 

1860 

403 

Flatbush,  August  12,  1TT6, 

400 

200 

White  Plains,  August  25,  ITT 6, 

600 

400 

Trenton,  Dec.  25,  1TT6, 

1000 

50 

Princeton,  January  5,  1TTT, 

400 

900 

Hubbardstown,  Aug.  IT  and  18,  IT 

77,  800 

800 

Bennington,  August  16,  1TTT, 

800 

100 

Brandywine,  September  11,  1TTT, 

500 

1100 

Stillwater,  September  IT,  1777, 

600 

350 

Germantown,  October  4,  1777, 

600 

1200 

Saratoga,  Oct.  IT,  1777,  (surrendered)  5572 

Red  Hook,  October  22,  1777, 

500 

32 

Monmouth,  June  26,  1778, 

480 

130 

Rhode  Island,  August  27,  1778, 

270 

211 

Briar  Creek,  March  10,  1779, 

13 

400 

Stony  Point,  July  16,  1779, 

600 

100 

Camden,  August  16,  1780, 

375 

610 

Kings  Mountain,  Oct.  1780, 

910 

96 

Cowpens,  Jan.  17,  1780, 

809 

72 

1 

Guilford  Court  House,  1780, 

532 

400 

Hubk’rk  Hills,  April  25,  1780, 

400 

400 

Eutaw  Springs,  Sep,  8,  1780, 

1000 

550 

Yorktown,  Oct.  17,  1780  (sur.) 

7072 

1200 

Americans  killed, 

9,802 

British  killed, 

13,722 

British  surrendered, 

« 

12,644 

More  British  than  American’s 

killed, 

5,920 

There  is  no  greater  obstacle  in  the  way  of  success  in  life,  than  trust- 
ir  g  for  something  to  turn  up,  instead  of  going  to  work  and  turning  up 
something. 
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WHAT  WOMEN  HATE  DONE  FOR  CHRISTIANITY. 


FROM  THE  GERMAN,  BY  THE  EDITOR. 


Amalberga,  the  niece  of  the  Gothic  King  Deitrich,  when  she  was 
married  to  the  Thuringain  ruler,  Hermansfried,  opened  the  way  for 
Christianity  in  her  new  fatherland. 

Among  the  Saxon  principalities  in  Britain  the  oldest  one  was  Kent; 
it  was  at  the  same  time  the  most  civilized,  as  its  Kings  had  been  con¬ 
tinuously  favorable  to  the  arts  of  peace.  The  example  of  their  neigh¬ 
bors, ]jthe  French,  who  had  been  won  to  Christianity,  remarks  the  vigor¬ 
ous  writer  Lingard,  had  already  somewhat  weakened  their  prepossessions 
in  favor  of  the  religion  of  their  fathers,  and  from  the  increasing  good 
fortunes  of  that  people  who  had  already  renounced  the  old  religion, 
they  could  easily  see  that  victory  is  not  exclusively  associated  with  the 
worship  of  Odin. 

The  wife  of  King  Ethelbert  was  Bertha,  the  daughter  of  the  French 
Prince  Charibert,  a  Christian.  When  she  came  to  Kent,  she  brought 
with  her  Bishop  Lindhard ;  and  a  free  exercise  of  her  religion  was 
allowed  her.  The  well-conducted  worship  introduced  by  the  pious 
Bishop  had  a  tendency  to  make  the  soil  susceptible  to  the  Christian 
religion,  and  Ethelbert  at  least  made  no  opposition.  In  the  year  A.  D. 
597  the  Abbot  Augustine,  with  a  number  of  ecclesiastics,  sent  in  by  the 
direction  of  Pope  Gregory,  landed  on  an  island  lying  eastward  from 
Kent.  Queen  Bertha  had  information  of  their  coming,  and  had  pre¬ 
pared  her  husband  for  it.  The  Abbot  sent  a  messenger  to  the  King, 
informing  him  that  he  had  come  from  a  far  country,  to  open  to  him  and 
his  people  the  gates  of  blessedness.  The  king  was  prepared  to  listen 
to  him ;  yet,  as  he  feared  sorcery,  he  would  meet  him  only  in  an  open 
field.  In  splendid  procession,  with  a  choir  of  singers,  bearing  a  silver 
crucifix  and  an  image  of  our  Saviour  before  him,  Augustine  approached 
and  addressed  the  King,  who  answered  him  that  if  even  he  did  not  feel 
prepared  himself  at  once  to  embrace  Christianity,  he  promised  that,  as 
long  as  he  tarried  in  his  country,  full  protection  should  be  afforded  him. 
Queen  Bertha  rebuilt  an  old  dilapidated  church,  and  gave  it  to  Bishop 
Lindhard.  At  once  many  people  were  drawn  to  the  place  from  curios¬ 
ity  ;  and  soon  the  King  openly  received  Christianity,  and  Ten  Thousand 
natives  of  the  country  at  once  submitted  to  Baptism. 

After  Bertha’s  death  the  King  married  again,  but  soon  after  died. 
His  son  Cadbald,  enchanted  by  the  beauty  of  the  widowed  mother, 
married  her  !  When  the  missionaries  disapproved  this  step,  he  with¬ 
drew  from  Christianity.  Soon,  however,  he  was  brought  to  reflection, 
left  his  newly  selected  wife,  and  remained  true  to  Christianity. 

Edwin  of  Northumberland,  had  married  Eltheldred’s  daughter  Edil- 
berga,  allowing  her  beforehand  the  free  practice  of  Christianity.  She 
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labored  for  its  extension  ;  and  though  the  waves  of  heathenism  once 
more  rolled  in  over  the  newly  planted  seed,  it  was  nevertheless  again  a 
woman,  Alesleda,  who  shared  largely  in  the  honor  of  the  victory  which 
Christianity  soon  after  gained  anew. 

Through  a  w«»man  Christianity  was  introduced  among  the  Longo- 
bards.  They  lived  in  rude  barbarity.  As  late  as  A.  D.  579  they  had 
murdered  four  hundred  men,  because  they  would  not  take  part  in  the 
offerings  and  worships.  In  Bavaria  lived  Theodelinde,  the  daughter  of 
the  Christian  Prince  Garibald.  Authari,  the  Prince  of  Longobard, 
solicited  her  in  marriage.  Paul  Diaconus  very  pleasantly  relates  :  Gari¬ 
bald  received  the  messengers  very  pleasantly,  and  promised  that  Authari 
should  have  his  daughter.  When  the  messengers  returned  with  this 
intelligence  to  Authari,  he  had  a  desire  to  behold  his  bride  with  his  own 
eyes*  He  selected  from  among  his  Longobards  a  few  but  very  expert 
men,  and  one  of  them  noted  for  his  faithfulness  to  him,  he  appointed 
their  leader.  Thus  he  set  out  for  Bavaria.  When  after  the  manner  of 
an  embassy  they  had  been  led  into  the  presence  of  the  King,  and  he 
who  was  the  leader  of  the  Bavarian  company,  after  the  greeting,  had 
presented  the  matter  to  the  King,  Authari,  who  was  not  known  as  such 
to  any  who  accompanied  him,  approached  nearer  to  the  King  Garibald 
anil  said  :  “  My  master,  King  Authari,  has  sent  me  for  this  end,  that  I 
might  see  your  daughter,  his  Bride,  who  is  to  be  our  future  Queen,  that 
I  may  reliably  report  her  form  and  appearance.” 

When  the  King  heard  this,  he  sent  for  his  daughter  ;  and  when  Au¬ 
thari  had  contemplate*!  her  in  silence,  and  seen  how  beautiful  she  was, 
and  she  pleased  him  well  in  every  respect,  he  said  to  the  King  :  “  As 

the  form  and  features  oi  your  daughter  please  us  well,  and  we  therefore 
desire  to  have  her  as  our  Queen,  we  would  request  if  it  is  agreeable  to 
your  excellency,  that  we  may  receive  a  goblet  of  wine  from  her  hand, 
just  as  she  will  in  future  hand  to  us.”  When  the  King  had  given  his 
consent  that  this  should  be  done,  Theodelinde  handed  the  goblet  first  of 
all  to  him  who  appeared  to  be  the  leader  and  chief  of  the  rest,  and  next 
to  Authari,  of  whom  she  did  not  know  that  he  was  her  bridegroom. 
When  he  had  drank  the  wine  and  handed  back  to  her  the  goblet,  in  a 
way  not  to  be  observed  by  any  one,  he  touched  her  hand  with  his  finger, 
and  gently  stroked  her  face  from  her  forehead  down  over  her  cheeks 
with  his  right  hand.  With  deep  blushes  Thodelinde  related  this  to  her 
nurse.  Then  she  said  to  her  :  “  If  this  man  were  not  himself  the  King, 
and  your  Bridegroom,  he  would  in  no  case  have  ventured  to  touch  you. 
But  let  us  mennwh  le  be  quiet,  that  your  father  mnv  know  nothing  of 
it.  For  verily  he  is  a  man  that  well  deserves  to  be  King,  and  to  be 
united  unto  you  as  your  husband.” 

Authari  was  at  that  time  in  the  bloom  of  youthful  manhood,  of 
a  noble  form,  with  bright  locks  of  hair,  and  a  ruddy,  refined  counte¬ 
nance.  Soon  after  tins  the  royal  party  again  commenced  their  journey 
home. 

When  now  Authari  had  arrived  at  the  borders  of  Italy,  and  the  Ba¬ 
varians  were  still  with  him,  he  raised  himself  as  high  as  he  could  on  the 
horse  which  bore  him,  and  with  all  his  might  struck  the  war-axe,  which 
he  carried  in  his  hand,  into  a  tree  that  stood  nearby — let  it  stick  there, 
adding  these  words :  “Such  are  the  strokes  which  Authari  gives!” 
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When  he  hacl  said  this,  the  Bavarians  who  aecompanied  him,  knew  that 
he  himself,  was  King  Authari  ! 

When  now,  after  a  time,  Garibald  got  into  trouble  by  the  invasion  of 
the  Franks,  his  daughter,  Theodelinde,  fled  with  her  brother  into  Italy, 
and  made  known  to  her  betrothed  her  arrival.  He  at  once  went  out  in 
stately  style  to  receive  her  for  the  marriage.  He  met  her  at  Sardisfield, 
above  Verona,  where  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  May,  in  the  midst  of  a 
general  jubilation,  the  marriage  was  consecrated. 

Theodelinde  cultivated  the  taste  of  her  people  for  the  arts,  and  pre¬ 
pared  the  way  for  Christianity,  after  she  had  brought  her  husband  to 
bow  to  the  cross  of  Christ.  The  people  were  affectionately  attached  to 
their  Queen  ;  and  therefore  they  permitted  her,  after  Authari  had  died  of 
poison,  to  retain  her  Queenly  honor,  and  to  select  for  herself  from 
among  the  Longobards  whom  she  would  as  her  husband,  if  he  were  only 
gifted  with  the  talent  to  rule.  She  choose  Agilulf,  the  Duke  of  Turin. 
How  singularly  interesting  are  the  ways  of  providence  ;  and  how  great 
an  element  is  the  gentle  power  of  romance  in  the  history  of  the  tri¬ 
umphant  spirit  of  Christianity  among  the  nations  ! 


ADVENT  HYMN. 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


I. 

Hail  Jesus  !  Israel’s  Hope  and  Light ! 

Prophets  and  Kings  prepared  Thy  way  ; 
Thy  people,  through  the  breaking  night, 
With  waiting  joy  foresaw  Thy  day. 

II. 

From  Jacob’s  Star  the  Gentiles  found 
Light  on  their  mystic  longing  poured ; 
They  came  from  dismal  regions  round, 

And  at  the  manger-shrine  adored. 

III. 

Thy  Advent,  Lord,  revives  the  world, 

Thy  life  shall  joyful  nations  know  ; 

The  banner  of  Thy  truth  unfurled, 

Shall  glorious  on  the  mountains  glow. 

IV. 

The  vales,  where  darkness  lingers  last, 

Now  kindle  in  prophetic  light ; 

The  morning  breaks  !  forever  past 
The  fearful  reign  of  ancient  night. 

V. 

Hail  Glorious  Advent !  heavenly  birth ! 

Shout,  saints,  in  triumph,  Christ  appears  ; 
Good  will  to  men,  and  peace  on  earth, 

Shall  reign  throughout  the  golden  years. 
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LITTLE  THINGS. 

AN  ADDRESS  BY  A  TEACHER  TO  1113  PUPILS. 


“  Little  things 
On  little  wings 
Bear  little  souls  to  heaven.  ’ 


There  are  but  few  men  to  whom  God  has  assigned  any  great  work  in 
the  world,  and  those  rarely  have  any  definite  idea  as  to  the  particular 
sphere  in  which  they  will  be  obliged  to  work.  Quietly  it  dawns  upon 

the  mind _ the  fact  that  a  special  mission  is  theirs,  and  they  find  the 

world  prepared  to  give  them  a  position  where  their  mission  can  be  ex¬ 
ecuted.  Many  a  man  has  in  him  the  elements  of  the  hero,  poet  or  phi¬ 
losopher,  which  are  never  developed,  simply  because  the  world  has  no 
need  of  them.  Many  a  woman  has  the  piety  and  the  necessary  self- 
denial  to  become  a  Florence  Nightingale — the  bearer  of  consolation 
and  comfort  to  the  suffering  and  distressed,  a  bright  Christian  light  amia 
the  benighted  sons  of  men,  who  has  simply  lived  and  died  within  the  nar¬ 
rowest  sphere  of  duties,  because  necessity  did  not  call  her  forth  to  such 
a  field  of  action.  With  the  poet  we  are  ready  to  say — 

“  Full  many  a  gem  of  purest  ray  serene, 

The  dark  unfathomed  caves  of  ocean  bear  : 

Full  many  a  flower  is  born  to  blush  unseen,” 


although  we  cannot  admit  that  it  can  “  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert 

air.” 

The  possibility  of  doing  great  things  may  exist  in  every  man,  but  the 
laws  of  history  do  not  make  this  possibility  active  and  potent  in  many 
men  or  women.  It  is  not  their  lot  to  figure  as  leader's  in  the  great 
arena  of  life  ;  but  still  their  lot,  however  humble  it  be,  is  of  importance. 
Nothing  is  wasted  that  results  from  the  regular  performance  of  the 
duties  which  inhere  to  our  respective  stations.  The  flower,  that  blushes 
unseen  by  human  eye,  is  seen  by  His  eye  who  has  made  it.  Then  dare 
we  say  its  sweetness  is  wasted  on  the  desert  air  ?  The  life  that  is  spent 
in  nobly  and  honestly  contending  with  the  duties  which  appertain  to  it, 
evolves  a  sweet  fragrance  that  is  pleasant  to  its  Creator,  and  shall  re¬ 
ceive  the  noblest  of  all  rewards  in  His  words — “  well  done  good  and 
faithful  servant,  thou  hast  been  faithful  over  a  few  things,  I  will  make 
thee  ruler  over  many  things  :  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord.” 

The  life  of  every  one  consists  of  ‘‘little  things,”  whether  that  life  has 
been  nobly  or  ignobly  spent.  They  may  not  be  deemed  worthy  of  re¬ 
collection  by  the  biographer,  but  they  constitute  the  materials  with 
which  each  day’s  record  is  filled.  Their  effects,  separately  taken,  are 
inappreciable  to  human  eye,  but  collectively,  they  form  the  character  and 
constitute  its  worth  or  worthlessness.  In  the  every  day  events  of  nature, 
constant  droppings  are  known  to  wear  away  stones — the  gentle  friction 
of  the  water  overcomes  the  cohesion  that  binds  even  the  solid  particles 
of  granite  together — gains  eventually  a  victory,  which  may  serve  as  a 
lesson  for  us  all.  The  old  Scotch  proverb,  “many  a  little  makes  a 
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mickle,”  teaches  us  that  continuous  persevering  labor  may  accumulate 
that  which  shall  surprise  us  by  its  proportions.  These  “little  things” 
make  up  the  history  of  each  one’s  life.  They  occur  during  our  school¬ 
days — in  early  years  when  a  sense  of  moral  accountability  only  begins 
to  dawn  upon  the  mind — in  the  active  world,  when  we  are  contending 
with  our  fellow-men  for  the  mastery,  or  battling  with  fortune  for  success. 
They  form  the  character — give  that  bent  to  the  disposition  which  may 
make  it  a  cause  of  happiness  to  friends,  or  a  source  of  misery  to  our¬ 
selves.  By  their  quiet,  unseen  influence,  a  man’s  whole  nature  may  be 
'  so  warped  that  he  shall  despise  virtue,  boast  of  his  vice,  and  glory  in 
his  shame.  The  moral  vision  may  thus  become  perverted,  and  every 
thing  will  assume  a  disturbed  and  repulsive  form.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  little  things  may  be  all  powerful  in  their  effects  for  good.  It  is 
mostly  in  this  way  that  Providence  carries  out  His  wonderful  designs 
in  the  world.  How  great  is  the  beauty  of  the  tree — yet  it  has  attained 
:  all  this  beauty  through  the  aid  of  little  things,  in  themselves  insignifi- 
1  cant  and  unimportant.  Water,  air,  and  a  few  inorganic  substances  have 
w  dally  ministered  unto  its  growth  and  life,  until  it  has  become  the  won¬ 
der  of  the  forest — the  delight  of  man.  The  beautiful  chalk-cliffs  of 
England  are  but  accumulations  of  little  shells,  which  have  been  for 
thousands  of  years  collecting — each  one,  microscopic  in  character,  in¬ 
significant  apparently  in  itself,  but  when  collected  in  millions,  they  stand 
forth  as  impressive  monuments  of  the  value  of  little  things.  And 
leaving  the  sphere  of  nature,  do  we  not  meet  the  same  truth  in  a  higher 
sphere  ?  The  ministration  of  little  things  is  most  plainly  seen  in  the 
formation  of  both  mental  and  moral  character.  Their  gentle  influences 
are  more  potent  in  the  production  of  effects  striking  and  wonderful, 
than  great  events.  Who  does  not  know  the  effect  of  a  smile  on  a  loved 
one’s  face  ?  How  our  souls  leap  with  delight,  as  we  observe  the  move¬ 
ments  of  those  muscles  of  the  face  that  show  kindness  of  heart,  or  the 
sparkling  of  eyes  beaming  with  good  humor  and  spirit  ?  Our  feelings, 
despite  any  vexation  we  may  have  felt,  become  joyous  and  happy — 
every  thing  around  is  tinted  with  the  beautiful  colors  of  the  rainbow, 
and  nature  assumes,  for  us,  a  more  than  customary  glorious  garb.  And 
when  the  look  of  reproof  or  dissatisfaction  is  directed  towards  us,  how 
all  the  bright  and  enchanting  charms  of  nature  disappear — a  dismal 
.gloom  pervades  every  thing ;  sorrow  throws  its  gray  mantle  over  our 
former  happiness,  and  we  shrink  into  gloomy  retirement. 

Again,  who  has  not  felt  a  thrill  of  joy  run  through  his  whole  system, 
at  the  kind,  affectionate  tones  of  a  mother’s  voice  ?  The  mother  !  to 
whom  we -are  bound  by  the  holiest  ties — whose  entire  thoughts  and  cares 
have  been  to  guide  us  aright  in  the  way  of  life,  who  has  tenderly  watch- 
ad  our  early  years,  spending  days  and  sleepless  nights  by  our  bedside  ; 
joying  in  our  joys,  and  sorrowing  with  our  sorrows,  as  in  childish  con¬ 
fidence  we  have  made  her  partaker  of  them  all,  and  knowing  no  earthly 
happiness  as  great  as  that  which  springs  from  seeing  her  child  happy  1 
Whether  on  earth,  or  in  heaven,  her  spirit  is  ever  a  guardian  angel  to 
her  child — gently  warning  him  from  evil,  or  pointing  out  the  bright, 
shining  road  that  leads  to  happiness. 

God,  Himself,  when  he  saw  fit  to  make  a  revelation  to  the  Prophet 
of  old,  selected  uot  the  earthquake,  nor  the  tempest,  nor  the  raging 
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fire,  but  “  the  still  small  voice”  that  followed  these  great  commotions. 
The  ministrations  of  little  things  is  in  reality  that  which  most  powerfully 
governs  and  controls  the  universe. 

Now  if  all  this  be  so,  we  shall  have  no  difficulty  in  understanding 
how  great  the  necessity  of  considering  and  attending  to  the  influence  of 
those  little  things  which  are  so  mighty  in  their  influence  on  character — 
especially  if  we  wish  to  make  our  lives  real  and  earnest.  Two  classes 
of  motives  may  induce  us  to  the  adoption  of  any  particular  line  of  con¬ 
duct — those  which  arise  from  pleasure  and  those  which  spring  from 
the  requirements  of  duty.  I  trust  we  shall  find  that  both  classes  will 
be  found  united  in  urging  us  to  a  careful  attention  to  little  things.  In¬ 
deed  that  only  can  be  true  pleasure  which  consists  in  an  honest  im¬ 
provement  of  what  is  our  duty.  All  else  is  but  the  dull,  phosphores¬ 
cent  glow  of  a  feeble  earthly  light,  as  compared  with  the  bright,  cheer¬ 
ing  beams  of  the  sun  in  the  heavens  above  us. 

Pleasure  bids  us  attend  to  the  little  things  of  life.  Wherever  order 
and  system  reign,  there  work  becomes  pleasure  ;  wherever  discord  and 
carelessness  rule,  all  our  acts  become  mere  compromises  with  that  which 
is  wrong.  The  harmony  that  marks  the  whole  plan  of  nature,  keeping 
planets  in  their  appointed  orbits,  causing  moons  to  revolve  around  their 
primaries ,  regulating  the  growth  of  rocks,  the  growth  and  life  of  plants, 
the  growth,  life  and  feeling  of  animals — all  springs  from  the  ministra¬ 
tion  of  little  things.  If  an  attention  to  little  things  mark  our  every 
act,  then  harmony  will  also  reign  throughout  our  lives.  This  will  show 
its  effects  in  the  happiness  we  will  bring  to  the  hearts  of  our  friends, 
and  in  the  conscious  feeling  of  having  endeavored  to  do  the  tasks  as¬ 
signed  us  on  earth.  A  life  thus  mindful  of  little  things  is  like  one  of 
the  old  church  anthems,  perfect  in  all  its  parts,  with  unobjectionable 
harmony  and  a  melody  that  entrances  the  spirits  of  all  who  come  within 
the  range  of  its  wondrous  effects — a  melody  which  sometimes  bears  the 
spirit  of  the  hearer,  as  it  were,  to  the  very  portals  of  heaven,  and  then 
brings  Heaven  down  to  earth — making  it  so  near  that  we  can  almost 
hear  Cherubim  and  Seraphim  cry,  “  Holy,  Lord  God  of  Sabaoth, 
Heaven  and  Earth  are  full  of  the  majesty  of  Thy  glory. 

What  earthly  pleasure  more  real  than  that  which  arises  from  the  per¬ 
formance  of  duty !  the  son  or  daughter  bending  every  energy  to  the 
performance  of  those  things  which  please  the  parent,  or  will  satisfy  the 
expectations  of  the  teachers  whom  the  parent  has  selected  to  take 
charge  of  their  education,  striving  always  so  to  act  that,  with  a  conscious 
sense  of  duty  performed,  they  can  confidently  look  those  in  authority 
over  them  full  in  the  face ;  the  teacher  honestly  striving  to  fulfil  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  his  position,  without  fear  or  favor,  doing,  as  far  as  may 
be  in  his  power,  what  his  conscience  tells  him  is  right ;  .the  laboring  man 
toiling  as  faithfully  for  his  employer  as  though  the  result  of  all  his  labor 
was  solely  to  inure  for  his  own  benefit ;  and  the  politician  keenly  alive 
to  the  performance  of  every  public  duty,  however  trivial  it  be. 

“  Not  by  deeds  that  win  the  crowd’s  applause, 

Not  by  works  that  give  the  world  renown, 

Not  by  martyrdom,  or  vaunted  cross, 

Can’st  thou  win  and  wear  the  immortal  crown. 
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“Daily  struggling,  though  unloved  and  lonely, 

Every  day  a  rich  reward  will  give  ; 

Thou  wilt  find  by  hearty  striving  only, 

And  truly  loving,  thou  canst  truly  live.” 

But  Duty,  in  a  three-fold  manner,  also  urges  us  on  to  proper  atten¬ 
tion  to  little  things  and  this  is  still  more  important  than  pleasure.  'Our 
lives  are  to  be  scenes  of  work.  With  life  comes  the  duty  of  labor. 
All  must,  and  all  do,  work  in  some  way  or  other,  either  with  an  intelli¬ 
gent  apprehension  of  a  definite  object  to  be  attained,  or,  as  is  the  case 
with  the  so-called  idler,  with  a  constant  struggle  to  find  some  position 
where  thought  shall  desert  the  mind,  and  the  body  shall  luxuriate  in  a 
mere  vegetative  existence.  And  there  is  no  choice  allowed  to  us  but 
one  or  the  other  of  those  two.  We  must  either  work  with  zest  and  pleasure 
or  we  must  do  worse  work  by  sighing  and  groaningin  the  morning  because 
it  is  not  evening,  and  in  the  evening  because  the  morning  is  not  at  hand. 

Duty  to  ourselves  requires  that  whatsoever  the  hand  findeth  to  do 
shall  be  done  with  all  our  might,  as  “  there  is  no  work,  nor  device,  nor 
knowledge,  nor  wisdom  in  the  grave,”  whither  we  go.  This  springs 
from  our  very  nature.  We  are  so  easily  influenced  by  external  circum¬ 
stances,  that  our  bodily,  mental  and  spiritual  health  depends  to  a  very 
great  extent  on  these.  It  is  a  great  problem  how  we  shall  control  these, 
so  as  to  keep  them  from  injuring  or  destroying  that  health  which  be¬ 
longs  to  the  human  being.  By  controlling  them,  or  at  least  by  honest¬ 
ly  and  conscientiously  endeavoring  to  control  them,  we  insure  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent  the  sanitary  condition  of  body,  mind  and  soul.  Our  lives  be¬ 
come  independent  of  little  things,  when  we  have  learned  to  control 
them,  just  as  laws  are  never  very  odious  to  those  who  try  to  obey  them. 
By  cultivating  habits  of  orderly  attention  to  the  little  things  of  life,  such 
attention  loses  its  irksomeness,  and  the  daily  routine  of  duties  is  accom¬ 
plished  as  regularly  as  the  circulation  carries  the  blood  throughout  the 
animal  system ;  and,  like  the  latter,  the  fact  of  its  existence  is  only 
known  to  us  when  an  interruption  takes  place  in  its  movement.  Our 
tempers  become  thus  subuued,  lose  their  impetuousness,  and  a  quiet  is 
given  our  souls  which  the  world  with  all  its  bustling  pomp  and  honors 
could  never  confer.  On  the  ground  then  of  duty  to  ourselves ,  attention 
to  little  things  commends  itself  to  our  earnest  consideration, 

But  still  a  higher  duty  enjoins  the  same  attention — namely,  that  to 
our  neighbors.  St.  John  exhorts  Gaius  that  he  shall  do  faithfully  what¬ 
soever  lie  does  to  the  brethren  and  to  strangers,  "wliom  if  thou  bring 
forward  on  their  journey  after  a  godly  sort,  thou  shalt  do  well  and 
St.  Paul  enjoins  it  upon  the  Colossians,  “  whatsoever  ye  do,  do  it  hear¬ 
tily,  ” a  better  motto  than  which  could  not  be  inscribed  on  the  escutcheon 
of  any  man.  We  are  not  living  alone  in  the  world,  but  form  portions 
of  a  race  to  whom  a  great  work  has  been  assigned.  We  dare  not  self¬ 
ishly  shut  ourselves  out  from  this  work,  and  it  is  as  multifarious  in  cha¬ 
racter  as  the  incidents  of  life  itself.  Every  act  that  may  lighten  the  toil  or 
bring  pleasure  to  the  heart  of  our  neighbor — it  is  a  noble  thing  for  us  to 
do,  Every  word  of  cheer  and  comfort  that  will  brighten  our  neighbor’s 
pathway — it  is  our  duty  to  say.  Every  smile  and  kindly  look  that  will 
beget  smiles  and  happiness  in  another — it  is  our  glorious  privilege  to 
confer.  With  the  disposition  to  perform  the  little  things,  which  our  re 
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lations  to  the  world  require  of  us,  we  contribute  to  the  general  harmo¬ 
ny  of  society.  It  matters  little  whether  our  station  be  high  or  low,  the  re¬ 
sult  is  the  same.  The  King,  at  the  head  of  his  government,  is  in  no 
better  position  to  confer  happiness,  than  the  good  man  who  labors  in 
the  secluded  village,  or  the  dutiful  daughter  who  lightens  her  mother’s 
cares  by  her  loving  attention  to  the  duties  of  the  family.  Each,  in  his 
or  her  sphere,  brings  happiness  and  comfort  to  others.  Who  dare  say 
that  the  acts  of  one,  in  the  sight  of  God,  are  of  more  importance  than 
those  of  the  other  ? 

Duty  to  God,  however,  still  more  imperatively  requires  us  to  perform 
everything  which  11  the  hand  findeth  to  do.”  Who  can  say  within  what 
limits  the  problem  of  life  is  confined.  Whatsoever  meets  us  by  the 
wayside  is  as  much  our  duty  to  take  cognizance  of,  as  though  it  were 
specially  bound  up  in  the  problem  of  our  individual  existence.  God  has 
so  ordered  it,  and  nothing  is  so  insignificant  but  that  his  command 
makes  it  most  important  for  us  to  accomplish.  Aye  !  little  things  are 
those  He  will  have  us  to  do,  such  as  do  not  present  the  attractive  ends 
of  ambition  or  honor,  but  simply  the  happy  feeling  of  duty  performed. 
By  their  performance  we  will  best  work  out  the  problem  of  our  existence. 
We  shall  show  the  world  by  our  deeds,  not  by  endless  pratings  about 
our  feelings  and  silly  sentimentalities,  as  to  our  fear  of  contact  with  the 
duties  of  life,  what  is  the  life  that  glows  within  us. 

“We  have  not  wings — we  cannot  soar — 

But  ve  have  feet  to  scale  and  climb 
By  slow  degrees — by  more  and  more — 

The  cloudy  summits  of  our  time. 

The  mighty  pyramids  of  stone 
That  wedge-like  cleave  the  airs. 

When  nearer  seen  and  better  known, 

Are  but  gigantic  flights  of  stairs.” 

The  necessity  of  attending  to  little  things,  however,  particularly  de¬ 
volves  upon  the  Christian  ;  child  or  man — so  far  as  his  knowledge  of  his 
duties  extends,  so  far  must  he  feel  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  do  every 
thing  that  his  hand  findeth  to  do.  This  is  specially  incumbent  upon  him, 
since  by  his  baptismal  vow,  a  public  renunciation  has  been  made  of  “  the 
Devil  with  all  his  ways  and '  works,  the  world  with  its  vain  pomp  and  glo¬ 
ry,  and  the  flesh  with  all  its  sinful  desires,” and  a  solemn  promise  has  been 
made  that  he  would  be  reared  in  “  the  doctrines  and  duties  of  our  holy 
religion.”  With  these  solemn  pledges  in  the  presence  of  the  congrega¬ 
tion  of  the  faithful  on  earth  and  in  heaven,  attested  by  holy  Angels  and 
the  spirits  of  the  sainted  dead,  witnessed  by  Christ,  who  is  the  Head  of 
His  Church,  into  which  we  have  been  adopted,  and  sanctioned  by  the 
Almighty  presence  of  Him,  who  has  thus  taken  us  as  His  children,  dare 
we  thrust  aside  as  insignificant  or  unimportant,  as  trifling  or  val 
any  duty  that  may  present  itself  before  us  in  our  humble  station  ?  Dare 
we  speak  of  ^anything  as  little,  so  little  ithat  we  can  pass  it  by  without 
Tiolating  our  mission  as  creatures  of  the  most  high  ? 
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THE  BELLS!  THE  BELLS! 


FROM  THE  GERMAN. 


“  While  the  horses  were  changing  in  the  hamlet  of  Kleinberg,  I  came 
across  an  old  spinnet  in  a  cottage  where  I  had  asked  for  a  cup  of  milk. 
While  harmonizing  and  thrumming  on  its  time-yellowed  keys,  a  peasant 
child,  who  had  probably  never  heard  one  before,  crept  into  the  room, 
and  stood  by  me  with  distended  eyes.  When  I  ceased  playing,  he  mur¬ 
mured,  die  Klocken ,  die  Klocken,  (the  bells,  the  bells,)  and  burst  into- 
tears. 


Say  tell  me,  are  those  tinkling  bells 
The  chiming  of  another  land  ? 

How  sweet  the  plaintive  little  knells, 

Come  from  the  moving  of  your  hand. 

Say,  are  they  rung  by  fairies  bright. 

While  dancing  in  their  frolic  round  ? 

Such  ones  as  gem  the  grass  with  light, 

And  spin  their  gauze-cloth  on  the  ground. 

Or  is  it  a  heart  saddening  toll, 

From  the  chill  mansions  of  the  dead  ; 
Where  hand  in  hand  the  spirits  stroll, 

Or  melancholy  measures  tread  ? 

I  think  I  hear  my  mother  speak, 

She  died,  come  midsummer  a  year  ; 

And  Karl  my  little  brother  meek, 

Seems  murmuring  just  at  my  ear. 

How  steadily  they  gaze  at  me  ! 

How  large  and  sad  their  eyes  seem  now ! 
Bright  tear  drops  on  their  lashes  be, 

And  wreaths  like  moonlight  on  their  brow  ! 

I  would  I  might  come  to  thee,  brother  ; 

I  miss  thee  from  our  nightly  rest  ? 

I  would  I  might  come  to  thee,  mother, 

And  lay  my  head  upon  thy  breast. 

Faintly,  more  faint  they  fade  away — 

Why  will  they  not  with  me  remain  ? — 

0,  Sir  I  pray  thee  do  not  play 
Those  melancholy  bells  again. 
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THE  CHILDREN  WITH  THE  CHICKENS. 

(see  engraving.) 

The  Publishers  have  provided  a  very  pretty  frontispiece  for  the  pres¬ 
ent  volume  of  The  Guardian.  It  is  their  own  taste — and  we  have  no 
fault  to  find  with  it.  Rather  we  are  pleased,  as  we  have  no  doubt  our 
readers  will  be.  They  give  us,  moreover,  the  agreeable  information 
that  it  is  “  a  new  plate,  never  used  before.”  Hear  that,  ye  dashing  city 
Magazines,  who  make  your  flourishes  with  old  pictures  1  Our  Guar¬ 
dian  is  original — a  bird  that  sings  with  its  own  throat ! 

In  sending  us  a  copy  of  “  The  Children  with  the  Chickens”  in  ad¬ 
vance,  the  Publishers  say  :  “  there  now,  you  can  write  an  article  on  it.” 
Thanking  them  for  their  good  opinion,  we  sat  down  in  the  most  peace¬ 
ful  quietness  to  examine  it ;  and  it  was  not  long  till  we  felt  as  if  it 
could  be  done.  Sure  we  are  that  if  all  the  pleasant  thoughts  which 
floated  through  our  mind,  while  silently  gazing  at  the  picture,  were 
written  down,  it  would  be  a  thing  to  be  read  !  But  there  is  the  trouble. 
A  picture  is  a  thing  to  look  at,  and  each  one  should — as  he  is  wont  to 
do — get  his  own  thoughts  and  feelings  from  it. 

One  thing  impressed  us  distinctly,  namely,  this  is  a  picture  for 
the  country.  Such  a  beautiful  scene  as  it  presents,  is  only  witnessed  in 
the  country.  The  impression  which  has  begotten  this  thought,  we  have 
brought  with  us  from  our  boyhood — a  period  of  our  life  which  this  pic¬ 
ture  brings  vividly  before  us,  as  often  as  we  look  at  it.  What  a  happy 
part  of  life  that  is  !  As  it  may  never  return  to  us,  we  the  more  cherish 
its  pleasant  remembrances  ;  and  we  confess  that,  in  our  own  case,  the 
picture  before  us  has  not  been  powerless  in  calling  up  one  of  its  once 
familiar  and  joy-giving  scenes. 

True,  for  the  present,  the  little  lad  and  sister  are  in  trouble,  as  their 
attitudes  and  countenances  plainly  betray.  But  he  need  only  let  go 
the  little  captive  which  he  holds  in  his  hand,  and  all  will  be  over.  This 
we  think  he  feels  half  inclined  to  do.  Sure  we  are,  that  if  he  does  it 
not,  yet  worse  manifestations  will  ensue,  if  we  may  believe  that  what  we 
behold  in  the  shine  of  the  eye  and  the  show  of  the  bill,  in  that  mater¬ 
nal  chicken  queen,  is  real  earnest ;  and  of  this  we  have  not  the  least 
doubt.  The  little  sister  seems  to  know  what  part  of  her  person  would 
be  likely  to  suffer  first,  should  the  war  come  to  its  worst,  and  according¬ 
ly  drops  her  flowers  that  she  may  hide  her  face  with  her  apron.  The 
boj,  a  little  more  brave,  still  looks  daring  at  the  fowl  with  full  face,  but 
is,  at  the  same  time,  careful  to  have  his  one  arm  in  a  position  to  fortify 
that  part  of  the  breast-work  against  the  enemy,  should  it  become  neces¬ 
sary.  But  our  opinion,  based  on  some  experience,  is  that  he  will  let 
the  little  chicken  go  before  it  comes  to  close  quarters.  All  the  warring 
queen  desires  is  a  restoration  of  the  prisoner,  which  will  end  the  war; 
to  which  reasonable  condition  we  hope  the  little  fellow  will  see  it  his 
duty  to  accede. 
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Judging  from  the  little  lad’s  innocent  face,  we  are  far  from  thinking 
that  he  bears  any  ill-will  against  the  lowls,  old  or  young.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  we  suppose  it  was  love  for  the  pretty  little  chick,  that  led  him  to 
seize  it.  This,  we  are  inclined  to  think  is  the  case  generally  in  offensive 
wars.  It  is  not  so  much  love  for  fighting  and  destroying,  as  it  is  for 
getting  and  having,  that  causes  war.  It  is  not  so  much  the  heads  of 
the  subjects  as  the  territories  of  other  realms  which  conquerers  seek. 
If  this  be  so,  the  picture  before  us  illustrates  more  things  than  perhaps 
the  artist  intended.  The  question  is  not  who  shall  be  killed  ;  but  who 
shall  have  a  certain  slice  of  Mexico,  the  whole  of  Lombardy,  or  some 
other  of  the  Italian  States.  The  killing  part  is  only  something  by  the 
way.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the  old  chicken  in  the  picture,  -would 
agree  with  the  motto  of  all  brave  men  :  “  Peaceably  if  we  can,  forcibly 
if  we  must !” 

Hoping  that  the  little  chap  will  be  content  with  seeing  the  beautiful 
little  chick  running  in  company  with  the  rest  where,  after  all,  it  looks 
most  beautifully,  and  that  he  will  not  insist  in  “  dissolving  the  union” 
between  him  and  the  barn-yard,  by  unreasonable  demands,  we  command 
the  further  study  of  the  picture  to  our  readers,  with  the  request  that 
they  take  no  violent  part  in  a  strife,  which  will  of  itself,  if  left  alone, 
soon  come  to  an  end. 


GIVING  T!H  E  SACK. 

This  expression,  so  familiar  among  the  young,  especially  in  rural 
circles,  and  which  is  used  to  indicate  the  gentle  dismission  of  a  beau 
whose  attentions  are  no  longer  desired  seems  to  have  a  more  serious 
origin  than  might  be  imagined.  Though  it  is  rather  an  unpleasant  pro¬ 
cess  for  an  unsuccessful  aspirant  for  the  partiality  of  his  chosen  lady,  yet 
if  the  following  story  gives  its  true  origin,  “  getting  the  sack”  original¬ 
ly  was  after  all  something  far  more  unpleasant  than  it  is  now.  Here  is 
the  story,  to  which  its  origin  has  been  ascribed. 

Some  eighty  or  a  hundred  years  ago  the  body  of  a  man  was  found  in 
the  Tiber  at  Rome.  It  was  recognized  as  that  of  a  porter  well  known 
about  the  city,  but  a  stranger  thing  was  that  a  second  body  (also  that 
of  a  man)  was  found  at  the  same  time,  tied  up  in  a  sack  which  was 
strongly  stitched  on  to  the  collar  of  the  coat  of  the  porter.  This  body 
was  not  so  easily  recognised,  but  the  strangeness  of  the  circumstances 
set  all  the  authorities  immediately  to  work  in  the  greatest  earnest,  and 
excited  much  interest  in  the  city.  Before  long  suspicion  arose,  which 
attached  itself  to  a  woman  of  doubtful  character  who  lived  in  the  out¬ 
skirts,  and  whose  husband  had  all  at  once  disappeared.  All  however 
tJ  t  was  known  was  this,  that  she  had  lived  unhappily  with  him.  No¬ 
thing  could  be  discovered  or  brought  home  to  her,  beyond  the  fact  that 
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he  was  gone,  and  of  course  she  maintained  that  he  had  left  her,  and 
that  she  was  a  much  injured  person.  And  thus,  as  there  was  no  proof, 
after  a  while  the  talk  of  the  affair  was  dying  out,  when  all  at  once  it 
was  fanned  into  a  flame  again  ;  the  suspected  house  was  revisited,  and 
the  woman  actually  brought  to  confess  the  truth,  that  she  had  murdered 
her  husband  and  caused  likewise  the  death  of  the  porter.  Upon  this, 
without  further  ado,  she  was  apprehended,  and  had  to  undergo  her  trial. 
The  obtaining  this  confession,  and  the  discovery  of  what  had  baffled  the 
wisest  heads  in  Rome,  caused  a  very  great  sensation,  but  nobody  seemed 
to  know  how  it  had  been  brought  about. 

Upon  her  trial  she  said  she  had  murdered  her  husband  out  of  jealousy 
and  with  no  help  from  human  creature.  The  great  difficulty  she  fouud 
was  in  disposing  of*the  body.  At  last  she  hit  upon  this  contrivance. 
She  crammed  it  into  a  sack,  and  sent  for  a  porter  with  whom  she  was 
acquainted.  It  was  then  the  dusk  of  the  evening.  On  his  arrival  she 
represented  that  she  had  been  cleaning  out  her  house,  and  had  collected 
a  great  mass  of  rubbish,  which  she  did  not  well  know  what  to  do  with, 
or  how  to  get  rid  of;  she  thought  it  a  good  plan  to  stuff  it  all  into  a 
sa  ck,  and  have  it  thrown  into  the  river.  It  was  heavy  she  said,  but  she 
would  pay  him  well  for  his  job,  and  gave  him  refreshment  before  he 
started  with  his  load.  The  matter  thus  arranged,  they  supped  and 
caroused  together,  and  she  so  plied  him  with  drink  that  he  was  well-nigh 
overcome.  She  then  brought  out  the  sack,  and  pretending  to  adjust  it 
to  his  shoulder,  stitched  it  strongly  to  the  collar  of  his  coat,  telling  him 
all  he  had  to  do  when  he  got  to  the  middle  of  the  bridge  was  to  lean  it 
toward  the  edge,  and  chuck  the  sack  as  far  as  lie  could  over  the  para¬ 
pet,  so  as  to  get  it  clear  out  of  the  way  into  the  current,  and  she  would 
give  him  his  money  when  he  came  back  ;  which,  of  course,  he  never  did. 
She  could  not  tell,  ske  said,  how  it  had  been  found  out,  but  she  sup¬ 
posed  God  and  the  Virgin  Mother  had  brought  it  to  light ;  that  was 
the  whole  truth,  she  added,  and  all  she  had  to  tell.  When  the  trial 
had  arrived  at  this  point  a  young  lawyer  stepped  forward,  and  asked 
her  "if  she  had  ever  told  anybody  what  she  had  done,  or  had  any  ac¬ 
complice  who  could  have  divulged  it  ?” 

'‘No,1'  she  said,  nobody  had  helped  her,  and  they  might  well  suppose 
she  would  not  be  such  a  fool  as  to  tell  it  to  any  living  creature.” 

“What  ?  Nobody  !”  the  young  lawyer  asked. 

“No,”  said  she  ;  “only  my  confessor.” 

Here  was  the  solution  of  the  whole  business,  and  the  lawyer  soon 
discovered  that  the  confessor  had  a  brother  in  the  galleys,  and  call¬ 
ing  to  mind  an  old  custom  that  if  a  galley-slave  can  be  the  means 
of  bringing  a  worse  criminal  than  himself  to  justice,  he  received  his 
freedom,  he  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  galley-slave  had  fur¬ 
nished  the  clue,  which  turned  out  to  be  the  fact.  The  woman  es¬ 
caped  punishment,  as  the  discovery  had  been  made  through  a  breach 
of  the  confessional.  The  father  confessor  absconded  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible.  The  young  lawyer  rose  to  eminence. 
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DEBTS. 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


We  have  made  no  new  discoveries  in  regard  to  the  relation  of  debt 
and  credit  in  political  economy.  We  have  no  new  theories  to  offer  in 
the  moral  right  or  immoral  wrong  of  making  debts.  Nor  have  we  any 
suggestions  to  make  in  reference  to  the  proper  way'  of  collecting  debts, 
or  of  treating  delinquent  debtors.  Whether  they  ought  to  sell  them¬ 
selves  to  their  creditors  as  among  the  early  Athenians  and  Romans — 
whether  the  debtor  ought  to  be  handed  over  to  the  creditor,  who  taking 
him  to  his  house  may  treat  him  in  the  most  cruel  manner  for  sixty  days, 
and  then  sell  him  into  foreign  slavery,  as  enacted  by  the  decemvirs  of 
Rome — or  whether  they  should  be  imprisoned  till  the  debt  is  paid,  as  in 
England,  and  formerly  in  some  States  of  the  Union — is  all  the  same  to 
our  present  purpose.  Our  present  ambition  extends  only  to  some  plain 
and  practical  suggestions  relating  to  the  general  subject  of  debts,  going 
into  debt,  and  keeping  out  of  debt. 

In  the  present  state  of  business,  and  amid  the  prevalent  views  and 
modes  of  interchange,  it  seems  almost  impossible,  for  all  men  to  keep 
out  of  debt.  Yet  it  is  worthy  of  serious  consideration  whether  present 
views  and  modes  in  regard  to  the  matter  are  not  greatly  if  not  wholly 
false  and  wrong.  “  Owe  no  man  anything,”  if  taken  in  its  connections 
with  the  context,  seems  strongly  to  indicate  the  immorality  of  going  into 
debt,  and  to  amount  to  a  positive  prohibition  in  the  case  of  a  Christian. 
St.  Augustine  takes  it  to  mean  that  a  Christian  should  not  place  him¬ 
self  into  such  a  state  of  dependence  on  another.  He  owes  him  not  the 
„  bondage  of  being  in  his  power  through  debt,  but  only  to  serve  him  freely 
in  love. 

It  'would  be  difficult,  moreover,  to  show  that  it  is  in  any  case  absolute¬ 
ly  necessary  for  one  person  to  be  in  debt  to  another.  If  in  cnse  it  becomes 
absolutely  necessary  for  any  one  to  have  that  for  which  he  cannot  at  once 
pay,  he  has  the  refuge  of  Christian  charity,  and  he  is  in  the  truest  sense  a 
proper  subject  for  its  exercise.  If  this  were  the  test  to  which  absolute 
needs  woulu  have  to  be  brought,  it  would  soon  appear  how  many  neces¬ 
sities  which  are  regarded  absolute,  and  which  seem  to  the  person  to  jus¬ 
tify  his  going  into  debt,  are  not  in  reality  so.  It  would  also  greatly 
promote  forethought,  economy,  prudence  in  expenditures,  and  whole¬ 
some  self-denial.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  readiness  with  wiiich  credits 
may  be  obtained,  and  the  loose  wav  in  which  taking  present  advantage 
of  the  apparent  conveniences  which  they  offer  are  justified,  has  much  to 
do  with  the  misery  and  bondage  which  result  from  them. 

Should  we,  however,  grant  that  going  in  debt  is  in  some  cases,  and 
to  some  extent  necessary  and  justifiable,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  it  is 
at  the  present  time  carried  entirely  too  far.  There  seems  to  be  a  kind 
of  mania  in  this  direction.  Most  of  persons  seem  to  regard  it  not  only 
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a  privilege  but  also  a  duty  to  be  in  debt.  It  is  not  confined  to  the  com¬ 
paratively  poor  and  needy  ;  but  men  in  comfortable  circumstances  wear 
it  with  the  same  natural  ease  as  they  do  their  clothing ;  and  the  rich 
seem  to  enjoy  it  as  a  kind  of  luxury.  Hence,  as  a  general  rule,  the 
richer  a  man  is,  or  seems  to  be,  the  more  does  he  seem  to  be  provided 
with  this  kind  of  appendages  ;  as  though  this  sort  of  negative  property 
were  needed,  like  empty  funeral  carriages  that  follow  the  great,  to  in¬ 
dicate  the  dignity  and  power  of  him  whose  movements  they  hearald  and 
follow  ;  and  the  allusion  allows  us  to  add,  that  these  appendages  in  his 
train  are  generally  answering  the  same  purpose  as  the  real  funeral  car¬ 
riages,  namely,  following  their  master’s  fortunes  to  the  grave  ! 

As  there  is  a  growing  mania  for  making  debts,  so  there  is  an  increas¬ 
ing  taste  for  leaving  them  unpaid.  Indeed,  the  carelessness  with  which 
debts  are  made,  is  already  proof  positive  that  the  person  has  already 
in  him  the  preparation  necessary  for  leaving  them  unpaid.  In  this,  too, 
the  rich,  and  the  poor  are  both  alike.  If  there  is  any  difference,  it  is 
against  the  rich.  Not  only  is  more  money  lost  through  their  defalca¬ 
tions  ;  but,  what  is  worse,  the  loss  generally  falls  on  those  who  are  least 
able  to  endure  it. 

Then,  too,  the  cases  in  which  debts  remain  unpaid  are  so  numerous 
and  common  that  the  sense  of  its  immorality  has  in  a  great  degree 
faded  from  the  public  conscience.  On  this  subject  a  cotemporary  has 
well  spoken,  and  we  avail  ourselves  of  his  words  as  just  in  place. 

“Few  people  seem  to  realize  the  dishonesty  of  not  paying  their  debts. 
It  has  become  a  habit  with  many  to  defer  liquidating  their  liabilities  to 
the  longest  possible  moment.  The  most  trivial  excuses,  and  in  many 
instances  downright  falsehoods,  are  resorted  to,  to  put  off  a  creditor. 
Men  with  money  in  their  pockets,  will  declare,  with  faces  as  long  as  the 
moral  law,  that  they  are  entirely  unable  to  meet  the  demand  made  upon 
them;  in  fact,  according  to  their  story,  they  have  not  a  cent  in  the  world; 
but  they  are  extremely  sorry,  and,  at  some  other  time,  they  hope  to  be 
able  to  pay  what  they  owe.  Others  will  spend  their  money  lavishly  in 
gratifying  their  appetites  and  their  fancies,  and  let  their  creditors  whis¬ 
tle  for  their  dues.  Now,  we  submit  to  any  candid  man,  whether  such 
conduct  is  any  less  dishonest  than  it  would  be  to  put  your  hand  into 
another  man’s  pocket  and  steal  his  purse.  On  the  contrary,  it  seems 
to  us  to  be  meaner.  Men  obtain  credit  through  the  confidence  the 
creditor  may  have  in  them.  When  they  refuse  to  pay,  they  abuse  this 
confidence,  and  persist  in  holding  on  to  what  does  not  belong  to  them. 
The  common  thief  takes  and  keeps.  The  man  who  makes  a  business 
of  getting  trust  and  never  paying,  gets  and  keeps.  The  only  difference 
between  them  is,  one  takes  and  the  other  gets;  and  that,  we  think,  is  a 
distinction  without  much  of  a  difference. 

“It  is  time  that  this  thing  of  persons  contracting  debts  which  they 
never  intend  to  pay,  should  be  held  up  in  its  true  enormity.  The  truth 
is,  it  has  become  a  crying  evil,  embarrassing  business  men  terribly,  and 
making  a  business  life  almost  unendurable.  We  should  have  a  refor¬ 
mation,  and  public  opinion  should  be  educated  to  look  at  the  evil  in  its 
true  light.  Our  present  system  of  credits  is  a  killing  tax  on  industry. 
The  earnings  of  the  industrious  go  to  feed  and  clothe  those  who  live  on 
“  running  their  faces,”  and  thus  almost  a  premium  is  put  on  idleness. 
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'The  evil  should  and  must  he  corrected,  if  we  are  to  expect  anything  like 
prosperity  in  business.” 

Even  where  there  is  no  intended  immorality  in  making  debts,  and  af 
terwards  actual  dishonesty  in  failing  to  pay  them,  there  is  what  amounts 
in  spirit  almost  to  the  same  thing  in  the  manifest  imprudence  of  the 
course  of  such  as  involve  themselves  in  bitter  and  long  continued  trouble 
in  consequence  of  pressing  debts.  To  a  sensitive  mind  it  is  the  bitter¬ 
est  kind  of  bondage.  “  When  you  run  in  debt,”  says  Dr.  Franklin, 
“  you  give  to  another  power  over  your  liberty.”  To  the  same  effect 
speaks  the  Spectator  :  “  I  am  exceedingly  astonished  that  men  can  be 
so  insensible  of  the  danger  of  running  into  debt.  One  would  think  it  im¬ 
possible  that  a  man  who  is  give  in  to  contract  debts  should  not  know,  that 
his  creditor  has,  from  that  moment  in  which  he  trangresses  payment, 
so  much  as  that  demand  comes  to,  in  his  debtor’s  honor,  liberty  and 
fortune.  Yet  such  is  the  loose  and  abandoned  turn  of  some  men’s 
minds,  that  they  can  live  under  these  constant  apprehensions,  and  still 
go  on  to  increase  the  cause  of  them.  Can  there  be  a  more  low  and 
servile  condition,  than  to  be  ashamed  or  afraid  to  see  any  one  man 
breathing  ?  Yet  he  that  is  much  in  debt,  is  in  that  condition  with  re¬ 
lation  to  twenty  different  people.” 

There  may  indeed  at  times  be  things  which  it  might  be  desirable  and 
convenient  to  possess,  but  in  view  of  the  fearful  bondage  which  debts 
involve,  is  it  not  wise  and  prudent  rather  to  endure  the  inconvenience 
than  resort  to  credit,  by  which  we  only  the  more  surely  lay  up  for  our¬ 
selves  a  greater  incovenience  for  some  future  day.  We  are  sure  more¬ 
over  that  an  actual  examination,  could  it  be  made,  would  show  that  by 
far  the  largest  number  of  debts  are  made,  not  for  necessities  but  for 
mere  conveniences.  How  few  things  after  all  are  absolutely  needed. 
Any  reflecting  person  will  readily  come  to  the  conclusion  that  extrava¬ 
gance,  and  not  want,  is  the  most  prolific  source  of  debt. 

The  young  of  our  day  are  exposed  to  great  temptations  in  this  di¬ 
rection  ;  and  if  not  careful,  find  themselves  easily  allured  into  the  meshes 
of  this  evil.  They  have  the  examples  of  older  men  around  them  to  en¬ 
courage  the  venture  ;  and  without  having  as  yet  by  experience  learned 
the  lesson  which  the  folly  only  teaches  in  the  end,  they  are  easily  led  on 
by  the  siren  which  sings  of  present  conveniences,  but  eschews  the  dole¬ 
ful  bittern  dirge  that  will  later  greet  them  from  the  bogs  toward  which 
they  are  certainly  led. 

Remember,  young  men,  that  in  scripture  “debts,”  mean  the  same  as 
sins — a  significant  fact  !  As  sin  and  penalty,  so  debt  and  penalty  are 
twTin  brothers.  Though  the  creditor  may  not  always  do  so,  yet  he  is 
in  a  position  where  he  may  “  take  you  by  the  throat,  saying,  Pay  me 
that  thou  owest  !”  In  spirit  he  is  your  master.  He  holds  the 
power  and  the  penalty  over  you.  What  can  be  more  humiliating  !  You 
■can  afford  to  deprive  yourself  of  many  things  which  it  would  be  pleas¬ 
ant  to  enjoy — you  can  afford  to  wear  a  well  worn  coat  a  mouth  longer, 
and  buy  a  new  one  at  a  dollar  less  a  yard.  You  can  get  along  with  a 
cheap  silver  watch  or  without  a  watch  at  all — you  can  live  without  ice¬ 
cream  or  oysters — all  this  and  much  more,  you  can  afford  to  do,  and 
without  any  dishonor  to  yourself  ;  but  you  cannot  afford  to  oppress 
yourself  with  debt,  which,  if  not  into  sin,  will  surely  lead  you  into  sorrow. 
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JOHN  RANDOLPH’S  ADVICE. 

When  John  Randolph  was  in  London  he  wrote  to  a  gentleman  who 
married  his  favorite  niece.  In  it  was  the  following  advice  : 

Have  no  dealings  that  can  possibly  be  avoided  with  your  neighbors. 
The  disregard  of  this  caution  will  certainly  lead  to  squabbles  and 
strife. 

Take  no  receipt  on  loose  pieces  of  paper.  Carry  a  receipt-book  in 
your  pocket,  and  take  all  receipts  in  it ;  if  you  are  afraid  of  losing  it, 
keep  it  in  your  desk.  Always  have  the  receipts  witnessed  when  prac¬ 
ticable. 

Copy  or  have  copied,  all  your  bills  in  a  book,  so  that  you  must  at  a 
glance  see  the  cost  of  any  article  or  branch  of  expense.  Withont  ac¬ 
curate  accounts  you  may  fast  fall  behindhand. 

What  voyage  would  a  ship  make  without  observation  or  reckoning  ? 
You  are  now  embarked  on  a  voyage  of  life  ;  without  a  good  look-out 
you  may  be  cast  away. 

Form  no  intimacies  with  your  neighbors  under  a  seven  years’  acquain¬ 
tance.  The  rigid  observation  of  my  own  maxims  did  not  prevent  ill 
blood  between  some  of  my  neighbors  and  myself.  My  maxims  preser¬ 
ved  me  from  strife  and  from  loss  by  those.  With  the  rest  I  was  on  the 
best  of  terms. 

Economy — the  adopting  of  your  supplies  judiciously  to  the  intended 
end — this  is  a  gift  of  God.  It  cannot  be  taught,  at  least.  I  have 
tried  to  learn  it  all  my  life,  without  success.  My  mother  had  it  to  per¬ 
fection.  • 

Frugality. — It  is  in’the  power  of  every  honest  man,  who  means  to 
retain  his  honesty,  to  refrain  from  indulging  in  expenses  which  he  cannot 
afford.  A  disregard  of  this  maxim,  the  result  of  their  ignorant  indo¬ 
lence  of  their  own  affairs,  has  ruined  all  my  name  and  race.  They  did 
not  know  what  they  could  afford,  ^nd  some,  I  fear,  did  not  care. 


NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  PEBBLES. 

Only  a  pebble  !  Oh,  man,  that  stone  which  you  thrust  so  contempt¬ 
uously  out  of  your  way,  is  older  thau  all  else  on  this  earth.  When  the  wa¬ 
ters  under  the  heavens  were  gathered  togetherunto  one  place,  that  pebble 
was  there.  Who  can  tell  us  the  story  of  those  first  days,  when  the  earth 
was  in  sore  travail  ;  when  her  heaving  bosom  belched  forth  torrents  of 
fire,  vast  avalanches  of  hissing,  seething  water,  and  volumes  of  deadly 
vapors;  when  glowing,  blazing  streams  of  lava  threw  a  bloody  red  glare 
on  the  silent  lifeless  earth,  and,  amidst  a  trembling  and  thundering  that 
shook  the  firmament,  a  thousand  volcanoes  at  once  lifted  up  their  fiery 
beads ;  when  out  of  the  foaming  waters  there  rose  suddenly  the  rocky 
foundations  of  firm  land,  aud  greeted  the  light  that  God  had  created  ? 
That  pebble  was  life’s  first  offspring  on  earth.  Ihe  spirit  of  God  moved 
on  the  waters,  and  life  was  breathed  iu  the  very  gases  that  were  hid  in 
the  heart  of  the  vapory  globe.  They  parted  in  love,  they  parted  in  hate  ; 
they  fled  and  they  met. 
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EDITORIAL  SEED-THOUGHTS. 


“  Gather  up  the  Fragments  that  Remain,  that  Nothing  may  be  Lost.” 


volume  XII. 

Look  at  the  numerals  above — Twelve. 
"With  this  number  our  Guardian  enters 
upon  its  twelfth  Volume.  That  our 
humble  Magazine  has  lived  thus  long  we 
take  as  proof  that  it  has  friends,  and 
that  it  is  desirable  that  it  should  live 
longer  still.  Taking  this  for  granted  we 
go  cheerfully  forward. 

The  Guardian  will  endeavor  to  greet 
its  friends  regularly  each  month  during 
the  year ;  and  as  this  involves  labor  and 
expense  we  respectfully  solicit  encour¬ 
agement  in  the  way  of  an  increased  list 
of  subscribers.  Its  old  friends,  we  are 
sure,  will  not  forget  it,  and  we  shall  be 
happy  to  hear  favorably  from  many  new 
ones. 

We  cannot,  we  do  not  ask  Pastors  to 
give  their  time  in  soliciting  subscribers 
for  The  Guardian  ;  but  we  should  take 
it  as  a  great  kindness  if  such  as  approve 
of  its  spirit  and  aim  would  request  some 
active  young  person  in  their  congrega¬ 
tions  to  get  up  a  list  of  new  subscribers 
for  us. 

To  the  inducements  offered  in  the  Pros¬ 
pectus  we  will  add  another.  This, 
namely:  To  any  one  who  will  send  us 
Three  new  subscribers  with  the  cash, 
we  will  send  post  paid  one  copy  of  the 
“Golden  Censer” — the  work  noticed 
in  this  number — worth  75  cents. 


A  PRESENT. 

Well.  Who  is  to  have  a  present  ? 

Your  son,  or  your  daughter,  or  if  you 
are  a  single  young  man,  some  young 
person  in  whom  you  are  interested,  will 
be  happy  to  receive  a  present;  no  doubt 
Now  we  suggest  that  you  send  us  tht 
name  of  the  person  with  $1,  and  we  wil 
send  the  present,  once  a  month  during 
the  whole  year  in  the  shape  of  Tin 
Guardian.  We  submit  the  question  tc 
parents  who  have  sons  or  daughter: 
away  from  home  whether  this  would  no: 
be  as  cheap  and  suitable  a  present  as 


they  could  make  their  absent  children  ? 
What  say  you  ?  You  are  convinced  that 
our  suggestion  is  a  good  one.  Then 
send  on  the  order  before  some  evil 
counsel  prevails  against  your  good  in¬ 
tentions. 


THE  NEW  LIQUOR  LAW  TESTED. 

The  following  case  lately  tried  before 
the  Lebanon  county  Court  is  so  interest¬ 
ing  as  to  the  principle  involved  that  we 
deem  it  proper  to  state  it  for  our  read¬ 
ers  : 

It  will  be  remembered  that  according 
to  Act  of  Assembly  passed  the  8th  day 
of  May,  1854,  tavern  keepers  who  sell 
liquor  to  persons  of  known  intemperate 
habits,  to  minors,  insane  persons,  or  to 
any  person  when  drunk,  shall  be  deem¬ 
ed  a  misdemeanor,  punishable  by  fine 
and  imprisonment ;  and  by  the  3d  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  same  Act,  “  any  person  fur¬ 
nishing  intoxicating  drinks  to  any  other 
person  in  violation  of  this,  or  any  other 
existing  law,  shall  be  held  civilly  re¬ 
sponsible  for  any  injury  to  person  or 
property  in  consequence  of  such  fur¬ 
bishing,  and  any  one  aggrieved  may  re¬ 
cover  full  damages  against  such  person 
so  furnishing,  by  action  on  the  case.” 

Under  this  law  action  was  brought  by 
Rebecca  Garman,  widow  of  Jacob  Gar- 
man,  to  recover  damages  for  the  death 
of  her  husband.  The  facts  of  the  case 
as  elicited  in  the  trial  are  as  follows  : 

Jacob  Fink  is  a  tavern  keeper,  in  Ann- 
ville,  Lebanon  county,  and  from  the  evi- 
lence  it  appears  that  some  time  in  the 
latter  part  of  December,  1859,  Jacob 
Garman — the  husband  of  plaintiff — 
Irove  up  to  Fink’s  Tavern  with  four 
aorses  and  a  wagon  loaded  with  cord- 
wood,  which  he  was  hauling  to  the  Rail- 
'oad,  and  the  first  witness,  Abraham 
Moyer,  testified  that  he  came  to  Fink’s 
tavern  on  that  day  in  the  afternoon, 
on  horseback ;  that  when  he  came 
there  Garman  was  watering  his  horses  ; 
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the  day  was  a  very  cold  one ;  and 
Garman  was  watering  his  horses ;  ! 
Garman  and  himself  entered  into 
a  conversation  about  the  exreme  cold  ; 
Garman  then  asked  witness  to  treat, 
which  he  said  he  would  do,  and  go¬ 
ing  into  the  tavern  Garman  followed 
him,  and  after  standing  at  the  stove 
awhile,  they  drank  ;  witness  drank  whis¬ 
ky,  Garman  drank  gin.  Fink  gave  them 
the  liquor ;  Garman  nearly  filled  his 
tumbler  with  gin,  and  drank  it ;  they 
went  out. 

By  the  testimoney  of  John  Boyer, 
Garman,  when  he  came  out  of  the  tavern, 
met  him,  the  witness,  on  the  pavement, 
and  requested  him  to  go  along  to  the 
railroad  and  help  unload  the  wood. 
Witness  told  him  the  weather  was  too 
cold,  and  refused,  but  Garman  insisted 
upon  his  going  along,  which  the  witness 
agreed  to  do,  if  Garman  would  treat,  to 
which  Garman  consented,  telling  the 
witness  to  go  in  and  drink,  and  that  he 
would  pay  Fink  when  he  came  back 
from  the  railroad.  Boyer  went  in  to  get 
his  drink,  and  when  at  the  bar,  Garman 
came  in  and  said  he  believed  as  it  was 
so  cold  lie  would  take  a  drink  likewise 
and  asked  for  gin  ;  Fink  handed  him 
the  bottle,  and  Garman  tilled  his  tumbler 
almost  full,  and  drunk  it  down.  Thus 
with  almost  two  tumblers  of  gin  in  him 
they  started  for  the  railroad,  Garman 
getting  on  the  saddle  horse,  and  the 
wirness  walking  alongside  of  the  horse  : 
they  talked  about  various  matters,  Gar¬ 
man  talked  very  loud  all  the  way  doivn 
to  the  railroad  bridge,  but  that  Gar- 
man’s  tongue  become  heavier  as  the}' 
approached  the  bridge,  when  the  wit¬ 
ness  then  hurried  forward  so  as  to  get 
across  the  bridge  ahead  of  the  team,  be¬ 
ing  fearful  of  beingjostled  off  the  bridge 
by  the  horses,  should  they  become  fright¬ 
ened,  as  the  bridge  is  very  narrow  ;  he 
then  spoke  to  Garman  and  received  no 
answer,  he  looked  back  and  saw  Garmai 
falling  off  his  horse  ;  he  run  back  to  aid 
him,  but  he  was  unable  to  remove  him 
as  his  clothes  had  caught  in  the  harness 
or  the  horses  had  trod  on  his  coat  : 
neither  could  he  stop  the  horses  ;  Gar- 
man  consequently  fell  on  the  ground 
and  the  wagon  wheel  went  over  his  head 
and  neck,  killing  him  instantly  This 
witness  said  that  Garman  was  under 
the  influence  of  liquor  when  he  first  met 
him  at  the  tavern,  but  did  not  think  h- 
was  so  drunk  as  to  fall  off  his  horse  un¬ 
til  he  fell. 


The  defence  then  called  witnesses  to 
prove  that  Garman  in  his  lifetime,  and 
shortly  before  his  death,  complained  of 
a  dizziness  or  faintness  that  came  over 
him  at  times,  that  he  could  not  account 
for ;  and  they  likewise  proved  by  re¬ 
spectable  wi  nesses  that  the  defendant 
kept  a  good  house  ;  that  he  was  licensed 
by  the  court  for  the  sale  of  liquors.  All 
the  witnesses,  both  for  the  plaintiff  and 
the  defence,  testified  to  the  fact  that  Gar¬ 
man  was  a  person  of  known  intemperate 
habits  ;  that  Fink  was  well  acquainted 
with  him  having  kept  the  tavern  nearly 
three  years  at  the  time  the  death  of  Gar¬ 
man  occurred,  thus  attaching  to  the  de¬ 
fendant  the  knowledge  of  Garman’s 
habits.  AN  hat  all  the  neighbors  knew 
Fink  was  bound  to  know  ;  and  for  this 
he  had  every  opportunity,  as  such  men 
frequent  taverns  most,  and  it  is  impossi¬ 
ble  for  landlords  to  shut  their  eyes  to 
such  Suets  when  they  deal  out  the  article 
producing  these  habits. 

Such  are  the  facts  in  the  case.  The 
case  was  ably  argued  by  Weidman  of 
Lebanon  and  Hon.  J.  Kunkel  of  Harris¬ 
burg, for  the  widow,  Esq.  Kline  and  Funk 
of  Lebanon  for  the  tavern-keeper  in 
speeches  of  an  hour  each.  Judge  Pear¬ 
son  then  delivered  an  able  charge,  clear¬ 
ly  explaining  the  law  on  the  subject,  and 
instructing  the  jury  that  if  they  found 
from  the  evidence  that  Garman  was  a 
man  of  known  intemperate  habits,  and 
that  he  came  to  his  death  in  consequence 
of  the  liquor  sold  to  him  by  Fink,  they 
must  find  him  guilty  and  award  to  the 
widow  the  damages  in  such  amount  as 
they  think,  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
life,  he  might  have  been  worth  to  his 
family  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view. 
The  jury  were  out  about  eight  hours  and 
returned  with  a  verdict  of  guilty,  award¬ 
ing  the  widow  damages  to  the  amount  of 
$254.35,  and  imposing  the  cost  also  on 
Fink. 

This  law  brings  out  a  most  important, 
but  at  the  same  time  a  much  neglected 
principle  as  pertaining  to  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  human  action.  Men  are  slow 
to  learn  that  in  correct  morals  men  are 
not  merely  responsible  for  their  actions, 
but  also  tor  all  the  legitimate  consequen¬ 
ces  of  their  actions.  It  is  gratifying 
that  this  law  boldly  and  clearly  asserts 
this  principle,  and  still  more  so  to  find 
that  there  are  Judges  and  Juries  who 
nave  sufficient  fear  of  God  and  regard 
for  man  to  apply  it  in  so  firm  and  mas¬ 
terly  a  way.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  such 
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as  have  been  unwilling  to  learn  this 
principle  of  right  from  the  divine  code 
of  morals  may  learn  it  from  a  human 
Legislature  and  a  human  court 

If  any  one  should  have  any  doubt  of 
the  correctness  of  this  law,  he  is  re¬ 
spectfully  referred  to  Exodus  xxi :  28 — 
36,  where  he  will  find  the  divine  author¬ 
ity  on  which  rests  the  principle  under¬ 
lying  the  law. 


THE  MEMORY  OF  THE  DEAD! 

Oh,  there  are  hours  'when,  o’er  the  silent  path 
Of  onward  plodding  thought,  do  softly  come 
The  memories  of  the  dead !  I  said  the  tie  d ! 

But  mean  the  living — those  who  truly  live. 

To  earth  they  died,  to  heaven  they  were  born. 

And  with  the  memories  of  the  silent  dead. 

Come,  as  would  seem  the  lovely  dead  along. 

So  lively  is  the  vision  of  our  faith, 

It  makes  all  real;  and  our  spirits  say: 

It  is  the  dead!  ^hey  come  at  evening’s  hour, 
When  we  from  toil  return  to  those  at  home. 

Then  they  are  with  us  at  the  cheerful  hearth, 

And  mingle  with  our  dreamings  through  the  holy 
night, 

They  weave  into  our  thoughts  the  mystic  web 
Of  their  own  holy  love.  T  hey  cross  our  path, 
Whene’er  we  walk  alone  in  field  or  wood, 

Or  in  the  garden  where  the  flowers  are. 

And  in  our  worship’s  holiest  hours,  they  come, 
Speak  to  our  hearts,  and  blend  their  spirit  forms 
With  all  our  brightest  thoughts  of  Heaven. 

No  idle  play  is  this;  no  rude  intent 
To  harrow  up  afresh  a  sorrowing  heart, 

Lies  in  these  lurings  of  the  silent  dead. 

They  gently  bid  us  imitate  their  faith 
That  we,  at  death,  may  come  unto  their  joy. 


MID-PENNSYLVANIA  RAILROAD, 

It  is  a  matter  of  great  comfort,  con¬ 
venience,  and  profit  and  also  a  matter  to 
be  proud  of,  that  the  middle  regions  of 
our  noble  state  are  so  well  opened  by 
such  excellent  local  and  through  routes 
of  rail-road. 

There  is  first  the  great  Pennsylvania 
Central  connecting  Philadelphia  with 
Pittsburg  and  the  Great  West,  and  tap¬ 
ping  all  along  the  rich  valleys  of  the 
Juniata  and  other  streams.  This  road 
is  proverbial  for  its  excellent  manage¬ 
ment  under  Thompson,  President,  and 
Scott,  Vice  President. 

Crossing  this  at  Harrisburg,  and  con¬ 
necting  Baltimore  with  Sunbury,  is  the 
Northern  Central.  At  Sunbury  it  con¬ 
nects  with  the  Sunbury  and  Erie  Rail¬ 
road,  which  is  now  completed  from  Sun¬ 
bury  to  Lock  Haven,  in  Clinton  county, 
Penna.  The  Northern  Central  Company, 
until  within  a  few  months  ran  the  whole 
road  from  Baltimore  to  Lock  Haven. 


I  The  Sunbury  and  Erie  Company  now 
run  their  own  road  from  Sunbury  to 
Lock  Haven.  The  Officers  of  the  North- 
!  ern  Central,  as  at  present  organized,  are 
President  John  S.  Gittings  ;  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent,  Chief  Engineer  and  General  Su¬ 
perintendent,  A.  B.  Warford  ;  Secretary, 
Robert  S.  Hollins;  Treasurer,  JohnS. 

‘  Leib ; 

The  speed  on  this  road  is  fine  and  its 
management  judicious  and  careful. 

Connecting  Harrisburg  with  Philadel¬ 
phia,  by  taking  in  its  course  Lebanon, 
Reading  and  other  important  towns,  is 
the  Lebanon  Valley  Road,  an  important 
link  in  the  general  chain  of  travelling 
conveniences  in  the  mid-portion  of  the 
State. 


A  CURIOUS  BILL  OF  EXPENSES. 

Are  the  “times,”  or  morals  of  the 
|  country  getting  better  or  worse  ?  We 
|  often  hear  that  they  are  getting  worse. 

•  This  may  be  so  in  regard  to  some  moral 
evils  ;  but  in  regard  to  others  there  is 
evidently  a  great  improvement.  Take 
an  instance.  We  have  just  turned  up 
among  our  papers  a  relic  of  the  olden 
time  in  the  shape  of  a  German  Newspa¬ 
per,  “Der  Walire  Amerikaner,”  ten  by 
!  twelve  inches  in  size,  published  in  Lan¬ 
caster,  Pa.  March  1st,  1823.  Among 
!  other  things  it  contains  some  strictures 
!  on  the  expenses  incurred  by  the  Jury 
during  the  trial  in  that  city  of  a  Mr. 
John  Wilson  for  murder.  The  writer  of 
"ne  article,  who  signs  himself  “  Temper- 
|  ance,”  informs  us  that  said  Jury  sat  on 
duty  seven  and  three  fourth  days  ;  and 
|  during  this  time  they  gulphed  down,  as 
appears  from  the  bill,  the  following 
modest  quantities  of  liquors,  namely : 

58  Bottles  and  one  pint  Maderia  Wine 

10  Quarts  and  one  pint  Brandy. 

11  Quarts  Holland  Gin. 

I  Quart  and  one  pint  County  Gin. 

50  Quarts  and  one  pint  Beer. 

II  Quarts  and  one  pint  Cider. 
Amounting  in  all  to  $190.75cts!  The 
writer  says:  “great  as  this  quantity  of 
drink  is,  it  would  have  been  greater 
still  had  not  the  tavern-keeper  refused 
to  give  them  as  often  as  they  called  for 
it!”  He  adds:  “Of  this  expensive- 
jury  I  am  not  acquainted  with  a  single 
one  ;  but  I  am  informed  that  they  are 
all  good  and  temperate  men!!”  The 
two  exclamation  points  are  his  own. 
Truly  a  fine  Jury  to  try  a  man  for  his- 
life ! 


“THE  EVENING  EXPRESS,” 


DAILY  AND  WEEKL  F. 


The  Daily  Evening  Express,  published  cver)T  evening:  (except 
Sundays),  is  printed  with  new  and  plain  type  on  tine  paper,  each  num¬ 
ber  containing  twenty-four  columns,  embracing  a  good  VARIETY  of 
MISCELLANEOUS  READING,  full  and  accurate  special  reports  of 
all  LOCAL  INTELLIGENCE  transpiring  up  to  the  hour  of  going  to 
press,  ALL  IMPORTANT  NEWS  received  each  day  by  mail,  with 


accurate  TELEGRAPHIC  REPORTS  OF  THE  LATEST  NEWS 


from  all  parts  of  the  country. 

One  of  its  most  valuable  leatures  to  the  Farmer,  Dealer  and  Man  of 
Business,  is  the  DAILY  TELEGRAPHIC  REPORTS  OF  THE 
MARKETS  in  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  including  the 
Stock  Markets.  The  Keening  Express  was  the  first  paper  in  Lan¬ 
caster  to  telegraph  these  reports,  which  are  alone  worth  more  than  the 
price  of  the  paper  to  those  interested  in  the  Markets. 


TERMS  OF  THE  DAILY 


One  Copy,  one  year .  $3  00 

‘.’...“...eight  months .  2.00 

“.-.‘•...four  months . . 


THE  SATURDAY  EVENING-  EXPRESS 

Is  published  every  Saturday,  with  plain  type  on  good  paper,  each  num¬ 
ber  containing  thirty  two  large  columns ,  embracing  the  choice  Selec¬ 
tions,  Editorials,  Local  and  General  News,  together  with  the  latest 
Telegraphic  Reports,  received  for  the  Daily  up  to  Friday  evening — 
the  Reports  of  the  Markets,  being  thus  one  day  later  than  those  pub¬ 
lished  by  any  other  weekly  in  the  city. 

THE  TERMS  IN  ADVANCE  ARE  : 


One  Copy,  eight  months, . $1  00 

- oue  year, .  150 

- sixteen  months, .  2  00 


The  Publishers  confidently  challenge  a  comparison  of  the  Daily  and 
Weekly  Express  with  any  other  local  papers  published  at  the  same 
rates,  and  they  will  ask  no  one  to  continue  his  subscription  unless  he  is 
satisfied  that  he  receives  a  full  equivalent  for  his  money. 

SSpAddress  PEARSOL  &  GEIST,  Publishers. 
Office,  South  Queen-st,  a  few  doors  below  Centre  Square. 


DEVOTED  TO  THE  SOCIAL,  LITERARY  AND  RELIGIOUS  INTERESTS 

OF  YOUNG  MEN  AND  LADIES. 


EDITED  BY  REV.  H.  HARBAIIGH  ,  D.  D. 


The  Guardian  has  a  sufficient  history  to  establish  its  character,  and  to  be  known  by 
.4s  fruits.  In  its  principles,  purposes  and  general  spirit,  we  have  no  changes  to  pro- 
1ose.  Truth  and  Right  are  unchangeable — error  and  wrong  are  always  the  same.  It, 
pill  remain  under  the  editorial  management  of  its  founder.  Rev.  H.  Harbaugh,  D.  D. 
whose  name  of  itself  the  publishers  regard  as  the  most  satisfactory  guarantee  of  the 
high  tone  and  general  interest  which  characterizes  this  family  magazine. 

In  commencing  a  new  year,  we  design  making  various  improvements  in  the  typogra¬ 
phy  of  the  work,  which  will  make  it  still  more  attractive.  The  January  number  will 
be  printed  on  new  and  beautiful  type,  and  fine  wh;te  paper,  with  a  new  and  neat  orna¬ 
mental  cover,  aud  embellished  with  a  beautiful  emblematic  steel  engraving.  In  a  word, 
we  are  determined  to  make  the  Guardian  one  of  the  handsomest,  as  it  has  always  been 
one  of  the  best  and  cheapest  family  magazines  in  the  country. 

This  Magazine  will  be,  as  heretofore,  devoted  to  the  highest  interests  of  the  young, 
at  the  most  solemn  and  interesting  period  of  their  life.  It  will  offer  its  friendly  coun¬ 
sels  to  them  in  an  earnest  though  free  and  cheerful  way.  It  will  solemnly  seek  to  warn 
them  against  the  wrong,  and  affectionately  allure  them  to  the  right.  The  Editor  will 
endeavor  to  make  its  contents  true,  pure,  fresh,  and  healthy  as  the  morning  of  life.  It 
will  particularly  urge  self-culture  and  early  piety  as  of  the  highest  importance  and  cul¬ 
tivate  the  home-feeling  as  a  sacred  element  in  social  purity  and  peace.  It  will  seek 
to  move  in  the  element  of  its  motto  :  “  Life — Light — Love.” 

The  Guardian  has  no  denominational  or  party  bias.  It  interferes  not  with  contro¬ 
versies  either  in  Church  or  State.  It  is  its  ambition  to  take  the  quiet  way  of  peace 
and  love.  It  would  turn  the  attention  of  its  readers  to  that  first  and  greatest  of  duties, 
the  cultivation  of  the  heart,  mind,  social  feelings  and  pious  affections.  It  will  have 
its  reward  if  it  can  be  the  means  of  making  Hearts  better,  Homes  happier,  and  Heaven 
surer.  The  evidence  that  it  has  in  a  degree  done  this,  which  the  experience  of  years 
has  furnished,  is  more  precious  to  us  than  gain  or  gold.  Cheerfully,  hopefully,  aud 
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WORSHIP. 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


All  men  worship — worship  something — worship  in  some  way.  It 
seems  that  amid  all  the  ruins  of  the  fall,  man  still  has  a  sense  of  his 
own  unworthiness  and  weakness,  and  feels  also  deeply  that  there  is 
something  worthier  and  stronger,  to  which  he  feels  himself  impelled  to 
look  for  help  and  comfort  This  sense  of  want  is  met  in  Christianity, 
which  tells  us  both  whom  we  ought  tojworship  and  how  our  worship  is  to 
be  offered. 

Worship  God,  is  a  divine  injunction.  This  is  at  once  the  first  duty 
and  the  greatest  privilege  of  a  Christian.  To  this  end  all  revelation  is 
given.  For  this  the  church  has  been  founded.  For  this  end  ordinances 
of  worship  have  been  instituted.  For  this  purpose  the  people  of  God 
assembled  on  holy  days,  in  sacred  places. 

While  this  is  the  principal  thing  in  religion,  it  has  become  evident  to 
observing  and  reflecting  persons,  that  the  true  idea  of  worship  is,  at 
present,  to  a  great  extent  crowded  into  the  background,  if  not  with  many, 
almost  wholly  lost,  and  left  out  of  sight. 

Even  the  word  worship,  as  connected  with  the  general  objects  of  re¬ 
ligion  has,  in  a  great  degree,  passed  out  of  use.  The  language  of  men, 
in  this  regard,  betrays— unconsciously,  but  truly— the  wrong  ideas  which 
have  come  to  prevail  in  regard  to  the  solemn  interests  under  consider¬ 
ation. 

Instead  of  going  to  worship,  men  go  to  “  preaching, ”  go  to  “church,” 
go  to  “meeting.”  Persons  who  are  in  a  strange  place,  from  home,  and 
even  many  of  those  at  home  who  are  not  formally  members  of  a  church, 
are  almost  wholly  directed  in  their  attendance  at  any  place  of  worship 
by  the  preacher.  They  go  “  to  hear  a  Sermon.” 

What  many  think  of  and  speak  of  in  going  to,  or  in  coming  from, 
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Church,  is  the  Preacher  and  the  Sermon.  It  was  a  good  Sermon _ a 

poor  Sermon — a  long  Sermon — a  short  Sermon — a  Sermon  for  the  times 
— ati  eloquent  Sermon — an  instructive  Sermon — a  feeling  Sermon.  In 
•short,  the  people  love  to  hear  a  man  speak,  if  he  speaks  well,  and  if  he 
-lias  not  this  gift  there  is  nothing  else  attractive  to  them  in  the  house  of 
God. 

If  men  love  to  hear  a  man  speak,  it  is  but  natural  that  he  should  love 
to  hear  himself  speak.  In  this  way  a  temptation  is  presented  which  all 
•men  have  not  the  power  and  grace  to  resist. 

To  meet  this  feverish  demand  all  kinds  of  expedients  are  found  neces¬ 
sary,  and  are  resorted  to.  Strange  texts  and  subjects  are  selected — 
passing  events  are  seized  upon,  national,  political  and  social.  Capital 
for  “sensation  discourses”  is  raked  up  from  the  ends  of  the  earth. 
How  men  listen  when  they  hear  that  Garabaldi  or  Napoleon  is  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  fulfilling  prophecy,  while  to  the  same  persons  a  sermon,  the 
object  of  which  should  be  to  show  how  Christ  is  the  end  of  all  prophe¬ 
cy,  is  intolerably  dull. 

Let  any  one  read  the  column  of  religious  notices  in  any  of  our  Sat¬ 
urday  city  dailies,  and  he  will  see  what  it  is  that  men  are  invited  to  hear 
from  our  city  pulpits  on  Sundays — and  what  it  is  that  the  floating 
crowds  run  after,  with  itching  ears.  Not  worship  draws  them — but 
preaching ;  and  that  preaching  is  most  interesting  that  moves  in  a 
sphere  farthest  possible  from  the  true,  simple,  old  gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

Because  they  have  no  taste  for  worship,  this  they  will  hear  ;  and  be¬ 
cause  they  will  hear  it,  it  is  furnished  them  by  such  as  suffer  the  popu¬ 
lar  taste  to  allure  them  from  the  simplicity  of  the  Gospel. 

Of  course  pastors  are  to  blame  for  yielding  to  this  spirit ;  but  the 
people  are  also  to  blame  for  loving  their  own  itching  ears  more  than 
the  truth  as  it  in  Jesus,  and  thus  by  creating  the  demand,  heaping  to 
themselves  after  their  own  lusts  teachers  who  will  entertain  them,  not 
with  what  God  says,  but  with  what  their  corrupt  tastes  desire. 

To  the  same  cause  is  to  be  attributed  the  fact  the  sermon  is  made  to 
swell  itself  into  such  undue  proportion  in  the  midst  of  the  service,  as  to 
leave  little  time  or  room  for  worship.  Two-thirds  of  the  time  occupied 
by  the  service  is  generally  given  to  the  sermon.  This  is  entirely  a 
modern  innovation. 

It  was  not  so  in  the  old  time.  The  Homilies  of  Origen  were  short ; 
the  longest  could  not  have  extended  over  half  an  hour.  Those  of  St. 
Augustine  were  only  half  an  hour,  the  most  of  them  scarcely  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  and  many  only  ten  minutes.  Chrysostom  preached  half  an 
hour,  and  sometimes  three  quarters — and  yet  the  service  lasted  two 
hours.  Thus  by  far  the  greatest  portion  of  the  time  was  taken  up  with 
the  prayers. 

Luther  was  an  unyielding  enemy  of  long  sermons.  In  mentioning 
six  rules,  the  observance  of  which  are  requisite  to  a  good  preacher,  he 
says:  “ sixthly,  he  must  know  when  to  stop.”  It  will  be  found  also 
that,  both  in  the  ancient  and  in  the  Reformation  Liturgies,  the  prayers 
and  services  are  long.  This  shows  that  worship  proper,  held  a  promi¬ 
nent  place,  and  was  not  cut  down  to  almost  nothing  by  the  undue  pro¬ 
minence  given  to  preaching. 
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The  Franciscan  and  Dominican  monks  in  the  Catholic  Church,  and 
the  English  dissenters  in  the  English  Protestant  Church,  are  the  authors 
of  long  sermons.  Though  there  is  no  doubt  at  the  present  day  still  a 
tendency  to  too  great  length  of  sermons,  yet  this  could  be  tolerated 
were  there  a  like  taste  for  that  part  of  the  service  which  is  more  direct¬ 
ly  employed  in  worship. 

But  is  there  not  a  great  evil  here.  As  we  have  said,  men  go  to  church 
to  hear  the  sermon.  The  worship,  singing  and  prayers,  are  regarded  as 
a  prelude,  which,  the  sooner  it  is  got  through  with  the  better.  Many 
take  no  part  in  it  whatever,  except  as  spectators  and  listeners.  The 
minister  prays  and  they  listen.  The  choir  sings  and  they  listen.  In 
New  England,  and  in  the  West,  in  some  denominations,  the  people  do 
not  even  rise  in  prayer  ;  but  lazily  keep  their  seats — the  minister  stand¬ 
ing  up  alone.  In  a  large  congregation  in  Philadelphia,  we  saw  only 
five  persons  rise  with  the  minister  during  the  prayer ;  and,  behind  the 
officiating  clergyman  on  the  sofa,  sat  a  brother  minister  in  an  attitude 
which  would  be  pronounced  unrefined  in  a  parlor  !  In  the  congrega¬ 
tion  some  had  their  heads  most  boldly  and  carelessly  erect — some  sought 
a  sleeping  position  by  requiring  the  back  of  the  pew  before  them  to  form 
a  pillow  for  their  heads.  Some  took  that  occasion  to  study  the  archi¬ 
tectural  arrangements  of  the  building.  In  general,  the  whole  scene  was 
more  like  the  inside  of  a  passenger  car  at  midnight  than  like  a  worshiping 
congregation,  If  the  object  was  to  worship  the  old  Roman  Somnus, 
the  God  of  Sleep,  the  scene  was  consistent ;  but  what  a  scene  for  the 
eyes  of  angels,  to  say  nothing  of  the  presence  of  that  God  who  will  be 
worshiped  in  the  beauty  of  holiness. 

But  even  where  these  extremes  of  negativeness,  and  of  positive  irrev¬ 
erence,  are  not  seen,  in  most  of  congregations  how  few  take  an  active  and 
lively  part  in  the  worship.  How  many  are  unprovided  with  Hymn 
Books  ;  and  how  few  of  those  who  are,  sing,  or  follow  the  service  with 
eye,  ear,  voice,  and  heart !  It  is  the  Sermon  they  want,  and — for  that 
they  wait ;  willing  to  endure  rather  than  enjoy  what  goes  before  and 
follows  after !  Give  us  the  Sermon  or  we  die.  We  do  not  ask  the  reader  to 
receive  this  as  a  true  statement  of  facts  merely  because  we  present  it ; 
but  we  would  solemnly  ask  whether  his  own  knowledge,  obtained  by 
experience  and  observation,  does  not  prove  to  him  that  the  picture  we 
have  drawn  is  strictly  true  ?  Whether  it  is  in  the  least  overdrawn,  or 
does  not  even  fall  short  of  the  well-known  and  sad  reality  ! 

In  this  respect,  however,  we  must  not  too  severely  chide  and  blame 
professed  worshipers.  The  blame  of  the  evil  rests  not  all  with  them. 
It  rests  partly — perhaps  greatly — in  the  popular  way  of  conducting 
worship. 

The  singing  is  often  difficult.  There  is  a  rage  for  new  and  com¬ 
plex  tunes.  Some  choirs  aim  at  monopolizing,  instead  of  leading  the 
singing.  They  do  not  adhere  to  the  same  tunes  long  enough  to  enable 
the  congregation  to  learn  them.  In  a  church  in  one  of  our  cities,  hold¬ 
ing  perhaps  two  thousand  persons,  we  heard  not  more  than  half  a 
dozen  earnestly  sing,  two  of  whom  we  understand  were  paid  singers,  at 
a  rate  that  common  pastors  dare  not  look  up  to. 

Besides  this,  tunes  are  continually  changed — improved  for  the  worse  ! 
So  that  you  start  in  with  hearty  voice  and  will  but  find  to  your  con- 
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fusion,  at  tbe  end  of  the  first  line,  that  you  are  not  up  to  the  times. 
Tunes  change  like  the  fashions — and  it  costs  both  care  and  funds  for 
new  books,  to  keep  company  with  them — besides  requiring  any  amount 
of  patience  in  the  worshiper.  Blessed,  truly,  are  the  meek. 

We  are  often  weary  of  this  restlessness  and  ceaseless  change.  Many 
devout  hearts  cry  out,  Who  shall  deliver  us  from  these  new  tunes.  Let 
ns  have  any  amount  of  material  improvements — give  us  inventions  ad 
infinitum  in  labor-saving  and  in  temporal  conveniences  ;  but,  for  God’s 
sake,  let  us  have  the  old  worship,  the  old  hymns,  the  old  tunes,  the  old 
prayers,  as  they  were  said  and  sung  by  our  fathers,  back  to  the  Refor¬ 
mation — yea,  farther  back,  even  to  the  glorious  company  of  the  Apos¬ 
tles,  the  goodly  fellowship  of  the  Prophets,  the  noble  army  of  Martyrs, 
and  the  holy  church  throughout  all  the  world  ! 

What  deliverance  is  there  from  the  evil  indicated.  We  know  of  none, 
but  to  go  back,  as  we  ought  to  do  in  our  worship,  to  the  old  tunes  and 
the  venerable  chants  of  the  church.  There  is  this  in  favor  of  Chant 
tunes,  that  they  are  not  only  more  easily  learned  but  they  are  more 
solemn ;  they  give  the  best  help  in  expressing  devotional  feeling,  in  a 
natural  and  free  way ;  and  they  are,  in  all  respects,  most  sublime  and 
impressive.  We  need  no  new  Hymns  and  Psalms  and  Chants  every 
Sunday,  no  more  than  we  need  a  new  Bible  and  new  doctrine.  We 
go  up  to  worship  God,  not  to  practice  endless  variations  !  Our  object 
is  to  pray  and  sing  sincerely,  and  not  to  pray  and  sing  originally. 

We  know  that  we  speak  as  from  the  heart  of  thousands  of  members 
of  the  church  when  we  say :  Let  us  adhere  to  the  old  and  venerable  in 
our  worship.  The  sincerest  gratitude  of  every  congregation  that  sin¬ 
cerely  desires  to  worship  will  be  given  to  that  choir  which  shall  show  the 
greatest  zeal  in  leading  them  to  worship  in  those  noble  old  strains  which 
sound  like  the  ages.  They  desire  to  be  led  in  these.  They  will  sing 
with  them  in  these,  because  they  are  as  familiar  with  these  solemn  hymns 
and  chants  as  they  are  with  the  Lord’s  prayer.  They  will  teach  them 
to  their  children  in  the  Sunday  School,  and  they  will  join  with  them  in 
the  congregation.  Then  will  all  sing — as  with  one  heart  and  one  mouth 
will  they  sing  unto  the  Lord.  Not  a  single  lip  will  remain  closed  ;  no 
tongue  will  be  silent ;  and  when  they  have  sung  them  in  childhood  they 
will  only  love  them  more  in  youth.  If  they  have  edified  them  in  middle 
life  they  will  cheer  their  pilgrimage  in  old  age  ;  and  having  poured  out 
their  grateful  praise  by  means  of  them  through  life,  they  shall  only 
change  on  their  dying  lips  into  the  anthems  of  heaven,  and  be  glorified 
in  the  song  of  Moses  and  the  Lamb. 

The  reader  will  confess  that  the  subject  to  which  we  have  briefly  call¬ 
ed  his  attention,  is  a  vital  one.  It  concerns  the  very  deepest  interests 
of  life.  We  build  churches,  we  sustain  churches,  not  to  afford  a  preach¬ 
er  opportunity  to  display  his  talents  before  us,  but  to  worship  God. 
This  we  cannot  do  by  proxy — it  is  our  own  personal  duty,  our  own 
glorious  privilege. 

Our  meeting  before  the  Lord  implies  that  we  go  up  to  the  Lord’s 
house  to  worship.  To  do  so  in  form  and  not  in  reality  is  not  only  the 
greatest  irreverence,  but  even  a  direct  insult  to  God.  Can  we  then  sit 
in  silence,  as  mere  spectators,  before  the  Lord  !  Certainly  not  without 
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sin  ;  for  in  this  way  do  we  make  what  is  ordained  as  a  savor  of  life  unto 
life,  for  ourselves  only  a  savour  of  death  unto  death. 

There  is  something  animating  in  the  united  worship  of  a  congrega¬ 
tion. 

Lord,  how  delightful  ’tisto  see 

A  whole  assembly  worship  Thee  ! 

At  once  they  sing,  and  at  once  they  pray  ! 

They  hear  of  heaven,  and  learn  the  way. 

This  is  what  the  Apostle  also  enjoins :  11  That  we  may  with  one 

mind  and  one  mouth  glorify  God,  even  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesu3 
Christ.  ” 

We  have  not  sought  to  disparage  the  necessity  of  the  word  in  our  pub¬ 
lic  services,  but  we  have  only  plead  for  worship,  as  well.  Let  us  not 
abate  an  iota  of  our  interest  in  the  pulpit ;  but  let  us  value  also  in  due 
proportion  the  prayers  and  sacrifices  of  the  altar.  Let  us  hear  earnest¬ 
ly  with  our  ears  ;  but  also  pray  and  sing  earnestly  with  lip  and  voice. 
Let  us  not  look  less  to  the  minister  for  the  light  and  consolations  of 
the  word,  but,  if  possible,  more  to  God  in  prayer  and  praise.  Let  us 
not  be  any  the  less  hearers  but  more  zealously  worshipers. 

If  the  preaching  teaches  us  how  to  worship,  teaches  us  why  we  should 
worship,  and  urges  us  to  worship,  let  us  also  carry  out  its  teachings,  in 
active  and  positive  worship  :  and  not  flatter  ourselves  when  returning 
from  the  house  of  God  that  we  have  worshiped  God,  when  in  fact  we 
have  only  heard  a  sermon. 

Let  the  people  worship  Thee,  0  Lord  ;  let  all  the  people  worship 
Thee.  The  Psalmist  calls  on  all  things  to  worship  God ;  and  all  things 
do,  in  their  wav, 'praise  and  worship  Him.  But  let  man  be  high-priest 
to  lead  the  solemn  service  due  our  heavenly  Father. 

Ye  chief,  for  -whom  the  whole  creation  smiles, 

At  once  the  head,  the  heart,  and  tongue  of  all, 

Crown  the  great  Hymn  !  In  swarming  cities  vast, 

Assembled  men,  to  the  deep  organ  join 

The  loud  resounding  voice,  oft-breaking  clear, 

At  solemn  pauses,  thro’  the  swelling  bass  ; 

And,  as  each  mingling  flame  increases  each, 

In  one  united  ardor  rise  to  Heaven ! 


Most  truly  did  Theodore  Sedgwick  say  that  it  is  the  man  of  robust 
and  enduring  constitution,  of  elastic  nerve,  of  comprehensive  digestion, 
who  does  the  great  work  of  life.  It  is  Scott  with  his  manly  form.  It  is 
Brougham  with  his  superhuman  powers  of  physical  endurance.  It  is 
Franklin,  at  the  age  of  seventy,  camping  out  on  his  way  to  arouse  the 
Canadas,  as  our  hardiest  boys  of  twenty  now  camp  out  in  the  Adiron¬ 
dack,  or  on  the  Miramichi.  It  is  Xapoleon,  sleeping  four  hours,  and  on 
horseback  twenty.  It  is  W ashington,  with  his  splendid  frame  and  phy¬ 
sical  strength. 
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“ALL  IS  KNOWN  TO  THEE.” 

“  When  my  spirit  was  overwhelmed  within  me,  then  thou  knewest  my  path.” 

My  God,  whose  gracious  pity  I  may  claim, 

Calling  Tliee  Father — sweet  endearing  name — 

The  sufferings  of  this  weak  and  weary  frame, 

All,  all  are  known  to  Thee. 

From  human  eye  ’tis  better  to  conceal 
Much  that  I  suffer,  much  I  hourly  feel, 

But  Oh,  the  thought  does  tranquilize  and  heal; 

All,  all  is  known  to  Thee. 

Each  secret  conflict  with  indwelling  sin, 

Each  sickening  fear  I  ne’er  the  prize  shall  win, 

Each  pang  from  irritation,  turmoil,  din, 

All,  all  are  known  to  Thee. 

When  in  the  morning  unrefreshed,  I  wake, 

Or  in  the  night  hut  little  sleep  can  take, 

This  brief  appeal,  submissively  I  make — 

All,  all  is  known  to  Thee. 

Nay,  all  by  Thee  is  ordered,  chosen,  planned; 

Each  drop  that  fills  my  daily  cup,  thy  hand 
Prescribes  for  ills  none  else  can  understand  : 

All,  all  is  known  to  Thee. 

The  effectual  means  to  cure  what  I  deplore, 

In  me  Thy  longed-for  likeness  to  restore, 

Self  to  dethrone,  never  to  govern  more. 

All,  all  are  known  to  Thee. 

And  this  continued  feebleness — this  state 
Which  seems  t’  unnerve  and  incapacitate — 

Will  work  the  cure  my  hopes  and  prayers  await ; 

That  can  I  leave  to  Thee. 

Nor  will  the  bitter  draught  distasteful  prove, 

When  I  recall  the  Son  of  Thy  dear  love, 

The  cup  thou  would’st  not  for  our  sakes  remove — 

That  cup  He  drank  for  me. 

He  drank  it  to  the  dregs ;  no  drop  remained 
Of  wrath  for  those  whose  cup  of  woe  He  drained: 

Man  ne’er  can  know  what  that  sad  cup  contained. 

All,  all  is  known  to  Thee. 

And  welcome,  precious  can  His  Spirit  make 
My  little  drop  of  suffering  for  his  sake  ; 

Father,  the  cup  I  drink,  the  path  I  take, 

All,  all  is  known  to  Thee. 
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LITTLE  THINGS. 

AN  ADDRESS  BY  A  TEACHER  TO  1IIS  PUPILS. 

[Continued  from  the  January  Number.] 

There  is  nothing  so  small  but  that  the  power  of  Omnipotence  has 
been  exerted  in  its  creation — no  duty  so  trivial,  apparently,  but  that  it 
has  been  imposed  by  the  fiat  of  Jehovah.  And  let  us  see  how  He  who 
ruleth  and  governeth  all  things,  looks  upon  the  little  things  of  his  own 
creation — how  the  great  Father  “of  an  infinite  majesty”  considers  the 
humblest  creatures  of  His  hand  :  “Are  not  two  sparrows  sold  for  a  far¬ 
thing,  and  one  of  them  shall  not  fall  on  the  ground  without  your  Fath¬ 
er.”  “The  very  hairs  of  your  head  are  numbered.”  “Behold  the  fowls 
of  the  air;  your  heavenly  Father  feedeth  them.”  “  Consider  the  lilies 
of  the  field,  how  they  grow  ;  they  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin  :  and 
yet  I  say  unto  you,  that  even  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was  not  arrayed 
like  one  of  these.”  Precious  sayings  from  the  Son  of  Man  to  those  who 
have  ears  to  hear  and  understandings  to  appreciate  them. 

We  cannot  appreciate  the  importance  of  the  life  of  an  insect  in  the 
grand  designs  of  nature,  and  yet  what  presumption  forces  us  to  consid¬ 
er  its  life  unimportant,  simply  because  we  are  too  blind  to  understand, 
to  the  fullest  extent,  the  connection  of  God’s  works.  In  the  same  way, 
because  we  cannot  see  the  immediate  effects  of  an  omission  of  a  duty, 
we  presume  to  consider  it  unimportant,  as  though  God  would  have  per¬ 
mitted  duties  to  cross  our  paths  which  were  unimportant.  Thus  we  are 
ever  judging  of  His  ways  towards  mankind,  instead  of  submitting  to 
them  and  endeavoring  to  conform  our  conduct  to  his  requirements.  Our 
souls  are  like  instruments  out  of  tune,  which  send  forth  discordant 
sounds  that  so  completely  change  the  nature  of  the  tune  as  to  make  it 
harsh  and  grating  instead  of  sweet  and  attractive,  as  it  came  from  the 
composer’s  hands. 

Our  lives  must  be  so  passed  that  “  little  things  ”  receive  due  attention, 
and  then  we  shall  find  that 

a  Little  things 
On  little  wings 
Bear  little  souls  to  heaven.” 

The  ministry  of  angels  will  bring  its  aid  to  such  a  life.  Their  pow¬ 
erful  aid  will  prevent  us  from  thinking  insignificant  or  tedious  that 
which  may  demand  our  attention,  and  life  will  become  all  irradiant  with 
the  happy  feelings  which  arise  from  well-spent  days. 

Another  result  will  be  a  prayerful  spirit.  I  do  not  mean  the  habit  of 
offering  up  private  prayer,  morning  and  evening,  which  no  Christian 
can  ever  omit  without  fearful  detriment  to  his  soul,  but  that  spirit  which 
induces  a  man  to  invoke  the  aid  of  God  in  any  difficulty  that  may  beset 
him  in  life,  whether  he  be  in  his  closet,  in  the  busy  walks  of  life,  in  the 
family  circle,  in  the  perilous  storm  on  angry  waters,  or  in  the  school¬ 
room  troubled  by  the  perplexities  of  hard  lessons.  Do  you  think  tha 
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the  Father  is  unmindful  of  his  children’s  troubles — that  he  will  not  aid 
your  diligent  and  faithful  efforts  to  perform  your  school  duties — that  it 
is  improper  to  call  upon  Him  in  such  trivial  matters  !  My  dear  friends, 
whatever  it  is  your  duty  to  do,  may  properly  be  made  the  subject  of 
prayer  for  divine  assistance.  Let  this  idea  take  hold  of  you,  so  that  you 
get  its  full  meaning,  and  apprehend  the  length  and  breadth  and  height 
of  that  meaning.  Learn  first  what  your  duties  are  ;  next  that  all  are 
important  and  that  you  dare  thrust  none  aside,  because  God  has  assigned 
them  to  you  ;  and  then,  I  say,  the  result  of  all  this  will  be  a  prayerful 
spirit,  which  will  not  hesitate  to  implore  heavenly  aid  in  the  performance 
of  the  simplest  tasks.  Prayer  with  diligence,  and  prayer  for  diligence, 
will  remove  many  a  stumbling  block  from  our  path.  It  becomes  us  to 
pray  to  God  for  a  prayerful  spirit,  as  well  as  for  faith  in  the  efficacy  of 
prayer.  Christ  is  not  to  be  considered  as  devoid  of  sympathy  in  any 
trial  or  trouble  that  may  beset  our  pathway.  He  is  with  his  people  al¬ 
ways  if  they  will  only  calFuponHim,  and  believe  on  Him  when  they  call. 
No  more  beautiful  thought  has  met  my  eye,  in  the  reading  of  the  last 
year,  than  that  expressed  by  the  Rev.  J.  F.  R.  Mercein,  in  these  words  : 
— when  “  a  child  tries  and  purifies  its  heart,  Jesus  cares  as  much  for  a 
broken  toy  as  for  a  broken  fortune.”  May  not  both  teachers  and  scholars 
learn  that  his  sympathies  are  with  them  in  their  trials  !  Is  there  not  a 
source  of  relief  for*the  troubles  and  difficulties  which  may  meet  us  in 
our  respective  spheres,  which  is  unfailing  in  its  very  nature  and  free  to 
all  who  mav  wish  to  use  it  ?  Shall  we  not  learn  at  the  feet  of  the  Mas- 

V 

ter,  that  He  will  not  desert  His  children  in  any  trial  whatever  ? 

Suffer  me  to  examine  for  a  short  while  what  are  some  of  the  little 
things  which  students,  in  a  state  of  pupilage,  are  too  often  in  the  habit 
of  disregarding  as  too  small  to  require  their  careful  attention.  If  atten¬ 
tion  in  a  general  way  has  been  excited  to  what  we  have  called  little 
things,  you  will  best  know  in  what  particular  directions  your  own  errors 
lie  ;  still  some  few  striking  points  seem  to  demand  special  notice.  The 
sphere  of  woman  is  emphatically  home.  Whatever  be  her  character,  it 
will  exhibit  itself  there  in  its  naked  truth.  Man’s  sphere  being  the 
world,  he  may  conceal  his  real  character  from  nearly  every  one  with 
whom  he  is  brought  into  contact,  so  that  his  unpleasant  points  may  not 
prove  disagreeable  to  his  fellow  man.  But  whatever  woman’s  character 
be,  it  will  be  revealed  at  home,  and  will  there  be  productive  of  happi¬ 
ness  or  misery  in  the  family.  Hence  the  necessity  of  watching  every 
thing  that  may  exercise  an  unfortunate  influence  upon  it ;  and  as  a  ne¬ 
glect  of  the  duties  which  are  incumbent  on  her  as  a  scholar  must  exercise 
such  an  influence,  it  follows  that  such  neglect  should — I  say  it  with  full 
deliberation,  be  religiously  guarded  against.  I  do  not  wish  to  proclaim 
the  miserable  morality  involved  in  the  maxim — that  ho?iestyis  the  best 
policy,  but  that  it  is  necessary  to  be  honest  and  true  and  faithful,  sim¬ 
ply  because  it  is  right.  A  day  laborer  at  his  plough  is  required  by  the 
most  cogent  necessity  to  perform  his  task  in  the  best  manner  possible  ; 
nay,  it  is  in  one  sense  a  religious  duty  that  he  should  do  so.  Religion 
exists  in  week  day  life,  full  as  active  and  potent  and  necessary  as  on 
Sundays- — is  just  as  all  comprehensive  in  our  daily  tasks  as  when  we  are 
engaged  in  prayer  and  praise.  Indeed  the  whole  of  life  may  be  made 
one  continuous,  fervent  prayer,  one  glorious  anthem  of  praise. 
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Obedience  to  rules  of  order  and  discipline ,  is  generally  considered 
one  of  those  minor  duties,  which  a  scholar  need  only  perforin  when  the 
eye  of  the  teacher  is  upon  her,  or  when  an  opposite  course  will  come  to 
his  knowledge.  Our  notions  on  this  point  become  so  slipshod,  that  we 
have  learned  to  look  upon  rules  of  this  kind  as  though  made  for  the 
purpose  of  testing  our  ingenuity  in  their  violation.  If  no  direct  pen¬ 
alty  results  for  the  infraction  of  rules,  we  feel  a  quiet  glow  of  satisfac¬ 
tion  at  our  victory.  If  any  one  among  us  here  is  without  sin  in  this  re¬ 
spect,  let  that  one  be  the  first  to  cast  a  stone.  Now  every  such  pseudo- 
victory  is  a  step  towards  the  attainment  of  a  condition  of  mind  that 
will  make  us  violate  all  laws — and  the  only  reason  why  we  do  not  reach 
this  goal  is  because  the  strivings  of  the  good  spirit  within  us  are  ever 
dragging  us  from  it. 

Rules  of  order  and  discipline  are  not  made  so  much  for  the  disor¬ 
derly,  as  to  prevent  us  from  becoming  such.  Everything  in  God’s 
universe  is  constructed  in  accordance  with  laws,  which  have  only  been 
established  so  that  all  shall  move  to  His  glory,  without  the  possibility 
of  any  collision  taking  place  among  them.  Had  man  not  violated  one 
of  these  laws  at  the  very  first,  such  a  harmony  would  now  reign  through 
the  earth  as  we  are  taught  to  believe  exists  in  Heaven.  All  creation 
would  join  in  pouring  forth  such  glorious  music  that  the  angels  them¬ 
selves  would  listen  with  delight,  and  the  Creator  would  again  pronounce, 
as  when  first  He  stamped  approval  on  all  His  works,  that  all  was  good. 
And,  though  now  much  exists  that  is  inharmonious  and  discordant — 
though  the  chant  of  glory  to  God-  on  high,  is  marred  by  the  rude  and 
boisterous  notes  which  man’s  sinful  nature  is  ever  intruding  in  the 
midst  of  the  celestial  strains — yet  each  one  of  us  is  in  a  position,  where, 
by  cheerful  obedience  to  the  laws  of  harmony,  he  can  lessen  the  discord 
and  swell  the  joyous  acclaim.  "What  if  the  position  be  humble*;  that 
of  a  mere  school  girl,  or  school  teacher,  who  can  say  what  a  favoring 
approval  their  efforts  will  not  meet  from  the  Most  High  ?  Was  not  the 
poor  widow's  mite  considered  by  Christ  as  more  than  all  that  which  the 
rich  had  cast  into  the  treasury. 

There  is  a  luxury,  also,  in  the  feeling  that  we  can  look  our  fellow  be¬ 
ings  full  in  the  face,  without  a  fear  that  anything  we  have  done  in  vio¬ 
lation  of  law  can  be  brought  against  us — an  honest  pride  in  doing  our 
duty  at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances.  Many  years  ago,  there 
lived  in  Philadelphia  an  honest  mechanic,  whose  ingenuity  and  skill  had 
won  him  many  friends  among  those  whose  station  in  the  world  was  far 
above  his.  As  a  lock  maker  he  acquired  considerable  reputation  ;  when 
fire  engines  were  first  introduced,  his  attention  was  directed  to  them, 
and  his  skill  soon  led  him  to  excel  in  their  manufacture.  An  old  friend 
told  me  that,  while  talking  with  him  one  day,  he  observed  the  honest 
smith  was  taking  great  pains  in  polishing  a  brass  screw,  which  was  to 
be  used  in  a  part  of  an  engine  entirely  concealed  from  view.  “  Why  do 
you  spend  time  on  that  screw,”  said  my  friend,  “no  one  will  ever  see  it?” 
The  answer  was,  “some  of  these  days  the  engine  will  be  taken  to  pieces, 
and  no  man  shall  say  that  Pat  Lyon  slighted  any  portion  of  his  work.” 
My  young  friends,  some  of  these  days  the  record  of  our  lives  will  be 
taken  to  pieces  and  examined — let  us  try  to  have  as  few  imperfect  por¬ 
tions  as  possible 
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Few  think  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  straining  every  faculty  in 
their  efforts  to  master  the  lessons  assigned  them.  This  necessity  does 
no  spring  from  fear  of  a  teacher’s  reprimand.  If  this  were  all,  it  might 
not  be  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  considered  among  our  powerful 
little  things.  It  springs  from  the  necessity  of  obeying  God  and  our  pa¬ 
rents,  and  from  the  relations  which  we  hold  with  the  world  around  us. 

We  are  commanded  to  glorify  God  in  spirit  and  in  body.  Living 
souls  have  been  given  us.  The  whole  of  nature  is  extended  before  us 
as  our  birthright.  We  have  not  only  talents,  but  the  means  of  cultivat¬ 
ing  them.  Shall  we  despise  these  talents,  and,  instead  of  learning  to 
know  God’s  works  and  thus  to  put  ourselves  in  the  way  of  doing  his  ser¬ 
vice  most  effectually  here,  by  sloth  and  carelessness  lose  every  oppor¬ 
tunity  ?  It  is  really  a  fearful  thing  to  look  back  upon  misspent  time  ! 
Every  man  is  willing  to  acknowledge  how  great  a  sinner  he  is  in  this  re¬ 
spect ;  and,  while  we  find  lamentations  on  all  sides  on  account  of  lost 
time,  no  one  has  ever  yet  been  found  who  truly  regretted  any  efforts  he 
may  have  made  to  employ  the  moments  profitably  as  they  glided  into 
Eternity. 

But  the  task  of  education  having  been  transferred  from  parents  to 
teachers,  all  the  respect  which  we  owe  to  the  former  requires  us  to  con¬ 
form  to  the  wishes  of  the  latter.  Lessons  are  to  be  conned  because 
they  have  been  assigned  to  the  pupil,  and  not  because  they  are  pleasant. 
It  is  a  great  thing  to  obey  orders  from  those  who  have  the  right  to  give 
them,  and  it  is  just  as  necessary  as  it  is  to  resist  the  commands  of  those 
who  usurp  authority.  The  parent,  in  eager  solicitude  for  the  temporal 
as  well  as  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  child,  selects  what  it  considers  as 
the  best  course  of  mental  training  for  it  to  undergo,  or  elects  some  par¬ 
ticular  teacher,  or  school,  in  whose  care,  for  the  time  being,  this  whole 
subject  is  placed.  Hence  the  teacher,  to  a  certain  extent,  is  to  be  looked 
upon  as  a  parent,  and  whatever  tasks  are  assigned  by  him  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  of  the  same  importance  as  though  they  were  directly  ordered 
by  the  parent. 

Again :  our  relations  to  our  fellow  men  require  that  our  minds  should 
be  so  trained,  that  we  shall  be  able  to  do  the  greatest  possible  good  in 
our  respective  spheres  of  labor.  All  that  we  can  do,  during  our  aca¬ 
demic  course,  will  but  feebly  fit  us  for  this  task.  By  honestly  seizing 
hold  of  the  studies  assigned  us,  faithfully  bending  our  every  energy  to 
their  mastery,  success  will  crown  our  efforts.  The  honest  glow  of  sat¬ 
isfaction  will  cover  our  cheeks,  when  we  know  that  we  ane  laboring  from 
the  love  of  doing  our  duty.  The  rewards,  which  crown  the  hero  after 
deeds  of  carnage,  are  not  more  precious  than  those  feelings  which  fill 
the  student’s  breast,  as  the  well-conned  lesson  has  been  recited,  and  his 
conscience  has  bid  him  rest  satisfied  that  he  has  done  his  duty  according 
to  the  measure  of  ability  that  God  has  given  him  :  And  then,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  such  rewards,  there  is  the  fact  that  knowledge  has  been  gained, 
which  will  cling  to  him  after  friends  have  deserted,  and  the  world  has 
turned  a  cold  and  repulsive  face.  It  is  a  sad  subject  to  contemplate, 
but  facts  are  stubborn  things  and  we  must  all  sooner  or  later  contem¬ 
plate  it — it  is  a  sad  thought  that  most  all  of  our  schoolday  friendships 
are  short  lived.  We  leave  school  with  the  warmest  protestations  of 
friendship,  but  a  few  short  months  in  the  world  show  us  tha  this  will  not 
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withstand  the  effect  of  separation  ;  despite  the  protestations  to  the  contra¬ 
ry,  our  friendships  grow  cold  and  our  love  becomes  dim.  In  this  view, 
while  not  despising  earthly  friendships  and  straining  every  nerve  to  re¬ 
tain  the  dear  intimacies  of  your  school-life,  strive  to  make  such  friendship 
with  knowledge,  as  will  survive  all  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune  and  of 
life. 

Among  the  little  things  considered  as  of  trifling  importance  in  a 
boarding  school,  unfortunately  both  by  teachers  and  pupils,  is  the  law 
which  regulates  the  time  of  rising  in  the  morning.  In  all  well-regu¬ 
lated  schools,  pupils  are  required  to  rise  at  a  certain  hour  so  as  to  be 
present  at  the  morning  prayers  of  the  family,  sufficient  time  generally 
being  allowed  between  the  two  periods  to  admit  of  the  necessary  ar¬ 
rangements  of  toilet  for  the  day.  A  careless  consideration  of  the  real 
spirit  of  these  rules  leads  to  the  disregard  of  the  letter.  We  think  we 
have  conformed  with  the  law,  if  we  only  make  our  appearance  at  the 
time  when  prayers  are  to  be  held,  and  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  pay  at¬ 
tention  to  the  signal  which  warns  us  to  leave  our  beds.  Let  us  see  if 
there  is  any  evil  resulting  from  this  apparently  trivial  violation  of  law. 
If  a  law  is  to  be  obeyed  at  all,  its  letter  as  well  as  its  spirit  should  be 
considered  whenever  this  is  possible.  Through  disregard  of  this  prin¬ 
ciple,  we  learn  how  to  violate  laws,  and,  having  once  begun,  with  even 
as  simple  a  law  as  that  which  regulates  the  time  of  leaving  bed,  it  is  an 
easy  matter  to  train  ourselves  to  violations  of  other  and,  seemingly 
more  important  laws.  It  is  impossible  to  say  what  effect  upon  the  for¬ 
mation  of  character,  such  infractions  of  rules  may  produce.  Like  all 
little  things,  when  disregarded,  they  establish  a  careless  tendency,  which 
shall  end — no  one  can  tell  where.  Never  accustom  yourselves  to  com¬ 
promises  with  wrong.  We  cannot  suffer  ourselves  to  come  into  contact 
with  pitch  without  receiving  a  certain  amount  of  defilement — we  cannot 
trifle  with  a  disregard  for  law,  without  having  our  consciences  somewhat 
seared  and  ourselves  made  regardless  of  their  demands. 

I  have  said  nothing  as  to  the  necessity  of  early  rising,  as  this  seems 
to  be  a  mooted  point  among  men.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  all 
authorities,  human  and  inspired,  unite  in  declaring  how  inestimable  are 
its  benefits,  how  the  fresh,  invigorating  air  of  the  morning  brings  the 
glow  of  health  to  the  cheek,  and  renewed  strength  to  the  whole  vital  sys¬ 
tem — how  the  faculties  are  thoroughly  aroused  to  such  duties  as  may  de¬ 
volve  upon  us — how  a  joyousness  of  soul  possesses  us  instead  of  that 
dull,  stupid  feeling  which  always  follows  a  long  protracted  sleep.  The 
wisest  man  that  ever  governed  the  favored  people,  speaks  thus  in  his 
maxims  of  wisdom,  “  Go  to  the  ant,  thou  sluggard  ;  consider  her  ways, 
and  be  wise !  which  having  no  guide,  overseer,  or  ruler,  provideth  her 
meat  in  the  summer,  and  gathereth  her  food  in  the  harvest.  How  long 
wilt  thou  sleep,  0  sluggard  ?  When  wilt  thou  arise  out  of  thy  sleep  ? 
Tet  a  little  sleep,  a  little  slumber,  a  little  folding  of  the  hands  to  sleep: 
so  shall  thy  poverty  come  as  one  that  traveleth,  and  want  as  an  armed 
man.” 

Another  consideration  still  points  out  the  necessity  of  obeying  the 
rule  as  regards  early  rising,  and  that  is  the  necessity  of  having  our  fac¬ 
ulties  fully  awake  before  joining  in  morning  prayers.  What  kind  of 
worship  is  that  which  is  offered  up  by  a  soul  still  torpid  and  inactive 
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from  the  sleep  of  the  night,  by  eyes  not  yet  fully  relieved  from  the 
heaviness  of  their  lids,  by  a  person  whose  continuous  yawns  and  deep 
drawn  sighs  show  that  he  is  regretting  the  necessity  of  leaving  the  land 
of  slumbers  ?  Common  politeness  forbids  that  we  should  exhibit  such 
indications  of  want  of  interest  and  disquietude,  in  the  presence  of  friends 
with  whom  we  are  engaged  in  conversation.  One  is  voted  rude 
and  vulgar  by  the  world,  should  he  indulge  in  them,  and  is  only  excusa¬ 
ble  on  the  ground  of  weakness  of  body  induced  by  disease.  Are  they 
then  less  offensive  in  the  sight  of  God  than  in  that  of  man,  or  rather 
are  they  not  insults  to  His  divine  majesty  ?  If  it  require  hours  for  us 
to  overcome  the  stupefying  effects  of  sleep,  or  miles  of  walking  to  bring 
our  faculties  into  a  condition  of  perfect  wakefulness,  let  us  not  begrudge 
either  so  as  to  put  our  whole  bodies,  minds  and  souls,  into  a  proper  con¬ 
dition  before  we  come  into  the  presence  of  God.  To  such  a  conclusion 
a  little  reflection  will  lead  us  all. 

The  pleasures  of  the  table  form  another  stumbling  block  in  the  way 
of  the  Christian.  It  is  considered  a  little  thing  to  indulge  in  a  surfeit 
at  the  table.  “  Truly  there  are  no  laws,”  one  may  say,  “  established  by 
religion  which  will  prevent  one  from  eating  what  he  pleases  and  when 
he  pleases.”  Just  here  is  the  great  mistake.  'Whatever  the  laws  of 
human  health  require,  is  required  by  religion.  We  cannot  too  fre-‘ 
quently  keep  this  fact  in  mind.  But  there  are  no  general  laws,  adapted 
to  every  one,  as  to  the  nature  and  amount  of  food  to  be  consumed  at  the 
table.  The  peculiar  condition  of  each  one’s  system  soon  shows  what 
can  be  eaten  with  impunity,  and  wdiat  must  be  dispensed  with.  If  we 
violate  these  indications,  we  are  directly  violating  the  laws  of  our  own 
existence — we  are  sinning  against  the  laws  of  the  Most  High.  Every 
one  is  disposed  to  join  in  any  amount  of  denunciation  of  drunkenness — 
to  declaim  against  those  who  tarry  long  at  the  wine  cup,  but  there  are 
few  who  think  that  the  same  principle  is  involved  in  an  intemperate  or 
improper  use  of  food.  I  say  all  can  readily  ascertain  the  nature 
and  amount  of  food  required  by  their  own  bodies,  and  if  they  violate 
the  law  regulating  this  they  commit  a  sin.  The  dyspeptic,  who  wilfully 
eats  that  which  will  aggravate  the  horrible  pains  and  morbid  broodings 
of  that  disease,  is  as  much  to  be  blamed  as  the  drunkard  who  knowingly 
imbibes  the  draught  that  will  insure  him  a  lodgment  in  the  gutter  with 
the  swine.  Has  not  St.  Paul  even  given  as  one  of  the  indications  of 
some  who  “are  the  enemies, of  the  cross  of  Christ,”  the  fact  that  their 
appetites  are  reverenced  as  their  God  ?  It  is  surely  a  little  thing  to 
notice  what  one  eats  at  the  table,  but  when  our  eating  may  bring  on 
disease  and  even  death,  it  constitutes  a  sin  against  the  laws  of  our  be¬ 
ing.  It  is  a  grand  thing  to  bear  patiently  the  ills  of  life.  Every  one 
admits  that  it  is  a  sublime  thing  “to  suffer  and  be  strong;”  but  we 
must  not  shape  our  conduct  so  as  to  produce  suffering.  Says  Hr.  Lee  on 
this  subject,  “  Let  us  not  invent  crosses,  that  we  may  carry  them  ;  or 
be  weighed  down  with  any  that  we  may  lawfully  put  aside.  Suffering 
is  the  most  evil  thing  in  the  world — sin  only  excepted,  and  therefore 
tolerable  only  so  far  as  it  is  the  medicine  and  cure  of  that  root  of  all 
evil.” 

Another  little  thing,  and  the  last  that  my  time  will  allow  me  to  notice, 
is  neatness  in  dress  and  system  in  every  thing  we  do.  As  the  surround- 
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ings  of  a  man  always,  in  some  mysterious  manner,  act  upon  his  mind 
and  produce  effects  more  or  less  injurious,  it  is  proper  that  our  atten¬ 
tion  should  be  directed  to  them.  It  is  true  that  whited  sepulchres  are 
to  be  found,  and  yet  when  the  outside  is  neat  and  attractive,  we  have 
the  right  to  expect,  as  a  rule,  that  the  interior  will  not  be  full  of  dead 
men’s  bones,  but  will  contain  a  living  soul.  Avoid  slovenliness  of 
dress,  carelessness  of  manner  and  disregard  of  the  conventionalities  of 
life,  as  so  many  stumbling  blocks  in  the  way  of  your  mental  or  spiritual 
improvement.  They  will  leave  an  impress  which  may  give  you  years  of 
anguish  and  pain.  It  is  far  easier  to  avoid  a  wound  than  to  heal  one 
after  it  has  been  received,  even  though  your  medicaments  be  of  the  most 
energetic  character. 

I  have  dwelt  thus  long  upon  the  necessity  of  attending  to  little  things, 
because  at  your  age  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  cultivate  the  habit  of  doing 
so.  They  are  really  the  great  things  of  life.  It  depends  on  them  for 
its  value.  They  give  it  the  stamp  that  shall  make  it  acceptable  to  men 
and  angels,  and  even  God  Himself,  or  such  an  impression  is  made  upon 
it  that  it  is  avoided  by  all  these  and  can  only  be  welcomed  by  the  spir¬ 
its  of  discord  and  despair.  We  have  all  heard  the  song — a  little  word 
in  kindness  spoken ,  and  are  ready  to  acknowledge  the  force  of  such  a 
little  word  ;  Wordsworth  calls  that  the 

“  Best  portion  of  a  good  man's  life, 

His  little  daily  unremembered  acts, 

Of  kindness  and  of  love 

and  how  true  is  it  that  by  attention  to  little  things,  we  shall  find  that 
the  great  things  of  this  world  are  not  unnoticed,  for 

“Little  things 
On  little  wings, 

Bear  little  souls  to  heaven.” 

L.  H.  S. 


“HE  WEXT  AWAY  SORROWFUL.” 

How  much  that  young  man  had  !  And  yet  he  was  sorrowful.  He 
had  youth.  He  was  of  God’s  chosen  people.  The  rich  blood  of  Eastern 
manhood  mantled  on  his  cheek.  Yet  sorrowful  !  He  had  wealth,  great 
possessions ;  and  he  loved  them,  too.  And  yet  sorrowful  !  He  had  dis¬ 
tinction.  He  was  a  ruler.  And  yet  sorrowful !  He  had  a  spotless 
morality.  Jesus  did  not  impeach  the  truth  of  his  statement  that  he  had 
known  and  kept  the  ten  commandments  from  his  Youth.  And  yet  sor¬ 
rowful  ! 
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DIVINE  PROVIDENCE  ILLUSTRATED  IN  THE  BOOK 

OF  ESTHER. 


BY  REV.  DANIEL  GANS. 


The  book  of  Esther  is  in  many  respects  a  very  peculiar  book  to  be 
found  in  the  canon  of  Holy  Scripture.  Who  was  its  author  no  one 
can  tell  with  any  absolute  certainty,  yet  there  is  reason  given  in  the 
book  itself  for  the  general  impression  that  Mordecai  wrote  it.  The 
name  of  God  is  not  once  found  in  it,  although  it  is  true  that  perhaps 
no  other  book  within  the  whole  circle  of  revelation,  so  clearly  reveals 
his  providence  and  illustrates  the  doctrine,  that  God  rules  among  the 
affairs  of  men  as  well  as  over  the  angels  in  Heaven. 

The  ten  chapters  composing  the  whole  book  are  designed  to  set  forth 
a  wicked  plot  to  exterminate  the  Jews,  the  manner  in  which  it  was  de¬ 
feated,  and  the  care  which  God  takes  of  his  people.  The  narrative  is 
continuous  from  the  first  chapter  to  the  last,  and  no  one  portion  can 
be  properly  understood,  save  as  we  make  ourselves  familiar  with  the 
whole  scene. 

The  principal  character  in  the  narrative  is  the  King  Ahasuerus — a 
man  of  great  wealth,  magnificence  and  power.  His  palace  in  Shushan, 
the  royal  city  of  Persia,  was  a  structure  of  magnificent  proportions,  and 
comprehended  every  thing  necsssary  to  awe  his  subjects  and  gratify  his 
pride  and  passions.  He  reigned  from  India  to  Ethiopia,  over  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty-seven  provinces. 

The  next  personage  of  importance  in  the  general  scene,  is  Vashti, 
the  King’s  wife,  beautiful,  accomplished  and  proud.  The  king,  greatly 
elated  by  the  magnificence  of  his  palace  and  the  vast  extent  of  his  do¬ 
minion,  and  with  a  view  to  exhibit  all  this,  proclaimed  a  feast  to  be  held 
in  the  royal  establishment,  to  which  he  invited  all  the  princes  and  no¬ 
bles  of  the  provinces.  In  the  midst  of  the  hilarity  which  abounded, 
heightened,  if  not  maddened,  by  wine,  the  king  deputed  several  of  his 
noblemen  to  bring  in  his  wife  Vashti,  that  by  the  attractive  nature  of  her 
charms  he  might  add  to  the  glory  of  the  scene.  But  Vashti  rejected 
their  invitation  and  refused  to  obey  the  summons  of  her  husband.  This 
greatly  excited  his  wrath,  because  it  wounded  his  pride.  On  this  ac¬ 
count  the  king,  led  by  the  suggestion  of  his  servants,  issued  a  com¬ 
mandment  which  was  written  among  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persi¬ 
ans — to  indicate  its  fixed  character — that  Vashti  should  come  no  more 
before  the  king  Ahasuerus,  and  that  her  royal  estate  should  be  given  to 
another,  better  than  she.  This  is  the  beginning  of  that  series  of  events 
by  which  God,  overruling  wickedness,  so  signally  saved  his  own  people 
from  oppression  and  established  them  in  power. 

Hadassah,  or  Esther,  becomes  the  next  wife  of  the  king — equally 
beautiful,  no  less  accomplished,  and  connected  by  ties  of  blood  with 
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God’s  people.  She  was  a  Jewess.  Her  parents  dying  when  she  was 
very  young,  she  was  taken  and  adopted  by  Mordecai,  who  was  the  uncle 
of  her  father.  Admitted  thus  into  the  royal  bosom,  her  personal  charms 
at  once  gave  her  great  power,  and  thus  the  ground-work  was  laid  for 
that  complete  victory  over  the  wicked  designs  of  the  enemy  of  the 
Jews.  Thus  Providence  prepares  the  defence  of  his  people  even  before 
the  plot  is  formed  against  them,  though  the  instruments  used  for  the 
purpose  on  both  sides  are  all  unconscious  of  what  is  to  be.  The  power 
of  Esther,  the  Queen,  was  increased  still  more  by  a  circumstance  which 
■was  also  providential. 

Although  Esther  had  not  made  known  her  relatives  to  the  king  as  yet, 
she  still  continued,  as  before,  to  be  under  the  counsel  and  guidance 
of  Mordecai,  her  adopted  father.  Being  at  the  gate  of  the  palace 
Mordecai  chanced  one  day  to  discover  the  wrath  of  two  of  the  king’s 
Chamberlains,  and  to  hear  that  it  was  their  purpose  to  lay  violent  hands 
on  the  king  and  put  him  to  death.  Immediately  he  communicated  this 
fact  to  Esther,  who  told  it  to  her  royal  husband,  and  thus  through  her, 
and  one  as  yet  unknown  to  him,  his  life  was  spared.  Here  now,  in  the 
person  of  Esther,  is  the  defence  ;  and  scarcely  has  it  become  matured 
until  the  bloody  plot  is  formed  and  ready  for  execution. 

Haman  is  now  raised  up  by  the  king  to  a  position  above  all  the  princes 
and  nobles  in  the  realm.  He  was  proud  and  ambitious  and  tyran¬ 
nical.  Xo  sooner  was  he  the  prime  minister  of  the  king  than  he  re¬ 
quired  all  beneath  him  in  station,  however  far  above  him  in  character 
and  ability,  to  bow  to  him  and  hail  him  in  hisposition  oflionor.  But  one 
there  was  whose  soul  was  too  great  to  allow  of  this  hypocritical  con¬ 
duct.  Mordecai  refused  to  bow  as  Haman  passed  through  the  gate  in¬ 
to  the  palace.  This  excited  his  wrath  ;  and  representing  his  case  false¬ 
ly  to  the  king,  and  connecting  all  tlfe  other  Jews  scattered  throughout 
the  provinces  with  it,  he  obtained  a  decree  that  they  should  all  be  put 
to  death. 

But  Haman  had  not  seen  that  Providence  had  provided  against  this 
very  case  in  the  person  of  Esther,  even  before  the  false  representation 
was  conceived  in  his  heart,  or  the  decree  on  the  ground  of  it,  obtained 
from  the  king. 

When  Mordecai  heard  what  was  done  he  was  deeply  affected.  He 
put  on  sack-cloth  and  ashes,  and  went  out  in  the  midst  of  the  city,  and 
cried  with  a  loud  and  bitter  cry.  The  same  deep  distress,  mourning 
and  bitter  -weeping  spread  through  all  the  provinces,  for  the  people 
doomed  to  death  were  numerous  and  scattered  all  over  the  kingdom. 

The  Queen’s  maids  informed  her  of  the  wretched  condition  of  the 
Jews  and  especially  of  Mordecai ;  whereupon  she  was  exceedingly 
grieved,  and  sent  raiment  to  clothe  Mordecai  and  to  take  away  his  sack¬ 
cloth  ;  but  his  people  doomed,  he  would  not  receive  it. 

He  returned  word  to  Esther  requesting  her,  as  this  seemed  to  be  the 
only  hope,  that  she  would  enter  in  unto  the  king  in  person  and  plead  the 
cause  of  her  people.  Esther  felt  her  duty — her  affection  for  her  kind¬ 
red  added  strength  to  it;  but  how  shall  she  do  this  ?  The  fixed  law 
was  to  put  to  death  every  one,  whether  man  or  woman,  who  would  en¬ 
ter  into  the  inner  Court  of  the  King  uncalled,  and  such  only  could  es¬ 
cape  to  whom  the  king  chose  to  hold  out  the  golden  sceptre.  Yet  the 
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duty  was  plain  and  pressing.  Death  was  before  her  on  her  entrance, 
except  the  king  should  hold  out  the  sceptre.  A  woman’s  heart  beat  in 
her  breast,  which  is  full  of  courage  as  it  is  full  of  love.  The  doom  of 
her  people  was  before  her,  which  she  could  not  bear  to  contemplate. 
She  sent  Mordecai  this  answer  :  “  Go,  gather  together  all  the  Jews  that 
are  present  in  Shushan,  and  fast  ye  for  me,  and  neither  eat  nor  drink 
for  three  days,  night  or  day :  I  also,  and  my  maidens  will  fast  likewise; 
and  so  will  I  go  unto  the  king,  which  is  not  according  to  the  law ;  and 
if  I  perish,  I  perish.” 

Here  is  a  noble  female  spirit — worthy  to  beat  in  the  person  of 
the  proudest  queen  of  earth.  She  recognized  the  providence  of  God 
and  the  rites  which  he  had  appointed,  and  suffered  no  personal  ease, 
dignity  or  honor  to  render  her  unmindful  of  her  humble  people.  She 
was  willing  not  only  to  part  with  her  pleasures,  honors,  and  splendors, 
but  even  to  sacrifice  her  life,  if  need  be,  for  her  kindred,  and  for  the 
sake  of  the  duty  which  she  owed  her  God.  “  If  I  perish,  I  perish  !” 

The  day  fixed  for  her  entrance  arrived.  Hobing  her  stately  person  in 
her  royal  apparel,  she  slowly  advanced  towards  the  inner  court  of  the 
royal  presence.  Her  heart  is  filled.  The  lawless  venture  causes  her  to 
tremble.  Paleness  spreads  over  her  countenance  which  gives  additional 
interest  to  her  queenly  charms.  At  length  the  gorgeous  Court  is 
reached.  The  stern  King  is  seated  on  his  throne.  Before  him  unbid¬ 
den,  and  contrary  to  the  law,  stands  his  beautiful  but  frail  wife.  What 
an  hour  !  The  silence  for  the  moment  is  profound — Esther  hears  noth¬ 
ing  but  the  beating  of  her  own  heart,  and  sees  nothing  but  the  King  in 
whose  hands  her  life  is.  Presently  the  King  moves — he  seizes  the  gold¬ 
en  sceptre,  and  holds  it  towards  the  queen.  She  approached  and  lay 
her  finger  upon  it,  and  lifting  up  her  heart,  thanked  God  that  he  has 
spared  her  life  and  given  her  favor  in  the  eyes  of  the  King,  on  behalf  of 
his  own  dear  people,  whose  destruction  was  sought  by  falsehood  and 
cruelty. 

The  conference  now  was  free  and  without  dread.  The  King  request¬ 
ed  her  to  state  her  petition,  and  assured  her  that  it  should  be  granted 
even  to  the  half  of  his  kingdom. 

Her  first  thing  was  to  inform  the  King  that  she  wished  to  prepare  a 
banquet  for  to-morrow,  and  requested  the  King  and  Haman  to  be  pre¬ 
sent,  stating  that  at  that  banquet  she  would  make  known  her  request. 
Immediately  the  King  sent  his  commands  to  Haman  to  be  present  at  the 
banquet  on  the  morrow.  This  only  served  to  flatter  his  vanity — the 
only  guest  with  the  King  at  the  banquet  of  the  Queen.  His  vain  heart 
was  full — his  head  became  giddy.  He  talked  largely  of  the  glory  of 
his  riches,  of  the  multitude  of  his  children,  of  all  the  things  in  which  the 
King  had  promoted  him,  how  he  had  been  advanced  above  all  the  prin¬ 
ces  and  nobles  of  the  land  ;  and  to  put  the  climax  upon  the  whole,  he 
referred  with  peculiar  pride  to  the  honor  of  being  invited  on  to-morrow 
as  the  only  guest  with  the  King  to  the  banquet  of  the  Queen.  The 
only  drawback  in  the  case  of  his  glory  was  the  presence  of  that  hateful 
Mordecai,  in  humble  office,  at  the  King’s  gate,  who  would  not  bow  to 
him  and  doff  his  hat  as  he  passed  in  and  out.  This  seemed  to  have 
been  the  fly  in  the  ointment — it  destroyed  the  whole  of  his  glory.  For, 
he  said,  “  What  is  all  this  honor  to  me  as  long  as  I  see  Mordecai  the 
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Jew  sitting  at  the  King’s  gate  !”  His  haughty  spirit  was  so  strongly 
excited  in  view  of  his  indignity,  that  he  was  willing  to  follow  any  counsel 
that  would  remove  the  offender.  At  the  suggestion  of  his  wife  and 
friends,  he  had  a  gallows  erected  fifty  cubits  high,  and  designed,  on  to¬ 
morrow,  at  the  banquet,  to  obtain  an  order  from  the  King,  that  Morde- 
cai  be  hanged  thereon. 

The  shades  of  the  intervening  night  covered  the  palace.  The  King 
rocked  on  his  downy  pillows  however  much  he  desired,  could  not 
sleep.  Providence  can  keep  monarchs  wakeful  as  well  as  subjects,  to 
accomplish  his  ends.  In  this  wakeful  state  the  King  desired  something 
to  occupy  his  mind  and  divert  his  thoughts ;  and  accordingly  commanded 
the  records  of  the  Chronicles  to  be  brought  and  read  to  him.  A  few 
pages  sufficed  to  discover  the  fact,  that  it  was  Mordecai  who  had  dis¬ 
covered  the  design  of  two  of  the  King’s  servants  to  take  his  life,  and 
that  he  had  reported  the  same  to  the  Queen,  who  had  told  it  to  the 
King — it  was  Mordecai  who  had  saved  the  King's  life  ! 

This  was  enough — Mordecai  now  is  safe.  The  King  inquired — 
“What  honor  had  been  done  him  for  this  ?”  The  servants  answered, 
“none.” 

But  a  noise  is  heard  in  the  court.  “Who  is  there?”  asked  the  King; 
and  being  informed  that  it  was  Haman,he  ordered  that  he  should  enter. 
Haman  was  here  to  request  the  hanging  of  Mordecai,  just  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  when  his  meritorious  deed  was  discovered.  The  King  asked 
Haman  as  he  entered,  “  what  shall  be  done  unto  the  man  whom  the  King 
delighteth  to  honor  ?”  Haman,  in  the  pride  of  his  heart,  thought  surely 
this  man  must  be  himself,  and  pointed  out  honors  far  higher  than  any 
which  he  has  hitherto  enjoyed.  Even  these  honors,  said  the  King,  give 
thou  to  Mordecai,  the  Jew,  standing  in  the  gate  !  How  his  pride  was 
wounded  as  he  was  thus  compelled,  by  the  King’s  commandment,  to 
elevate,  far  above  himself,  one  whom  he  despised,  and  for  whose  hang¬ 
ing  he  had  just  come  to  request  the  King  !  Thus  is  illustrated  the 
truth  of  that  scripture,  true  always — “  He  that  exalteth  himself,”  &c. 

The  morning  dawned,  and  in  due  time  the  King  and  Haman  were  at 
the  Queen’s  banquet.  jSTow  being  asked  for  her  petition,  she  said  to  the 
King,  that  her  life  was  sold  and  the  lives  of  all  her  people,  and  that 
they  were  all  resting  under  the  dreadful  doom  of  a  cruel  death.”  The 
King  was  moved  to  wrath.  “Who  did  this?”  he  asked  with  feeling. 
The  Queen,  lifting  her  little  hand  and  pointing,  replied,  “  that  wicked 
Haman.”  Kow  is  the  time  for  the  wretch  to  feel,  who  could  not  feel  be¬ 
fore.  As  the  frown  comes  over  the  face  of  the  King,  the  coward  and 
wicked  Haman  trembles ;  while  the  King  retires  to  the  garden,  he  falls 
down  before  the  Queen  and  begs  for  pardon.  He  quakes  in  view  of  the 
displeasure  of  the  Jewess  Queen,  but  could  exult  over  the  destruction  of 
her  kindred.  He  was  directed  from  the  banqueting  hall  of  the  Queen, 
which  was  the  culmination  ©f  his  pride,  to  be  taken  back  to  his  own  house; 
and  there,  on  the  scaffold,  50  cubits  high,  which  he  had  erected  for  Mor¬ 
decai.  he  himself  was  hanged.  Thus  the  wicked  are  taken  in  the  net 
which  they  lay  for  others.  “  He  that  seeketh  his  own  life,”  &c. 

Mordecai  was  now  elevated  to  the  position  which  Haman  occupied, 
and  the  Queen  gave  him  Haman’s  house.  The  whole  case  in  regard  to 
her  people  was  given  into  the  hands  of  the  Queen,  and  full  power  was 
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given  to  Mordecai,  as  the  leader  to  avenge  the  wrong  done  his  people 
upon  their  enemies.  Then  was  their  mourning  turned  to  gladness,  and 
throughout  all  the  provinces  a  feast  was  proclaimed  in  commemoration 
of  the  deliverance,  to  be  observed  annually  on  the  14th  and  15th  days 
of  the  month  Adar,  or  March.  This  feast  is  still  observed  by  the  Jews, 
called  the  feast  of  Purim — from  Pur — a  Persian  word,  which  signifies 
lot ,  because  Haman  had  by  lot  determined  that  this  should  be  the  time 
for  the  destruction  of  the  Jews,  which,  overruled  by  God’s  mysterious 
providence,  became  the  period  of  their  glorious  deliverance.  "  He  that 
loseth  his  own  life  for  my  sake,”  &c. 

Throughout  this  whole  narrative  we  see  the  mysterious  providence  of 
God  strikingly  illustrated.  In  the  putting  away  of  Yashti — in  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  Esther — in  the  elevation  of  Mordecai — in  the  downfall  of  Haman, 
induced  by  his  own  pride  and  wickedness — in  the  liberation  of  the  Jews 
who  were  hated  and  were  now  under  the  power  of  a  heathen  King- — in 
all  this,  how  strongly  marked  is  the  doctrine  of  divine  providence  !  and 
the  fact  that  God  will  make  the  wrath  of  man  to  praise  him  and  deliver 
his  people  1 

But  the  case  of  Esther  going  in  unto  the  King,  not  according  to  the 
law,  to  plead  for  her  people,  at  the  risk  of  her  life,  is  suggestive  of 
several  thoughts  with  which  the  whole  narrative  may  be  still  further 
improved.  Thus  Christ  went  in  unto  the  King  immortal,  eternal  and 
invisible,  to  plead  for  man  and  secure  the  deliverance  of  the  race. 

It  was  not  according  to  the  strict  law  of  justice  ;  for  strict  justice  re¬ 
quired  that  man  who  sinned — the  sinner — should  make  satisfaction  for 
sin.  But  Christ,  although  he  assumed  man’s  nature,  yet  was  not  a  sin¬ 
ner.  Hence  Christ  went  in  not  according  to  law,  the  law  of  strict  jus¬ 
tice  demanding  the  suffering  of  the  sinner  himself.  He  went  in  unto 
the  King  on  the  ground  of  another  law — the  law  of  mercy — for  after  all, 
God  injustice,  might  have  rejected  the  satisfaction  of  Christ,  because  it 
was  not  from  the  sinner,  and  his  acceptance  of  it  was  an  act  of  mercy. 
So  that,  notwithstanding  all  that  Christ  did,  all  his  merits,  which  were 
infinite  in  themselves,  Christ  could  not,  on  the  ground  of  justice,  demand 
salvation.  After  all  his  sufferings  and  death,  salvation  is  a  matter  of 
mercy  and  not  of  right,  because  Christ  was  not  a  sinner,  and  God  might 
in  justice  have  required  the  sinner  to  make  the  satisfaction,  and  rejected 
all  others.  But  in  mercy,  and  according  to  a  voluntary  agreement  on 
the  part  of  His  own  mind,  and  prompted  thereto  by  His  love,  He  was 
willing  to  accept  the  substitute,  who  was  not  a  sinner. 

Christ  approached  the  great  King  with  very  much  the  same  feelings 
as  those  with  which  Esther  approached  the  King  of  Persia — "  If  I  per¬ 
ish,  I  perish.”  We  see  this  in  the  garden  and  on  the  cross.  Would 
God  extend  the  golden  sceptre  ?  See  Him  when  overwhelmed  in  the 
garden,  and  hear  Him  pray:  "Oh  my  father  if  this  cup,”  &c.  See  Him 
on  the  cross,  when  God’s  countenance  was  withdrawn,  and  hear  Him 
exclaim,  "My  God,  my  God,”  &c.  But  at  length  the  great  King  reaches 
forth  the  sceptre — Christ  dies,  goes  down  into  the  grave,  rises  up  partly 
glorified  among  his  brethren,  and  at  length  from  the  mount,  he  ascends 
and  lays  his  hand  upon  it,  and  presents  to  the  King  in  person  his  peti¬ 
tion — not  on  the  ground  of  justice,  but  mercy — that  he  would  subdue 
the  enemies  of  his  people,  liberate  them  from  bondage,  and  give  them 
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the  privilege  of  sitting  down  with  Him  on  His  throne.  And  the  king 
said :  “All  power  is  given  unto  thee,”  &c.  This  is  the  deliverance  which 
the  Christian  commemorates  by  the  feast  of  Purim — making  Esther  and 
Mordecai  the  type  of  Mary  and  Christ.  The  Jews  stop  with  the  type  ; 
the  Christian  looks  to  the  antetype,  for  the  deliverance  which  Christ 
effected  comprehends  all  other  deliverances  of  God’s  people  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  the  world. 

The  same  is  true  in  regard  to  sinners  now.  When  they  go  in  unto 
the  king  in  the  tvay  of  repentance,  they  do  not  go  according  to  law — 
the  law  of  strict  justice — but  the  law  of  mercy  on  which  salvation  is 
grounded.  They  do  not  go  and  demand  salvation  because  Christ  has 
died — demand  it  as  a  right — a  right  arising  from  strict  justice,  as  if  God 
now,  in  view  of  the  death  of  Christ  was  bound,  compelled  to  grant  it ; 
but  they  go  as  beggars — humbly  entreating  that  God,  for  the  sake  of 
Christ’s  merits,  will  accept,  extend  the  sceptre  of  his  favor,  pardon  and 
save.  Their  salvation  is  still  all  of  mercy  ;  for  God  could  be  strictly 
just  if  he  were  to  reject  every  one  coming  to  him  through  Christ — but 
mercy  has  led  him  to  agree  not  to  do  this.  The  sinner  always  repeats 
the  words  of  Esther,  “  I  will  go  in,”  <fcc.  And  this  has  doubtless  sug¬ 
gested  the  stronger, 

“  I  can  but  perish  if  I  go,”  &c. 

The  same  words  are  used  also  by  the  Christian.  However  far 
he  may  be  advanced,  it  is  all  of  mercy ;  and  with  every  additional  re¬ 
quest,  he  goes  on  the  ground  of  mercy.  God  is  under  no  obligation, 
other  than  the  argument  of  his  own  mind  formed  in  mercy. 


RELIGION. 


BY  WILLIAM  HEYSER,  ESQ. 


Like  snow  that  falls  where  waters  glide, 
Earth’s  pleasures  fade  away  ; 

They  rest  on  time’s  resistless  tide, 

And  cold  are  while  they  stay : 

But  joys  that  from  religion  flow 
Like  stars  that  gild  the  night, 

Amid  the  darkest  gloom  of  woe, 

Shine  forth  with  brighter  light. 

Religion's  rays  no  clouds  obscure, 

But  o’er  the  Christian’s  soul 
It  sheds  a  radiance  calm  and  pure, 

Though  tempests  ’round  him  roll ; 

His  heart  may  break  ’neath  sorrow’s  stroke, 
But  to  its  latest  thrill, 

Like  diamonds  shining  when  they’re  broke, 
That  ray  will  light  it  still. 
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TRANSLATED  BY  THE  EDITOR. 


XXVII. 

THE  WANDERER  AND  THE  DATE  TREE  IN  THE  DESERT. 

Rabbi  Hachman  was  very  rich,  and  learned,  and  wise.  And  yet  he 
begged  his  friend  Rabbi  Jizchak  to  impart  his  blessing  to  him. 

“  You  remind  me,”  said  this  last  Rabbi,  “of  a  man  who  had  wandered 
about  nearly  a  whole  day  in  a  desert,  and]  was  now  hungry,  thirsty  and 
weary.  Still  necessity  urged  him  to  travel  on  ;  and  he  came  at  length 
into  the  midst  of  a  most  enchanting  scene,  where  stood  a  beautiful 
date  tree,  and  where  a  little  rill  rippled  smilingly  by.  The  tired  stran¬ 
ger  seated  himself  down  under  the  tree,  plucked  some  of  its  fruit,  and 
refreshed  himself  with  it. 

Thankful  for  the  unexpected  refreshment,  he  turned  to  his  benefactor 
and  said  :  “  Tree  !  tree  !  what  blessing  shall  I  give  thee  ?  Shall  I  wish 
thee  large  branches,  beautiful  leaves,  refreshing  shade  ?  These^thou  hast 
already.  Shall  I  wish  thee  choice  fruit  in  abundance  ?  Thou  art  already 
blest  with  these.  Shall  I  wish  thee  a  life-giving  rill  to  water  thy  roots  ? 
This  also  is  not  wanting  to  thee.  Thus  there  is  nothing  that  I  can  wish 
thee,  but  that  each  one  of  thy  scions,  whithersoever  they  may  be  planted, 
may  flourish  even  as  thyself.” 

And  then  to  his  friend,  he  said  :  “And  you,  my  friend,  what  blessing 
can  I  give  thee  ?  Learned  and  wise  thou  already  art.  Riches  thou 
hast  to  superfluity.  Thy  children  are  many.  Thus,  I  can  only  wish 
that  all  thy  posterity  may  be  blest  even  as  thou  art.” 


THE  OLD  GARDENER  AND  THE  EMPEROR  HADRIAN. 

“Thou  shalt  rise  np  before  the  hoary  head,  and  honor  the  face  of  the  old  man, 
and  fear  thy  God;  I  am  the  Lord. — Levit.  xix:  32. 

The  Emperor  Hadrian  passed  by  Tiberias  in  Galilee,  and  saw  there 
an  aged  man  casting  up  a  large  ditch,  in  order  to  plant  fig  trees 
therein. 

“  Had  you  properly  employed  the  morning  of  your  life,”  the  Empe¬ 
ror  called  to  him,  “  you  would  not  in  the  evening  of  your  days  find  it 
necessary  to  perform  such  bitter  toil !” 

“  I  did  employ  my  youthful  years  usefully,”  said  the  old  man.  “  But 
the  evening  of  my  life  also  shall  not  be  spent  in  vain.  I  leave  it  to  God 
to  do  as  seemeth  to  him  best !” 

“  How  old  may  you  be  ?”  asked  the  Emperor. 
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11  About  one  hundred  years  !” 

11 A  hundred  years  ?  How  ?  You  are  so  old,  and  still  plant  trees  ? 
Can  you  then  still  hope  to  eat  of  the  fruit  of  your  labor?” 

“  Great  King,”  said  the  venerable  gray-headed  man,  “  I  hope  this,  of 
course.  If  God  shall  permit,  I  may  well  yet  eat  of  the  fruit  of  these 
trees.  If  not,  my  children  will  refresh  themselves  with  their  fruit.  Did 
not  my  fathers  plant  trees  for  me,  and  shall  I  not  do  the  same  for  my 
children  ?” 

The  Emperor  was  pleased  with  tho  reply  of  the  old  man-  “  Well, 
old  man,”  said  he,  “should  you  live  to  see  fruit  on  these  trees,  then  let 
me  know  it.  Did  you  hear  it?” 

With  these  words  he  left  him.  The  old  man  lived  long  enough  to 
see  the  fruits  of  his  industry.  The  trees  blossomed,  and  bore  excellent 
figs.  When  they  were  perfectly  ripe  he  took  the  finest  of  them,  put 
them  in  a  little  basket,  and  went  to  the  King’s  residence.  Hadrian  was 
just  at  the  time  loooking  out  of  the  window  of  his  palace,  and  wheu  he 
saw  an  old  man  stooped  with  years  at  the  gate  of  the  palace  with  a 
basket  on  his  arm,  he  commanded  that  he  be  brought  directly  into  his 
room. 

“  What  do  you  bring,  old  man  ?”  he  called  to  him  as  he  approached. 

“Will  the  King,  my  lord,  be  pleased  to  call  to  mind,”  said  the  old 
gardener,  “how  he  once  saw  a  very  old  man  planting  fig-trees,  and  re¬ 
quested  that  he  should  let  the  King  know  it  in  case  he  should  live  to 
see  the  fruits  of  his  labor.  I  am  that  old  man,  and  here  is  fruit  from 
those  trees.  Be  pleased,  0  King,  to  receive  it  is  an  humble  token  of 
gratitude  for  thy  great  condescension.” 

Hadrian  was  rejoiced  to  see  such  an  example  of  extreme  old  age, 
which  was  still  blest  with  the  full  enjoyment  of  all  the  powers  of  body 
and  mind.  He  requested  the  old  man  to  be  seated,  directed  the  basket 
to  be  emptied,  and  to  be  filled  with  gold,  and  returned  to  him  as  a  pres¬ 
ent.  Some  men  at  the  court  were  witness  to  this  extraordinary  incident, 
and  exclaimed  :  “Is  it  possible  that  our  great  King  should  bestow  so 
much  honor  on  a  contemptible  Jew  !” 

“  Why  should  I  not  honor  him  whom  God  has  so  highly  honored  ?” 
answered  Hadrian.  “  Behold  his  great  age  and  imitate  his  example  of 
industry  and  usefulness  !” 

After  these  words  the  King  dismissed  the  venerable  man  with  kindly 
words,  who,  greatly  astonished  and  pleased,  returned  to  his  humble 
home. 


BODY,  SOUL  AX D  SPIRIT. 

“  There  are  three  things,  says  St.-  Augustine,  whereof  man  consists — 
spirit,  soul  and  body  ;  which  again  are  called  two,  because  often  the 
soul  is  named  together  with  the  spirit ;  for  a  certain  reasonable  part  of 
the  same,  which  beasts  are  without,  is  called  the  spirit ;  that  which  is 
chief  in  us  is  the  spirit ;  next,  the  life  whereby  we  are  joined  unto  the 
body,  is  called  the  soul ;  finally,  the  body  itself,  since  it  is  visible,  is  that 
which  is  last.” 
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THE  BELLS  OF  SHAN  DO  N. 


The  following  beautiful  Poem,  for  which  we  are  sure  the  readers  of 
the  Guardian  will  be  thankful,  we  met  with  in  a  late  collection  of  Eng¬ 
lish  poetry.  We  doubt  whether  any  language  can  furnish  anything 
of  its  kind  equal  to  the  “  Bells  of  Shandon.”  It  requires  but  little 
imagination,  while  reading  it,  to  hear  the  mellow  music  of  that  glorious 
Abbey  chime,  as  it  must  have  greeted  the  ear,  and  afterwards  still 
waked  the  memories  of  the  Poet,  sounding  so  “  grand  on  the  pleasant 
waters  of  the  river  Lee.” — Ed. 

THE  BELLS  OF  SHANDON* 


BY  FATHER  PROUT. 


Sabbata  pango, 

Funera  plango, 

Solerania  clango. — [Inscription  on  an  old  Bell. 


With  deep  affection 
And  recollection 
I  often  think  of 

Those  Shandon  Bells, 
Whose  sounds  so  'wild  would 
In  days  of  childhood 
Fling  round  my  cradle 
Their  magic  spells. 

On  this  I  ponder 
And  still  grow  fonder 
Sweet  Cork,  of  thee, 

With  thy  bells  of  Shandon 
That  sound  so  grand  on 
The  pleasant  waters 
Of  the  river  Lee. 


III. 

I’ve  heard  bells  tollin’ 

Old  Adrian’s  mole  in 
Their  thunders  rollin’ 
From  the  Vatican, 

And  cymbals  glorious 
Swinging  uproarious 
In  the  gorgeous  turrets 
Of  Notre  Dame  ; 

But  thy  sounds  are  sweeter 
Than  the  dome  of  Peter 
Flings  o’er  the  Tiber 
Pealing  solemnly  ; 

0,  the  bells  of  Shandon 
They  sound  so  grand  on 
The  pleasant  waters 
Of  the  river  Lee. 


H. 

I’ve  heard  bells  chimin’ 

Full  many  a  clime  in 
Tolling  sublime  in 
Cathedral  shrine, 

While  at  a  glibe  rate 
Brass  tongues  would  vibrate, 
But  all  their  music 

Spoke  nought  like  thine  ; 
For  memory  dwelling 
On  each  proud  swelling 
Of  thy  belfry  knelling 
Its  bold  notes  free, 

Made  the  bells  of  Shandon 
Sound  more  grand  on 
The  pleasant  waters 
Of  the  river  Lee. 


IV. 

There’s  a  bell  in  Moscow, 
While  in  town  and  Kiosk,  0 
In  St.  Sophia 

The  Turkman  gets, 

And  loud  in  air 
Calls  men  to  prayer 
From  the  tapering  summit 
Of  tall  minarets. 

Such  empty  phantom 
I  freely  grant  them, 

But  there’s  a  phantom 
More  dear  to  me — 

’Tis  the  bells  of  Shandon 
That  sound  so  grand  on 
The  pleasant  waters 
Of  the  river  Lee. 


*An  Abbey  near  Cork,  celebrated  for  its  chime  of  bells. 
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THE  SIBYLLINE  ORACLES. 

There  is  a  great  amount  of  curious  interest  connected  with  the  An¬ 
cient  Sibyls,  and  the  mysterious  oracles  or  prophecies  associated  with 
their  names.  Dr.  Humphrey  Prideaux,  in  his  historical  work  connect¬ 
ing  the  Old  Testament  history  with  the  beginning  of  the  New,  has  giv¬ 
en  a  careful  account  of  these  singular  personages  and  their  oracles, 
from  which  we  compile  and  condense  this  article  for  the  readers  of  the 
Guardian. 

When  Cncsar  Augustus,  a  short  time  before  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ, 
became  Emperor  of  Rome,  he  immediately  began  to  reform  such  mat¬ 
ters  as  needed  reforming  in  his  kingdom.  He  began  by  instituting  an 
examination  into  the  prophetic  books  which  then  went  abroad ;  for  a 
great  number  of  these  being  at  this  time  everywhere  spread  abroad 
among  the  people,  created  great  disturbances,  and  raised  many  vain 
hopes  and  fears  in  the  minds  of  men,  according  as  they  were  interpret¬ 
ed  for  or  against  what  was  then  uppermost  in  the  government.  All 
these  Augustus  called  in,  and  caused  most  of  them,  to  the  number  of 
two  thousand  volumes,  to  be  burned  as  spurious,  reserving  only  those 
which  bore  the  name  of  some  of  the  Sibyls  for  their  authors.  And 
these  also  he  subjected  to  a  strict  examination,  retaining  of  them  only 
such  as  on  this  trial  were  judged  genuine  ;  the  rest  he  burnt  like  the 
rest.  Those  that  were  pronounced  genuine  he  put  into  two  golden  cab¬ 
inets,  and  laid  them  up  in  the  temple  of  Apollo,  which  he  had  built  in 
the  palace.  These  Sibylline  oracles  were  in  great  repute  iu  the  heath¬ 
en  world,  and  are  often  referred  to  by  the  ancient  writers  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Church. 

The  Sibyls  were  women  of  ancient  times,  said  to  have  been  endued 
with  a  prophetic  spirit,  and  to  have  delivered  oracles  foreshadowing 
the  fates  and  destinies  of  Kingdoms  and  States.  We  have,  in  the  an¬ 
cient  writings,  mention  made  of  ten  of  them,  the  eldest  of  which  being 
named  Sibylla,  all  others  of  the  same  sex,  who  afterwards  pretended  to 
have  the  like  fatidical  spirit  and  power,  were  from  her  called  Sibyls,  the 
most  eminent  of  which  were  the  ten  referred  to  ;  and  of  these  the  most 
noted  was  she  whom  the  Romans  called  Sibylla  Curnce,  and  by  the  Greeks 
Erythrce ;  for  the  same  Sibyl  bore  both  these  names.  She  was  born  at 
Erythrce  in  Ionia,  and  therefore  received  this  name  among  the  Greeks  ; 
but  having  removed  to  Cumce  in  Italy,  and  there  delivered  all  her  ora¬ 
cles,  she  was  from  thence  called  Cumce  by  the  Romans  and  Italians. 

The  place  at  Cumae  where  she  lived,  and  from  whence  she  is  said  to 
have  given  out  her  oracles,  was  a  cave,  or  subterranean  vault,  digged  out 
of  the  main  rock.  Justin  Martyr,  who  had  been  upon  the  place,  speak¬ 
ing  of  it,  and  of  the  Sibyl  which  there  prophesied,  tells  us  as  follows  : 
“This  Sibyl,  they  say,  being  a  Babylonian  by  descent,  and  the  daughter 
of  Berosus,  who  wrote  the  Chaldaic  History,  came,  I  know  not  how, 
into  Campania,  and  there  delivered  her  oracles  in  a  city  called  Cuma3, 
situated  at  the  distance  of  six  miles  from  Bake.  I  having  been  upon  the 
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place,  did  there  see  a  large  chapel  or  oratory,  which  was  all  hewn  out  of 
the  main  rock,  a  work  great  and  wonderful ;  in  which  chapel,  as  the  in¬ 
habitants  made  report  to  me,  according  as  they  had  it  by  ancient  tra¬ 
dition  from  their  forefathers,  the  Sibyl  gave  forth  her  oracles.  In  the 
middle  of  the  chapel  they  showed  me  three  hollow  places  hewn  out  of 
the  same  rock,  in  which,  being  filled  with  water,  they  told  me  she  used 
to  wash  herself,  and  that  then  after  having  put  on  her  garments,  she  re¬ 
tired  into  the  innermost  cell  of  that  chapel,  which  was  also  hewn  out 
of  the  same  rock ;  and  there  having  settled  herself  upon  a  high  advanc¬ 
ed  seat  in  the  middle  of  that  cell,  from  thence  uttered  and  gave  forth 
her  oracles.”  Onuphrius  writes  that  this  cell  continued  to  be  seen  many 
hundred  years  after,  until  the  year  of  our  Lord  1539,  in  which  all  Cam¬ 
pania  having  been  shaken  by  a  terrible  earthquake  at  Puteoly,  huge 
mountains  of  sand,  gravel  and  slime,  were  then  cast  up  from  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  sea,  which  totally  overwhelmed,  and  utterly  ruined  this 
chapel  of  the  Cumaean  Sibyl.  The  same  author  tells  us  that  about  nine 
years  after,  in  1548,  having  been  on  the  place,  and  made  diligent  in¬ 
quiry  of  the  inhabitants,  he  found,  that  till  that  earthquake  everything 
in  that  vault  was  exactly  as  Justin  Martyr  had  described  it ;  but  that  it 
was  utterly  destroyed  at  that  time.  But  travellers  are  there  still  shown 
a  vault,  which  they  call  the  grotto  of  the  Sibyl,  even  to  this  day. 

Of  the  time  which  this  Sibyl  lived  there  are  various  opinions.  Justin 
Martyr,  in  saying  that  she  was  by  descent  a  Babylonian,  and  daughter 
of  Berosus,  the  historian,  thus  puts  her  below  the  time  of  Alexander. 
No  doubt  he  mistook  her  for  Athenias,  the  second  Sibyl,  which  was 
called  the  Erythraean,  who  lived  about  that  time  ;  but  she  never  came 
to  Cumae  in  Italy.  Virgil  makes  her  to  have  lived  at  Cumae  in  the  time 
of  the  Trojan  war,  and  to  have  been  contemporary  with  iEneas ;  and 
others  place  her  in  the  time  of  Tarquin,  the  last  king  of  Borne.  These 
last  found  their  opinion  upon  the  supposal  that  it  was  she  herself  that 
brought  the  books  of  her  prophecies  to  that  king ;  but  this  is  nowhere 
said. 

In  regard  to  the  bringing  of  the  Sibylline  books  to  Tarquin,  this  sin¬ 
gular  story  is  told  :  While  Tarquin,  the  second  of  that  name,  reigned  at 
Borne,  there  came  a  certain  woman  to  him  from  a  foreign  country,  with 
nine  books  containing  the  oracles  of  the  Sibyls,  which  she  offered  to 
sell  to  him,  demanding  for  them  three  hundred  pieces  of  gold.  But  Tar¬ 
quin  refusing  to  pay  that  price  for  them,  she  burnt  three  of  the  nine  ! 
and  then  offered  him  the  remaining  six  at  the  same  price,  at  which  de¬ 
mand  she  being  thought  out  of  her  wits,  was  rejected  with  scorn  and 
laughter  ;  whereupon  she  burnt  three  others  of  them,  and  then  offered 
him  the  remaining  three ;  persisting  still  to  demand  the  same  price  for 
these  as  she  first  had  for  all  the  nine.  At  which  strange  procedure 
Tarquin  being  moved,  and  thinking  that  there  might  be  something  in 
it  more  than  ordinary,  sent  for  the  augurs  to  consult  them  about  it ;  who, 
on  their  examining  into  the  matter,  told  him,  that  they  found,  by  cer¬ 
tain  signs,  that  which  he  had  despised  was  a  divine  gift ;  that  it  was  a 
great  loss  and  damage  that  he  had  not  bought  all  the  nine  books  that 
were  offered  him  ;  and  therefore  pressed  him  to  give  the  woman  for  the 
remaining  three  the  price  she  asked.  Whereon  the  woman  being  paid, 
and  the  books  delivered  to  Tarquin,  the  woman  gave  him  strict  charge 
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to  keep  them  safely  as  containing  oracles  relating  to  the  future  state  of 
Rome  ;  and  after  that  6he  disappeared  and  was  no  more  seen. 

Tarqnin  put  these  books  into  a  stone  coffer,  and  laid  them  up  in  a 
vault  under  ground  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  in  the  capitol,  and  appoint¬ 
ed  two  of  the  principal  of  the  nobility  to  have  the  keeping  of  them, 
with  strict  charge  not  to  divulge  them,  or  suffer  any  other  besides  them¬ 
selves  to  have  the  perusal  of  them,  or  on  any  occasion  whatsoever  as 
much  as  in  the  least  to  look  into  them  ;  which  was  so  strictly  required 
that  Marcus  Attilius,  one  of  the  first  to  whose.custody  these  books 
were  committed,  having  given  liberty  to  Petronius  Labius  to  take 
a  copy  of  these  books,  he  was,  for  this  breach  of  trust,  sown  up  in  a 
sack  and  cast  into  the  river,  which  was  a  punishment  among  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  that  never  else  used  to  be  inflicted  save  only  on  parricides. 

After  the  dissolution  of  the  regal  power,  the  commonwealth  contin¬ 
ued  the  same  regard  to  these  books,  and  craftily  made  use  of  them 
in  the  ensuing  government  for  the  quieting  of  the  people  in  all  dis¬ 
turbances  that  ever  happened  among  them.  For  wherever  any  great 
misfortune  befel  them,  any  prodigies  appeared  to  fright  them,  or  any 
other  accident  or  occassion  made  a  ruffle  or  disorder  among  the  people, 
these  books  were  ordered  to  be  consulted,  and  the  keepers  of  them  al¬ 
ways  brought  forth  such  an  answer  as  served  the  purpose  :  and  in  many 
difficulties  the  governors  of  that  state  helped  themselves  in  this  way  ; 
and  for  this  reason  there  was  nothing  among  the  Romans  which  they 
kept  with  more  strict  and  sacred  care  than  these  books,  that  thereby 
the  use  of  them  might  be  made  the  better  to  answer  the  end  designed. 
They  always  chose  the  keepers  of  them  out  of  the  chief  of  the  nobili¬ 
ty,  assigned  them  this  office  for  life,  and  exempted  them  from  all  the 
burdens  of  the  State,  both  military  and  civil,  as  men  wholly  consecrated 
to  this  one  thing  only.  These  were  at  first  only  two,  afterwards  they 
were  augmented  to  ten,  and  later  still  to  fifteen.  Xone  others  were  al¬ 
lowed  to  look  into  these  books ;  and  then  only  when  on  any  exigencies 
of  the  State  thev  were  ordered  so  to  do  bv  the  Senate.  Thus  were 

*  j 

these  books  carefully  kept  till  the  civil  wars  of  Sylla  and  Marius,  when, 
the  capitol  being  accidentally  set  on  fire  and  burnt  to  the  ground,  these 
books  were  burnt  with  it.  This  happened  in  the  year  before  Christ  83. 

Seven  years  afterwards,  the  capitol  being  again  rebuilt,  Caius  Scri- 
bonius  Curio  being  then  Consul,  made  a  motion  in  the  Senate  about  re¬ 
storing  the  Sibylline  oracles.  The  motive  in  desiring  their  restoration 
was  the  benefit  they  had  been,  and  could  still  be  to  the  commonwealth. 
The  Senate  understanding  that  some  of  these  oracles  were  still  in  exist- 
tance  at  Erythree  in  Ionia,  where  the  Sibyl  was  born,  they  sent  three 
ambassadors  from  their  body  to  take  copies  of  them  and  bring  them  to 
Rome  These  gathered  together  from  the  papers  of  several  private- 
persons  about  two  thousand  verses  in  the  Greek  language,  pretending 
to  be  Sibylline  prophecies  and  oracles,  and  brought  them  back  with  them 
to  Rome.  Still  others  were  gathered  at  Samos,  Ilium,  and  other  cities, 
in  Greece,  Sicily,  Africa,  and  Italy  ;  and  thus  great  numbers  of  what 
pretended  to  be  oracles  of  the  Sibyls  were  collected  and  laid  up  in  the 
new  capitol  in  place  of  those  that  had  been  burnt. 

But  there  was  this  great  difference  between  those  books  and  those 
burnt  in  the  capitol ;  those  were  not  known  to  the  vulgar,  while  these 
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were ;  and  the  public  importance  given  to  them  by  the  Roman  Senate 
only  made  them  to  be  better  remembered  and  more  widely  dispersed. 
Thus,  in  the  whole  collection  laid  up  in  the  capitol,  there  was  scarcely 
a  single  prophesy  or  oracle  of  which  there  were  not  copies  in  private 
hands.  From  these,  floating  about  in  private  hands,  Yirgil  had  that 
Sibylline  prophecy  of  the  coming  of  Christ,  and  the  restoring  of  justice, 
righteousness  and  blessedness  to  the  world  by  Him,  which  he  has  set 
forth  in  his  fourth  Eclogue  ;  and  from  them  came  also  the  many  other 
prophecies  of  the  same  import,  which  at  this  time  went  abroad  in  the 
pagan  world. 

Their  being  thus  popularly  known,  the  object  aimed  at  in  their  use  by 
the  Roman  Senate,  was  in  a  great  measure  defeated.  To  rectify  this 
difficulty  a  law  was  made  that  all  who  had  any  copies  of  them  should 
bring  them  to  the  pretor  of  the  city  ;  and  all  were  prohibited  under 
pain  of  death  to  withhold  any  of  them.  But  a  secret  is  sweet,  and  may 
be  kept.  The  law  did  not  accomplish  the  end.  Not  only  did  many  re¬ 
tain  what  they  had,  but  many  others  were  forged  ;  and  Sibylline  leaves 
were  again  floating  about,  as  if  blown  by  an  unseen  power,  plenty  as  the 
leaves  of  the  forest.  It  was  this  that  induced  Augustus,  on  taking  on 
him  the  high-priesthood  of  Rome,  to  revive  the  same  law.  Whereon 
so  many  copies  of  these  pretended  prophecies,  being  brought  in  as 
amounted  to  a  great  multitude  of  volumes,  he  ordered  them  all  strictly 
to  be  examined,  and  having  burned  and  destroyed  all  that  were  disap¬ 
proved,  to  the  number  mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  this  article,  he  de¬ 
posited  the  rest  for  the  use  of  the  State.  These  afterwards  Tiberius 
caused  to  be  examined  over  again,  burning  many  more  of  them,  pre¬ 
serving  only  such  of  them  as  were  of  moment,  and  found  worthy  of  ap¬ 
probation  for  that  service  of  the  State  for  which  they  were  originally 
intended  ;  and  to  these,  long  as  Rome  remained  heathen,  great  recourse 
was  had.  For  about  this  time,  on  the  coming  of  Christ  our  Saviour, 
the  great  Oracle  of  all  truth,  all  other  oracles  ceasing,  the  Sibylline 
prophecies,  and  the  Sortes  Yirgilanae,  the  Sortes  Prsenestince,  with  some 
other  like  foolish  inventions  for  divination,  were  the  only  oracles  they 
had  to  consult.  In  this  use  the  Sibylline  oracles  continued  till  the  year 
of  our  Lord  399,  when  they  were  utterly  destroyed. 

Their  destruction  was  brought  about  on  this  wise :  Not  long  before  the 
year  399,  a  prophecy  had  been  given  out  by  the  heathen  Romans  which 
it  was  pretended  had  been  taken  from  the  Sibylline  oracles,  which  im¬ 
ported,  that  Peter  had  by  magic  founded  the  Christian  religion,  and 
that  it  was  to  last  only  for  the  term  of  365  years,  and  that  it  was,  at  the 
end  of  that  time  wholly  to  vanish  and  be  no  more  professed  in  the 
world.  This  term  expiring  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  398 — that  being 
exactly  365  years  after  the  ascension  of  Christ  into  heaven,  and  the 
first  establishing  of  the  Christian  religion  thereupon — Honorius,  the  Ro¬ 
man  Emperor,  taking  advantage  of  this  to  convict  these  Sibylline  writ¬ 
ings  of  manifest  forgery  and  imposture,  ordered  them  all  to  be  de¬ 
stroyed  ;  and  accordingly  the  next  year,  A.  X).  399,  Stilico,  by  virtue  of 
a  decree  from  him,  burnt  all  these  prophetic  writings,  and  pulled 
down  and  utterly  demolished  the  temple  of  Apollo  in  which  they  had 
been  deposited.  The  same  year  became  fatal  also  to  many  other  hea¬ 
then  temples  in  Africa,  and  elsewhere,  throughout  the  Roman  Empire. 
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Thus  in  the  end  did  Christ,  by  the  stability  and  progress  of  His  holy 
religion,  make  dumb  the  oracles  of  heathenism  ! 

The  oracles  are  dumb  ; 

No  voice  or  hideous  hum 

Runs  through  the  arched  roof  in  words  deceiving. 

Apollo  from  his  shrine 
Can  no  more  divine, 

"With  hollow  shriek  the  steps  of  Delphos  leaving. 

No  nightly  trance  or  breathed  spell, 

Inspired  tlie  pale-eyed  priests  from  the  prophetic  cell. 


WHAT  WOMEN  HAVE  DONE  FOR  CHRISTIANITY. 


FROM  THE  GERMAN',  BY  THE  EDITOR. 


It  was  through  educated  and  cultivated  women  that  Boniface  sought 
to  christianize  Germany.  He  sent  one  Gunitrud  to  Bavaria,  and  Theela 
into  the  Main  regions.  He  especially  depended  much  on  Lisba,  who 
sprung  from  an  ancient  noble  family,  and  was  on  his  mother’s  side  a 
relative  of  his.  She  was  an  only  child,  given  to  her  parents  when  they 
had  already  attained  a  goodly  age,  was  by  them  early  devoted  to  the 
Lord’s  service,  and  was  afterwards  educated  by  Telta,  prioress  of  the 
convent  Winbrann,  in  England. 

She  made  rapid  progress  in  learning,  wrote  well  even  Latin  verse, 
and  carried  on  a  correspondence  with  Boniface,  who  in  the  year  A.  D. 
748,  called  her  to  Germany  to  be  abbotess  of  the  convent  of  Bishopheim 
near  Wurtzburg,  which  he  intended  as  a  school  for  the  education  of 
females.  Here  Lista,  who  always  had  the  Bible  at  her  side,  labored  in 
the  work  of  Christian  discipline  and  morals  ;  and  from  all  directions  her 
pupils  were  called  for  as  prioresses  of  similar  institutions,  in  order  by 
their  influence  to  spread  Christianity,  and  cultivate  the  true  Christian 
life.  She  became  a  great  help  to  Boniface.  When  he  was  about  to 
remove  to  Friesland,  he  called  her  to  him  and  exhorted  her  to  continue 
steadfast  and  faithful  in  her  calling.  He  presented  to  her  the  dress 
which  he  had  worn  as  a  monk,  and  expressed  the  wish  that,  at  death, 
they  might  be  laid  side  by  side. 

Charles  the  Great  held  Lisba  in  high  estimation,  often  invited  her 
to  his  court,  and  made  her  princely  presents.  She  also  often  visited 
the  wife  of  the  great  Emperor  Hildegard,  and  removed  to  the  convent 
at  Schonersheim,  in  order  to  be  nearer  to  Aachan.  Only  a  few  days 
before  her  death  she  had  seen  the  Empress  for  the  last  time.  When 
they  parted  she  kissed  her,  and  said :  “Farewell,  my  dear  sovereign  and 
sister ;  farewell,  precious  part  of  mine  own  soul !  Christ,  our  Creator 
and  Redeemer,  grant  that  without  shame  we  may  see  each  other  again 
in  the  great  day  of  judgment !”  In  the  midst  of  devout  prayers  Lisba 
departed  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  779,  and  her  remains  were  laid  beside 
the  grave  of  Boniface  in  Fulda,  to  rest  till  the  resurrection  day  ! 
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The  Norman  Prince  Holla,  who  had  fled  before  Harold,  the  fair-haired 
Norwegian  Prince — Holla,  who  had  vowed  to  Gyda  (a  proud  Norwe¬ 
gian  damsel)  who  had  rejected  his  hand  with  the  words  :  “I  will  only 
then  accept  it  when  you  shall  bring  me  all  Norway  as  a  morning  pres¬ 
ent,’’  that  he  would  not  again  comb  his  beautiful  hair  till  he  was  ruler 
of  the  whole  country,  conquered  the  northern  shores  of  France  and 
married  Grisba,  a  French  Princess.  Through  her  influence  he  became  a 
Christian,  and  led  his  people  also  to  embrace  Christianity. 

In  Bohemia,  about  the  year  A.  D.  930,  the  Princess  Drahomira  earnestly 
labored  for  the  defence  and  preservation  of  paganism.  But  Ludmilla, 
the  wife  of  Yorziwoys,  wrought  victoriously  against  her  for  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  Christianity  ;  and  for  her  zeal  she  was  afterwards  numbered 
among  the  saints  of  the  calendar. 

From  love  to  the  beautiful  Bohemian  Dombrowka,  Miesko,  the  Polish 
Prince,  divorced  himself  from  his  seven  wives,  received  baptism,  A.  I). 
966,  and  constrained  his  people  to  embrace  Christianity. 

The  Hussian  Princess  Olga,  when,  about  the  year  A.  D.  945,  her  hus¬ 
band  had  fallen  in  a  contest  with  the  Drewliers,  a  people  dwelling  in 
the  western  part  of  Kiew,  seized  the  reigns  of  government.  Fearfully 
boiled  her  vengeance  !  Twenty  delegates  who  were  sent  to  her  by  the 
Drewliers  to  solicit  her  hand  in  marriage  with  their  King,  she  caused  to 
be  buried  alive — a  number  of  prominent  men  of  that  people  she  burnt 
in  a  bath  room,  and  as  an  offering  on  Igor’s  grave  she  cut  to  pieces 
5000  men  !  It  is  said  that  to  those  who  came  to  her  capital  city,  and 
honorably  explained  and  justified  themselves,  she  offered  pardon  on  the 
condition  that  they  would  pay  her  tribute.  When  these  expressed 
their  willingness  to  accept  the  condition  of  tribute,  she  asked  of  each 
family  three  doves  and  three  sparrows ;  these  birds  she  had  clothed 
with  very  combustible  material,  then  setting  them  on  fire,  left  them  fly, 
and  thus  set  the  whole  city  in  a  terrible  conflagration  ! 

This  Olga,  after  she  had  brought  this  awful  offering  of  death,  was 
moved  to  civilize  her  rude  people,  and  she  saw  that  the  best  means  to 
accomplish  this  was  to  introduce  Christianity.  She  made  a  visit  to 
Constantinople,  where  she  submitted  to  Christian  instruction,  and 
received  baptism.  She  declined  an  offer  of  marriage  which  the  Greek 
Emperor  made  to  her,  still  a  beautiful  widow  of  sixty  years.  She  took 
the  name  of  Helena,  by  which  name  she  now  stands  among  the  saints  of 
the  calendar.  She  turned  to  the  German  Emperor,  Otho  I.,  and  begged 
him  to  furnish  her  Christian  teachers,  which  request  was  granted  her. 
Christianity,  however,  made  slow  progress  among  her  people  ;  and  her 
son,  Swaetoslaw,  she  was  not  able  to  incline  towards  its  acceptance. 
But  her  uncle,  Bladimir,  who  at  first  hesitated  whether  he  should  accept 
the  Jewish,  Mahommedan,  or  Christian  religion,  was  persuaded  by  a 
Greek  ecclesiastic  to  embrace  the  latter ;  and  as  the  service  in]  the 
church  of  St.  Sophia  at  Constantinople,  best  pleased  the  commissioners 
which  had  been  sent  out  to  become  acquainted  with  the  religious  wor¬ 
ship  of  all  lands,  he  introduced  this  service,  after  which  the  Greek 
Princess  Anna,  with  whom  he  had  become  united  in  marriage,  induced 
him,  A.  D.  938,  to  submit  to  baptism,  and  thus  devote  himself  person¬ 
ally  to  the  Christian  religion. 
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“  Gather  cp  the  Fragments  that  Remain,  that  Nothing  may  be  Lost.” 


THE  MIRACLB  OF  CANA  IN  GALILEE. 

[St.  John  II;  1—11.] 

As  Christ  began  his  ministry,  not  in 
Judea  the  centre  of  the  old  religion,  nor 
in  Samaria  the  centre  of  the  old  schism, 
but  in  half-heathen  Galilee — Galilee  of 
the  Gentiles — so  He  performed  his  first  ' 
miracle  there.  The  significance  of  this, 
4is  to  his  relation  and  ultimate  mission  to 
-the  Gentiles  : — 

His  first  miracle  is  performed  in  the 
family. 

I.  The  radioal  (radical  taken  in  its 
good  sense)  character  of  Christianity. 
It  begins  at  the  roots  and  germs.  Hence 
we  have : 

(a)  His  first  parable  is  of  the  seed. 
Mark  IV. 

His  first  miracle  in  the  family  where  i 
we  begin,  where  nations  begin,  where  j 
Christ’s  human  life  began,  and  where 
evermore  begins  all  glory  to  God  in  the 
highest,  all  peace  on  earth,  all  good 
will  to  men. 

(b)  We  have  his  first  miracle  not  only 
in  the  family,  but  on  the  occasion  of  a 
founding  or  constituting  a  family — at ! 
a  marriage.  The  solemn  consequen- ; 
ces  which  depend  on  marriage.  “Only  I 
in  the  Lord.”  Here-  great  good — here  i 
great  evil — begins. 

(c)  We  have  his  sympathy  and  help 
in  what  seem  the  small  and  trivial 
cares  of  life.  He  interposes  His  power 
to  relieve  a  family,  in  a  delicate  position, 
from  perplexity  and  mortification.  This  I 
•shadows  forth  what  Christ  and  Christi¬ 
anity  always  do — goes  to  the  smallest 
roots  of  our  cares, 

II.  The  genial  character  of  Christ  and 
Christianity.  Jesus  sanctions  and  sanc-  | 
tifies,  by  his  presence,  a  joyful  occa-  : 
sion.  Different  from  the  austere  Baptist 
— the  severe  Pharisee — the  legalist  of  j 
all  ages.  In  Him  the  Gospel  underlies, 
precedes,  glorifies  in  joy,  the  Law. 

III.  Christ  and  Christianity  accele¬ 
rates  all  processes.  The  idea  of  a  mir¬ 
acle — it  does  not  suspend,  not  contradict 
natural  laws,  but  accelerates  them — 


reaches  the  result  instantaneously.  By 
growth  of  the  grape  is  water  also  turned 
into  wine,  but  there  slowly — here,  at 
once.  Christianity  is  a  great  wide- 
reaching  miracle,  by  which  all  processes 
are  accelerated — a  vivific  energy  in  the 
world — stimulating  all  energies.  This 
is  the  means  of  furnishing  help  and 
relief  in  straits,  as  in  the  miracle. 
Wherever  help  is  needed,  He,  by  his 
providence,  at  once  concentrates  it. 

IV «  Christ  and  Christianity  glorify 
all  things  that  come  under  their  power. 
Water,  the  lower;  into  wine,  the  higher. 
An  elevating  power.  Moses,  the  Law,  at 
the  first  miracle  turned  water  into  blood! 
Ex.  VII. — death.  Christ’s  first  miracle 
turned  water  into  wine — the  symbol  of 
life.  In,  and  through  Christ,  all  powers 
work  upward.  So  through  His  body, 
the  church,  even  as  the  water  in  the  soil 
and  air,  through  the  roots,  leaves,  trunk 
and  branches  of  the  vine,  into  the  wine 
in  the  ripe  grape. 

V.  Christ  and  Christianity  always  give 
the  best  last.  “  Thou  hast  kept  the  good 
wine  until  now.”  Sin — the  world — 
reverse  the  order,  and  give  the  best  first, 
the  worst  last.  The  world  leads  through 
(false)  joy,  to  sorrow ;  Christianity 
through  sorrow  to  true  joy. 

Let  us  learn  : 

1.  Always  to  connect  our  joyful  social 
occasions  with  the  family'.  Its  influ¬ 
ence  conserves.  The  evils  flowing  from 
social  amusement  result  greatly  from 
their  being  dissociated  from  family — 
from  its  quieting  influences — from  its 
wholesome  restraints.  Outside  social 
conventicle  amusements,  breed  extrava¬ 
gance — folly — sin.  Home  is  the  place 
for  social  diversions,  of  an  innocent 
character.  Only  when  not  provided 
here  are  they  sought  outside — which  is 
evil. 

2.  Always  call  in  the  right  kind  of 
company.  Jesus,  his  mother — the  dis¬ 
ciples — Christians.  This  festival  of  Cana 
was  not  like  those  in  the  worldly  fami¬ 
lies  of  Christ's  time.  Verse  10.  “Evil 
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communications,”  &c.  Our  proper  asso¬ 
ciates,  and  the  sharers  of  our  festive  joy 
should  he  better,  purer,  wiser  than  our¬ 
selves.  “Set  your  affections  on  things 
above  ” — in  this  respect,  as  in  all  others. 

3.  See  that  Christ  is  there.  He  will 
not  repress  or  dampen  any  proper  joy. 
In  some  cases  even  the  presence  of  the 
Pastor  is  thought  a  hindrance — such 
joy  of  doubtful  character !  Would  not 
in  such  cases,  Christ’s  presence  be  still 
more  in  the  way.  Christ  as  a  guest  is 
the  true  test  of  social  proprieties — of 
the  true  character  of  social  diversions. 


LOLA  MONTEZ. 

Who  does  not  remember  her  ?  It  is 
but  a  few  years  since  the  heads  of  all 
the  fashionables  were  turned  by  her  won¬ 
derful  displays  and  exploits.  Lola  Mon- 
tez — the  half  Creole  daughter  of  a  Span¬ 
ish  or  an  Irish  officer — the  wife  of  Mr. 
James,  in  India,  whom  she  afterwards 
left — the  dancer  of  Porte  St.  Martin  in 
Paris,  and  the  delight  and  wit  of  the 
fashionables  of  the  French  capitol — the 
dancer  for  the  King  Louis  of  Munich, 
turning  his  silly  head,  and  producing  a 
revolution,  and  became  Countess  of 
Landsfelt,  living  on  a  splendid  pension 
in  a  princely  furnished  house,  with  her 
portrait  hanging  in  the  gallery  of  court 
beauties— afterwards  banished  and  ap¬ 
pearing  in  England,  making  the  fashion¬ 
ables  crazy  there — then  the  wife  of  a 
young  English  officer,  Mr.  Heald — is  ar¬ 
raigned  and  tried  for  bigamy — divorced 
— comes  to  the  United  States  in  1852 — 
makes  and  acts  dramas  of  her  foolish 
and  wicked  adventures — goes  to  New 
Orleans —  to  California,  where  she  mar¬ 
ries  and  is  divorced  again — goes  to  Aus¬ 
tralia  in  1855 — actress  there — back  to 
this  country  where  she  delivers  lectures 
— publishes  a  volume  of  her  lectures  on 
“  Arts  of  Beauty,  and  Secrets  of  a  La¬ 
dy’s  Toilet,”  and  “  Anecdotes  of  Love,” 
with  an  “  Autobiography.”  Who  has 
not  heard  of  her  ?  And  how  endeth  this 
lesson  of  folly  and  vanity,  of  abused 
talent,  and  of  fashionable  vanity  !  Here 
is  the  sad  picture  which  the  last  ac¬ 
counts  give  of  her : 

“  Lola  Montez  is  stopping  at  Astoria 
with  a  kind  friend,  but,  alas  !  in  what  a 
condition  of  body  and  mind  !  She  is 
not  exactly  aa  imbecile,  and  yet  what 
term  will  more  clearly  express  her  men¬ 
tal  helplessness  ?  Physically  she  is  an 
invalid  of  a  melancholy  description.  A 
female  friend  of  mine  saw  her  a  day 


or  two  ago,  and  it  was  enough  to  make 
one’s  heart  bleed  to  note  her  picturesque 
limnings  of  the  wonderfully  changed  wo¬ 
man.  Lola  was  costumed  in  a  half 
night  and  half  morning  robe,  and  she 
sat  in  a  pretty  garden,  her  hollow  cheeks, 
sunken  eyes,  and  cadaverous  complex¬ 
ion  forming  a  remarkable  contrast  to 
the  gay  flowers.  She  was  unable  to  ut¬ 
ter  an  intelligible  word,  except  spasmo¬ 
dically,  and  after  repeated  efforts.  Her 
mouth  was  frothing,  like  that  of  one  in 
partial  convulsions,  and  she  was  uncon¬ 
sciously  wiping  it,  as  little  boys  do,  by 
drawing  it  across  the  sleeve  of  her  dress. 
In  fact,  she  had  the  strange,  wild  ap¬ 
pearance  and  behavior  of  a  quiet  idiot, 
and  is  evidently  lost  to  all  further  inte¬ 
rest  in  the  world  around  her,  and  its  af¬ 
fairs.  And  so  ends  her  eventful  history ! 
What  a  study  for  the  brilliant  and 
thoughtless  !  What  a  sermon  on  human 
vanity. 

THE  END. 

Since  writing  the  above,  the  papers 
bring  the  following  news  of  this  singular 
and  unfortunate  woman.  Thus  passes 
the  glory  and  the  vanity  of  this  world : 

Lola  Montez  died  and  was  buried  in 
New  York  on  Thursday  last.  She  bore 
the  title  in  Bavaria  of  the  Countess  of 
Landsfelt,  conferred  on  her  by  the  King 
of  Bavaria,  but  was  driven  from  that 
country  in  a  popular  revolution.  Since 
then  she  has  been  residing  frequently 
in  this  country.  Rev.  Dr.  Hawkes  often 
visited  her,  by  request,  and  officiated  at 
her  funeral. 


VICARIOUS  SUFFERING. 

The  following  beautiful  thoughts  are 
from  one  of  Trench’s  Sermons  before 
the  University  of  Cambridge,  p.  48,  49. 

“Vicarious  suffering,  it  is  strange  to 
hear  the  mighty  uproar  that  is  made 
about  it ;  when  indeed  in  lower  forms — 
not  low  in  themselves,  though  low  as 
compared  with  the  highest — it  is  every¬ 
where,  where  love  is  at  all.  For  indeed 
is  not  this,  one  freely  taking  on  himself 
the  consequences  of  other’s  faults,  and 
thus  averting  from  those  others,  at  least 
in  part,  the  penalties  of  the  same,  build¬ 
ing  what  others  have  thrown  down,  gath¬ 
ering  what  others  have  scattered,  bearing 
the  burdens  which  others  have  wrapped 
together,  healing  the  wounds  which  oth¬ 
ers  have  inflicted  saying  the  things  which 
he  never  took  ;  smarting  for  sins  which 
he  never  committed  ;  is  not  this,  I  say, 
the  law  and  the  condition  of  all  highest 
nobleness  in  the  world  ? — is  it  not  that 
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which  God  is  continually  demanding  of 
His  elect,  they  approving  themselves  as 
His  elect,  as  they  do  not  shrink  from 
this  demand,  as  they  freely  own  them¬ 
selves  the  debtors  of  love  to  the  last 
penny  of  the  requirement  which  it 
makes  ?  And  if  this  be  so,  shall  we 
question  the  right  of  God  Himself  to 
display  this  nobleness  which  He  de¬ 
mands  of  his  creatures  ?” 


GENTILITY. 

The  following,  especially  in  these  days 
of  “Young  America,”  contains  a  great 
deal  more  truth  than  poetry.  It  is  as 
full  of  seeds  as  the  head  of  a  sun-flower, 
and  may  very  properly  stand  among  our 
“  Seed-Thoughts.” 

Genteel  it  is  to  have  soft  hands, 

But  not  genteel  to  work  on  lands  ; 

Genteel  it  is  to  lie  in  bed, 

Bu  not  genteel  to  earn  your  bread  ; 
Genteel  it  is  to  cringe  and  bow, 

But  not  genteel  to  sow  and  plow  ; 

Genteel  it  is  to  play  the  beau, 

But  not  genteel  to  reap  and  mow ; 

Genteel  it  is  to  keep  a  gig, 

But  not  genteel  to  hoe  and  dig ; 

Genteel  it  is  in  trade  to  fail, 

But  not  genteel  to  swing  the  flail, 

Genteel  it  is  to  play  the  fool, 

But  not  genteel  to  keep  a  school ; 

Genteel  it  is  to  cheat  the  tailor, 

But  not  genteel  to  be  a  sailor ; 

Genteel  it  is  to  fight  a  duel, 

But  not  genteel  to  cut  your  fuel ; 

Genteel  it  is  to  eat  rich  cake, 

But  not  genteel  to  cook  and  bake; 

Genteel  it  is  to  have  the  blues, 

But  not  genteel  to  wear  thick  shoes  ; 
Genteel  it  is  to  roll  in  wealth, 

But  not  genteel  to  have  good  health; 
Genteel  it  is  to  cut  a  friend, 

But  not  genteel  your  clothes  to  mend  ; 
Genteel  it  is  to  make  a  show, 

But  not  genteel  poor  folks  to  know  ; 
Genteel  it  is  to  run  away, 

But  not  genteel  at  home  to  stay; 

Genteel  it  is  to  smirk  and  smile, 

But  not  genteel  to  shun  all  guile  ; 

Genteel  it  is  to  be  a  knave, 

But  not  genteel  your  cash  to  save ; 
Genteel  it  is  to  make  a  bet, 

But  not  genteel  to  pay  a  debt, 

Genteel  it  is  to  play  at  dice  ; 

But  not  genteel  to  take  advice; 

Genteel  it  is  to  curse  and  swear, 

But  not  genteel  plain  clothes  to  wear; 
Genteel  it  is  to  know  a  lord, 

But  not  genteel  to  pay  our  board  ; 

Genteel  it  is  to  skip  and  hop, 

But  not  genteel  to  tend  to  shop  ; 

Genteel  it  is  to  waste  your  life, 

But  not  genteel  to  love  your  wife. 

I  cannot  tell  what  I  may  do, 


Or  what  sad  scenes  may  yet  pass  through  ; 
I  may  perchance  turn  deaf  and  blind, 

The  pity  of  all  human  kind  ; 

I  may  perchance  bo  doomed  to  beg, 

And  hop  about  upon  one  leg  ; 

And  even  may  I  come  to  steal, 

But  may  I  never  be  genteel ! 

Come  joy  or  sorrow,  weal  or  woe, 

Oh!  may  I  never  get  that  low  ! 


HONOR  TO  PARENTS. 

It  is  no  doubt  a  lovely  sight  to  see 
“  the  whole  family  in  Heaven,”  angels 
and  redeemed  men  all  unite  in  love  and 
reverence  around  one  Father.  There  He 
sits,  the  centre  of  that  circle  of  heavenly 
love.  How  they  bend  around  him  with 
cheerful  humility  !  How  they  wait  for 
His  commands  and  counsels !  How  they 
hearken  to  Ilis  word,  obey  orders  and 
return  to  Him  for  his  smile  of  approba¬ 
tion  and  love. 

So  ought  it  to  be  on  the  earth.  So  ought 
the  parents  to  be  the  centre  of  a  radiant 
circle  of  love.  So  ought  children  to 
gather  with  one  mind  and  heart  around 
them,  receive  counsels  from  them,  and 
wait  to  make  them  happy,  and  to  be 
made  happy  by  them  in  return.  But, 
alas  !  sin  divides  wherever  it  enters.  It 
destroys  unity  and  love,  and  introduces 
variance  and  strife,  where  the  sweetest 
concord  ought  to  be  found. 

Sin  loves  to  violate  law  and  walk  in 
its  own  ways.  Children  have  naturally 
in  them  this  feeling  of  independence, 
which  hates  restraints,  and  will  own  no 
master  and  no  law.  Hence  children,  as 
they  grow  in  years,  if  not  imbued  with 
piety,  grow  in  self-sufficiency,  gradually 
cast  from  them  parental  authority,  and 
treat  with  silent  contempt  or  with  open 
disrespect,  all  efforts  on  the  part  of  pa¬ 
rents  to  restrain  and  direct  them.  The 
consequences,  however,  are  the  same  as 
in  all  other  cases  where  the  laws  of  God 
are  violated  ;  it  brings  often  temporal, 
and  if  not  repented  of,  eternal  evil,  upon 
the  offenders.  Hence  we  find  in  the 
word  of  God  warnings,  counsels  and 
threats  against  such  children  as  render 
not  due  honor  and  love  to  their  parents, 
and  promises  to  those  who  do. 

So  important  is  this  duty  that  God 
has  made  it  the  subject  of  one  of  the  ten 
commandments,  given  on  Sinai  amid  that 
grand  display  of  Almighty  majesty  which 
Moses  and  the  children  of  Israel  witness¬ 
ed  when  God  gave  them  his  law :  “Honor 
thy  father  and  thy  mother,  that  thy  days 
may  be  long  upon  the  land,  which  the 
Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee. 
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Appleton’s  New  American  Cyclopedia, 
edited  by,  George  Ripley  and  Charles 
Dana.  Vol.  XL  Maggiliyray—Moxa. 
This  princely  work  which  we  have 
favorably  noticed  as  each  successive  vol¬ 
ume  appeared,  moves  on  steadily  towards 
completion.  The  care  and  ability  with 
which  this  extensive  Dictionary  of  Know¬ 
ledge  is  edited  increases  our  confidence 
in  it  as  the  work  advances.  The  sub¬ 
jects  which  such  a  work  generally  in¬ 
cludes,  all  carefully  brought  down  to 
the  present  time,  including  many  bio¬ 
graphical  notices  of  prominent  living 
men,  it  becomes  an  almost  indispensable 
work  of  reference.  Every  large  library 
should  contain  it ;  and  smaller  individual 
libraries  have  only  the  more  need  of  it 
as  it  covers  ground  which  no  such  library 
in  which  the  number  of  books  is  neces¬ 
sarily  limited,  can  supply  references  on 
all  the  subjects  that  are  called  into  requi¬ 
sition  in  even  the  most  common  investi¬ 
gations.  It  seems  to  be  properly  appre¬ 
ciated  by  the  public,  as  there  are,  we 
understand,  over  twelve  thousand  copies 
taken  by  subscription.  This  is  a  large 
circulation  to  begin  with  ;  but  it  is  not 
only  well  deserved  by  the  work,  but  also 
needed  to  cover  the  immense  outlay  re¬ 
quired  by  the  enterprising  publishers  to 
get  it  up.  Elias  Barr  &  Co.,  Lancaster, 
are  agents,  who  furnish  the  work  at  the 
regular  price  of  $3  per  volume  in  cloth. 


The  following  notice  of  the  “Golden 
Censer,”  has  been  sent  us  by  “  J.  H.  A. 
B.”  As  his  view  of  the  book,  we  cheer¬ 
fully  give  it  an  insertion  here. — Ed. 

The  Golden  Censer:  Or  Devotions  for 
Young  Christians.  By  Rev.  H.  Har- 
baugh,  D.  D.  Phila.,  Lindsay  &  Bla- 
kiston,  1860.  pp.  491. 

This  devotional  manual  has,  thus  far, 
met  with  a  most  favorable  and  flattering 
reception.  It  could  hardly  have  been 
otherwise.  It  proposes  to  meet  a  want 
which  has  been  so  long  deeply  felt,  that 
any  sincere  approximation  to  its  supply 
had  an  advance  guarantee  of  a  welcome. 
That  a  book  of  this  character  should 
suit  the  tastes  and  views  of  all  who  may 
book  into  it  with  a  critical  eye,  can 
hardly  be  expected.  It  necessarily  goes 
over  a  broad  field  of  Christian  thought 
and  feeling,  and  touches  upon  many  del¬ 
icate  and  disputed  points.  He  would  j 
iiandle  a  pen  of  most  extraordinary  dis¬ 


cretion  and  skill,  who  should  treat,  in  a 
practical  way,  of  all  these  points,  with¬ 
out  coming  into  collision  with  some  di¬ 
verging  sentiment.  The  general  success 
of  this  manual,  in  this  respect,  will  be 
gratifying  to  every  impartial  reader. 
Let  those  who  think  the  work  might  be 
better  done,  take  hold  at  once.  The 
field  is  not  shut  against  them.  Mean¬ 
while  let  our  young  members  procure 
and  devoutly  use  this  book ;  it  can  hardly 
fail  under  God’s  blessing  to  do  them 
good.  Let  them  use  it,  not  as  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  their  own  free  private  medita¬ 
tions  and  prayers.  This  is  not  any  legit¬ 
imate  design  of  such  manuals.  Their 
highest  proper  aim  is  to  give  direction 
and  aid  to  our  own  private  thoughts  and 
spontaneous  personal  devotions.  We 
cannot  grow  in  grace,  or  get  to  Heaven, 
by  saying  prayers,  nor  even  by  admiring 
the  beautifully  composed  devotions  of 
others.  Each  one  must  pray  for  him¬ 
self.  But  all  who  endeavor  habitually 
and  devoutly  to  do  this,  must  have,  more 
than  once,  felt  the  advantage  of  such 
outward  helps,  as  furnishing  suitable 
forms  in  which  to  utter  the  deep  de¬ 
sires  and  feelings  of  the  heart.  Such 
manuals  therefore  are  to  be  warmly 
commended.  And  whilst  they  are 
primarily  designed  for  young  Chris¬ 
tians,  they  may  also  be  jused  with 
profit  by  such  as  have  been  longer  on 
the  narrow  way,  and  are  nearer  the 
happy  end  of  their  toilsome  pilgrimage. 
May  this  “Golden  Censer”  yield  much 
fragrant  incense  to  the  Lord. 

Young  American’s  Picture  Gallbry  ; 

The  Young  Pilgrim  :  Lindsay  &  Bla- 

kiston,  Philadelphia,  1860. 

Both  highly  interesting  books  for 
children  and  youth.  The  former  is  got¬ 
ten  up  in  large  quarto  form,  beautifully 
bound,  and  embellished  with  a  large 
number  of  historical  plates.  It  breathes 
a  spirit  of  true  patriotism,  such  as  needs 
especially  to  be  inculcated  in  these  dis¬ 
loyal  days.  “The  Young  Pilgrim”  is  a 
successful  abridgement  of  John  Bun- 
yan’s  famous  work,  and  is  well  adapted 
to  interest  and  instruct  the  large  class 
of  persons  for  whom  it  is  designed.  The 
publishers  merit  great  praise,  and  a  lib¬ 
eral  patronage,  for  seeking  to  supply 
our  juvenile  literature  with  such  sub¬ 
stantial  books. 
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OLD  AND  NEW  ASSOCIATIONS. 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


How  things  change  !  Much  faster  do  things  change  now  than  they 
did  in  a  time  not  remote  in  the  past.  The  “  olden  time  ”  is  not  so  far 
back  to  us  as  it  was  to  our  Fathers.  One  need  not  now  be  fourscore 
years  old,  to  be  able  to  speak  of  the  “  olden  time  ”  to  the  astonishment 
of  the  young.  Those  of  us,  the  days  of  whose  years  have  not  attained 
half  that  number,  can  speak  to  our  children  of  the  days  of  old,  and  tell 
them  things  that  belonged  to  our  day  and  generation,  that  sound  as  strange 
and  wonderful  to  their  ears  as  did  the  tales  of  our  grandfathers  to  us 
when  we  sat  on  their  knees. 

We  are  sometimes  disposed  to  pity  the  children  of  the  present  gene¬ 
ration  for  being  compelled  to  remain  ignorant  of  many  of  those  cus¬ 
toms  and  scenes  now  faded  away  with  the  past,  once  so  familiar  to  us, 
and  from  which  we  hare  still  many  of  our  pleasantest  half-poetical 
memories. 

What,  for  instance,  do  the  lads  of  the  present  day  know  of  either  the 
stumpy  toot,  or  the  smoothly  sounding  lengthened  swell  of  the  dinner 
horn,  that  once  called  us  from  the  fields — a  sound  which  started  the 
dogs  to  a  fearful  yell,  caused  the  horses  to  prick  up  their  ears  as  if 
they  too  had  an  interest  in  it,  and  painted  in  every  plow'-boy’s  imagina¬ 
tion  the  pleasant  vision  of  a  smoking  dinner.  The  pleasant  horn  is 
laid  aside.  And  what  have  we  in  its  place  ?  Alas  !  a  dull  cast-iron 
bell,  of  most  unpoetical  sound,  hanging  between  two  upright  poles  in 
the  yard,  or  on  the  top  of  the  house.  No  maiden  ever  gets  red  cheeks 
pulling  the  string  of  that  stupid  dinner  signal.  Yankee  machines  have 
hushed  the  sound  of  the  flax-break  and  scutching  knife.  Tflyeshing 
machines  have  stopped  the  music  of  the  sounding  flail.  Black  dull  coal 
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Old  and  New  Associations. 


[March, 


has  banished  from  the  hearth  forever  the  cheerful  crackling  wood  fires 
which  the  poets  have  been  so  much  pleased  with  in  all  ages.  Light  buggies 
and  good  roads  have  caused  the  old-time  saddles  to  disappear,  so  that 
they  are  only  now  relics  of  the  garret.  Even  the  friendly  carry-all  is  no 
more  seen  ;  and  whoever  would  dare  to  come  to  town  with  one  of  these 
venerable  conveniences  would  be  laughed  at  by  rude  boys,  and  giggled 
at  by  school  girls.  Where  is  the  old  plated  straw  hat  ?  Crowded  out 
by  the  palm  leaf,  for  which  commerce  is  responsible.  Where  are  the 
ladies’  wide  sleeves  that  used  to  cover  the  upper  half  of  the  arm  so 
richly  that  a  careless  eye  would  imagine  three  ladies  where  there  w'as 
in  fact  but  one  !  Where  are  the  long  fronted  bonnets  in  which  were 
noblest,  faces  deeply  hidden,  like  a  grave  hermit,  but  faintly  seen  far 
back  in  the  dim  twilight  of  his  cave.  Alas  !  they  have  been  crushed 
back  like  the  top  of  a  gig  when  the  riders  prefer  to  sit  out  in  the  open  air. 

In  towns  it  is  no  better.  For  the  old  town  pump  we  have  hydrants  ; 
and  the  “  old  oaken  bucket  ’’  is  hidden  and  preserved  only  in  poetry. 
The  old  cake  sign  has  been  changed  to  a  confectionary  saloon.  The 
old  familiar  sign  of  the  beer  bottle  has  given  way  to  the  Lager  cask. 
The  Rising  Sun  Tavern  is  now  the  National  Hotel.  The  old  store¬ 
keeper  has  gone  to  merchandizing.  The  Doctor  has  turned  to  be  a 
Physician.  The  Lawyer  is  now  an  Advocate  and  Counsellor  at  Law. 
The  old  barber  has  been  elevated  to  the  head  of  a  Tonsorial  Institute  ! 
Thus  the  old  gives  place  to  the  new. 

We  freely  grant  that  some  of  these  changes  have  been  useful  improve¬ 
ments.  But  it  would  be  cruel  in  the  reader  to  cast  that  up  to  us  just 
now,  when  we  have  wrought  ourself  up  into  such  a  “fine  phrenzy  ”  of 
eloquence  on  the  pleasant  semi-poetical  reminiscences  of  the  olden  time. 
When  a  comparatively  young  man  finds  himself  in  a  position  to  speak 
to  those  still  younger,  of  things  belonging  to  an  age  which  for  them  is 
forever  left  behind,  he  ought  not  to  be  disturbed  by  such  utilitarian  in¬ 
sinuations  !  It  is  not  the  mercenary  and  useful,  but  it  is  poetical  and 

-  leasant  memories  that  we  are  after. 

. 

On  this  ground — granting  all  that  can  be  said  of  the  usefulness  of 
many  of  these  changes — that  is,  on  the  ground  of  pleasant  recollections, 
we  boldly  defend  the  old.  We  do  not  believe  that  the  dull  iron  bell 
which  now  calls  farmers  to  dinner,  can  ever  gather  around  itself  the 
pleasant  associations  of  the  musical  noon-day  horn.  It  wakens  no 
dogs  ;  no  horses  prick  their  ears  and  laugh  ;  no  echoes  play  down  the 
vales  and  around  the  hills  ;  the  maiden  of  one  farm-house  never  thinks 
of  answering  her  associate  at  another  a  mile  off,  by  the  friendly  imita¬ 
tion  of  each  other's  horn-tunes,  thus  keeping  up  a  daily  communion 
without  seeing  each  other’s  faces.  The  metal  bell  has  no  such  power  ;  all 
it  can  do  is  to  send  out  a  dull,  monotonous,  meaningless,  stumpy,  stun¬ 
ning  sound  over  the  fields,  which  sound  seems  to  have  no  other  ambition 
than  to  die  out  as  soon  as  possible  in  its  own  rumbling  agony.  Will 
wests  ever  immortalize  this  unpoetieal  thing  ?  Who  believes  that  hy- 


. rants  can  ever  gather  around  them  the  pleasant  associations  of  the  old 
— -  r»vn  ?  What  an  amount  of  a  peculiar  kind  of  social  life  ha 

So  of  all  the  last  mentioned,  a 


t-i.Ce/ 


^  P 

vine  with  this  relic  of  the  older,  time 


II  V 


cf  many  others  not  enumerated. 


To  serioiw  modern  conveniences  inaugurate  a  different  kind  of  so- 
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cial  life,  anti  create  a  different  kind  of  association.  These  convenien¬ 
ces  tend  to  create  selfishness  as  they  do  to  cultivate  self-dependence. 
Just  as  those  who  were  wont  to  meet  in  neighborly  sociability  at  the  vil¬ 
lage  pump,  meet  there  no  more,  but  go  separately  and  selfishly  to  their 
own  hydrants  ;  so  in  other  respects  does  each  one  more  and  more  seek 
his  own,  in  his  own  separate  way.  Mutual  dependence  cultivates  mu¬ 
tual  sympathy,  while  independence  disintegrates  society. 

Let  us  not  despise  modern  improvements  ;  but  let  11s  also  beware  of 
the  chilling  effect  produced  on  our  social  nature  by  an  entire  surrender 
of  ourselves  to  material  interests.  To  do  first,  and  most  earnestly,  and 
ever  only  on  that  which  “  will  pay,”  to  the  neglect  and  destruction  of 
that  which  cultivates  the  higher  nature,  is  a  straight  and  certain  way  to 
a  worse  civilization,  whatever  of  temporal  convenience  and  profit  it  may 
have  to  plead  in  its  favor. 


HEBREW  LEGENDS 


TRANSLATED  BY  THE  EDITOR. 


XXIX. 

CIRCUMSTANCES  ALTER  CASES. 

In  the  February  Number  of  the  Guardian,  we  gave  the  story  of  “  The 
Emperor  Hadrian  and  the  Old  Gardener.”  The  reader  will  remember 
that  the  old  gardener  received  a  basket  of  gold  for  one  of  fruit,  from  the 
trees  which  he  had  himself  planted  in  his  old  age.  Here  is  the  sequel 
of  the  same  story  : 

When  the  old  man  had  arrived  at  home  with  the  gold,  and  exhibited 
his  royal  present,  all  the  people  were  astonished.  Among  the  neigh¬ 
bors  whom  curiosity  had  drawn  to  his  house,  there  was  a  simple  and 
very  miserly  woman.  Scarcely  had  she  seen  the  great  treasure  which 
he  had  received  for  so  small  a  quantity  of  figs,  when  the  thought  struck 
her  that  the  King  must  be  very  fond  of  that  kind  of  fruit.  Hastily  she 
went  home  and  began  to  scold  with  her  husband  : 

"Thou  son  of  misery,  why  do  you  dream  along  after  this  manner  ? 
Do  you  not  hear  that  the  Emperor  is  extraordinarily  fond  of.  figs  ?  Go 
quickly  and  bring  him  some  that  you  may  become  as  rich  as  our  old 
neighbor  !” 

The  foolish  man  was  not  able  to  withstand  the  reproaches  of  his 
wife  ;  he  went  and  filled  a  large  bag  with  figs,  and  laid  it  on  his  shoulder. 
After  many  weary  efforts  he  arrived  at  length  at  the  gate  of  the  palace, 
and  asked  to  be  admitted  to  the  presence  of  the  Emperor.  When  they 
asked  him  what  he  desired,  he  answered,  that  he  had  heard  how  fond 
the  mighty  Emperor  was  of  figs,  and  had  accordingly  brought  him  a  bag 
of  this  fruit,  for  which  he  expected,  a  liberal  reward.  This  the  .cham¬ 
berlain  reported  to  his  lord.  The  Emperor  could  not  refrain  from 
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•  smiling  at  the  folly  and  presumption  of  the  man,  and  said  :  “  Then  let 
the  foolish  man  receive  his  reward.  Command  him  to  stand  still  where 
he  is  at  the  gate,  and  give  directions  that  each  one  who  enters  the  gate 
shall  take  one  of  the  figs  and  throw  it  into  the  foolish  man’s  face,  till 
they  are  all  used  up.  Then  let  him  go  !”  , 

It  was  so  done.  The  poor  man  was  mocked,  laughed  at,  and  bela¬ 
bored  with  the  juicy  figs  ;  and  instead  of  wishing  any  longer  for  gold, 
he  only  longed  to  see  the  bottom  of  his  bag  !  But  this  wish  was  only 
fulfilled  after  long  suffering  and  much  patience,  when  at  last  the  bag 
was  empty,  and  he  was  allowed  to  depart.  Sad  and  mortified  he  stole 
-  back  to  his  home.  * 

Meanwhile  his  wife  waited  full  Of  great  hope,  thinking  how  she'would 
use  the  expected  treasure,  calculating  how  many  fine  caps,  dresses,  and 
other  articles  of  clothing  she  would  be  able  to  buy  with  it !  She  kept 
thinking  how  finely  she  would  appear,  and  how  her  neighbors  would 
wonder  to  see  her  shining  thus  in  gold  and  silks.  Impatiently  there¬ 
fore  did  she  await  his  return. 

When  he  came  at  length,  and  she  saw  his  bag  empty,  she  thought 
that  at  least  his  pockets  would  be  full  of  gold.  Without  waiting  to 
greet  him  in  the  customary  way,  she  scarcely  gave  him  time  to  breathe 
a  little,  when  she  hastily  asked  him  what  kind  of  treasure  he  had 
received  ? 

Have  you  no  patience,  angry  and  miserable  woman!”  cried  her 
angry  husband  !  “  Have  patience,  and  I  will  tell  you  all.  Great  luck, 

and  much  luck,  have  I  [had.  Great  luck  it  was  for  me  that  I  carried 
figs  and  not  peaches  to  the  Emperor,  for  then  they  would  perhaps  have 
Stoned  me.  Much  luck  I  derived,  from  the  fact  that  the  figs  were  soft, 
or  else  I  would  not  have  been  able  to  bring  my  head  home  with  me  !” 


XXX.  THE  HEAD  OF  THE  SERPENT  AND  ITS  TAIL. 

Take  you  wise  men,  and  understanding,  and  known  among  jour  tribes,  and  I  will  make 
them  fulers  over  you. — Deut:  1.  13. 

For.  a  long  time  the  tail  of  the  serpent  had  always  followed  the  course 
taken  by  the  head,  and  thus  matters  went  well.  One  day,  however, 
the  tail  became  tired  of  this  way  of  going,  and  said  to  the  head  : 

“  With  great  dissatisfaction  I  have  for  a  long  time  been- observing 
your  unrighteous  ways.  In  all  our  travels  you  lead  off,  and  1/  as  a 
miserable  slave,  must  follow  after  you.  Evermore  do  you  appear  at 
the  head  of  affairs,  and  I  as  an  obscure  servant  must  stand  in  -the  shade. 
Is  this  just  ?  Am  I  not  a  member  of  the  same  body  ?  Why'  then  may 
I  not  lead  as  well  as  you  ?” 

Then  the  head  answered  :  “  0,  thou  foolish  tail !  How  could  you  do 
this.  You  have  no  eyes  to  see  danger,  no  ear  to  hear  its  approach,  and  no 
understanding  to  avoid  it  ?  Is  it  not  for  your  good  that  I  am  at 
the  head  of  things  ?”  -  '  ••• 

“  For  my  good  ?”  answered  the  tail)  angrily.  11  That  is  just'  the  way 
all  kings  and  rulers,  speak  to  their  subjects  !  But  from  henceforth  I 
will  no  more  submit  to  this  kind  of  lead.  I  will  hereafter  take  the  course 
that  seems  best  to  myselfi”  .  -  -  ..  :  •  .  o  :  AW. 
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Then  the  head  of  the  serpent  said  :  “  Then  let  ^  he  s0-  You  shall 
hereafter  point  out  the  way  that  I  shall  taffe  !” 

The  new  order  of  things  introduced,  the  tail  soon  led  the  serpent 
into  a  muddy  pool,  from  which  it  only  extricated  itself  after  much  toil, 
and  then  the  whole  body  was  so  covered  with  mud  that  the  serpent 
could  scarcely  be  recognized.  Next  the  tail  led  it  into  a  thorn-bush, 
and  the  more  it  labored  to  get  out  the  more  was  its  flesh  cut  and  wound¬ 
ed  by  the  thorns  !  All  would  have  gone  to  destruction  had  not  the 
head  again  found  the  way  by  which  a  retreat  could  be  made  ! 

Still  the  foolish  tail  was  not  satisfied,  and  continued  his  whim,  till  at 
length  he  led  the  way  into  a  fiery  oven  !  Soon  he  began  to  feel 
the  dreadful  element ;  the  whole  serpent  began  to  writhe  in  agony,  and 
the' head  once  ir«re  made  a  kind  effort  to  secure  deliverance  from  the 
fearful  end  that  awaited  them  both.  But  it  was  now  too  late  !  The  lire 
had  already  affected  the  vital  and  nobler  parts,  and  the  head  shared  in 
the  misfortune  of  the  whole  ! 

When  the  ruler  (king)  is  forced  to  do  the  will  of  the  subjects,  the 
whole  nation  will  soon  be  hurried  to  destruction  ! 


The  Editor  of  the  Guardian  is  of  opinion  that  there  lies  a  lesson  in 
this  old  Hebrew  story,  from  which  many  in  our  own  beloved  land  might 
learn  exactly  that  wisdom  which  more  than  any  other  is  needed  at  this  * 
time.  How  many  have  wre  who  are  scarcely  fit  to  be  tails,  who  never¬ 
theless  proudly  aspire  to  be  heads  ! 


ABOUT  THE  BIRDS. 

The  National  Intelligencer  gives  the  following  beautiful  instance  of 
the  kindness  towards  each  other  by  the  birds  : 

“  A  gentleman  observed  in  a  thicket  of  bushes  near  his  dwelling,  a 
collection  of  brown  thrushes,  who  for  several  days  attracted  his  attention 
by  their  loud  cries  and  strange  movements.  At  last  curiosity  was  so 
much  excited  that  he  determined  to  see  if  he  could  ascertain  the  cause 
of  the  excitement  among  them.  On  examining  the  bushes  he  found  a 
female  thrush,  whose  wings  were  caught  in  a  limb  in  such  a  way  that  she 
could  not  escape.  Near  by  was  fiercest,  containing  several  half  grown 
birds.  On  retiring  a  little  distance,  a  company  of  thrushes  appeared 
■with  worms  and  other  insects  in  their  mouths,  which  they  gave  first  to 
the  mother,  and  then  to  her  young,  she  in  the  meanwhile  cheering  them 
in  their  labor  of  love  with  a  song  of  gratitude.  After  watching,  the 
interesting  scene  until  curiosity  was  satisfied,  the  gentleman  relieved  the 
poor  bird,  when  she  flew  to  her  nest  with  a  grateful  song  to  her  deliv¬ 
erer,  and  her  charitable  neighbors  dispersed  to  their  usual  abodes,  siug- 
ing  as  they  went  a  song  of  praise.” 
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RULE  FOR  DETERMINING  EASTER  SUNDAY  UNTIL 

A.  D.  2499. 


L.  H.  S. 


Easter  Sunday  is  always  that  Sunday  which  next  succeeds  the  first 
full  moon  after  the  21st  of  March,  and  in  case  the  full  moon  happens 
upon  a  Sunday,  Easter  is  the  Sunday  after.  One  of  the  most  certain 
rules  for  its  determination,  is  that  given  by  the  French  mathematician, 
Delambre,  in  the  third  volume  of  his  large  treatise  on  Astronomy.  It 
is  as  follows  : 

Divide  the  number  of  the  year  by  19,  and  call  the  remainder  a. 

“  “  by  4,  “  “  b. 

“  “  by  7,  “  “  c. 

(19n--M)  by  30,  “  “  d. 

(2Z)-.I-4^-|-6cZ-|-N)  by  7,  “  “  e. 

Make  M— 15,  and  N=6  for  the  Julian  Calendar. 

In  the  Gregorian  Calendar,  M  and  N  will  have  the  following 
values : 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 


u 


u 


u 


it 


From  1582  to  1699 

M 

22 

N 

3 

1700  to  1799 

23 

3 

1800  to  1899 

23 

4 

1900  to  1999 

24 

5 

2000  to  2099 

24 

5 

2100  to  2199 

24 

6 

2200  to  2299 

25 

0 

2300  to  239-9 

26 

1 

2400  to  2499 

25 

1 

7.  Easter  day  will  either  be 

(22 \-\-d-\-e)  of  March,  or 
(d- \-e — 9)  of  April. 

4  This  rule  is  absolute  for  the  Julian  Calendar.  In  calculations  for 
the  Gregorian  Calendar,  if  a  number  is  given  over  24th  of  April,  seven 
days  must  be  substracted. 

‘  Applying  these  rules  to  the  coming  year,  1861, 

<2=18. 


Hence  Easter  Sunday  is  (22— Y— e^)=(22— 5— 4)  =31st  of  March. 
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AN  EASTER  SONG. 


BY  REV.  J.  M.  NEALE,  M.  A. 


1.  A  song,  a  song,  our  chief  to  greet, 

Our  King  to  meet, 

Returning  in  llis  glory: 

A  song  of  those  that  went  before, 

In  days  of  yore, 

And  shadowed  out  his  story. 

2.  While  Gaza’s  guards  their  vigils  kept, 

In  Gaza’s  homes  our  Samson  slept 
The  quiet  sleep  of  mortals  : 

But  rising  up  at  midnight,  tore 
The  brazen  shingles  from  the  door, 

And  bore  away  the  portals. 

3.  By  many  a  hostile  chief  and  band 
Our  Jepktka  was  assaulted : 

To  be  the  Lord  of  all  the  land 
Our  Joseph  is  exalted  ; 

Now  David's  son  and  David's  Lord 
Hath  fac'd  the  giant  dreaded, 

And  with  Goliath’s  own  great  sword 
Goliath  hath  beheaded. 

4.  With  pitcher  and  with  burning  lamp, 

He  march'd  to  storm  th’  invaders’  camp, 
Our  own,  our  royal  Gideon  : 

The  mortal  pitcher  shattered  sore, 

The  Godhead’s  lamp  to  ruin  bore 
The  vanquished  host  of  Midian. 

5.  Joshua  leading,  God  preceding, 

Israel  stems  the  river: 

Down  Mount  Tabor;  Barak’s  sabre 
Glitters  to  deliver ; 

Alleluia,  Alleluia, 

Desert  Edom  owns  our  freedom 
Thro’  the  blood-red  waters  : 

David  reignetli,  and  obtaineth 
Joy  for  Sion's  daughters. 

6.  Jehoshaphat  returns  in  peace, 

By  shouting  myriads  follow’d: 

And  Jonah  finds  his  glad  release, 

Whom  late  the  monster  swallow'd. 

He  glories  o'er  Assyria's  fall, 

Our  victor  Ezekias : 

By  night  he  visits  Salem's  wall, 

Our  truer  Nehemias: 

Alleluia,  Alleluia. 
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7.  Lord  of  breath,  Lord  of  death, 

Lord  of  things  celestial  and  infernal  : 
Guide  and  speed,  guard  and  feed, 

By  the  living  waters  lead 
And  the  flow’rs  eternal. 

8.  We,  as  yet,  are  toiling  sore 
On  the  sea’s  rough  surges : 

Thou  art  standing  on  the  shore, 
Where  no  troubles  vex  Thee  more, 
Where  no  tempest  surges. 

9.  Thou,  Thou  be  nigh 

While  our  vessel  seeks  the  port : 

Thou,  Thou  on  high 

Crown  us  in  Thy  royal  court. 

10.  Thou  hast  conquer’d  let  us  win  : 

Thou  hast  enter’d  let  us  in. 

Thou  hast  vanquished  Death  and  Sin, 
lip  to  Heaven  ascending  : 

Let  us  all  with  thee  ascend  ; 

Grant  us  after  Thee  to  tend, 

Thee  the  way,  to  Thee  the  end : 

End  that  hast  no  ending. 

Alleluia,  Alleluia,  Alleluia. 


) 


“THE  GOLDEN  CENSER” 


BY  PAEYUS. 


This  article  on  onr  own  late  Book,  is  admitted  at  the  request  of  its 
author.  In  a  letter,  enclosing  the  article,  he  pleads  thus  :  “  You  may, 
it  seems  to  me,  admit  such  articles  into  the  Guardian  without  any  im¬ 
propriety,  seeing  that  they  are  offered  altogether  unsolicited  by,  and 
unknown  to  you.  Let  us  have  them  then.”  Certainly.  Thanking  our 
Reverend  friend  for  his  favorable  judgment  of  our  little  work,  we  let 
him  speak  for  himself. — Ed. 

“  The  Golden  Censer”  claims  to  be  “a  book  of  devotions  for  young 
Christian ,”  and  well  may  it  lay  claim  to  this  exalted  and  holy  office. 
It  is  indeed  “  a  book  of  devotions ,”  not  only  for  young  Christians  how¬ 
ever,  but  also  for  older  Christians,  who  will  find  much  in  it  that  will  be 
profitable  unto  them.  Nor  is  it  “a  book  of  devotions”  merely.  It  is,  at 
the  same  time,  a  book  of  instruction  also,  and  that  in  a  broad  sense  of 
the  term.  In  order  to  understand  this,  however,  the  book  must  be 
thoroughly  studied  and  thoroughly  used.  No  mere  reading  over  of  its 
contents  is  sufficient  to  give  any  person  a  true  idea  of  the  nature  of  the 
work.  Its  life  and  spirit  must  be  felt.  These  must  be  permitted  to  lay 
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hold  of  the  mind  and  the  heart  so  as  to  bring  them  under  their  power 
and  influence  before  a  correct  judgment  can  be  formed  and  pronounced 
on  the  merits  of  the  work.  Otherwise  our  judgment  on  the  book  will 
amount  to  the  same  thing  as  the  infidel's  judgment  on  the  holy  word  of 
God. 

This  being  the  case,  it  is  proper  that  all  should  feel  somewhat  reluc¬ 
tant  to  pronounce  unfavorably  on  such  a  book  as  “  The  Golden  Censer,” 
which  was  doubtless  prepared  with  prayerful  anxiety  and  with  a  holy  de¬ 
sire  to  make  it  a  blessing,  under  God,  unto  young  Christians.  No  man 
has  the  right  to  lay  violent  hands  upon  it,  and  with  a  view  to  its  preju¬ 
dice  proclaim  abroad  that  it  is  a  dangerous  book  ;  even,  perhaps,  with¬ 
out  having  given  it  such  an  examination  as  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
form  a  just  opinion  in  regard  to  its  merits  or  demerits. 

I  have,  so  far,  not  seen  nor  heard  any  unfavorable  judgments  passed 
on  “  The  Golden  Censer,”  but  suspect  that  there  be  such  who  look  up¬ 
on  it  with  a  suspicious  eye.  Let  us  coolly  look  at  a  few  points  of  ob¬ 
jection  which  may  and  probably  will  be  urged,  and  let  us  examine  the 
grounds,  real  or  imaginary,  on  which  such  objections  are  generally 
based. 

The  first  objection  is  of  a  general  nature,  and  has  reference  to  the 
use  of  forms  of  prayer  in  general.  There  are  many  well  meaning  per¬ 
sons  who  are  much  prejudiced  against  the  use  of  forms  at  all.  Their 
idea  is,  that  if  prayer  does  not  come  from  the  heart,  that  is,  the  words 
that  are  used  in  prayer,  it  cannot  be  acceptable  unto  God.  But  this  ob¬ 
jection  has  no  good  foundation.  The  emotions  and  desires  of  the  heart  must 
express  themselves  in  language,  and  this  expression  must  assume  forms 
of  a  more  or  less  correct  and  proper,  or  incorrect  and  improper  charac¬ 
ter.  Forms  we  must  and  will  have,  either  our  own  or  those  of  another. 
It  matters  not  whether  they  be  printed  on  paper  or  on  our  memory,  as 
both  these  can  be  properly,  but  also  improperly  used.  What  are  called 
free  'prayers,  are  generally  stereotyped  forms,  many  of  which  are  any¬ 
thing  but  free.  Endless  repetitions  of  a  few  sentences  and  phrases 
oftentimes  constitute  the  greater  part  of  such  prayers.  Who  has  not 
heard  expressions  like  the  following,  brought  into  almost  every  sentence 
of  a  lengthy  prayer,  as  for  instance  :  “Heavenly  Father, we  pray  thee” 
— “  Gracious  God,  we  beseech  thee  ?”  and  others.  Such  repetitions  savor 
very  strongly  of  vain  repetitions.  Now  this  is  really  a  very  serious  de¬ 
fect,  and  one  that  cleaves  to  many  well  meaning  and  pious  Christians, 
who  have  been  praying  people  for  many  years  !  And  it  prevails  indeed 
to  a  very  great  extent.  If  some  prayers  that  are  made  as  free,  were 
written  out  in  full,  they  would  indeed  constitute  a  very  curious  piece  of 
composition. 

This  being  the  case,  it  is  very  desirable  that  all  who  profess  to  lead 
others  in  public  prayer  should  take  pains  to  overcome  this  evil.  But  in 
what  way  can  this  be  done  most  effectually  ?  In  the  proper  use  of  well 
prepared  forms,  in  their  private  devotions  from  day  to  day.  Such  forms 
will  become,  so  to  say,  interwoven  with  our  thinking,  and  thus  become 
part  and  parcel  of  our  intellectual  and  spiritual  being.  Now  when  we 
think  of  the  fact,  that  these  forms — I  now  refer  to  those  in  “  The  Gold¬ 
en  Censer” — arc  full  of  life  and  spirit  of  the  holy  Word  of  God,  which 
thus  becomes  deeply  and  indelibly  impressed  on  the  mind  and  heart,  the 
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reasons  become  still  stronger  for  the  use  of  such  forms.  To  pray  and 
praise — to  supplicate  and  intercede  in  the  spirit  and  words  of  Patri¬ 
archs,  Prophets,  Priests  and  Kings — of  Apostles,  Evangelists,  Confes¬ 
sors  and  Martyrs,  of  all  ages,  climes  and  tongues,  is  of  itself  something 
of  very  great  importance,  if  we  have  really,  by  tjie  regenerating  power 
of  God’s  Spirit,  been  introduced  into  the  blessed  communion  of  saints,  so 
that  we  feel  ourselves  compassed  about  by  so  great  a  cloud  of  witnesses. 
In  use  of  the  forms  which  “  The  Golden  Censer  ”  presents  to  us,  we  are 
brought  into  communion  and  fellowship  with  the  Old  and  Kew  Testa¬ 
ment  worthies,  and  also  with  the  holy  men  and  martyrs  of  later  ages, 
down  unto  the  present  day.  This  I  consider  a  strong  argument  in  fa- 
Yor  of  the  regular,  faithful  and  earnest  use  of  the  little  book  which  we 
now  have  under  consideration. 

It  is  sometimes  said  :  “the  use  of  forms  leads  to  dead  formality ,” 
and  this  is  made  an  objection.  If  this  be  really  true,  it  is  indeed  a  most 
serious  objection.  But  is  it  true  ?  It  is  not.  Where  the  true  spirit 
of  devotion  dwells  in  the  heart  such  forms  can  be  used  with  great  satis¬ 
faction  and  with  great  benefit ;  and  where  this  spirit  of  devotion  dwells 
not,  free  prayer,  if  at  all  engaged  in,  becomes  the  worst  of  all  formali¬ 
ties.  The  assertion  may  be  made,  and  that  without  fear  of  successful 
contradiction,  that  whoever  cannot  use  a  given  form  of  prayer  in 
the  true  spirit  of  devotiou,  is  not  qualified  either  to  make  a  free  prryer 
in  that  spirit.  It  is  the  state  of  the  heart  and  mind  that  gives  to  pray¬ 
er  its  true  life  and  power,  and  not  the  mere  fact  that  the  prayer  is  free 
or  written.  What  a  pitiful  state  of  heart  and  mind  it  betrays  when  the 
good  and  soul-elevating  forms  of  old  are  totally  rejected,  and  when 
many  trying  to  be  original,  fall  into  downright  profanity  in  the  name  of 
prayer  ! 

Xow  all  this  can  be  very  easily  remedied  if  young  Christians  will  make 
faithful  use  of  such  forms  as  are  here  offered  unto  them.  By  doing  so 
they  will  become  prepared  to  pray  with  the  understanding  and  with  the 
heart ;  and  so  pray  unto  the  true  edification  of  others.  It  must  not  be 
supposed  that  the  habitual  use  of  forms  will  in  any  manner  disqualify 
any  person  for  engaging  in  free  prayer.  Kay,  the  very  reverse  is  the 
result.  Instead  of  disqualifying  for  free  prayer,  it  prepares  the  heart 
and  mind  for  this  solemn  and  sacred  duty  and  privilege.  It  stores  the 
mind  with  a  fund  of  suitable  thoughts  and  ideas  from  the  word  of 
God,  and  the  writings,  meditations  and  prayers  of  God’s  people  of  all 
ages,  countries  and  climes,  in  and  through  the  expression  of  which  the 
heart  may  give  an  appropriate  utterance  to  its  emotions  and  desires.  It 
impresses  the  heart  with  feelings  of  reverence  when  it  contemplates  the 
solemn  and  reverential  prayers  and  supplications  of  the  holy  men  of 
God,  who  have  washed  their  robes  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  and  are 
now  before  the  “  great  white  throne,”  praising  and  adoring  for  ever 
and  ever,  the  triune  Gcd,  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost.  Who  can  re¬ 
sist  the  influence  and  power  of  such  a  cloud  of  witnesses  ? 

But  to  proceed  to  another  ground  of  objection  that  will  likely  be 
urged  against  the  little  book  now  under  contemplation.  This  has  refe¬ 
rence  to  its  doctrinal  position,  which  is  of  no  uncertain  character,  and 
which  cannot  but  be  offensive  to  all  such  as  hold  lax  views  on  the 
subjects  brought  into  view. 
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“  The  Golden  Censer  ”  regards  the  church  as  a  reality  and  not  as  a 
mere  abstraction — as  a  divine  institution,  bearing  powers  and  blessings 
in  her  bosom  that  lie  beyond  the  reach  and  comprehension  of  unsancti¬ 
fied  reason,  and  dispensing,  by  her  divinely  ordained  means,  these  pow¬ 
ers  and  blessings  unto  all  that  rightly  approach  unto  her.  Consequent¬ 
ly  the  sacrament  of  baptism  is  regarded,  not  as  a  mere  ample  cere¬ 
mony  that  may  just  as  well  be  omitted,  but  as  a  holy  rite  in  and  by 
which  the  subject  is  brought  under  the  influence  of  the  divine  grace 
and  spirit.  The  baptised  children  of  the  church  are  regarded  as  stand¬ 
ing  in  covenant  relations  with  God,  and  thus  as  Christians  in  beginning, 
who  must  now  grow  in  grace  and  in  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  as  it  is 
in  Christ  Jesus.  The  rite  of  confirmation  is  regarded  as  an  act  of  great 
solemnity,  in  and  by  which  the  Lord  lays  hold  upon  the  subjects  anew 
and  sheds  forth  upon  them  in  renewed  and  richer  measures  His  grace 
and  spirit.  The  sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  is  spoken  of  as  a  true 
feast  of  love  for  the  soul,  in  which  not  only  the  death  of  Christ  is 
commemorated,  but  in  which  also  the  life  of  Christ  is  appropri¬ 
ated. 

Everywhere,  and  in  everything,  divine  institutions  and  ordinances  are 
regarded  in  a  light,  which  must  be  unacceptable  to  all  such  as  hold  low 
views  on  the  solemn  and  holy  mysteries  of  the  Christian  religion.  But 
can  this  be  a  ground  of  objection  to  the  book  ?  Nay,  verily.  It  is 
much  more  a  ground  of  recommendation.  It  stands  on  scripture 
ground  from  beginning  to  end.  Its  position  is  impregnable,  because  it  is 
fortified  allround  by  the  strong  towers  of  God’s  holy  word.  Yea,  just 
on  this  very  gound  may  “  The  Golden  Censer  ”  lay  claim  to  its  greatest 
worth.  There  is  truly  no  worse  spirit  abroad  in  the  church  than  that 
which  seeks  to  bring  everything  in  the  word  of  God  down  to  the  level 
of  common  sense.  To  strip  the  divinely  ordained  means  of  all  mystery 
and  power,  and  to  make  them  mere  empty  and  unprofitable  ceremonies, 
is  surely  such  a  high-handed  outrage  on  these  holy  things  as  should  fill 
every  true  Christian  heart  with  sorrow  and  indignation.  How  refresh¬ 
ing  and  encouraging  to  find  such  a  book  as“  The  Golden  Censer,”  which 
breathes  the  spirit  and  speaks  the  language  of  the  word  of  God  with 
out  disguise.  Headers  of  the  Guardian,  get  and  use  the  book. 


A  MS.  vellum  Pentateuch  of  extreme  antiquity,  supposed  to  have 
been  written  during  the  time  of  the  first  temple  in  Jerusalem,  has  been 
recently  purchased  by  Dr.  Basilius  Levishon,  of  the  Russian  Episcopate 
at  Jerusalem.  It  has  been  for  ages  in  possession  of  a  princely  family, 
and  among  its  many  historical  marginal  observations  is  one  recording 
its  preservation  from  fire  in  the  time  of  Zerubbabel,  in  Jerusalem. 
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HE  IS  ALTOGETHER  LOVELY. 

Thebe  is  a  mystery  about  the  following  article.  Several  years  ago,., 
after  a  meeting  of  Synod,  it  was  found  in  the  bed-room  of  a  family 
that  had  entertained  some  members  of  Synod.  It  was  afterwards  handed 
to  us.  At  first,  we  thought  it  was  a  .lost  sermon  on  the  words  of  the  . 
caption ;  but  the  word  “  article  ”  being  used  in  it,  shows  that  it  was 
intended  for  some  periodical.  But  for  what  publication  was  it  intended  l  , 
By  what  author  written  ?  Who  can  answer  these  questions  ?  It  was, 
however,  intended  for  the  public,  and  hence  we  give  the  forlorn  orphan 
a  home  in  The  Guardian.  Should  it  now  come  before  the  eye  of  its 
true  parent,  we  hope  he  will  be  grateful  to  us  for  sending  it  home.  The. 
substance  of  the  article  is  beautifully  appropriate  to  the  approaching 
holidays  of  Good  Friday  and  Easter. — Ed. 

The  person  alluded  to  in  this  significant  expression,  is  Christ.  To 
the  earnest  charge  of  the  Church  to  the  daughters  of  Jerusalem,  that 
if  they  find  “her  beloved,”  they  should  tell  Him  tfiat  she  was  “sick  of 
love” — they  replied  with  sarcastic  tone,  “  What  is  thy  beloved  more 
than  another  beloved,  0,  thou  fairest  of  women  ?  What  is  thy  beloved 
more  than  another  beloved,  that  thou  dost  so  charge  us  ?”  With  the 
deep  heaving  of  a  heart  overcome  with  love,  she  answers,  “  My  beloved 
is  white  and  ruddy,  the  chief  among  ten  thousands ;  His  head  is  as  the 
most  fine  gold,  His  mouth  is  most  sweet ;  yea,  He  is  altogether  lovely. 
This  is  my  beloved,  and  this  is  my  friend,  0,  daughters  of  Jerusalem  !”' 
Thus  when  the  sorrowful  inquiring  penitent  exclaims,  “  0,  that  I  knew 
whene  I  might  find  Him  !  that  I  might  even  come  to  His  seat !”  the 
scorning  world  may  answer,  “Wherefore  is  thy  God  better  than  our 
gods  ?  He  hath  a  Devil  ?  Can  anything  good  come  out  of  Nazareth  ? 
Is  this  not  the  carpenter’s  son  ?  Away  with  Him  !”  But  the  answer 
of  that  penitent  is  like  that  of  the  Church  in  substance.  “  He  is  pre¬ 
cious  ;  yea,  He  loved  the  people,  He  is  the  Rose  of  Sharon,  and  the 
Lily  of  the  Valley,  a  friend  that  sticketh  closer  than  a  brother  ;  yea,  He 
is  altogether  lovely.” 

But,  in  the  language  of  Jesus  to  the  Pharisees  :  “What  think  ye  of 
Christ?”  Is  He  “  precious” — “altogether  lovely” — to  you  ?  Do  you 
value  Him,  seek  Him,  love  Him,  obey  Him  as  such  ?  That  He  is  alto¬ 
gether  lovely,  no  one  who  has  experienced  the  joys  of  His  salvation  will 
deny.  All  such  will  exclaim  of  Him  : 

“  0  the  rich  depths  of  love  divine, 

Of  bliss  a  boundless  store  ! 

Dear  Saviour,  let  me  call  Thee  mine, 

I  cannot  wish  for  more*.” 

“  Come  to  my  bosom,  thou  best  gift  of  Heaven — best  friend  of  man.” 

But  for  the  sake  of  those  who  realize  Him  not  as  altogether  lovely, 
it  shall  be  the  burden  of  this  article  to  prove  Him  such,  and  to  show 
wherein  he  is  lovely. 
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He  is  altogether  lovely,  in  comparison  with  all  other  reputed  gods. 
Compare  the  Saviour  and  Ilis  religion  with  the  gods  and  religion  of 
Heathenism.  Let  the  30,000  gods  of  Greek  and  Roman  Mythology, 
let  the  rivers  of  blood  shed  to  glut  the  rapacity  of  some  cruel  deity, 
let  the  painful  pilgrimages  of  whole  armies  of  devotees  to  the  shrine  of 
their  idolatry,  be  compared  with  the  spirit,  nature  and  religion  of  the 
Son  of  God,  aud  into  what  insignificance  does  the  former  dwindle  before 
the  latter  ! 

The  most  uncomely  feature  of  the  former  is,  that  it  was  all  a  deception 
and  a  lie.  All  was  but  the  figment  of  a  distorted  imagination.  The 
heathen  derives  neither  honor  nor  happiness  from  his  intercourse  with 
his  gods  ;  no  loveliness  or  truth  adorned  their  ephemeral  and  imaginary 
existence — the  devotee  was  clad  in  the  same  disgusting  character,  and 
inspired  with  the  same  dastardly  spirft  as  his  god.  Look  at  the  principal 
-gods — the  highest  seat  in  the  Olympian  Senate  is  occupied  by  an  inces¬ 
tuous  Jupiter  ;  the  gods  around  him  are  dependent  on  his  word.  Mars 
is  blood-thirsty,  Mercury  thievish,  and  Yenus  voluptuous — all  seek  to 
infuse  in  their  followers  the  same  sensual,  dishonest,  and  cruel  spirit. 
Solon  -  represents  the  gods  as  being  envious  of  the  happiness  of  men  ; 
hence  the  Wood  of  their  votaries  streamed  forth  to  appease  their  wrath. 
The  attribute  love  does  not  belong  either  to  the  gods  or  religion  of 
heathenism.  When  we  now  compare  such  deities  and  such  religion,  a 
religion  of  cruel  and  immoral  rites,  making  gods  of  everything,  with 
temples  devoted  to' the  sacrifice  of  chastity,  with  human  blood  flowing 
upon  its  altars — gods  who  outrage  nature  by  beastly  amours,  and  brutal¬ 
izing  humanity  by  vices  which  causes  the  heart  to  shudder — when  we 
compare  such  with  Jesus  and  His  religion — a  Saviour  who  includes  in 
His  person  true  divinity  and  true  humanity,  with  all  their  essential  and 
•concomitant  attributes — a  religion  which  calls  for  the  love  and  devotion 
of  a  holy  and  regenerate  heart,  with  supreme  love  to  God  as  a  Father,  a 
Protector  and  Saviour,  with  gratitude  for  His  benefits,-  trust  in  His 
mercy,  reverence  for  His  authority  and  patient  submission  to  His  laws, 
holding  out  as  reward  for  all  this — happiness  upon  earth,  and  eternal 
life  and  glory  in  Heaven.  In  the  light  of  this  comparative  view  of  the 
Saviour,  with  what  conviction  can  we  exclaim :  “  He  is  altogether 
lovely  l”  “  Whom  have  I  in  Heaven  but  Thee  ?  and  there  is  none  upon 
earth  that  I  desire  beside  Thee  !”  for  Thou  maketh  the  “  wilderness  and 
solitary  places  to  bud  and  blossom  as  the  rose.” 

But  the  sinner,  even  in  this  land  of  Gospel  light,  has  gods,  and  he 
worships  them  in  preference  to  Christ ;  his  reglion  is  the  worship  of  his 
adopted  gods.  Shall  we  institute  a  comparison  between  those  and  the 
Saviour  ?  Are  his  devotions  at  earthly  shrines — his  consecrations  to 
Mammon — his  sensual  pleasures,  sordid  treasures  and  empty  honors, 
more  lovely  than  the  consecrations  of  the  Christian  at  the  altar  of 
Heaven  ?  are  the  objects  of  his  supreme  affection  more  lovely  than  the 
hero  of  Calvary — the  Saviour  of  a  ruined  world  ?  Methiuks  the  native 
force  of  unimpaired  reason  would  point  with  unwavering  decision  to  the 
infinite  loveliness  and  the  resultant  felicity  of  the  latter. 

But,  in  the  second  'place ,  He  is  altogether  lovely  in  himself. 

Under  this  head  we  shall  speak  of  His  nature  and  person,-  of  His 
character  and'  office,  and  of  the  religion  of  which  He;  is  the.  author. 
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And  first,  He  is  altogether  lovely  in  His  nature  and  person.  We  de¬ 
termine  the  loveliness  of  an  object  not  merely  by  the  coincidence  of  its 
outward  appearance  with  our  views  of  the  lovely,  but  more  especially 
by  the  satisfaction  which  its  native,  internal  attributes  affords  our  inher¬ 
ent  consciousness  of  what  is  essential  to  the  conceptions  of  the  lovely. 
Thus,  in  our  view  of  the  nature  and  persons — if  they  have  any — of  the 
gods  of  the  heathen,  we  found  our  greatest  contempt  of  them  to  proceed 
from  the  fact  that  their  nature  and  persons  where  wholly  inadequate  to 
the  essential  conception  of  God — hence  their  utter  want  of  loveliness. 
Kow,  by  this  same  test,  let  us  see  whether  Christ,  in  His  nature  and 
person,  meets  our  consciousness  of  the  essential  features  of  the  lovely : 
if  so,  He  must  to  us  be  altogether  lovely.  What  then  is  His  nature — 
His  person  ?  The  former  is  two-fold — the  complete  human  and  divine  : 
and  the  latter  is  the  product  of  the  harmonious  union  of  the  former  ; 
He  possesses  a  perfect  Divinity,  was  God,  He  and  the  Father  being  one ; 
and  an  unfailing  humanity,  being  like  unto  us,  sin  excepted  ;  and  hence 
his  nature  was  endowed  with  all  those  infinite  and  holy  attributes  which 
belong  to  the  divine  nature  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  all  those  lofty 
and  refined  features  of  primitive  human  nature  on  the  other  ;  hence 
possessed  of  all  that  is  lovely  in  the  natural  and  spiritual  world — in 
Heaven  or  upon  earth.  The  same  may  be  said  of  His  person.  He  is 
the  God-man,  “  the  word  made  flesh.77  Does  not  the  conception  of 
such  a  person  bring  before  our  moral  sight  all  the  inherent  attributes  of 
perfect  loveliness?  Dnlike  the  gods  of  the  heathen,  some  of  which  rise 
no  higher  than  a  lizard,  the  calf,  or  the  onion,  the  person  of  Christ 
rises  not  only  superior  to  the  native  dignity  of  man,  but  includes  all 
that  is  lovely  in  the  adorable  Trinity.  But  He  is  altogether  lovely  in 
His  official  and  private  character.  He  is  Prophet,  Priest  and  King. 
Hence  in  His  office  as  Saviour,  He  carries  with  him  the  wisdom  of 
prophecy,  the  holiness  and  consecration  of  sacrifice,  and  the  power, 
dignity  and  glory  of  sovereignty.  As  a  Prophet,  He  is  “the  light  of 
the  world7’ — “the  day-spring  from  on  high7’ — “the  sun  of  righteousness.77 
As  a  Priest,  He  gives  himself  a  sacrifice,  “without  spot  or  blemish, 
holy  and  acceptable  to  God,77  for  the  redemption  of  a  perishing  world. 
As  a  King,  He  is  the  prince  of  peace,  ruling  over  us,  guiding  us  by  the 
still  waters  of  life,  and  making  us  co-heirs  with  Him  to  an  everlasting 
inheritance.  Hence  all  the  loveliness  attached  to  the  relations  belongs 
to  Him.  The  same  may  be  said  of  His  private  social  character.  He 
is  a  friend  that  “sticketh  closer  than  a  brother. 77  Sympathy  for  ruined 
man  absorbed  all  His  thoughts,  and  became  the  great  impelling  princi¬ 
ple  of  His  life  ;  He  was  ever  touched  with  a  feeling  of  our  infirmities  ; 
His  sympathy  for  us  was  more  than  mere  feeling ;  it  produced  self- 
denial,  unspeakable  suffering,  infinite  grace.  Such  was  the  extent  of 
His  love  towards  unworthy  man,  that  He  willingly,  gladly  laid  down 
His  life  for  us,  and  endured  the  unutterable  agonies  of  the  cross  without 
a  murmur.  In  all  His  trials  and  sorrows,  He  breathed  the  tenderest 
emotions  for  those  whom  He  loved.  Like  the  Sun  that  pours  his  splendor 
over  countless  millions,  and  irradiates  every  orb  that  revolves  around 
h‘m.  so  His  sympathy  extends  to  every  heart,  and  casts  a  lovely  calm 
over  the  gloom  of  life  and  the  solitude  of  the  grave.  His  bosom  was 
the  sanctuary  of  others7  sorrows.  He  possessed  aheait  in  which  every 
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tender  and  ennobling  feeling  found  a  home.  Though  himself  destitute 
of  even  the  necessaries  of  life,  without  the  consolations  of  a  friend,  or 
the  joys  of  a  home,  a  lone  wanderer  through  life,  despised  by  the  world, 
and  forsaken  by  “His  own,”  yet  for  them  lie  weeps,  for  the  world  He 
dies,  for  His  enemies  He  prays.  To  the  poor,  the  sick,  the  forlorn  and 
heavy  laden,  He  is  a  benefactor,  a  physician,  a  friend,  and  a  rest.  He 
pours  the  balsam  of  Heaven  into  the  bleeding  heart ;  watches  the  sleep¬ 
less  agonies  of  death,  and  irradiates  our  expiring  moments  with  the 
light  of  a  promised  immortality. 

When  He  comes  in  contact  with  suffering  humanity  ;  when  the  heart 
bursting  with  pungent  agonies  seeks  comfort  through  His  sympathy, 
then  it  is  that  the  depth  and  tenderness  of  His  love  are  evinced  by  the 
readiness  with  which  He  administers  the  needed  aid.  Hoes  lie  mingle 
with  the  blind,  the  lame  and  the  deaf?  their  eyes  are  opened,  their  ears 
are  unstopped,  they  are  at  once  made  whole.  Does  the  penitent  woman 
come  up  behind  Him  for  aid?  Xo  sooner  is  she  known  than  she  feels 
the  joys  of  pardoned  sin.  Does  a  Mary  sit  at  Ilis  feet,  wash  them  with 
her  tears,  and  wipe  them  with  her  silken  tresses  ?  the  “good  part”  she 
has  thus  chosen,  is  made  good  unto  her,  as  an  everlasting  inheritance. 
Does  He  bend  over  the  couch  of  the  sick,  and  dying,  and  the  dead  ? 
He  stays  the  cold  hand  of  death,  and  warms  into  life  the  fluid  that  froze 

in  the  heart.  Does  He  stand  over  the  errave  of  His  friend  Lazarus  ? 

* — / 

He  sheds  upon  it  the  tears  of  tendcrest  sympathy,  and  restores  him  to 
his  disconsolate  friends.  Does  His  aged  mother  gaze  upon  Him  while 
He  languishes  upon  “  the  accursed  tree  ?”  He  forgets  His  pangs,  and 
appoints  John  her  protector — “woman,  behold  thy  son  !”  And  even  when 
hanging  upon  the  cross,  when  His  enemies  thought  He  could  no  longer 
fulfil  His  mission  of  mercy  upon  earth, 

“  He  poured  salvation  on  a  wrefcli 
That  languished  at  his  side.” 

Thus  we  see  Him  throughout  life,  lovely  in  all  His  feelings  and  in  all 
His  acts  as  a  personal  and  private  friend.  Xot  even  His  enemies  escape 
His  kindness ;  amid  their  bitterest  persecution  He  sought  every  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  do  them  good : 

“  Assailed  by  scandal  and  the  tongue  of  strife, 

His  only  answer  was  a  blameless  life : 

And  he  that  forg’d,  and  he  that  drew  the  dart, 

Had  each  a  brother's  interest  in  his  heart.” 

But  His  loveliness  shines  brightest  through  the  agonies  of  the  cross  ! 
Oh,  if  we  wish  to  see  Him  altogether  lovely,  we  must  take  our  seat  as 
an  humble  penitent  at  the  foot  of  the  cross  ;  there  every  feature  of  His 
love  stands  forth  to  view. 

“  The  cross  !  oh,  ravishment  and  bliss — 

How  grateful  even  its  anguish  is  ; 

Its  bitterness  how  sweet  ! 

There  every  sense,  and  all  the  mind, 

In  all  her  faculties  refined, 

Taste  happiness  complete. 

But  who  can  conceive  or  describe  the  agonies  of  the  cross  !  The 
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light  that  streams  from  it  bewilders  the  soul.  We  can  dwell  with  com¬ 
parative  calmness  upon  the  first  page  of  sacred  history  ;  we  can  with 
some  degree  of  pride  muse  over  those  pages  which  bear  the  record  of 
our  creation ;  we  love  to  read  the  vivid  descriptions  of  Paradise ;  we 
can  even  read  the  tragic  scene  of  the  fall  and  its  consequent  misery  and 
degradation  without  many  deep  emotions  of  sorrow  and  of  shame  ;  we 
can  study  the  records  of  God’s  retributions  and  denunciations  against 
iniquity — of  the  prophecies  of  a  coming  Saviour  who  shall  take  upon 
Himself  the  iniquity  of  us  all,  without  either  fearful  apprehensions  or 
lively  gratitude  :  we  can  go  to  Bethlehem  to  admire  and  contemn  the 
obscure  birth  of  the  Saviour,  and  study  His  progress  through  opposi¬ 
tion  and  sorrow — -pick  up  the  hallowed  truths  which  fell  from  His  lips, 
without  either  sympathy  or  improvement.  We  can  go  with  Him  to 
Gethsemane,  where,  in  the  midnight  hour,  He  mused  over  the  sufferings 
that  were  to  follow,  till  the  crimson  sweat  of  His  soul’s  agony  gushed 
from  every  pore,  stood  in  thick  drops  upon  His  brow,  and  fell  in  heavy 
clods  to  the  ground,  and  there  we  can  admire  His  self-sacrifice  and  dis¬ 
miss  thejtragic  scene  with  but  a  single  tear  ;  wre  can  go  with  Him  to  Pilot’s 
hall,  and  read  of  His  stripes,  His  betrayal,  His  mockery,  and  the  unjust 
sentence  that  was  passed  upon  Him.  Yea,  we  can  behold  Him  as  He 
wound  His  wray  up  the  hill  of  Golgotha,  groaning  and  borne  down  be¬ 
neath  the  ponderous  cross ;  and  with  self-possession,  pity  His  doom 
and  frown  upon  the  black  stain  wdiich  this  malicious  treatment  brought 
upon  humanity.  But  when  we  come  to  gaze  upon  the  accursed  tree  ; 
when  wre  witness  the  bloody  scenes  of  Calvary  ;  when  we  hear  the  vic¬ 
tim  of  the  world’s  curse  proclaimed  the  mighty  conqueror ;  and  when 
we  learn  that  His  curse  was  our  blessing,®  His  death  was  our  life ; 
that  the  sins  which  He  bore  were  our  sins ;  that  the  stripes  which  lace¬ 
rated  His  back  were  the  healing  balm  for  our  wounds  ;  Oh,  is  it  then 
that  man  becomes  overwhelmed  with  the  mighty  force  that  blazes  upon 
his  astonished  sight ;  is  it  then  that  the  mind  becomes  bewildered  with 
the  mysterious  depths  of  redeeming  love.  Who  can  fora  moment,  gaze 
and  not  be  overcome  with  wonder,  love  and  praise  upon  Jesus,  in  dying 
agonies;  “wiio,  His  owm  self  bore  our  sins  in  His  own  body,  on  the 
tree  ;  that  we,  being  dead  to  sins,  should  live  unto  righteousness. 

“  The  sun  beheld  it — no  the  shocking  scene 
Drove  back  his  chariot ;  midnight  veiled  his  face  : 

Nor  such  as  this,  nor  such  as  nature  makes  ; 

A  midnight  nature  shuddered  to  behold 
A  midnight  new — a  dread  eclipse  (without 
Opposing  spheres)  from  her  Creator’s  frown  ! 

Sun !  didst  thou  fly  thy  Maker’s  pain  ?  or  start 
At  the  enormous  load  of  guilt 

Which  bowed  His  blessed  head,  overwhelmed  his  cross, 

Made  groan  the  centre,  burst  earth’s  marble  womb 
With  pangs,  strange  pangs  !  delivered  of  her  dead  ? 

Hell  howled ;  and  Heaven  that  hour  let  fall  a  tear  ; 

Heaven  wept,  that  man  might  smile  !  Heaven  bled 
That  man  might  never  die  !” 

Sinner,  raise  your  eyes  to  yonder  bloody  scene ;  see  you  not  that 
spectacle  over  which  angels  weep  ?  hear  you  not  those  cries  of  anguish 
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that  mingle  with  the  sound  of  ruffian  laughter  and  cruel  mockery  !  Tell 
me,  who  is  it  that  hangs  there,  that  groaus,  bleeds  and  dies  there  ? 

“  Is  this  the  Infinite  ?  ’Tis  He, 

My  Saviour  and  my  God  !” 

Yes,  ’tis  lie  whom  you  daily  crucify  afresh  and  put  to  an  open  shame. 
And  why  hangs  He  there  ?  Why  does  He  bleed  and  die  there  ?  For 
you  ! 

“For  you  these  pangs  His  soul  assail, 

For  you  this  death  is  borne  ; 

Your  sins  gave  sharpness  to  the  nail, 

And  pointed  every  thorn.” 

Yes,  ungrateful  sinner,  your  sins  pierced  Him ;  He  carried  them  in  nis 
bosom  ;  they  tore  His  bleeding  heart  into  pieces,  and  hung  their  agoniz¬ 
ing  victim  on  the  accursed  tree.  There  He  hangs,  a  spectacle  to  laugh¬ 
ing  men — to  weeping  angels.  Shameful  sight !  And  can  you  gaze — 
upon  it  without  emotions  of  gratitude  and  love  ?  Can  you  see  no  love 
liness  in  the  voluntary  sufferings  and  death  which  He  there  endured  for 
you  ?  Does  no  unspeakable  charm  for  you  linger  around  the  spot  upon 
which  He  bought  you  with  His  precious  blood  ?  Have  you  no  heart  to 
admire  and  appreciate  an  act  of  disinterested  love,  which  secures  you 
for  a  new  creation,  a  title  and  meetness  for  Heaven,  a  joy  unspeakable 
and  full  of  glory  ?  And  with  your  eyes  thus  chained  to  that  spectacle 
which  exhibits  the  most  complete  view  of  Heaven’s  unmerited  mercy 
and  love,  can  you  not  feel|  the  truth  and  utter  the  beautiful  language 
of  the  poet: 

“On  Calvary’s  hill  my  morning  eye  discerns, 

With  faith’s  clear  view  that  spectacle,  which  wiped 
Each  tear  away,  and  bids  the  heart  result. 

There  hangs  the  Love  of  God  !  there  hangs  of  man 
The  ransomed — there  the  Merit — there  the  Cure 
Of  human  griefs — the  Way,  the  Truth,  the  Life!” 

And  if  such  be  the  love  and  loveliness  of  Christ ;  if  He  is  your  ransom, 
your  merit,  your  cure,  the  way,  truth  and  life,  should  you  not  prefer 
Him  above  your  chief  joy?  Should  you  not  return  that  love,  reflect 
that  loveliness,  employ  that  remedy  ?  Can  you  pass  by  Calvary,  and 
gaze  upon  that  wondrous  sight,  and  still  remain  unmoved  ?  Have 
you  no  tears  of  sympathy  and  gratitude  ?  Will  you  despise  His  efforts 
to  save  you?  Will  you  rush  through  His  blood,  amid  His  solicitations, 
to  your  eternal  ruin  ? 

“  Wilfthou  let  Him  bleed  in  pain, 

Still  to  death  thy  Lord  pursue  ; 

Open  all  His  wounds  again, 

And  the  shameful  cross  renew  ?” 

Oh,  remember,  that  His  cross  is  the  centre  of  all  your  hopes  and  interests 
beyond  time  ;  it  is  your  only  support — your  only  enduring  heritage  ; 
apart  from  all  things  fade  from  their  loveliness  ;  there  is  no  true  glory, 
wealth  or  pleasure,  for  man,  which  does  not  begin  and  end  at  the  cross. 
Will  you  take  it  up  and  follow  Christ  ?  You,  who  are  in  the  sweet 
morning  of  life,  think  not  that  the  religion  of  Jesus  will  blast  your 
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hopes  of  future  happiness  ;  think  not  that  early  piety  will  crush  the 
rising  energies  of  your  nature  and  nip  the  fair  buds  of  promise.  No  ! 
your  devotion  to  Christ,  the  consecration  of  your  heart  to  Him,  who  is 
“altogether  lovely,”  will  give  eternal  freshness  and  beauty  to  all  the 
ennobling  features  of  youth ;  the  bud  of  piety  knows  no  fading  in  your 
heart,  and  death  but  opens  it  in  eternal  bloom.  It  is  the  most  lovely  of 
all  human  features,  because  it  is  the  growth  in  the  heart  of  Him  who  is 
“  altogether  lovely.” 

It  is  beautiful  and  lovely,  whether  it  opens  itself  in  the  heart  of  child¬ 
hood,  or  expands  in  the  bosom  of  youth — whether  it  sheds  its  light 
upon  the  soul  of  manhood,  or  ripens  upon  the  silvered  brow  of  age. 
No  chilly  frost  or  burning  sun  can  blight  its  beauty  ;  it  never  fades, 
but  will  ever  bloom  in  its  loveliness,  while  eternity  shall  last.  Oh,  then, 
seek  this  immortal  plant — pluck  this  golden  bud  from  the  crimsoned  soil 
of  Calvary,  and  nourish  it  forever  in  your  bosom.  But  do  it  now,  while 
you  have  time  and  opportunity.  “All  things  are  now  ready.”  With 
open  arms  the  Saviour  is  ready  to  receive  you.  None  are  rejected  ; 
there  is  “enough  and  to  spare.” 

“  Room  in  the  Saviour’s  bleeding  heart, 

There  love  and  pity  meet ; 

Nor  will  He  bid  the  soul  depart, 

That  trembles  at  His  feet.” 
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“CHRIST  IS  ALL.” 

THE  BENEFITS  OF  THE  SUFFERINGS  AND  DEATH  OF  CHRIST. 

BY  H.  HAMLIN. 


In  thy  cross  is  all  my  plea ; 

By  thy  bonds  am  I  made  free. 

By  thy  stripes  my  soul  is  healed, 
By  thy  blood  my  pardon  sealed. 

By  thy  fainting  I  endure; 

By  thy  fall  I  stand  secure. 

By  thy  cruel  death  I  live ; 

Joy  and  peace  thy  sutferings  give. 

By  thy  fasting  I  am  fed, 

Richly  with  a  living  bread  ! 

By  thy  thirsting,  through  my  soul 
Living  waters  ever  roll ! 

By  that  cruel  crown  of  thorns, 

Holy  peace  my  brow  adorns  ; 

By  those  mocking  taunts  and  jeers, 
I  am  saved  from  shame  and  tears. 

Just,  by  Jesus  justified, 

When  beneath  my  sins  he  died ! 
Righteous,  by  thy  righteousness, 
Thine  own  robe  my  perfect  dress ! 


Perfect  by  thy  perfect  life  ; 

Peaceful,  by  thy  holy  strife ; 

Pure,  by  Jesus  purified, 

In  the  fountain  from  thy  side. 

Holy,  by  thy  holiness, 

Resting  by  thy  weariness  ; 

By  thy  sorrow,  I  may  sing, 

From  thy  groans  my  pleasures  spring  1 

Thou  wast  poor  ;  how  rich  am  I ! 

Thou  wast  homeless;  Jesus,  why? 
Only  that  my  soul  might  share 
Mansions  here  and  mansions  there! 

By  thy  rising,  I  shall  rise : 

Death  must  yield  its  transient  prize ; 
Thine  ascension,  mine  shall  be! 

All  thy  glory  I  shall  see  ! 

Cross  of  Christ!  here,  here  I  fall, 
Pleading  only,  Christ  is  all  : 

This,  my  God,  my  Judge,  shall  be 
At  thy  bar  my  only  plea  ! 
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WHAT  WOMEN  HAVE  DONE  I’OR  CHRISTIANITY 


FROM  TIIE  GERMAN,  BY  TIIE  EDITOR. 


When  the  celebrated  Bishop  Otto  of  Bamberg,  on  his  missionary  tour 
in  Kamin,  came  to  the  residence  of  the  Duke  Wratislaw  of  Pomerania, 
he  found  his  first  and  principal  supporter  in  Ilcila,  the  Duke’s  wife,  who 
a  Christian  herself  had  already  won  the  people  around  her  to  Christiani¬ 
ty.  She  was  also  successful  in  moving  her  husband  to  put  away  his 
twenty-four  wives  and  to  adhere  to  his  own  lawful  wife  alone. 

Litthau  was  also  indebted  to  a  woman  for  the  introduction  of  Christi¬ 
anity.  Hedwig,  daughter  of  King  Ludwig  of  Poland,  then  in  the  fif¬ 
teenth  year  of  his  age,  was  solemnly  crowned  at  Cracow  in  1385.  Ja- 
gellon,  Prince  of  Litthau,  heard  of  her  great  beauty,  and  desired  her 
hand,  promising  at  the  same  time  should  his  request  be  granted,  to  turn 
with  his  people  to  Christianity.  He  also  promised  to  reward  William 
of  Austria,  to  whom  Hedwig  was  already  engaged,  for  the  surrender  of 
his  claim.  This  touched  the  heart  of  Hedwig.  She  had  made  up  her 
mind,  before  Jagellon  in  person  should  arrive,  to  marry  William,  who 
had  hastened  to  Cracow  ;  but  yielding  to  the  earnest  entreaties  of  her 
mother  and  the  nobles  of  Poland,  who  looked  both  to  the  future  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  Poland,  and  also  sought  to  open  a  wider  door  to  Christianity, 
Hedwig  was  persuaded  to  suppress  her  love  toward  William. 

When  Jagellon,  who  had  already  submitted  himself  to  baptism,  came 
to  Cracow,  she  robed  herself  in  black,  went  to  the  principal  church,  and 
prayed  three  hours  before  an  image  of  Christ  crucified  ;  then  she  cast 
the  black  robe  over  the  image  of  Christ,  where  it  is  still  shown  to  this 
day,  rose  strengthened,  and  extended  her  hand  to  the  bridegroom  !  Soon 
after  she  went  with  her  husband  to  Litthau,  where  he  now  introduced  Chris¬ 
tianity,  so  that  afterwards  at  once  over  30,000  persons  submitted  to 
holy  Baptism.  The  Prince,  who  took  the  name  of  Wladislaw,  provided 
for  all  those  who  were  baptized,  a  white  woolen  garment. 

At  the  request  of  Hedwig  there  were  now  many  churches  built.  She 
caused  the  sermons  of  many  of  the  celebrated  church  fathers,  as  also 
the  holy  scriptures,  to  be  translated  into  the  Polish  language.  She 
supported  a  large  number  of  poor  students  in  institutions  of  learning, 
established  many  institutions  of  mercy,  and  bequeathed  to  the  Bishop 
of  Cracow  all  her  jewels  and  treasures  for  the  founding  of  a  University 
in  that  place. 

The  people  were  greatly  attached  to  her,  and  lamented  her  death 
with  great  sincerity,  which  occurred  in  1399,  She  had  only  one  child, 
a  daughter,  who  died  a  few  days  after  her.  Her  husband  mourned  deep¬ 
ly  for  the  glorified  one  ;  and  when  afterwards  he  was  married  again,  he 
devoutly  preserved  the  marriage  ring  which  Hedwig  had  presented  to 
him  as  his  greatest  treasure,  and  at  his  death  bequeathed  it  to  the  Bish¬ 
op  of  Cracow. 
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Hedwig  was  buried  in  the  principal  church  in  Cracow,  a  dignitary 
from  Koine  officiating.  On  her  grave  is  read  the  Latin  inscription  : 
“Here  lies  Hedwig,  the  Star  of  Poland!  She  knew  howto  restrain 
her  heart  by  reason,  and  heroically  to  conquer  herself.  She  was  wealth 
to  the  ministry,  dew  to  the  poor,  the  pillar  of  the  church,  the  ornament 
of  nobility,  the  pious  protectress  of  the  citizens.  Mighty  she  did  not 
desire  to  be,  but  rather  loved  to  be  mild.  Alas !  the  consoler  of  the 
poor  and  suffering,  our  mother  and  queen,  our  hope  and  our  refuge,  is 
gone !  0  King  of  the  Poles,  receive  this  Queen  of  the  Poles  to  ^Thy¬ 

self;  and  let  her  dwell  in  Thy  Paradise  !” 


THE  LIFE  OF  GRACE  AND  THE  WORD  OF  GOD. 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


To  no  one  does  the  word  of  God  yield  up  its  treasures  at  once. 
To  possess  its  contents  requires  time  and  study. 

It  is,  however,  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  study  alone  will  make  us 
acquainted  with  the  word  of  God.  Mind  alone  cannot  measure  the 
Billie,  nor  can  the  growth  and  expansion  of  mind  take  in  its  contents. 
The  progress  of  the  religious  life  is  necessary  to  a  knowledge  of  it. 
The  growth  of  piety  is  a  better  commentator  on  the  word  of  God,  than 
the  expansion  of  the  intellect.  As  we  advance  higher  in  holiness,  the 
view  we  have  of  the  field  of  revelation  becomes  wider  before  us.  In 
God’s  light  alone  can  we  see  light. 

Every  one  who  is  really  growing  in  grace  has  noticed  that  in  reading 
any  part  of  the  Scriptures  which  had  been  read  a  few  years  before, 
greater  light  now  shines  from  it ;  and  truths  are  seen  in  it  which  were 
never  seen  before.  True,  this  may  in  part  be  owing  to  an  advance  in 
intelligence  ;  but  it  is  owing  chiefly  to  a  progress  made  in  the  divine 
life.  The  deeper  union  and  sympathy  with  the  spirit  of  inspiration  and 
revelation  which  we  have  attained  by  a  farther  growth  in  grace,  opens 
our  spirit  to  a  larger  apprehension  and  reception  of  divine  truth.  As 
the  truth  is  spiritually  discerned,  a  larger  measure  of  spiritual  strength 
will  enable  us  to  discern  it  in  larger  measure. 

After  having  been  absent  from  the  scenes  of  our  childhood  for  years, 
we  find,  on  a  revisit  of  those  scenes  familiar  to  us  in  early  life,  that  every 
thing  seems  to  us  to  be  flattened  and  compressed.  Hills  seem  to  us  no 
more  so  high,  nor  valleys  so  deep.  Fields  seem  smaller,  and  distances 
from  one  spot  to  another  seem  less.  The  reason  of  this  is  to  be  found 
i.i  the  fact  that  our  own  minds  and  experiences  have  expanded,  our  grasp 
and  comprehension  has  widened,  and  we  are  able  now,  with  less  effort, 
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to  take  in  and  cover  a  wider  range.  The  capacities  of  our  life  have 
enlarged,  and  this  it  is  that  gives  us  power  of  greater  comprehension. 
In  like  manner,  when  growth  in  the  divine  life  widens  our  experiences, 
and  exercises  our  powers  of  spiritual  perception,  we  return  to  God’s  word 
with  a  power  of  commenting  which  we  had  not  before.  Into  this  en¬ 
larged  receptivity,  the  divine  word  pours  its  treasures  with  a  free  flow 
never  before  experienced.  Before  it  mountains  of  difficulty,  which  once 
seemed  so  great,  sink ;  and  valleys  of  mysterious  depth  rise  to  afford  us 
a  level  path  into  their  sacred  soil.  Wide  spaces,  over  which  the  mind 
before  only  dispersed,  are  concentrated  ;  and  relations  of  truth  which 
once  stood  seemingly  at  irreconcilable  distance,  are  brought  nigh  to 
each  other  and  beautifully  as  well  as  easily  harmonized. 

Thus,  according  to  the  Apostolic  word,*  growth  in  grace  precedes 
growth  in  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  is  the  condition  on  which  alone 
such  growth  in  knowledge  is  possible.  The  religious  life  is,  in  order, 
before  religious  teaching  and  religious  knowledge.  Grace  must  be  in 
us,  and  we  in  grace,  before  the  word  can  be  really  in  us  ;  and  ever  after¬ 
wards  it  will  be  in  us  only  in  the  same  degree  as  we  are  in  grace.  “  If 
any  man  will  do  His  will,  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine,  whether  it  be  of 
God.” 

The  same  truth  is  illustrated  in  another  way.  Every  Christian  has 
noticed  in  reading  the  word  of  God,  that  at  one  time  the  mind  is  pecu¬ 
liarly  impressed  by  one  passage,  and  at  another  time  by  another.  So 
that  if  the  same  chapter  is  read  a  score  of  times,  no  passage  will  im¬ 
press  in  the  same  way  each  time,  but  every  time  a  different  passage  will 
present  an  emphasis  of  meaning  to  the  spirit.  This  must  be  attributed 
to  the  changing  experiences  of  the  heart  and  mind,  which  adapts  it  at 
one  time  to  receive  a  peculiar  impression  from  one  passage,  and  at 
another  time  from  a  different  one.  Thus  showing  that  the  word  of  God 
will  always  be  conditioned  in  its  influence  upon  the  heart  by  its  particu¬ 
lar  gracious  state  at  the  time. 

Thus  the  word  of  God  becomes  to  the  gracious  heart  a  self-regulating 
instructor,  imparting  just  exactly  what  is  needed  at  the  time,  whether 
it  be  reproof,  instruction,  encouragement  or  comfort.  It  is  always  a  word 
in  season — a  table  ever  prepared  for  the  hungry,  and  a  fountain  of  life 
ever  flowing  for  the  thirsty.  Blessed  are  they  who  can  take  from  its 
fulness,  grace  for  grace.  Truly 

“  ’Tis  a  broad  land  of  wealth  unknown.” 


THE  PROUDEST  BOAST  OF  MIND. 

The  proudest  of  Mind 

Is  centered  in  the  copimon  good — 

The  ’melioration  of  mankind — 

The  blessing  of  the  multitude. — Geist. 
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A  CONTENTED  FARMED. 

Once  upon  a  time,  Frederick,  King  of  Prussia,  surnamed  “Old  Fritz/’ 
took  a  ride,  and  espied  an  old  farmer  plowing  his  acre  by  the  wayside, 
cheerfully  singing  his  melody. 

“You  must  be  well  off,  old  man/’  said  the  king ;  “  does  this  acre  be¬ 
long  to  you,  over  which  you  so  industriously  labor  !” 

“  No,  sir,”  replied  the  farmer,  who  did  not  know  that  it  was  the  king, 
“  I  am  not  so  rich  as  that ;  I  plow  for  wages.” 

“How  much  do  you  get  a  day  ?”  asked  the  king. 

“Eight  groschen,”  (about  twenty  cents,)  said  the  farmer. 

“This  is  not  much,”  replied  the  king;  “can  you  get  along  with 
this  ?” 

“  Get  along,  and  have  something  left.” 

“  How  is  that  ?” 

The  farmer  smiled  and  said  : 

“  Well,  if  I  must  tell  you,  two  groschen  are  for  myself  and  wife  ;  two 
I  pay  my  old  debts  ;  two  I  lend  away  ;  and  two  I  give  for  the  Lord’s 
sake.” 

“  This  is  a  mystery  which  I  cannot  solve,”  replied  the  king. 

“  Then  I  will  solve  it  for  you,”  said  the  farmer  : 

“  I  have  two  old  parents  at  home,  who  kept  me  when  I  was  weak  and 
needed  help.  I  keep  them  ;  this  is  my  debt  toward  which  I  pay  two 
groschen  a  day.  The  third  pair  of  groschen,  which  I  lend  away, 
I  spend  for  the  children,  that  they  may  receive  Christian  instruc¬ 
tion,  this  will  come  handy  to  me  and  my  wife  when  we  get  old. 
With  the  last  two  groschen  I  maintain  two  sick  sisters,  whom  Ilwould 
not  beuompelled  to  keep — this  I  give  for  the  Lord’s  sake.” 

“  The  king,  well  pleased  with  this  answer,  said  : 

“Bravely  spoken,  old  man  !  Now  I  will  give  you  something  to  guess. 
Have  you  ever  seen  me  before  !” 

“  Never,”  said  the  farmer. 

“  In  less  than  five  minutes  you  shall  see  me  fifty  times,  and  carry  in 
your  pocket  fifty  of  my  likenesses.” 

“  This  is  a  riddle  which  I  cannot  unravel,”  said  the  farmer. 

“  Then  I  will  do  it  for  you,”  replied  the  king. 

Thrusting  his  hand  into  his  pocket,  and  counting  him  fifty  new  gold 
pieces  into  his  hand,  stamped  with  his  royal  likeness,  he  said  to  the 
astonished  farmer,  who  knew  not  what  was  coming,  “  The  coin  is  also 
genuine,  for  it  also  comes  from  our  Lord  God,  and  I  am  his  burgo¬ 
master.” 


A  name  that  they  LIVE,  but  are  deab. — There  are  some  profess¬ 
ing  Christians  who  are  attached  to  the  church  like  the  icicles  that  hang 
outside ;  they  hold  fast  above,  but  ever  point  and  ever  grow  down¬ 
wards  toward  the  earth. 
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FORTUNE  TELLING. 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


Few  persons  have  any  idea  of  the  vast  number  of  persons  who  resort 
to  so-called  fortune  tellers,  for  information  in  their  affairs,  great  and 
small,  earnest  and  trivial.  Few  would  believe,  were  the  figures  brought 
before  them,  what  sums  of  money  are  carried  or  mailed  to  these  arrant 
humbugs.  Just  call  to  mind  the  fact,  that  almost  every  small  town  can 
boast  the  residence  of  one  of  these  would-be  witches.  Think  of  the 
amount  the  higher  class  of  them  spend  in  advertising  in  our  city  dailies, 
and  you  must  be  convinced  that  the  fools  are  not  yet  all  dead.  Almost 
every  city  paper  that  knows  to  value  money  above  decency  and  moral 
principle,  thrusts  from  three  to  half  a  dozen  such  advertisements  before 
its  readers  in  every  issue.  Here  is  a  specimen  from  the  Ledger,  where 
you  may  always  find  a  rich  variety  of  them  : 

“  No  Imposition — Madam  Semore,  Doctress  and  Asirologist,  was 
born  with  a  natural  gift.  She  tells  the  past  and  the  future  ;  she  was 
never  known  to  fail ;  she  can  tell  your  very  thoughts,  and  cause  speedy 
marriages,  and  bring  together  those  separated.  Ladies,  25  cts.  She 
gives  numbers  free  of  charge.  Residence,  No.  1006  Shippen  street, 
corner  of  Carbon,  above  Tenth,  south  side.  Name  on  the  door.  She 
is  the  only  person  that  can  show  a  likeness  of  your  future  husband  or 
absent  friend  in  reality.” 

It  has  been  a  question  with  many,  whether  something  effectual  ought 
not  to  be  done  to  suppress  these  shameful  impositions  upon  the  igno¬ 
rant  and  weak.  Roback  was  routed  a  few  years  ago  by  the  civil  au¬ 
thorities  ;  but  there  is  a  less  notorious  tribe  that  are  not  so  easily  reach¬ 
ed  by  existing  laws.  It  seems  that  our  State  Legislature  is  about  to 
take  measures  to  inaugurate  an  effective  law  against  the  evil.  The 
following  has  transpired  : 

Suppression  of  Fortune  Telling — Harrisburg,  Feb.  14. — The  bill 
for  the  suppression  of  fortune  telling  passed  the  House  last  night.  It 
provides  that  any  person  who  shall  pretend,  for  gain  or  lucre,  to  foretell 
future  events  by  cards,  tokens,  the  inspection  of  the  head  or  hand  of 
any  person,  or  by  any  one’s  age,  or  by  consulting  the  movements  of  the 
heavenly  bodies ;  or  who  shall  pretend,  for  gain  or  lucre,  to  effect  any 
purpose  by  spells,  charms,  necromancy  or  incantations,  shall  be  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor,  punishable  by  any  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  in  this 
Commonwealth,  with  fine  and  imprisonment.  The  first  offence  shall  be 
punished  with  not  more  than  two  years’  imprisonment,  nor  less  than  15 
days,  and  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $100,  nor  less  than  $10  ;  the  second 
offence,  with  any  term  of  imprisonment  and  fine  exceeding  the  above, 
that  the  Court  may  deem  proper.  That  any  person  or  persons  who 
shall  advise  the  taking  or  administering  of  what  are  commonly  called 
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love  powders  or  potions,  or  who  shall  prepare  the  same  to  he  taken  or 
administered,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall  be  punished 
as  above  provided. 

In  commenting  on  this  proposed  measure,  the  Philadelphia  Ledger 
says :  “  The  best  bill  against  fortune-telling  would  be  to  extend  and  im¬ 
prove  the  common-school  system  of  this  State.  Anything  short  of  an 
application  to  the  radical  seat  of  the  evil — popular  ignorance  and 
superstition — will  fail  of  producing  the  slightest  effect.’7  This  pre¬ 
cious  high-toned  sentiment  is  on  one  page  of  the  Ledger,  and 
the  above  advertisement  of  Madam  Semore  on  the  other !  The 
moral  editor  pockets  the  money  which  the  witch  gives  him,  strokes  his 
beard,  (if  he  has  one,)  and  recommends  enlightenment  and  common 
schools  as  the  best  means  of  curing  the  evil.  We  believe  common 
schools  do  exist  even  in  Philadelphia  ;  if  they  do  not,  we  move  their  in¬ 
troduction,  and  propose  the  Ledger-man  as  a  needy  candidate  to  share 
in  the  enlightenment  of  said  schools.  After  his  graduation,  that  paper 
itself  might  do  a  good  work  in  the  proposed  reform.  The  Ledger’s 
views  seem  to  us  to  be  borrowed  from  old  Demetrius  :  “  Sirs,  ye  know 
that  by  this  craft  we  have  our  wealth.” 

If  the  evil  is  to  be  suppressed  by  spreading  light  among  the  people, 
we  propose  that  all  who  wish  to  be  enlightened,  keep  hands  off  the 
Ledger,  and  read  The  Guardian.  For  we  are  sure  that  whilst  it  will  cost 
them  not  one-third  as  much  a  year,  they  will  find  in  it  vastly  more  light 
in  regard  to  the  subject  in  hand. 

We  differ,  however,  widely  from  the  Ledger  in  regard  to  his  proposed 
remedy.  Light  will  extinguish  this  craft ;  but  it  must  be  the  right 
kind  of  light.  Mere  carnal,  mere  worldly  intelligence,  has  no  power 
whatever.  Let  us  illustrate  by  a  fact. 

In  one  of  our  county  towns  lived  a  very  enlightened  gentleman — suf¬ 
ficiently  intelligent  and  prominent  in  the  commnnity  to  hold  one  of  the 
county  offices.  He  regularly  consulted  one  of  these  witches  on  the 
affairs  of  his  business  !  Unfortunately,  he  did  not  pay  as  he  went  along, 
and  his  account  run  up  to  some  dozen  of  dollars.  At  last  the  witch 
sued  the  public  officer  for  the  “value  received.”  The  matter  came  be¬ 
fore  an  honest  Squire,  who  was  not  half  as  intelligent  as  the  public  func¬ 
tionary,  but  he  had  far  more  instinctive  moral  light.  He  was  horrified 
at  the  idea  that  “so  smart  a  man,”  should  dabble  in  such  business.  In 
relating  the  case  afterwards  to  a  friend,  the  honest  Squire  remarked  : 
“I  couldn’t  find  no  law  about  it,  but  it  was  agin  the  Scripture  and  so 
I  did  give  it  agin  him.  The  feller  had  no  pisness  to  consult  mid  dat 
vitch.  I  sought  he  might  pay  for  his  foolish  capers  !” 

Hence  we  conclude,  as  they  say  in  debating  societies,  that  mere  intel¬ 
ligence  affords  no  preservation  against  this  folly.  We  might,  with  the 
same  propriety,  contend  that  intelligence  will  save  men  from  buying 
lottery  tickets,  or  prevent  others  from  selling  them.  Indeed,  it  is  very 
curious  to  notice  how  little  power  common  intelligence  has  against  the 
schemes  of  humbug.  In  the  absence  of  a  religious  spirit,  and  of  reli¬ 
gious  principle,  there  is  in  this  respect,  “no  difference  between  the  wise 
man  and  the  fool.” 

But  why  would  a  law  like  the  one  proposed,  be  out  of  place?  Have 
we  not  laws  against  lotteries  ?  Have  we  not  laws  to  defend  the  'weak 
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against  the  strong  and  the  cunning  ?  Is  not  getting  money  under  false 
pretences  regarded  as  a  crime  in  law  ?  and  have  we  not  laws  to  prevent 
these  frauds?  Is  not  this  the  same  in  principle?  Do  not  these  hum¬ 
bugs  prey  upon  the  weak  and  simple ;  and  is  not  all  they  receive  money 
obtained  under  false  pretences  ?  Such  a  law  seems  to  us  to  be  as  legit¬ 
imate  as  it  is  loudly  called  for  by  the  increasing  boldness  of  these  de¬ 
testable  humbugs.  We  would  only  propose  one  amendment,  and  that 
is,  that  all  editors  of  papers,  like  the  Ledger-man,  who,  for  “filthy 
lucre,”  aid  and  abet  these  humbugs  by  publishing  their  foolish  and  wick¬ 
ed  advertisements,  be  declared  accessary  to  the  crime,  and  receive  the 
same  punishment.  Why  not  ?  It  is  done  in  other  similar  cases. 


LIFE’S  SHADOWS. 


BY  WM.  IIEYSER,  ESQ. 


Alas  !  when  sadness  o’er  my  soul 
Her  shadowy  mantle  throws, 

With  mystic  pow’r  life’s  troubles  roll. 

And  waves  around  me  close. 

With  longing  eyes  I  look  beyond 
This  cold  and  narrow  sphere, 

And  almost  murmur  at  the  bonds 
Which  hold  my  spirit  here. 

And  yet  why  should  I  wish  or  ask 
Freedom  from  toil  or  care — 

Or  in  a  glorious  sunlight  bask. 

While  others  suffering  are  ? 

Trials  should  make  our  spirit  strong. 

And  nerve  its  drowsy  pow’rs 
To  rise  above  the  thoughtless  throng, 

Which  moves  this  world  of  ours. 

And  if  beneath  its  genial  skies 
My  wayward  steps  should  lead, 

Or  in  a  pleasant,  thornless  way, 

My  feet  should  ever  tread — 

Too  fair  might  seem  earth’s  glowing  scenes — 
Too  bright  her  gilded  toys — 

This  captive  heart  might  lose  their  beams, 
Which  lead  to  higher  joys. 


Gray  Hairs. 
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GRAY  HAIRS. 


BY  KEY.  D.  GAYS. 


Our  life  is  like  a  stream  of  water,  never  standing  still,  but  ever  flow¬ 
ing  on  towards  the  great  ocean.  Every  day  some  vital  forces  pass  away 
from  our  persons,  and,  connecting  with  this  stream,  they  are  borne 
downward  so  rapidly  and  so  powerfully,  that  it  is  not  possible  for  us  to 
snatch  them  back  and  again  incorporate  them  into  our  constitutions. 
We  can  only  stand  upon  the  shore  and  weep  and  sigh  over  the  departure 
of  vitality  that  can  never  again  be  ours. 

But  even  this  thought,  sad  as  it  is,  expresses  not  fully  the  sad  condi¬ 
tion  of  many.  It  were  well  indeed  if  men  were  all  conscious  of  this 
daily  wasting  of  vitality — if,  standing  upon  the  shore,  they  did  all  really 
see  portions  of  their  life  borne  away,  and  could  heartily  weep  over  it. 
The  lesson  would  be  one  of  great  profit,  and  every  tear  thus  shed  would 
be  converted  into  a  precious  gem  to  sparkle  in  their  eternal  crown. 

But  alas  I  this  is  not  the  case.  Men  are  rather  like  plants  that  con¬ 
centrate  portions  of  their  vitality  every  year  in  blossoms,  and  are  alto¬ 
gether  unconscious  of  the  fact,  that  every  blossom  that  blooms  and  falls 
to  the  ground,  indicates  so  much  less  remaining  vitality. 

Such  is  our  life  that  the  very  blooming  of  it  points  to  decay  and 
death.  But  such  also  is  the  stupidity  which  has  penetrated  the  mind 
in  consequence  of  sin,  that,  amid  all  the  signs  of  decay,  we  remain  un¬ 
conscious  of  the  fact,  Kot  only  do  men  fail  to  notice  the  sign  of  dimin¬ 
ishing  vitality  as  it  appears  in  a  gray  hair  here  and  there  upon  the 
head,  but  even  when  the  whole  head  is  blooming  for  the  grave  many 
are  found,  as  amid  an  enchanted  bower,  dreaming  of  an  earthly  immor¬ 
tality.  Hence  the  prophet  said  :  “  Gray  hairs  are  here  and  there  upon 
him,  yet  he  knoweth  not,7’ 

One  reason  of  this  lies,  doubtless,  in  the  rapid  and  silent  flight  of 
time.  Hay  follows  day  in  quick  and  noiseless  succession.  Sometimes 
hundreds  and  even  thousands  of  these  glide  away  before  we  wake  up 
fully  to  the  fact ;  and  then  we  express  our  surprise,  saying,  is  it  possi¬ 
ble  that  three,  four,  or  even  five  years  have  already  passed  away  !  Why, 
we  scarcely  thought  that  one  year  had  fled.  How  rapidly  time  flies  ! 

We  have  all  frequently  heard  such  remarks;  and  from  those  too  upon 
whose  head  each  year,  and  perhaps  each  month  had  planted  an  addi¬ 
tional  sign  of  time’s  rapid  flight. 

Another  reason  why  men  get  old  before  they  know  it,  is  the  fact  that 
their  attention  is  so  uninterruptedly  turned  to  the  business  and  cares  of 
the  world.  There  seems  to  be  no  time  to  notice  the  passage  of  time, 
except  as  this  may  have  regard  to  their  business.  The  day  passes,  and 
it  is  thought  of  only  as  it  stood  connected  with  the  accomplishment  of 
this  or  that  purpose.  They  never  stop  to  reflect  seriously,  that  another 
day  is  gone  from  the  brief  number  that  constitute  our  life,  and  that 
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hence  we  are  just  this  much  older,  and  nearer  our  end.  Without  any 
such  reflection  men  give  themselves  to  sleep.  In  this  state,  all  uncon¬ 
scious  as  they  are,  each  moment  steals  away  with  every  breath  some 
vital  energy,  of  which,  when  they  wake  in  the  morning,  they  make  no 
account.  Men  bar  the  doors  of  their  dwellings  to  keep  out  the  thief 
who  would  steal  away  their  property,  but  in  regard  to  time,  which  steals 
away  their  life,  they  seem  to  be  wholly  unconcerned.  Though  they 
cannot  exclude  time,  cither  from  their  dwellings  or  their  chambers,  yet 
it  would  be  well  seriously  to  reflect,  at  the  close  of  each  day,  and  at  the 
dawn  of  each  morning,  how  much  of  vitality  it  has  taken,  and  how  lit¬ 
tle  yet  remains  for  the  world  that  now  is.  Thus  men  would  measure 
their  days,  and  in  proportion  as  they  diminish,  apply  their  hearts  more 
earnestly  to  wisdom. 

Again,  men  grow  old  before  they  know  it,  because  it  is  not  pleasant 
to  think  of  the  rapid  flight  of  time.  Such  thoughts  bring  up  prophetic 
scenes  of  a  grave  and  solemn  character.  It  paints  the  old  man  with 
wrinkled  brow,  tremulous  voice,  feeble  limb,  with  staff  in  hand,  ready  for 
the  pilgrim’s  journey  to  another  country.  It  points  to  a  certain  isola¬ 
tion  from  the  active  young  life  of  the  world,  which  is  always  more  or  less 
sad.  lSTor  can  the  grave  and  all  the  solemnities  attending  it  be  kept  out 
of  view  if  our  thought  is  active  in  marking  the  flight  of  time.  Let  the 
thought  wander  up  the  stream  but  a  short  distance,  and  each  one  must 
see  his  coffin  floating  downward  toward  the  point  he  occupies  on  the 
bank ;  and  to  notice  the  flight  of  time,  is  to  see  that  coffin,  urged  on  by 
every  minute  ripple,  coming  nearer  and  still  nearer,  until  at  last  it  grates 
against  the  shore  and  waits,  with  open  lids,  for  its  immortal  freight.  All 
this  is  not  pleasant  to  flesh  and  blood,  and  hence  men  will  not  reflect  on 
the  passing  of  days  and  months.  On  the  other  hand,  they  often  labor 
to  divert  their  minds  from  the  signs  of  decay  around  them.  Some  will 
not  walk  alone  over  fallen  autumn  leaves,  lest  the  rustling  should  too 
sadly  remind  them  of  the  winding  sheet.  They  must  have  gay  company 
to  talk  about  life,  spring-time,  and  worldly  pleasure.  Some  will  even 
seek  to  destroy  the  mark  which  Providence  makes  to  grow  upon  their 
heads,  either  by  removing  the  gray  hairs  as  they  appear  here  and  there, 
or  by  applying  to  them  a  composition  which  will  change  their  color. 
Thus  men  seek  to  silence  the  voice  of  God — they  do  not  like  to  look  into 
the  mirror  which  God  places  before  them,  because  this  mirror  returns  a 
correct  image,  as  it  is  modified  by  the  passage  of  each  succeeding  day. 
But  they  will  look  into  the  mirror  they  have  manufactured  for  them¬ 
selves,  which  returns,  at  every  period,  the  same  youthful  countenance 
and  brilliant  eye.  Thus  while  time  actually  passes  on,  bearing  with  it, 
in  each  moment,  some  portion  of  vitality,  the  outward  signs  of  this  fact 
are  destroyed,  and  because  men  do  not  see  them,  they  imagine  that  they 
at  least  are  not  affected  by  the  restless  tide.  Hiding  their  gray  hairs 
from  their  eyes,  they  calm  their  feelings,  and  forget  where  they  stand. 
Thus  they  pass  from  period  to  period,  until  often  they  stand  upon  the 
very  verge  of  old  age,  and  know  it  not. 

This  is  a  sad  sight.  But  it  is  still  more  sad,  to  see,  on  a  sudden,  the 
old  man  waking  up  to  hehold  himself  at  the  end  of  his  journey,  unpre¬ 
pared  to  obey  the  call  of  God. 

Gray  hairs  indicate  that  the  person  who  carries  them,  has  a  history; 
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that  the  beginnings  of  his  life  are  a  considerable  distance  in  the  past — 
that  he  has  passed  through  many  and  varied  experiences — that  he  has 
seen  something  of  the  world;,  and  that  he  ought,  in  some  real  and  true 
sense,  to  be  the  embodiment  of  the  wisdom  of  the  past.  Gray  hairs 
and  wisdom  are  always  associated  together,  because  they  ought  to  be¬ 
long  together.  Persons  who  have  reached  the  age  at  which  gray  hair# 
ordinarily  appear,  have  had  time  and  opportunity  to  see  much  of  the 
folly  of  the  world — to  examine  and  test  the  truth  or  error  of  things— to 
know  what  is  good  in  the  long  run,  and  what  is  evil :  and  now,  standing 
as  the  embodiment  of  the  past,  they  are  looked  up  to  with  respect  and 
reverence.  Their  voice  sounds  through  the  sad  changes  of  many  days, 
and  its  utterances  become  oracular.  We  all  expect  wisdom  from  the 
lips  of  those  whose  heads  carry  this  white  crown  of  honor. 

But  reasonable  expectation,  in  this  regard,  is  not  always  gratified. 
Many,  though  they  have  lived  long,  yet  know  not.  They  have  heard  . 
much,  but  understood  little ;  they  have  seen  much,  but  perceived  little — 
they  have  experienced  much,  but  have  profited  little.  Gray  hairs,  in 
their  case,  mean  nothing;  and  instead  of  exciting  respect  and  veneration, 
they  tempt  to  laughter  and  derision.  One  of  the  saddest  sights,  is  a 
gray-headed  child.  It  is  monstrous ;  it  contradicts  all  the  reasonable 
expectations  of  the  mind  and  designs  of  Providence;  and  we  turn  away 
from  it  with  grieved  and  painful  feelings.  Not  to  know  something  of 
the  folly  of  wickedness  after  witnessing  its  sad  consequences  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  times ;  and  to  know  nothing  of  the  wisdom  of  piety, 
after  seeing  its  happiness  and  prosperity  during  a  period  of  fifty,  sixty, 
and  seventy  years,  is  to  be  in  a  condition  in  which  every  hair  that  has- 
turned  gray  utters  a  voice  of  mockery  and  condemnation.  In  this  con¬ 
dition  gray  hairs  become  a  sign  of  wicked  imbecility,  which  must  always 
inspire  the  feelings  of  derision  and  contempt.  It  is  a  great  shame  to 
grow  gray  and  not  grow  wise.  He  is  a  stupid  student  in  God’s  univer¬ 
sity.  Perhaps  there  is  a  reason  in  this  view  why  many  watch  the  ap¬ 
pearances  of  gray  hairs  with  such  close  vigilance,  in  order  to  remove 
them  !  But  it  were  still  better  to  leave  them  grow,  that  every  day  their 
increase  in  number  might  increase  the  exhortation  to  cultivate  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  which  they  are  the  sign.  And  when  the  wisdom  is  possessed  for 
which  they  call,  no  one  will  be  ashamed  of  its  legitimate  and  natural 
sign.  Wisdom,  of  all  other  attributes,  is  most  honorable ;  and  do  men 
ordinarily  seek  to  hide  or  destroy  the  badge  of  any  noble  acquirements? 
No  !  they  are  proud  of  it;  but  the  sign  without  the  substance  is  ludi¬ 
crous;  and  to  escape  the  derision  for  which  it  calls,  they  change  the  sign 
and  make  it  more  youthful ! 

Each  gray  hair  is  a  fresh  call  to  increased  effort  to  understand  the 
foly  of  the  world — to  separate  from  it  and  to  become  truly  wise.  And 
if  the  path  of  true  wisdom  is  once  found,  it  is  not  difficult  to  keep  pace 
with  the  change  of  the  hairs.  Let  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  which  is  the 
beginning  of  wisdom,  enter  the  heart,  and  every  day’s  experience  and 
observation  will  settle  some  great  principle  of  truth.  The  turning  of 
each  hair  will  indicate  some  new  discovery  in  the  great  department  of 
knowledge ;  so  that  by  the  time  the  head  is  completely  covered  with  gray 
hairs,  it  will  rest,  like  that  of  a  king,  beneath  a  crown  of  glory. 
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EDITORIAL  SEED-THOUGHTS. 

“  Gather  up  the  Fragments  that  Remain,  that  Nothing  mat  be  Lost.” 


The  following  “  Parody  ”  is  respect¬ 
fully  dedicated  to  all  the  war-loving 
spirits  of  the  land.  Inasmuch  as  none 
of  the  readers  of  the  Guardian  are  of 
this  kind,  they  are  requested  to  com¬ 
mend  it  to  those  who  are.  Let  all  be¬ 
ware  of  Normal’s  fate  ! 

A  TEARFUL  TALE - FOUNDED  ON  FACT. 

On  a  pine  wood-shed,  in  an  alley  dark, 
where  scattered  moonbeams  flitting 
through  a  row  of  tottering  chimneys, 
and  an  awning  torn  and  drooping  fell — 
strode  back  and  forth,  with  stiffened  and 
tense-drawn  muscle  and  peculiar  tread 
— a  cat. 

His  name  was  Norval ;  on  yonder 
neighboring  shed  his  father  fought  the 
cats  that  came  in  squads  from  streets  be¬ 
yond  in  search  of  food  and  strange  ad¬ 
venture. 

Grim  war  he  courted ;  and  his  twisted 
tail,  and  spine  upheaving  in  fantastic 
curve,  and  claws  distended,  and  ears 
flatly  pressed  against  a  head  thrown 
back  defiantly,  told  of  impending  strife. 

With  eyes  agleam,  and  screeching 
blast  of  war,  and  steps  as  the  falling 
dew,  young  Norval  crept  along  the 
splintered  edge,  and  gazed  a  moment 
through  the  darkness  down,  with  tail 
a-wag  triumphantly. 

Then  with  an  imprecation  and  a  growl 
— perhaps  an  oath,  in  direst  vengeance 
hissed — he  started  back,  and  crooked  in 
body  like  a  letter  U  inverted,  stood  in 
fierce  expectancy. 

'Twas  well.  With  eyeballs  glaring  and 
ears  all  aslant,  and  open  mouth,  in  which 
two  rows  of  fangs  stood  forth  in  sharp 
and  dread  conformity,  slow  up  a  post, 
from  out  the  dark  below,  a  head  ap¬ 
peared. 

A  dreadful  tocsin  of  determined  strife 
young  Norval  uttered  ;  then  with  face 
unblanche  1,  and  moustache  standing 
straight  before  his  nose,  and  tail  flung 
wildly  to  the  passing  breeze,  stepped 
back  in  cautious  invitations  to  the  foe. 

Approaching  the  other,  and  with  prep¬ 


arations  dire,  each  cat  surveyed  the  van¬ 
tage  of  the  field.  Around  they  walked, 
with  tails  uplifted  in  the  air,  while  from 
their  mouths,  in  accents  hissing  with 
consuming  rage,  dropped  brief  but  awful 
sentences  of  hate. 

Thrice  around  the  roof  they  went  in 
circle,  each  with  eye  upon  the  foe  in¬ 
tently  bent ;  then  sideways  moving,  as 
is  wont  with  cats,  gave  one  long-drawn, 
terrific,  savage  yaw,  and  buckled  in. 

The  fur  flew.  A  mist  of  hair  hung 
ever  the  battle-field.  High  above  the 
din  of  passing  wagons  rose  the  dreadful 
tumult  of  struggling  cats.  So  gleamed 
their  eyes  in  frenzy,  that  to  me  who  saw 
the  conflict  from  a  window  near,  naught 
else  was  plain  but  fiery  stars  that  mov¬ 
ed  in  orbits  most  eccentric. 

An  hour  they  struggled  in  tempestu¬ 
ous  might,  then  faint  and  fainter  grew 
the  squall  of  war,  until  all  sound  was 
hushed.  Then  went  I  forth  with  lan¬ 
tern,  and  the  field  surveyed.  What 
saw  I? 

Six  claws — one  ear — of  teeth,  perhaps 
a  handful — and,  save  fur,  naught  else 
except  a  solitary  tail.  That  tail  was 
Norval’ s — by  a  ring  I  knew  it.  The  ear 
was — .  But  we'll  let  the  matter  rest.  The 
tail  will  do  without  the  ear. 


AN  ALLEGORY  BY  ONE  OF  THE  FATHERS. 

A  hermit  was  conducted  by  an  angel 
into  a  wood,  where  he  saw  an  old  man 
cutting  down  boughs  to  make  up  a  bur¬ 
den.  When  it  was  large  he  tied  it  up 
and  attempted  to  lift  it  on  his  shoulders 
and  carry  it  away,  but,  finding  it  very 
heavy,  he  laid  it  down  again,  cut  more 
wood  and  heaped  it  on,  and  then  tried 
again  to  carry  it  oft'.  This  he  repeated 
several  times,  always  adding  something 
to  the  load,  after  trying  in  vain  to  raise 
it  from  the  ground.  In  the  meantime, 
the  hermit,  astonished  at  the  old  man’s 
folly,  desired  the  angel  to  explain  what 
this  meant.  “  You  behold,”  said  he, 
i  “in  this  foolish  old  man,  an  exact  rep- 
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reservation  of  those,  who  being  made 
sensible  of  the  burden  of  their  sins,  re¬ 
solve  to  repent,  but  soon  grow  weary, 
and  instead  of  lessening^their  burden, 
increase  it  every  day.  At  each  trial 
they  find  the  task  heavier  than  it  was 
before,  and  so  put  it  oft'  a  little  longer, 
in  the  vain  hope  that  they  will  by-and- 
by  be  more  able  to  accomplish  it.  Thus 
they  go  on  adding  to  their  burden,  till 
it  grows  too  heavy  to  be  borne,  and  then 
in  despair  of  God’s  mercy,  and  with  their 
sins  unrepented  of,  they  lie  down  and 
die.  Turn  again,  my  son,  and  behold 
the  end  of  the  old  man  whom  thou  saw- 
est  heaping  up  a  load  of  boughs.”  The 
hermit  looked,  and  saw  him  in  vain  at¬ 
tempting  to  remove  the  pile,  which  was 
now  accumulated  far  beyond  his  strength 
to  raise.  His  feeble  limbs  tottered  over 
their  burden ;  the  poor  remains  of  his 
strength  were  fast  ebbing  away  ;  the 
darkness  of  death  was  gathering  around 
him  ;  and  after  a  convulsive  and  impo¬ 
tent  attempt  to  lift  the  pile,  he  fell  down 
and  expired. 


LASTING  ODOR. 

The  enduring  odor  of  musk  is  aston¬ 
ishing.  When  Justinian,  in  588,  rebuilt 
what  is  now  the  mosque  of  St.  Sophia, 
the  mortar  was  charged  with  musk,  and 
to  this  very  day  the  atmosphere  is  filled 


with  the  odor.  What  a  beautiful  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  lasting  savor  of  a  good 
name.  There  are  holy  men  who  lived 
and  wrought  for  Christ  and  the  world 
before  St.  Sophia  was  erected,  and  while 
it  was  being  erected,  whose  names  are 
still  fragrant  with  a  better  odor  than 
that  which  still  makes  pleasant  the  walls 
of  that  temple,  and  which  will  continue 
to  be  “as  ointment  poured  forth”  when 
the  musk  and  mortar  of  St.  Sophia  shall 
be  scattered  as  dust  before  the  storm. 


THE  LOVE  OF  A  MOTHER. 

When  our  Saviour  had  reached  that 
awful  eminence  where  the  love  of  His 
heart  toward  the  world,  flowered  in  its 
highest  glory,  though  there  were  others 
near  him — the  Marys  and  John — yet  His 
heart  bounded  first  toward  her  whose 
bosom  was  His  first  home.  He  saith 
unto  his  mother,  “woman  behold  thy 
son!”  Her  heart  was  the  home  of  His 
earliest  affections,  and  the  divine  suf¬ 
ferer,  like  a  babe  distressed,  seeks  the 
bosom  of  sympathy  which  responded 
|  in  tenderness  to  His  earliest  tears  ! 

Toward  a  pious  mother  ever  turns  the 
heart  of  the  good.  But  not  of  the  good 
alone.  For  we  have  an  instance  of  an 
infidel  of  talent  and  respectability,  who 
under  the  power  of  truth,  bowed  upon 
his  knees  and  cried  in  agony  :  “  God  of 
my  mother,  have  mercy  on  me!” 


NOTES  ON  NEW  BOOKS. 


FIVE  new  books  in  one  week. 
Published  by  C.  Scribner,  New  York. 

I.  The  Gospel  According  to  Saint 
Matthew:  By  J.  A.  Alexander,  D.  D. 
pp.  556.  Price,  $1.25. 

Dr.  Alexander’s  ability  as  a  commen¬ 
tator  is  conceded.  This  volume  has  a 
peculiar  interest,  as  being  his  last  work 
— published  since  his  death.  “  It  is 
complete  as  a  commentary  to  the  close 
of  chapter  XYI,  and  then,  as  though  the 
author  anticipated  the  approaching  in¬ 
terruption  of  his  labors,  it  finds  a  quasi- 
completion  in  an  analysis  of  the  con¬ 
cluding  chapters.”  The  latter  part  of 
the  work  was  re-read  by  him,  and  no 
doubt  received  finishing  touches,  “just 
a  week  and  a  day  before  his  death.” 
There  are  few  commentaries  in  which 
you  feel  so  constantly  how  truly  learned 


the  work  is,  but  in  which,  at  the  same 
time,  you  see  so  little  of  the  machinery 
or  scaffolding  of  learning.  The  book 
seems  popular ;  and  in  some  respects  is 
popular,  like  Barne3,  whilst  its  depth 
and  pious  genial  sympathy  with  the 
Spirit  of  Revelation  reminds  you  ever  of 
Olshausen.  The  reader  is  not  led,  as  in 
many  commentaries,  to  blunder  amid 
a  chaos  of  opinions,  but  is  conducted 
rather  in  the  central  and  peaceful  path 
of  the  sweetest  life  of  divine  truth. 


II.  Thoughts  on  Preaching  :  By  James 
W.  Alexander,  D.D.;  pp.  514.  Price 
$1.25. 

Equally  learned  with  his  brother,  the 
commentator,  his  mind  runs  more  in  a 
practical  channel.  Devoted  as  he  was 
to  the  pastoral  work,  he  studied  the  sub- 
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ject  of  preaching  in  all  its  aspects  with  1 
great  enthusiasm.  It  was  long  his  cher¬ 
ished  wish,  we  are  informed,  to  prepare 
a  systematic  work  on  Homolitics,  but 
death  defeated  his  plans.  His  ‘‘Thoughts 
on  Preaching,”  liowrever,  were  jotted 
down  from  time  to  time — and  here  we 
have  them  in  a  most  interesting  volume. 
Thus,  though  the  book  has  not  the  form 
of  a  regular  Homolitical  treatise,  it  has, 
perhaps,  even  more  of  its  practical 
power.  How  these  brief  paragraphs, 
these  aphoristic  sayings,  abound  in  ex¬ 
cellent  sayings,  instructive  and  arousing 
to  every  minister.  One  is  really  drawn 
along,  as  if  it  wrere  a  regular  narrative. 
The  searching  truth  of  one  aphorism, 
impressively  presented,  ever  gives  as¬ 
surance  that  something  good  will  be 
found  in  the  next.  We  shall  not  soon 
lay  this  interesting  book  out  of  reach. 
Here  we  are  told  how  the  most  success¬ 
ful  ministers  studied,  prepared,  and 
preached ;  and  on  almost  every  page  we  j 
find  seme  suggestion  adapted  to  correct 
what  is  wrong,  or  stimulate  what  is 
right  in  ourselves.  Emphatically  a  book 
for  ministers. 


III.  Notes  ox  New  Testament  Litera¬ 
ture  and  Ecclesiastical  History  : 

By  J.  A.  Alexander,  D.D.;  pp.  319. 

Price  $1. 

This  volume  contains  all  that  Dr. 
Alexander  left  fit  for  the  press  of  Bibli¬ 
cal  and  Historical  Lectures,  His  Lec¬ 
tures  were  never  written  out  in  full, 
though  he  intended  that  this  should  be 
done  at  some  future  day.  As  a  book  of 
reference,  containing  a  vast  number  of 
Biblical  and  ecclesiastical  facts,  syste¬ 
matically  arranged  and  wonderfully 
compact,  with  suggestions  valuable  in 
the  study  of  those  subjects  to  which  the 
book  is  devoted,  it  is  calculated  to  ren¬ 
der  much  service  to  the  student  of  The¬ 
ology  and  Clerical  History.  We  have 
found  these  brief  notes  a  great  refresher 
of  the  memory,  as  well  as  a  good  in¬ 
structor.  Those  who  listened  to  the 
learned  Professor’s  lectures  while  living, 
will  welcome  this  volume  not  only  as  a 
memorial  of  their  departed  instructor, 
but  also  as  a  monitor  to  call  up  many 
truths  orally  conveyed  to  them,  in  the 
way  of  expansion,  from  these  brief  notes. 
It  is  a  good  book  for  ministers. 


IV.  Christian  Nurture:  By  Horace 
Bushnell,  D.D.;  pp.  407.  Price  $1.25. 
There  are  few  books  in  "which  we  have 


felt  the  same  interest  as  we  have  in  this. 
We  read  it  w’ith  much  interest  and  bene¬ 
fit  when  it  was  first  published,  in  1847, 
as  a  small  volume  of  72  pages,  by  the 
Mass.  Sabbath  School  Society.  With  no 
less  interest  we  read  the  lengthy  and 
able  review  of  it  by  Dr.  Nevin  in  succes¬ 
sive  numbers  of  the  “  Messenger.”  A 
second  edition  of  the  work  was  enlarged 
by  the  addition  of  one  chapter  and  some 
articles  or  notes  variously  related  to  the 
general  subject.  In  that  form  the  work 
rested  until  the  appearance  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  greatly  enlarged  volume,  including 
thirteen  new  essays.  The  author  has 
not  sought  to  make  this  work  scientific 
as  to  the  arrangement  of  matter  ;  it  is 
rather  topical  and  aphoristic.  This  does 
not  make  it  less,  but  perhaps  more  in¬ 
structive  to  thinking  readers  ;  but  it  has 
also  this  fault,  that  it  enables  the  author 
to  escape  too  easily  from  theological  dif¬ 
ficulties  which  press  him  at  various 
points.  M  e  do  not  mean  that  the  discus¬ 
sion  is  not  honest — it  is  eminently  so 
intended ;  but  a  scientific  theological 
development  of  the  topic  in  hand  would 
have  convinced  the  author  of  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  a  fundamental  fallacy  in  regard 
to  the  basis  on  which,  and  from  -which, 
Christian  nurture  must  begin.  The  cen¬ 
tral  idea  of  the  book  is  contained  in  this 
proposition  :  “  The  child  is  to  grow 
up  a  Christian,  and  never  know  him¬ 
self  AS  BEING  OTHERWISE.  ”  A  most 
important  proposition,  covering  a  most 
precious  truth.  This  proposition,  too,  is 
discussed  and  established  with  a  power 
of  argument,  and  clearness  of  illustra¬ 
tion,  nowhere  else  to  be  found.  But 
when  the  question  arises,  from  what 
basis  does  this  nurture  begin  ?  Dr.  B. 
answers,  from  nature — not  from  the 
gracious  basis  alforded  by  the  covenant 
of  baptism.  As  far  as  we  can  see,  the 
ruling  idea  of  the  discussion  is  an  argu¬ 
ment  arising  to  show  that  Christianity  is 
the  best,  the  only  power,  by  which  nature 
can  be  educated  into  grace.  Were  it  not 
|*r  this  radical,  vitiating  principle,  tin's 
would  be  one  of  the  most  powerful  books 
for  the  times  published  in  the  last  score 
of  years.  It  is  a  powerful  discussion. 
It  will  make  a  deep  impression  on  many 
minds  ;  and  it  is  our  solemn  conviction 
that  it  will  powerfully  help  to  set  a  cer- 
i  tain  class  of  minds  right,  whilst  it  will 
aid  just  as  well  in  setting  another  class 
!  fearfully  wrong  !  He  who  firmly  holds 
to  the  grace  of  baptism  as  the  basis  on 
which  all  Christian  nurture  has  its  di- 
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vine  warrant,  will  find  this  book  of 
immense  advantage  in  confirming  and 
rendering  intelligent  his  views.  He  who 
holds  no  such  view  will  be  injured  by  it. 
But  we  check  our  pen ;  because  we 
would  not  say  anything  that  would  in 
any  way  seem  to  deny  the  extraordinary 
ability  manifest  on  every  page.  Justice 
can  only  be  done  to  the  book  by  a  Re¬ 
view  article,  in  which  every  exception 
taken  may  be  properly  justified  by  refer¬ 
ences  to  the  volume  itself.  Here  is 
something  worthy  of  attention.  Let  our 
Reviews  take  hold  of  this  great  question 
with  the  same  earnestness,  genial  spirit, 
and  humble  piety  manifested  by  the 
amiable  and  able  author  of  this  volume. 


Y.  The  Character  of  Jesus  :  By  Ho¬ 
race  Bushnell,  D.D.;  pp.  173,  18mo. 

PriceSO  cts. 

A  charming  little  volume.  It  is  a  re¬ 
print  of  the  tenth  chapter  of  Dr.  Bush- 
nell’s  elaborate  work,  “Nature  and  the 
Supernatural.”  This  part  of  that  work, 
on  its  appearance,  made  a  very  decided 
impression  on  the  Christian  mind ;  and 
frequent  calls  were  made  on  the  pub¬ 
lisher  to  give  it  to  the  public  in  a  sepa¬ 
rate  volume,  that  it  might  go  where  the 
larger  work  would  not  easily  find  its 
way.  *Here  it  is,  on  tinted  paper,  in 
cloth,  antique,  with  carmine  edges — a 
perfect  gem,  both  in  its  form  and  con¬ 
tents.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  book  to  sketch 
“  the  self-evidencing,  superhuman  char¬ 
acter  of  Christ.”  It  aims  to  reach  and 
prove  His  divinity  through  and  by  His 
humanity.  It  shows  that  there  is  every¬ 
where  too  much  in  the  human  of  Christ 
to  leave  him  merely  human;  and  that 
His  divinity  is  needed  at  all  points  to 
.  complement  and  render  symmetrical  and 
consistent  the  character  given  of  Him  in 
the  Gospel.  Ullman,  of  Germany,  and 
Young,  of  England,  have  called  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  same  subject;  and  lately,  also, 
Dr.  Schaff,  in  his  “  Moral  Character  of 
Christ.”  Though  not  the  first  to  origi¬ 
nate  the  line  of  thought,  Dr.  Bushnell 
has  illustrated  and  presented  it  with 
such  clearness  and  originality  of  ar¬ 
rangement,  beauty  of  style,  and  unction 
of  spirit,  as  to  awaken  attention  to  it  in 
a  way  never  before  reached.  What  a 
beautiful  picture  of  our  Saviour  is  here! 
With  all  our  heart  we  commend  this  lit¬ 
tle  book  to  our  readers. 

All  these  books  of  Mr.  Scribner  are 
gotten  up  in  excellent  taste.  The  paper 


and  type  are  pleasant  to  the  eye,  for 
which  the  publisher  has  our  special 
thanks. 


Sinai  and  Zion  ;  or,  A  Pilgrimage 

THROUGH  THE  WILDERNESS  TO  THE 

Land  of  Promise:  By  Benjamin 
Bausman.  With  illustrations.  Lind¬ 
say  &  Blakiston,  Phila.,  1861.  pp, 
543. 

In  this  book  Mr.  Bausman  gives  us  an 
account  of  a  tour  which  he  made  to 
Egypt,  Arabia,  Palestine,  and  Syria,  in 
1857.  “  Others — many  others — have 

published  books  on  the  Holy  Land.”  So 
they  have.  But  remember  the  proverb, 
“Duo  si  faciunt  idem,  non  est  idem” 
— “  If  two  do  the  same,  it  is  not  the  same 
they  do.”  Most  surely  has  Mr.  Baus¬ 
man  not  done  as  others  in  many  respects. 
He  does  not  copy  the  guide-books.  He 
does  not  describe  what  he  did  not  see. 
He  does  not  take  for  granted  that  those 
who  have  not  travelled  in  the  East  know 
as  much  about  it  as  he  does.  He  knows 
that  as 

Little  drops  of  water, 

Little  grains  of  sand, 

Make  the  mighty  ocean 
And  the  beauteous  land ; 

so  also  little  things  make  up  the  really 
interesting  features  of  travel.  Whilst 
he  gives  us  the  “  Cedars  of  Lebanon,”  he 
does  not  forget  “  the  hyssop  that  grows 
on  the  wall.”  For  ourself,  we  have 
found  less  of  what  may  be  read  in  a 
hundred  books,  and  more  of  whatwe  did 
not  know  before,  in  this  book,  than  in 
any  volume  of  travels  we  have  ever  read. 
He  gives  us  not  so  much  the  “main 
points”  of  interest  which  he  met  like 
milestones  along  the  way,  as  a  picture 
of  what  he  saw  all  along,  and  every 
where.  Instance  his  description  of  the 
city  of  Cairo— the  like  of  which  graphic 
picture  is  nowhere  to  be  found.  Give 
us  little  things,  ye  travellers  !  This  very 
feature  in  Mr.  B.’s  book  is  what  will  de¬ 
light  the  general  reader,  and  not  only 
delight,  but  instruct  him. 

Next  to  this,  is  the  vast  amount  of 
plain  common  sense  Bible  knowledge 
which  every  page  affords.  In  a  few 
words,  we  are  pleased  with  this  book.  It 
is  nicely  written,  nicely  illustrated, 
nicely  printed,  and  nicely  bound.  Let 
it  be  circulated  throughout  the  churches, 
that  our  traveller  may  tell  his  pleasant 
and  instructive  story  of  the  Holy  Land 
at  thousands  of  firesides.  Thanks  for 
the  excellent  index.  Only  $1.25. 
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THE  SIN  AGAINST  THE  HOLY  GHOST. 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


“  Every  thing  has  its  time.  To  every  thing  there  is  a  season,  and  a 
time  to  every  purpose  under  heaven.”  In  the  world  of  nature  there  is 
a  time  to  sow  and  a  time  to  reap  ;  and  the  passing  seasons  present  a 
right  time  in  which  whatever  is  to  be  done  must  be  done.  In  business 
life  there  are  ebbs  and  flows  which  present  duties,  and  promise  advan¬ 
tages,  which  demand  attention  just  at  that  particular  time.  It  is  so  in 
religion.  There  are  times  and  seasons  in  life,  which  are  as  crises  to  the 
soul,  when  immense  gain  or  loss  hang  upon  an  act  or  a  decision. 

Thus,  as  every  thing  has  its  time,  so  also  it  has  its  limit.  As  God 
says  to  the  ocean,  “  Hitherto  slialt  thou  come,  but  no  further ;  and 
here  shall  thy  proud  waves  be  stayed  so  he  sets  to  all  men  their 
bounds  which  they  may  not  pass.  There  is  no  limit  to  God’s  grace,  but 
there  is  in  man  the  power  of  resisting  it  beyond  a  point  where  there 
remains  no  longer  in  the  soul  the  power  or  disposition  to  accept  it  and 
make  it  available.  As  man  has  the  power  of  taking  his  own  bodily  life, 
so  he  has  the  power  of  committing  spiritual  suicide  on  his  soul.  Her 
may  sever  the  last  cord  which  binds  his  soul  to  God,  the  source  of  life, 
and  hopeless  death  is  the  result. 

This  the  holy  scriptures  plainly  teach. 

“  There  is  a  sin  unto  death  :  I  do  not  say  that  he  shall  pray  for  it.” 
John  v:  16.  This  is  commonly  called  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost, 
since  against  him  alone  can  the  sin  that  finds  no  pardon  be  committed. 
“  All  manner  of  sin  and  blasphemy  shall  be  forgiven  unto  men:  but 
the  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost  shall  not  be  forgiven  unto  men. 
And  whosoever  speaketh  a  w~ord  against  the  son  of  man,  it  shall  be  for¬ 
given  him  :  but  whosoever  speaketh  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  it  shall 
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not  be  forgiven  him,  neither  in  this  world,  neither  in  the  world  to  come.” 
Matt,  xn  :  31,  32.  Mark  hi  :  28,  29. 

No  passage  of  scripture  has  a  more  solemn  sound  than  this.  No 
wonder  that  it  has  filled  the  minds  of  thousands  with  reverence  and  awe. 
In  this  same  spirit  would  we  approach  its  exposition. 

What  is  the  nature  of  the  sin  here  indicated  ?  It  has  this  solemn 
peculiarity,  which  distinguishes  it  from  all  other  sin,  that  it  “  hath  never 
forgiveness. ”  The  question,  How  may  it  be  committed?  has  been  va¬ 
riously  answered. 

1.  It  has  been  said  that  it  was  committed  by  the  Pharisees  in  their 
ascribing  the  miracle  of  Christ  when  He  healed  the  man  who  was  blind 
and  dumb,  to  the  power  of  a  devil  working  in  Him.  (Matt,  xii  :  25). 
From  this  then  it  is  concluded  that  this  sin  could  only  be  committed  at 
that  period,  and  is  no  more  possible  after  the  age  of  miracles. 

To  this  view  there  are  several  formidable  objections. 

The  sin  which  the  Pharisees  thus  committed  was  a  sin  against  the  Son 
peculiarly.  It  was  against  Him  directly  that  they  spake  blasphemy  : 

“  This  fellow  doth  not  cast  out  devils,  but  by  Beelzebub  the  prince  of 
devils.” 

It  does  not  change  the  case  to  say  that  their  sin  was  against  the  Spirit, 
because  the  Spirit  was  in  Christ  when  they  reviled  Him  ;  for  the  Spirit 
was  still  H is  spirit.  It  was  not  the  Spirit  who  did  the  miracle  by 
Christ,  but  He  performed  it  “by  the  Spirit  of  God.”  The  insult  was 
to  Him.  It  was  against  the  Son  that  they  blasphemed,  not  directly 
against  the  Spirit. 

But  that  they  had  not  by  that  act  committed  the  sin  against  the  Holy 
Ghost,  is  plain  from  the  fact  that  Christ  does  not  charge  them  with  hav¬ 
ing  done  so  ;  He  only  warns  them  of  the  danger  of  doing  it.  He  does 
not  say  you  have  blasphemed  against  the  Holy  Ghost ;  but  He  says, 
jie  that  shall  blaspheme,”  shall  have  no  forgiveness.  This  He  said  : 
“because  they  said,  He  hath  an  unclean  spirit.”  He  feared  that  hav¬ 
ing  thus  blasphemously  spoken  against  Himself  they  might  do  it  also  to 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  thus  sin  unto  death.  Hence  he  warns  them  against 
a  sin  which  they  were  in  danger  of,  but  which  they  had  not  yet  com¬ 
mitted. 

2.  Again,  some  have  held  that  this  sin  is  committed  by  a  stubborn  de¬ 
nial  of  the  Gospel,  and  a  wilful  rejection  of  it  against  light  and  better 
knowledge.  Thus,  it  is  thought,  it  was  committed  by  the  Pharisees 
and  others,  both  on  this  occasion  and  at  other  times,  because  they  saw 
from  His  miracles  that  He  was  the  Christ,  and  yet  resisted  and  rejected 
His  gospel. 

This  again  would,  however,  be  a  sin  directly  against  the  Son,  rather 
than  against  the  Spirit.  Besides,  we  have  abundant  evidence  in  the 
scripture  itself,  that  such  as  had  willfully  rejected  Christ  and  His  gospel; 
yea,  even  some  of  His  murderers,  were  reclaimed  and  received  forgive¬ 
ness.  Acts  n  :  23.  in.  So  too  in  all  times  of  the  Church  there  have 
been  such  as  once  rejected  the  truth  with  wilful  deliberation  and  against 
their  better  judgment,  who  nevertheless  afterwards  received  it  to  their  sal¬ 
vation. 

3.  This  sin  cannot  consist  in  any  one  particular  thought,  word  or  act 
against  the  spirit.  If  so,  who  could  be  saved  ?  We  have  abundant  nu ' 
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stances  of  resistance  to  the  Spirit  in  thought,  word  and  deed,  where  par¬ 
don  was  still  received.  Though  the  word  “  blasphemy  ”  would  indicate 
as  though  it  were  a  siu  committed  by  word,  yet  it  can  only  mean  that 
the  sin  as  it  begins  in  the  heart  thus  finds  its  full  outward  expression. 
Sin  culminates  in  words  ;  as  in  words,  better  than  even  in  acts  can  the 
truly  malicious  and  hateful  be  expressed.  The  tongue,  the  most  honora¬ 
ble  member,  called  “  the  glory  ”  by  the  Psalmist,  has  the  power  of  the 
vilest  insult.  As  long  as  sin  is  confined  to  the  heart,  or  only  suffered 
to  show  itself  by  dumb  motions  and  silent  acts,  it  is  as  yet  repressed  in  its 
activities ;  but  when  it  bounds  to  the  tongue,  and  thence  darts  into  the 
very  face  of  God,  it  is  an  intelligently  expressed  insult,  and  consequent¬ 
ly  the  highest  possible.  If  sin  culminates  in  words,  all  sinful  words 
culminate^ in  blasphemy ;  and  all  blasphemy  culminates  in  that  against 
the  Holy  Ghost. 

It  cannot  consist  of  anyo??e  sin  isolated  and  detached  from  the  gene¬ 
ral  course  of  life.  It  can  only  be  said  to  be  committed  by  a  single  act, 
in  so  far  as  that  single  act  is  a  final  act.  It  is  the  last  result  of  a  per¬ 
severing  resistance  of  the  spirit — a  sinning  against  Him  till  He  departs. 
The  Spirit  may  be  resisted  but  He  returns.  He  may  be  grieved,  but  He 
does  not  yet  depart.  But  He  may  finally  be  quenched  by  a  continuous 
flood  of  sin  poured  against  Him.  All  this  sinning  looks  towards  the 
final  result,  accomplished  in  the  final  act,  by  which  the  soul  shuts  itself 
finally  and  hopelessly  out  from  the  fellowship  of  the  Spirit. 

This  presents  to  us  a  sin  peculiarly  and  directly  against  the  Holy 
Ghost.  Those  are  sins  peculiarly  against  God,  the  Father;  as  when 
His  love  is  resisted.  Those  are  sins  peculiarly  against  the  Son  ;  as  when 
His  grace  is  resisted  or  abused.  So  these  are  sins  peculiarly  against 
the  Holy  Ghost ;  as  when  His  communion  is  despised  and  resisted. 
The  first  two  of  these  sins  the  Pharisees  had  committed,  and  were  yet  in 
danger  of  the  third. 

To  see  properly  this  danger,  we  must  remember  that  the  three  per¬ 
sons  in  the  Godhead,  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  approached 
men  for  their  salvation  in  three  successive  dispensations  :  the  Father  in 
the  Old  Testament,  the  Son  in  the  Xew  Testament  age,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost  in  the  dispensation  of  the  church,  from  Pentecost  on  to  the  end  of  the 
world.  The  Pharisees  had  made  of  none  effect  the  dispensation  of  the 
Father;  they  had  just  rejected  the  second,  as  being  represented  by  the  Son, 
sayingthat  He  had  adevil,  Now  our  Saviour  would  say:  All  blasphemy 
and  sin  against  the  approaches  of  the  Father  and  the  Son,  in  these  dis¬ 
pensations  of  mercy,  can  be  forgiven ;  because  there  is  another  dispensation 
to  come,  there  is  another  approach  to  man  to  be  made  ;  there  is  another 
gracious  beingcoming  to  operate  upon  the  heartsofeven  those  who  have 
despised  Father  and  Son — namely,  the  Holy  Ghost.  But  He  is  the  last ; 
His  is  the  last  dispensation  of  mercy ;  after  Him  there  is  no  more  help 
coming  ;  if  you  strive  against  Him  as  you  have  against  Father  and  Son, 
and  blaspheme  the  spirit  as  you  have  the  Son,  ascribing  his  wonderful 
works  of  grace  to  the  devil,  saying  of  Him  also  that  He  hath  an  un¬ 
clean  spirit — then  you  have  cut  yourselves  hopelessly  and  finally  off 
from  all  hold  upon  Divine  mercy,  because  you  have  resisted  the  last  one 
that  comes  to  you !  He  that  hates  the  Father,  may  be  won  by  the  Son  ; 
and  he  that  hates  the  Son  may  be  won  by  the  Spirit ;  but  he  that  hates 
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the  Spirit,  wherewithal  shall  he  be  won  ?  Beyond  Him  there  is  no  other 
in  the  Godhead  to  come,  and  no  other  dispensation  of  still  greater  power 
to  be  inaugurated.  The  merciful  resources  of  the  Godhead  are  exhaust¬ 
ed,  and  man’s  hatred  to  God  has  done  its  utmost,  in  a  suicide  of  soul ! 
Thus  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost  seems  to  be  committed  by  a  series 
of  resistances,  by  a  process  of  insult  to  His  grace,  kept  up  to  final  re- 
probacy. 

The  highest  sins  are  sins  against  light  and  knowledge.  Hence  the 
warnings  against  the  commission  of  this  sin  are  directed  to  those  who 
had  shared  high  advantages  of  grace.  Thus  Christ  warns  the  Pharisees 
against  it.  According  to  Paul,  those  whom  it  is  impossible  to  recover 
after  they  fall,  are  such  as  “were  once  enlightened,  and  have  tasted  of 
the  heavenly  gift,  and  were  made  partakers  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  have 
tasted  the  good  word  of  God,  and  the  powers  of  the  world  to  come.” 
Heb.  yi  :  4.  So  again  :  “  If  we  sin  wilfully  after  that  we  have  received 
the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  there  remaineth  no  more  sacrifice  for  sins,” 
but  certain  judgment ;  and  the  last  act  in  that  sinful  process  by  which 
this  fearful  end  was  reached,  was  doing  “despite  to  the  spirit  of  grace.” 
(Heb.  x  :  25,  29.  See  also  n  Pet.  ii  :  20.) 

Thus  not  in  ignorance  is  this  sin  committed  ;  but  by  a  conscious  war¬ 
fare  with  the  spirit :  by  willfully  shunning  Him,  and  all  the  means  by 
which  he  operates  on  man  :  by  stoutly  and  knowingly  resisting  all  His 
motions  and  movings  ;  by  drowning  His  voice  when  He  speaks  in  silent, 
inward  solemnity  to  the  soul,  and  by  seeking  afterward  to  obliterate  any 
impressions  which  He  may  have  made,  by  delaying  and  deferring  sub¬ 
mission  to  what  he  urges  on  us  as  our  highest  duty  ;  by  all  these  acts,  and 
by  a  stubborn  and  persevering  keeping  of  them  up  through  days,  months 
and  years,  till  the  soul  at  length  has  wormed  and  writhed  itself  out  of 
His  last  merciful  embrace.  As  long  as  the  soul  merely  fights  the  Fa¬ 
ther  there  is  hope  of  forgiveness  in  the  grace  of  the  Son  ;  as  long  as  it 
fights  the  Son  there  is  hope  in  the  Spirit ;  but  the  Holy  Ghost  closes 
the  ministration  of  hope,  and  in  His  final  resistance  the  reprobate  seals 
his  damnation,  and  “  hath  never  for  giveness.” 

What  makes  sinning  against  the  Holy  Ghost  so  perilous  and  finally 
fatal  is  this  fact,  that  he  is  the  last  gracious  gift  to  man.  Without  Him 
also  no  salvation  is  possible.  It  is  he  that  makes  all  means  of  salvation 
effectual.  He  alone  can  reveal  Christ  in  the  soul.  He  alone  can  take 
the  things  of  Christ  and  show  them  unto  us.  He  alone  can  sanqtify 
and  fit  the  soul  for  heaven.  He  is  the  last  monitor  that  clings  to  the 
mad  rebel  against  God.  He  holds  fast  still  when  the  almost  reprobate 
soul  has  torn  loose  from  all  other  restraints.  When  the  desperate  soul 
has  gone  beyond  the  powerful  pleadings  of  parental  love,  beyond  the  holy 
influences  of  earlier  religious  impressions,  beyond  the  reach  of  the  preach¬ 
ed  word  and  pastoral  care,  beyond  the  restraining  power  of  sacramental 
and  covenant  grace,  beyond  all  self-respect — so  that  the  deeply  sunken 
one  begins  to  glory  in  his  own  shame,  and  is  hurrying  with  desperation 
and  blasphemy  on  to  final  overthrow,  still  the  spirit  clings  to  Him,  till 
the  mad  soul  accomplishes  the  final  act  of  reprobacy,  and  breaks  away 
from  its  merciful  guide,  as  before  the  very  jaws  of  hell. 

That  the  soul  may  thus  sunder  itself  from  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  plainly 
taught  in  the  passages  already  quoted.  It  is  as  plainly  implied  in  all 
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the  exhortations  and  warnings  in  which  Holy  Scripture  abounds,  not  to 
grieve  the  Spirit,  not  to  do  despite  to  the  Spirit,  as  well  as  in  the  earn¬ 
est  prayers  which  scripture  example  teaches  us  to  offer  up  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  may  not  be  taken  away  from  us.  We  are  moreover  warned  not 
to  sell  our  covenant  right  and  grace  as  did  Esau,  who  afterward  “found 
no  place  of  repentance,  though  lie  sought  it  carefully  with  tears.”  (Ileb. 
xn  :  IT.) 

At  the  eleventh  hour  the  husbandman  still’liired  laborers,  but  not  at  the 
twelfth!  The  barren  fig-tree  was  spared,  and  nursed  and  nourished,  through 
three  years,  but  not  through  the  fourth.  There  is  a  time  to  sow  and  a  time  to 
reap  ;  but  there  is  a  time  also  when  the  harvest  is  past  and  the  Summer  is 
ended.  Jesus  often  visits  the  city  which  killeth  the  prophets  and  stoneth 
those  that  are  sent  unto  them  ;  but  there  cometli  also  a  time  when  the 
day  of  its  merciful  visitation  is  past,  when  all  hope  is  taken  away  from 
them,  and  the  tender  mercies  of  the  Lord  are  clean  gone  forever  !  There 
is  a  time  when  wisdom  crieth  without,  uttering  her  voice  in  the  streets, 
in  the  place  of  concourse  and  in  the  opening  of  the  gates ;  but  there 
comes  also  a  time  when  fear  cometli  like  desolation,  and  destruction  as 
a  whirlwind  :  “  Then  shall  they  call  upon  me,  but  I  will  not  answer  ; 

they  shall  seek  me  early,  but  they  shall  not  find  me.” 

In  effect,  all  the  finally  impenitent  commit  the  unpardonable  sin  ;  for 
the  ultimate  loss  of  the  soul  is  only  accomplished  by  a  full  and  final 
quenching  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  But  besides  this,  it  is  the  plain  sense  of 
the  Scriptures  that  the  hopeless  state  resulting  from  a  commission  of 
the  deadly  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  may,  and  in  some  cases  does  be¬ 
gin,  before  the  end  of  the  reprobate’s  life.  When  it  is  said  that  this  sin 
shall  not  be  forgiven  “neither  in  this  world ,  neither  in  the  world  to  come,” 
it  is  plainly  implied  that  the  one  committing  it  may  be  still  in  this  world 
after  he  is  reprobate.  Paul  mentions  those  who  bore  the  “  evident  to¬ 
ken  of  perdition.”  Our  Saviour  utters  over  Jerusalem  with  tears,  the 
solemn  fact  that  the  things  which  belong  to  their  peace  “are  now  hid 
from  their  eyes  !”  Judas  was  a  “son  of  perdition”  before  his  fearful 
end.  So  there  are  now  those,  as  there  have  been  in  all  ages,  with  whom 
the  Holy  Ghost  has  had  in  times  gone,  His  controversy — whom  He  once 
wooed,  but  who  did  not  suffer  themselves  to  be  won — and  whose  con¬ 
sciences  are  now  seared  as  with  a  hot  iron,  who  have  no  longer 
any  religious  instincts,  who  without  any  compunction  or  inward  pro¬ 
test,  can  and  do  maliciously  hate  Christianity,  ridicule  the  holiest  and 
divinest  things,  and  can  and  do  inwardly  and  outwardly  revile  and  blas¬ 
pheme  the  Holy  Ghost.  As  there  are  saints  this  side  of  heaven,  whose 
final  glorification  is  fixed  and  sure,  though  they  still  walk  among  men, 
so  there  are  the  damned  this  side  of  hell  !  These  are  the  vessels  of  wrath, 
fitted  for  destruction.  They  stand  among  men  the  finished  monuments 
of  sin’s  and  satan’s  work.  There  remainethfor  them  “no  more  sacrifice 
for  sins,  but  a  certain  fearful  looking  for  of  judgment  and  fiery  indig¬ 
nation.” 

It  must  yet  be  noticed  that  there  are  sometimes  tender,  timid,  and 
feeble  spirits,  who  fear  that  they  have  committed  the  sin  against  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  they  are  almost  unconsolably  distressed  on  that  account. 
Such  ought  to  see,  from  what  has  been  said  of  this  sin,  that  their  very 
fear  and  distress  is  infallible  proof  that  no  such  reprobate  state  belongs 
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to  them.  Sncli  distress  often  proceeds  from  physical  causes,  and  hence 
does  not  indicate  the  true  spiritual  state  ;  if  it  does  spring  from  true 
penitence  it  has  the  infallible  promise:  “Blessed  are  they  that  mourn,  for 
they  shall  be  comforted.”  Instead  of  such  having  no  hope  of  forgive¬ 
ness,  is  it  to  them  alone  that  pardon  is  promised. 

It  is  quite  another  class  before  whom  the  danger  of  this  sin  lies. 
Those  namely,  who  are  keeping  up  a  stiff  warfare  against  the  strivings 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  them,  year  after  year.  Those  who  have  warning 
upon  warning,  and  conviction  after  conviction,  but  will  not  yield  to  the 
love  of  the  spirit  that  wo  os  them.  0,  let  such  remember  the  solemn 
words  :  “  My  spirit  shall  not  always  strive  with  man  !”  Trifle  not  with 
the  blood  of  Christ.  Quench  not  the  spirit  of  God.  Cross  not  the 
bounds  of  God’s  mercy  and  patience  ! 

There  is  a  time,  we  know  not  when, 

A  point,  we  know  not  where, 

That  marks  the  destiny  of  men, 

To  glory  or  despair. 

There  is  a  line  by  us  unseen, 

That  crosses  every  path  ; 

The  hidden  boundary  between 
God’s  patience  and  His  wrath. 

To  pass  that  limit  is  to  die, 

To  die  as  if  by  stealth  ; 

It  does  not  quench  the  beaming  eye, 

Or  pale  the  glow  of  health. 

The  conscience  may  be  still  at  ease, 

The  spirits  light  and  gay  ; 

That  which  is  pleasing  still  may  please, 

And  care  be  thrust  away. 

But  on  that  forehead  God  has  set 
Indelibly  a  mark, 

Unseen  by  man  :  for  man,  as  yet, 

Is  blind  and  in  the  dark ; 

And  yet  the  doomed  man’s  path  below, 

Like  Eden  may  have  bloomed  ; 

He  did  not,  does  not,  will  not  know 
Or  feel  that  he  is  doomed. 

He  knows,  he  feels,  that  all  is  well, 

And  every  fear  is  calmed  : 

He  lives,  he  dies,  he  wakes  in  hell, 

Not  only  doomed,  but  damned  ! 

Oh  !  where  is  this  mysterious  bourne, 

By  which  our  path  is  crossed  ; 

Beyond  which  God  himself  has  sworn, 

That  he  who  goes  is  lost  ? 

How  far  may  we  go  on  in  sin  ? 

How  long  will  God  forbear  ? 

Where  doth  hope  end,  and  where  begin 
The  confines  of  despair  ? 

An  answer  from  the  skies  is  sent ; 

“  Ye  that  from  God  depart, 

While  it  is  called  to-day,  repent, 

And  harden  not  your  heart  1” 
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Upon  the  window  sill  has  lighted 
A  pigeon  white  as  snow, 

Half  confiding,  half  affrighted, 

And  walking  to  and  fro, 

Said  “  Cuck-a-ta-coo ! 

"Why,  how-do-you-do!” 

In  purely  pigeon  style. 

Of  purity  speaks  his  spotless  dress — 

His  nature  all  of  peace  ; 

His  manner  as  truly  of  fond  caress, 

If  not  commendable  grace: 

Turning  and  cooing, 

The  while  full  viewing 
All  round  within  the  room. 

Visitor  fair,  swift  borne  on  air, 

What  cheer  from  pigeondom  ? 

Hast  tidings  of  good,  or  only  despair  ? 

Why,  say,  so  strangely  come? 

No  letter  bringing  ! 

From  neck-band  swinging  ! 

No  sign  of  “  carrier  bird.” 

I!ve  heard  it  said,  of  people  dying, 

Such  tokens  sometimes  come — 

On  angel's  pinions  swiftly  flying, 

To  call  blest  spirits  home. 

Marvellous  story  ! 

Yet  mixed  with  glory 
Of  the  celestial  world. 

Say,  then,  kind  bird,  is  it  “Nellie”  dear 
You’ve  come  to  call  away  ? 

Or  “  Haddy  boy?” — or  “Foddy’s”  career 
Must  cease  without  delay  ? 

Such  innocent  lambs 
Y^our  presence  commands, 

To  heavenly  joys,  I  fear. 

No,  it  can’t  be !  I'll  yield  not  to  fright, 

Nor  superstitious  dread! 

A  token  so  bright  can  ne’er  take  delight, 

In  spectres  for  the  dead. 

Too  oft  you  have  come — 

At  morn  and  at  noon, 

I’ll  be  surprised  no  more. 

Perchance  you’ve  fled  from  the  storm-king's  chill, 
And  the  fiercely  drifting  snow ; 

And  lighting  upon  my  window-sill, 

You’d  tell  your  tale  of  wo ! 
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Come  in  !  Come  away  ! 

’Tis  cold!  Do  not  stay  ! 

And  be  you  warmed  and  fed. 

With  a  bow  and  a  nod  he  declined 
My  Invitations  all: 

“  The  air,  though  cold,  is  more  to  my  mind — 
And  ee’n  the  western  squall!” 

Then,  “  cuck-a-ta-coo ! 

I  bid  you  a-dieu  !” 

And  up  toward  heaven  he  flew. 


EARLY  ASSOCIATIONS. 

The  following  is  one  among  a  thousand  incidents  which  might  be 
mentioned  to  show  the  permanency  and  value  of  early  religious  training. 
Let  mothers  be  encouraged  by  it  to  sow  the  good  seed  diligently  in  the 
minds  of  their  little  children. 

A  Presbyterian  minister  of  the  United  States,  American  by  birth,  but 
of  Scottish  parentage,  happening  to  be  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  was 
requested  to  visit  an  old  Scottish  soldier  who  had  wandered  thither, 
and  having  been  attacked  by  the  yellow  fever,  was  conveyed  to  the 
hospital  in  a  dying  state.  On  announcing  his  errant,  the  sick  soldier 
told  him,  in  a  surly  tone,  that  he  desired  none  of  his  visits  ;  that  he 
knew  how  to  die  without  a  priest.  The  minister  replied  that  he  was  no 
priest,  but  a  Presbyterian  clergyman,  come  to  read  to  him  the  word  of 
Ood,  and  to  speak  of  that  eternity  to  which  he  seemed  drawing  near. 
The  Scot  doggedly  refused  all  conversation,  and  after  lingering  a  few 
minutes,  the  minister  was  reluctantly  compelled  to  take  his  leave.  Next 
day,  however,  he  called  again,  thinking  the  reflections  of  the  man  on 
his  own  rudeness  might  secure  a  better  reception  on  a  second  visit.  But 
the  soldier’s  tone  and  manners  were  equally  rude  and  repulsive.  He 
turned  himself  in  bed  with  his  face  toward  the  wall,  as  if  determined  to 
hear  nothing  and  relent  nothing.  As  a  last  effort  to  gain  attention,  he 
bethought  himself  of  the  hymn  well  known  in  Scotland,  the  composition, 
as  it  is  supposed,  of  David  Dickson  of  Irvin,  one  of  the  worthies  of 
Scotland : 

“  0  mother  dear,  Jerusalem, 

When  shall  I  come  to  thee  ? 

When  shall  my  sorrows  have  an  end  ? 

Thy  joys  when  shall  I  see  ?” 

This  hymn  his  mother  had  taught  him  to  sing,  when  a  child,  to  the 
tune  of  Dundee.  He  began  to  hum  his  mother’s  hymn,  to  his  mother’s 
tune.  The  soldier  listened  for  a  few  moments  in  silence  ;  but  gradually 
turning  himself  around,  his  countenance  relaxed,  and  with  a  tear  in 
his  eye,  he  enquired,  “  Who  taught  you  that  ?” 

“My  mother,”  said  the  minister. 

“  And  so  did  mine,”  replied  the  now  softening  and  relenting  soldier, 
whose  heart  was  melted  by  the  recollections  of  infancy,  and  who  was 
now  prepared  to  give  a  willing  ear  to  the  man  who  had  found  the  key 
to  his  Scottish  heart. 
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ABOUT  DIAMONDS,  AND  THE  PLEASURE  OF  POSSESS¬ 
ING  THEM. 

The  most  profound  adamantologist  in  the  world  istheDnkeof  Bruns¬ 
wick.  He  has  in  his  possession  three  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  diamonds. 
He  has  just  published  a  catalogue  of  his  diamonds,  and  in  the  appendix 
there  is  a  notice  of  the  most  celebrated  diamonds  in  the  world.  This 
catalogue  numbers  not  less  than  268  quarto  pages.  It  gives,  with 
great  detail,  a  list  of  his  white  transparent,  first  white,  second  white, 
steel  white,  blue  white,  light  blue,  black  blue,  light  yellow,  bright  yellow, 
amber  yellow,  straw,  champagne,  deep  rose,  rosy,  light  rose,  opales¬ 
cent,  pomegranate,  violet,  greenish,  green,  sea  green,  brown,  light  brown, 
deep  brown,  dusk  black,  opaque  black,  London  fog,  sandy,  frosty,  black 
spotted,  cracked,  split,  scratched,  ill-cut,  uncut,  square,  round,  oval,  ob¬ 
long,  octagon,  pointed,  pigeon-eved,  almond,  Chinese-eyed  diamonds. 

It  relates  how  this  adorned  a  Turkish  sabre,  that  a  royal  diadem, 
another  an  Imperial  collar,  a  third  a  Grand  Electoral  hat;  this  black 
diamond  was  an  idol’s  eye ;  that  brilliant  rosy  diamond  was  taken  from 
the  Emperor  Baber,  at  Agra,  in  1526,  (it  weighs  41  carats,  and  is  worth  ' 
$69,000)  ;  those  were  the  waistcoat  buttons  of  the  Emperor  Don  Pedro  ; 
this  diamond  ring,  with  the  Stuart  coat  of  arms  and  the  cypher  “  M. 
S.”  belonged  to  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  ;  that  pair  of  ear-rings  hung  once 
on  Marie  Antoinette.  The  Duke  of  Brunswick  has  in  his  possession 
fifteen  of  the  ninety  known  diamonds,  weighing  thirty-six  carats,  but  he 
has  not  a  diamond  worth  $200,000.  He  has  plenty  of  diamonds  worth 
$20,000,  $80,000  and  $45,000  a  piece  :  he  has  two  worth  $60,000  each, 
one  worth  $70,000,  and  one  worth  $80,000;  but  he  hasn’t  one  worth 
$200,000.  He  is  in  treaty  now  for  two  diamonds,  one  of  which  is  worth 
$232,000,  and  the  other  $650,000,  and  which  rank  in  the  order  of  pre¬ 
cedence  established  by  adamantologists,  in  the  sixth  rank ;  that  is,  next 
after  the  Orloff  diamond  of  Russia.  In  his  list  of  celebrated  diamonds, 
he  places  in  the  front  rank  a  brilliant  white  diamond,  weighing  250 
carats,  and  belongingto  some  East  India  Prince,  and  worth  $2,500,000  ; 
next  comes  the  Kohinoor,  which  weighs  186  carats,  and  which  he  sets 
down  as  worth  $1,383,840  ;  next  comes  the  Rajah  of  Matara’s  (Borneo) 
diamond ;  it  is  of  the  most  beautiful  water  conceivable  ;  the  Governor 
of  Batavia  offered  the  Rajah  $150,000,  two  brigs  of  war,  armed,  equip¬ 
ped  and  provisioned  for  six  months,  and  a  large  quantity  of  cannon  balls, 
powder  and  Congreve  rockets ;  the  Rajah  refused  them  all,  and  prefer¬ 
red  to  keep  his  diamond  which  passes  for  a  talisman  ;  it  is  worth  $1,339,- 
455.  Next  comes  the  Great  Mogul,  which  is  of  a  beautiful  rose  color, 
and  of  the  shape  and  size  of  half  a  hen’s  egg;  it  is  worth  $784,000,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Duke  of  Brunswick’s  valuation,  though  Tavernies,  the 
traveller,  sets  it  down  as  being  worth  $2^344,655.  The  Regent’s  dia¬ 
mond  of  France  (and  which  by  the  way  belonged  to  Lord  Chatham’s 
father,  who  brought  it  from  India  concealed  in  the  heel  of  his  shoe,) 
comes  only  in  the  fifth  rank;  it  weighs  136J  carats — it  is  worth  $739,- 
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840  ;  it  is  the  purest  diamond  known ;  it  required  two  years  to  cut  it; 
before  it  was  cut  it  weighed  410  carats  ;  the  chippings  of  it  were  sold 
for  $410,000. 

The  Duke  of  Brunswick  says  the  Orloff  Diamond  of  Russia  is  worth 
only  $340,360,  and  not  $18,516,580,  as  some  persons  have  pretended; 
and  he  says  the  Nancy  diamond,  which  Prince  Paul  Demidoff  purchased 
at  the  price  of  $400,000,  is  worth  only  $29,160;  but  then  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick  reckons  its  historical  value  as  nothing,  although  it  once 
adorned  the  sword  of  Charles  the  Bold,  was  found  after  his  death  on  the 
battle  field  of  Nancy,  was  sold  in  Switzerland,  carried  to  Portugal,  and 
their  sold ;  belonged  to  King  Antonia,  to  Henry  III,  was  swallowed  by  the 
faithful  noble  rather  than  deliver  it  to  robbers,  and  was  found  in  his 
body,  which  was  disinterred  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  it.  The  Duke 
of  Brunswick  dares  not  leave  Paris,  at  any  period  of  the  year ;  his  dia¬ 
monds  keep  him  chained  there.  He  dares  not  sleep  from  home  (some 
people  reckon  this  liberty  of  pillow  one  of  the  great  franchises  of  Paris) 
a  single  night.  Then,  he  lives  in  a  house  constructed  not  so  much  for 
comfort  as  for  security.  It  is  burglar  proof,  surrounded  on  every  side 
by  a  high  wall ;  the  wall  itself  is  surmounted  by  a  lofty  iron  railing,  de¬ 
fended  by  innumerable  sharp  spear-heads,  which  are  so  contrived  that 
if  any  person  touches  one  of  them  a  chime  of  bells  begins  instantly 
to  ring  an  alarm  ;  this  iron  railing  cost  him  $14,127.  He  keeps  his 
diamonds  in  a  safe,  built  in  a  thick  wall ;  his  bed  is  placed  against  it, 
that  no  burglar  may  break  into  it  without  killingo  r  at  least  waking  him, 
and  that  he  may  amuse  himself  with  them  without  leaving  his  bed.  This 
safe  is  lined  with  granite  and  iron  ;  the  locks  have  a  secret,  which  must 
be  known  before  they  can  be  opened  ;  if  opened  by  violence,  a  discharge 
of  fire-arms  takes  place,  which  will  inevitably  kill  the  burglar,  and  at 
the  same  time  a  chime  of  bells  in  every  room  in  the  house  are  set  ringing. 
He  has  but  one  window  in  his  bed-room  ;  the  sash  is  of  the  stoutest  iron  ; 
the  shutters  are  of  thick  sheet  iron.  The  ceiling  of  his  room  is  plaited 
with  iron  several  inches  thick,  and  so  is  the  floor.  The  door  opening 
into  it  is  of  solid  sheet  iron,  and  cannot  be  entered  unless  one  be  master 
of  the  secret  combination  of  the  lock.  A  case  of  a  dozen  six  barreled 
revolvers,  loaded  and  capped,  lies  open  on  the  table,  within  reach  of  the 
bed.  Would  you  like  to  be  in  his  place  ? 


WISHING  TOO  MUCH. 

One  of  the  most  eccentric  clergymen  of  the  latter  part  of  last  century 
was  the  Rev.  Peter  Glas,  minister  of  Grail.  His  pulpit  language  was 
broad  Scotch,  and  his  expressions,  even  in  devotion,  were  particularly 
simple.  Many  of  his  parishioners  being  fishermen,  he  usually  prayed 
specially  for  their  welfare.  One  day,  using  the  expression,  “May  the 
boats  be  filled  wP  herrin’  up  to  the  very  tow-holes  ”  (spaces  for  the 
oars),  a  fisherman  lustily  called  out,  “Na  no  that  far,  sir,  or  we  wad  a’ 
be  sunk.” 
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THE  OLD  TURNPIKE. 


BY  ins  EDITOR. 


Here,  by  the  highway,  let  us  stand  and  note 
The  long,  slow  laboring  caravan  which  takes, 

To-day,  its  westward  course.  Like  moving  tents, 

The  laden  wagons  pass. 

Another  morning  finds  them  on  their  way: 

Another  still,  and  still  another  flies. 

To-day  beside  the  Susquehanna,  leads 
Their  road  romantic;  and  to-day,  the  sun, 

Looking  betwixt  the  hill  tops  of  the  vales, 

Beholds,  with  cheerful  eye,  the  climbing  line, 

Which  by  the  roaring  Juniata  winds  ; 

Till  lo  !  upon  the  windy  mountain’s  height, 

While  glows  the  eve  above  a  sea  of  hills, 

Flushing  the  Alleghenian  peaks,  the  train 
Hangs  like  a  cloud  that,  with  the  coming  day, 

Beside  the  brook  which  takes  a  westward  course, 

Shall  hold  its  far  descent. 

Let  the  reader  not  be  too  much  in  haste.  We  shall  not  forget  our 
title,  and  he  shall  hear  somewhat  of  The  Old  Turnpike,  and  the  wagons 
that  thereon  used  to  pass  in  years  gone  by.  But  we  must  be  allowed 
to  begin  in  our  own  way. 

First  of  all,  it  must  be  remembered  that  our  subject,  prosy  as  it  used 
to  be,  has  become  not  a  little  poetical,  as  the  times  under  our  caption 
do  show.  The  reader  must  be  informed,  if  he  does  not  already  know, 
that  they  are  taken  from  the  “New  Pastoral,”  by  Thomas  B.  Reed,  a 
real  American,  yea,  a  truly  Pennsylvania  Poem.  When  it  was  first 
published,  in  1855,  we  read  it,  so  we  did  !  Afterwards  we  ventured  to 
remark  to  a  literary  friend  that  it  was  beautiful,  and  a  true  poem.  He 
looked  through  it  awhile,  leafing  it  learnedly  as  all  scholars  do,  and  in 
a  very  short  time  was  enabled  to  say  that  it  was  no  poem  at  all,  and 
would  scarcely  do  for  prose  !  Whereupon  we  became  inwardly  indig¬ 
nant,  and  said  in  our  heart,  you  know  not  whereof  you  affirm  !  This 
day,  and  every  successive  day,  we  are  more  firmly  than  ever  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  New  Pastoral  is  a  Poem.  It  describes  Pennsylvania 
rural  sights  and  scenes  as  they  have  been  during  the  last  half  century, 
with  great  accuracy ;  and  all  these  scenes  are  already,  and  are  evermore 
becoming,  poetical.  Time  will  show  that  it  was  a  poem  from  first,  and 
every  passing  year  will  make  it  more  truly  so.  Moreover,  the  time  will 
come  when  some  poet  will  find  as  many  truly  poetical  elements  in  the 
“Old  Deserted  Turnpike,”  as  Goldsmith  did  in  the  “Deserted  Village,” 
and  will  embalm  them  in  the  same  sweet  fragrance  of  immortal  verse. 
Let  this  be  the  prophesy  of  the  Editor  of  the  Guardian. 

Though  our  subject  is  thus  undoubtedly  poetical,  it  has  its  foundation 
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in  the  prose  of  secular  reality.  Hence  our  present  view  of  The  Old 
Turnpike,  must  begin  somewhat  solidly  with  a  few  historical  touches. 

We  begin  with  the  name.  We  do  so  because  “every  discussion  about 
a  thing  will  best  proceed  from  an  investigation  of  the  name  which  it 
bears  ;  for  the  name  ever  seizes  and  presents  the  most  distinctive  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  thing,  embodying  them  for- us  in  a  word.”  Strictly  speak¬ 
ing,  a  Turnpike  is  “a  frame,  consisting  of  two  bars  crossing  each  other 
at  right  angles,  and  turning  horizontally  on  a  post  or  pin,  to  hinder 
the  passage  of  beasts,  but  admitting  a  person  to  pass  between  the 
arms.”  Then  it  means  also  “a  gate  set  across  a  road  to  stop  travelers 
and  carriages  till  toll  is  paid  for  keeping  the  road  in  repair.”  It  seems 
then,  that  turnpike-roads  have  derived  their  name  from  the  turnpikes 
or  toll-gates,  established  on  such  roads  by  law,  for  the  collection  of  tolls. 

Another  name  which  more  directly  point  to  the  origin  of  these  roads, 
is  applied  to  Turnpikes — namely,  macadamized  roads.  They  are  so 
called  after  their  originator,  John  Loudon  Macadam,  who  was  born  in 
Ayr,  Scotland,  Sept.  23d,  1156,  and  died  in  Moffat,  Dumfriesshire,  Nov. 
26,  1836.  After  the  death  of  his  father,  he  came  with  his  uncle  to 
New  York  in  1110,  where  he  became  in  time  a  successful  merchant. 
During  the  Hevolutionary  War  he  remained  a  royalist,  and  after  Inde¬ 
dependence  was  declared  he  was  compelled  to  leave  the  country,  with 
others  of  like  sympathies.  Thus  he  returned  to  Scotland  in  1183. 

It  is  said  in  the  New  American  Cyclopaedia,  that  he  did  not  begin  to 
construct  roads  after  his  own  model  till  after  1198.  If  this  be  correct, 
it  would  appear  that  his  suggestion  was  carried  into  effect  by  others, 
and  in  another  land,  before  he  realized  it  himself.  For  we  are  told 
that  the  turnpike  from  Philadelphia  to  Lancaster,  at  first  paved  with 
stone  and  since  Macadamized,  was  commenced  in  1192,  finished  in 
1194,  and  was  the  first- road  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States.  It  was 
62  miles  in  length,  and  cost  $465,000.  Where  did  our  forefathers  get 
that  vast  sum  of  money,  so  long  before  the  Lancaster  Bank  and  Sav¬ 
ings  Institution  were  in  existence  ?  They  must  have  made  it  by  hard 
work,  or  in  some  other  honest  calling  ! 

But  we  now  eschew  dates.  Let  history  go.  “Suffice  it  to  say,”  that 
this  great  turnpike  was  in  time  extended  to  Pittsburg.  In  like  manner 
was  one  made  from  Baltimore  to  Pittsburg,  and  another  from  Baltimore 
to  Washington,  and  still  others  from  other  places  to  still  other  places. 
But  it  was  on  these  great  routes  from  the  Atlantic  coast  to  the  Ohio 
river  that  primitive  turnpiking  enjoyed  its  day  of  highest  glory. 

How  comparatively  short  is  the  time  since  these  vast  thoroughfares 
were  literally  lined,  at  all  times  and  in  all  places,  with  canvass  covered, 
heavily  laden  six  horse  teams,  going  west  and  coming  east  like 
burdened  ants  to  and  from  the  hive.  Slowly  up  hill,  briskly  down, 
steadily  over  the  level — mid  rain  and  shine — through  the  dust  of  sum¬ 
mer  and  through  the  snows  of  winter — on,  on  they  went,  going  and 
coming  with  their  loads  of  merchandise. 

What  busy  life,  what  interest,  toils,  and  cares,  gathered  and  bustled 
and  wrought  along  these  roads  in  those  days.  Scarcely  a  hill-side,  hill¬ 
top,  or  level,  that  had  not  its  house  of  public  entertainment,  with  its 
pump  and  bucket,  its  running  fountain  if  this  might  be,  its  long  porch 
with  benches  along  the  wall,  its  large  bar-room,  with  its  bottles,  gill-glass 
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and  its  ruddy  Falstaff  looking  landlord.  What  signs  project  from  the 
shade-tree,  hang  to  a  horizontal  scantling  extending  from  the  corner  of 
the  house,  or  crown  the  solitary  perpendicular  pole.  "What  devices  on 
them  “  writ  or  painted,”  that  each  might  be  different  from  the  other, 
and  have  its  own  peculiar  attractions,  and  be  withal  easy  for  the 
memory.  There  were  the  Kings — of  Prussia,  France,  Sweden,  Prince 
of  Orange.  There  were  the  Generals — Washington,  Lafayette,  Napoleon, 
Wayne,  Marion  and  others.  There  was  the  Rising  Sun,  the  Fountain 
Inn*  the  Green  Tree,  the  Bird-in-Hand,  the  Wheat  Sheaf.  There  were 
the  animals  and  the  Bird — the  Red  Lion  and  other  Lions,  the  White 
Bear  and  the  Black  Bear,  the  Stag  with  horns  and  the  Doe  without  horns, 
the  Bull,  the  Sheep,  the  Lamb,  the  Horse,  white  and  black,  the  Eagle, 
the  Swan,  black  and  white.  There  was  the  Globe,  the  Wagon,  the  Cross- 
Keys,  the  Harrow,  the  Plough,  the  Rake,  the  Compass  and  Square,  and 
what  all  the  rest  were  “is  more  easily  imagined  than  described.” 

What  scenes  these  tavern  and  wagon  yards  presented.  In  the  even¬ 
ing  the  white  covered  wagons  dropped  in  one  by  one,  or  in  droves  of 
dozens,  like  weary  gulls  to  their  Islands.  Unhitching,  feeding  the  horses, 
taking  a  gill,  eating  supper,  “rubbing  down”  the  horses,  smoking  a  ci¬ 
gar  that  in  those  days  cost  “  four  for  a  cent,”  the  anecdotes,  the  “big¬ 
gest  story,”  the  loud  laugh,  and  finally  the  sound  snoring  sleep  of  one 
or  two  score  of  tired  wagoners,  each  on  his  own  pallet,  side  by  side,  on 
the  bar-room  floor — this  ended  the  business  of  the  day. 

Another  busy  scene  returned  with  the  morning.  Feeding,  currying, 
gearing,  greasing  wheels,  taking  breakfast,  a  gill  to  start  on,  whips  un¬ 
der  the  arm,  the  word  of  command — “  Wo-hoy  !”  Away  went  the  no¬ 
ble  team  !  Even  the  old  wagoner  himself  is  inspired  with  some  good 
degree  of  self-importance  in  viewr  of  the  authority  by  him  held,  and  he 
starts  off,  by  the  side  of  his  saddle  horse  with  a  characteristic  swagger 
which  none  but;  an  old  wagoner  can  imitate  ;  and  he  only  mounts  his 
horse  when  the  team  has  fairly  started,  feeling  the  same  pride  in  such  a 
feat  as  does  the  amateur  sportsman  who  will  shoot  a  bird  in  no  other 
way  than  on  the  wing. 

All  this  is  witnessed  with  intense  interest  by  a  group  of  boys  and 
young  men,  who  have  not  as  yet  risen  to  preside  over  a  team. 

It  has  a  charm  for  their  imaginations.  The  thoughts  and  feelings 
that  move  them  are  expressed  exceedingly  well  in  the  following  song  of 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA  WAGONER. 

I’ve  often  thought,  if  I  were  asked 
Whose  lot  I  envied  most, 

What  home  I  thought  most  lightly  tasked 
Of  man’s  unnumbered  host — 

I'd  say — I’d  be  a  mountain  boy, 

And  drive  a  noble  team,  wo-hoy ! 

“Wo-hoy,”  I’d  cry,  and  lightly  fly 
Into  my  saddle  seat, 

My  rein  I'd  slack,  my  whip  I’d  crack — 

What  music  is  so  sweet  ? 

Six  blacks  I’d  drive,  of  ample  chest, 

All  carrying  high  the  head. 

All  harnessed  light,  and  gaily  dressed, 

And  winkers  tipped  with  red. 
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“  Wo-boy  !”  I’d  cry,  the  lint  should  fly, 
“  Wo-hoy — Dobbin  !  Ball !” 

Their  feet  would  ring,  and  I  would  sing — 
I’d  sing  my  fal-de-ral. 

The  bells  should  “  tingle,  tingle-ling,” 
Beneath  each  bear-skin  cap, 

And  as  I  saw  them  swing  and  swing, 

I’d  be  the  merriest  chap. 

Yes,  then  I'd  be  a  mountain  boy, 

And  drive  a  jingling  team,  wo-hoy ! 
“Wo-hoy!”  I’d  cry,  my  words  should  fly, 
Each  horse  should  prick  his  ear. 

With  tightened  chain  my  lumbering  wain 
Should  move  on  its  career — 

The  golden  sparks,  you’d  see  them  spring, 
Beneath  my  horses’  tread — 

Each  mane,  I’d  braid  it  with  a  string, 

Of  blue  or  flaunting  red — 

So  shall  you  know  the  mountain  boy 
WTho  drives  the  dashing  team,  wo-hoy. 
“[Wo-hoy!”  I'd  cry,  each  creature’seye 
With  fire  would  seem  to  burn, 

With  lifted  head  and  nostrils  spread 
They’d  seem  the  earth  to  spurn — 

They’d  champ  the  bit,  and  flingthe  foam, 
As  they  dragged  on  the  load — 

And  I  would  think  of  distant  home, 

And  whistle  on  the  road. 

0,  yes,  I’d  be  a  mountain  boy, 

And  drive  a  six-horse  team,  wo-hoy ! 

“  Wo-hoy  !”  I’d  cry - Now  by  yon  sky 

I’d  rather  drive  those  steeds 
Than  win  renown  or  wear  a  crown 
Won  by  victorious  deeds: 

For  crowns  oft  press  the  weary  head 
And  health  the  wearer  shuns, 

And  Victory — trampling  on  the  dead — 
May  do  for  Goths  and  Huns  : 

Seek  them  who  will,  they  have  no  joys 
For  mountain  lads  and  wagon  boys. 
“Wo-hoy  !”  I'd  cry,  and  lightly  fly 
Into  my  saddle  seat, 

-My  reign  I’d  slack,  my  whip  I’d  crack, 
What  music  is  so  sweet  ? 


PRAYING. 

I  often  say  my  prayers, 

But  do  I  ever  pray  ? 

Or  do  the  wishes  of  my  heart 
Suggest  the  words  I  say? 

I  may  as  well  kneel  down 
And  worship  gods  of  stone, 
As  offer  to  the  living  God 
A  prayer  of  words  alone  ! 
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TRANSLATED  BT  T11E  EDITOR. 


XXX.— IIMMORTALITY  EXPLAINED  BY  TIIE  CREATION. 

There  was  once  an  old  tombstone  discovered  on  which  were  inscribed 
in  the  Greek  language  these  lines  : 

“  I  WAS  NOT,  AND  I  CAME  TO  BE, 

I  AM  NOT,  BUT  I  SHALL  BE. ” 

In  a  similar  manner  did  Rabbi  Gabiha  once  answer  a  doubter  ? 

“  Ye  fools,”  said  he  to  the  Rabbi,  “  believing  as  you  do  in  a  resurrec¬ 
tion  of  the  dead  !  Do  you  not  see  that  the  living  die  ;  how  can  you  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  dead  shall  live  again  ?” 

“  O,  you  simpleton,”  answered  Gabiha,  “  do  you  believe  in  the  creation  ? 
Well,  if  any  thing  comes  to  live  which  before  was  not,  why  cannot  what 
has  once  lived  come  to  live  anew  ?” 

The  doubter  was  confounded. 


XXXII.— VOWS  MUST  BE  KEPT. 

Better  is  it  that  thou  shouldst  not  tow,  than  that  thou  shouldst  vow  and  not 
pay. — Eccl.  v:  5. 

To  the  pious  Rabbi  Jochanan,  son  of  Sacai,  once  came  the  report 
that  a  certain  son  of  Schimon  Antipatrus,  always  in  a  shameful  way 
spoils  his  hospitality,  which  is  otherwise  very  praiseworthy,  by  giving 
his  guests  hard  treatment  when  they  are  about  to  depart. 

“  Who,”  asked  the  Rabbi,  “will  make  a  journey  to  this  strange  and 
contradictory  man,  that  we  may  get  knowledge  of  the  exact  state  of  the 
case,  and  relieve  the  evil,  if  it  prove  to  be  well  founded.” 

Then  Rabbi  Jehoschuah  offered  himself,  and  set  out  upon  the  road  ; 
when  he  came  to  the  place  where  the  son  of  Antipatrus  lived,  he  sought 
entertainment  in  his  house.  He  was  very  kindly  received,  and  well  cared 
for.  He  found  his  host  well  read  in  the  law,  and  was  himself  entertain¬ 
ed  in  a  way  that  far  exceeded  his  expectations.  Still  Rabbi  Jehoschuah 
passed  the  night  not  very  pleasantly,  as  he  dreaded  the  treatment  he 
should  receive  on  his  departure  the  next  morning ;  and  when  in  the 
morning  he  had  the  honor  of  being  led  by  his  host  into  the  bath,  his 
fears  rose  to  the  highest  point. 

However,  he  did  not  only  come  out  of  the  bath  unhurt,  but  found 
also  on  his  return  a  richly  covered  table  set  before  him. 

The  surprise  of  the  guest  became  still  greater,  when  after  the  feast, 
his  host  offered  himself  as  his  attendant ;  and  Jehoschuah  was  not  a 
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little  in  trouble  as  to  the  report  he  should  make  to  hisTeachers,  Rabbi 
Jochanan,  and  the  rest  of  the  learned  men  by  whom  he  had  been  sent. 

“Rabbi,”  said  his  new  attendant,  who  saw  Jehoschuah’s  perplexity, 
when  he  was  about  to  take  his  leave,  “  Rabbi,  what  ails  thee  !” 

Then  the  Rabbi  told  him  why  he  came  to  his  house,  and  how  he  had 
been  in  fear  of  bad  treatment  all  the  while  he  was  there. 

“  Such  a  wise  and  learned  man  as  yourself,  who  besides  knows  so  well 
to  act  in  a  refined  way,  need  not  fear  to  be  with  me.  The  persons  of 
whose  hard  treatment  news  had  reached  you,  had  on  their  arrival  by  a 
forced  civility,  sworn  by  the  law  that  they  would  eat  nothing  with  me, 
and  yet  in  the  face  of  this  protest  helped  themselves  right  well.  I 
sternly  rebuked  them  for  their  conduct ;  because  I  had  been  taught  that 
he  who  vows  by  the  law  and  does  not  keep  his  words  faithfully,  deserves 
chastisement.” 

“  Heaven  bless  you  !”  thereupon  exclaimed  the  Rabbi :  “your  conduct 
toward  those  persons  deserves  praise  ;  and  should  such  trifling  persons, 
-who  are  so  unmindful  of  oath  and  vow,  come  to  you  in  future,  yea,  inflict  on 
them  a  double  rebuke,  one  for  yourself  and  another  in  the  name  of  the 
wise  men  who  have  sent  me  to  you.  For  it  is  written :  “  If  a  man  vow 
a  vow  unto  the  Lord,  or  swear  an  oath  to  bind  his  soul  with  a  bond,  he 
shall  not  break  his  word,  he  shall  do  accordingly  to  all  that  proceedeth 
out  of  his  mouth. — Hum.  xxx  :  2. 


LIVE  FOR  SOMETHING. 

Live  for  something,  be  not  idle — 

Look  about  thee  for  employ; 

Sit  not  down  to  useless  dreaming — 
Labor  is  the  sweetest  joy. 

Folded  hands  are  ever  weary, — 

Selfish  hearts  are  never  gay  ; 

Life  for  thee  hath  many  duties — 
Active  be,  then,  while  you  may. 

Scatter  blessings  in  thy  pathway  ! 

Gentle  words  and  cheering  smiles, 
Better  are  than  gold  and  silver, 

With  their  grief-dispelling  wiles. 

As  the  pleasant  sunshine  falleth 
Ever  on  the  grateful  earth, 

So  let  sympathy  and  kindness 

Gladden  well  the  darkened  hearth. 

Hearts  there  are  oppressed  and  weary ; 

Drop  the  tear  of  sympathy, 

Whisper  words  of  hope  and  comfort, 
Give,  and  thy  reward  shall  be 
Joy  unto  thy  soul  returning, 

From  this  perfect  fountain-head, 
Freely,  as  thou  freely  givest, 

Shall  the  grateful  light  be  shed. 
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ANGEL  VISITS. 


BY  EEV.  J.  K.  L. 


The  infidelity  of  the  present  day  plainly  shows  its  character  and  ten¬ 
dency  in  its  bold  and  sweeping  attempts  to  put  a  chasm  between  God’s 
rational  creatures  on  earth  and  in  heaven.  On  all  hands  strenuous 
efforts  are  put  forth  to  impress  the  minds  of  men  with  the  belief  that  he 
stands  alone  and  separate  from  all  intercourse  with  the  world  of  .spirit- 
above  him.  That  this  same  belief  is  also  to  a  certain  extent  entertained 
by  men  professedly  Christian,  no  one,  at  all  conversant  with  the  pulpit 
and  press  of  the  day,  will  for  a  moment  deny.  Many,  with  the  name  of 
God  upon  their  lips,  live  in  one  sense  without  God  in  the  world.  Their 
God  is  far  off — in  yonder  heavens ;  and  as  an  omnipresent  power,  mak¬ 
ing  Himself  felt  on  earth  in  and  through  His  kingdom  and  delegated 
ministers — angels  and  men — they  have  bat  little  conception  of  Him. 
Sight  and  touch — far  less  reliable  than  faith— are  their  tests  of  the  credi¬ 
bility  of  everything.  “Except  I  see  with  mine  eyes,”  and  “except  I 
put  my  fingers  into  the  print  of  the  nails,  I  will  not  believe.”  This 
spirit  of  unbelief  prevails  extensively  in  reference  to  the  min istry  of  an¬ 
gels  in  this  age  of  the  world.  It  fails  to  have  any  right  conception  of 
the  relation  that  holds  between  God’s  kingdom  in  heaven  and  on  earth. 
It  ignores  all  heavenly  powers  and  forces  at  work  on  earth,  and  thus 
cuts  asunder  what  God  hath  inseparably  joined  together.  This  is  a 
cheerless  faith,  enshrouding  this  life  in  gloom  ;  and  he  who  rests  his 
hopes  upon  it,  will  find  that  his  dying  hour,  preceded  by  uncertainty 
and  doubt,  will  expire  in  despair  and  woe.  Sharp  is  the  sting  of  doubt:  • 
great  the  joy  of  faith. 

We  believe  not  only  in  the  existence  of  angels,  but  also  in  their  un¬ 
wearying  interest  in  our  salvation.  We  believe  in  the  communion  of 
saints.  This  communion  of  saints  on  earth  with  saints  in  heaven,  holds 
also  with  the  holy  angels.  In  the  word  of  God  these  are  seen  ascending 
and  descending  and  holding  visible  fellowship  with  men.  We  have  nu¬ 
merous  instances  of  angels’ visits  to  holy  men,  and  even  of  their  conver¬ 
sation  with  them,  and  also  of  their  errands  of  life  or  death  to  families, 
armies,  cities  and  nations.  We  shall  notice  a  number  of  these  without 
stopping  to  ( vainly )  inquire  by  what  order  of  angels  these  several  visits 
were  maae  :  whether  by  the 

“Rapt  seraph  that  adores  and  burns,” 
or  any  other  rank  or  order  of  angels  in  the  celestial  hierarchy.* 

The  first  angel  visit  to  earth  recorded  (unless  perhaps  the  scene  in  Job 
38  :  *7,  may  have  been  on  earth)  was  soon  after  the  fall,  by  the  cherubim, 
who  were  placed  at  the  East  end  of  the  garden  of  Eden  to  keep  the  way 

*Thronoi,  cheroubim,  Seraphim,  kuriotetes,  cxousiai,dunaoicis,  archai,  archang- 
geloi,  anggeloi. 
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of  the  tree  of  life.  The  church  in  this  early  period  experienced  the 
blessing  of  frequent  visits  by  angels.  So  Abraham,  during  the  trial  of 
his  faith  in  the  land  of  Moriah,  and  when  he  was  ready  to  obey  God  and 
slay  his  son,  the  angel  sent  by  God  prevented  him,  and  then  made  known 
to  him  the  promised  blessings  of  the  Lord.  Angels  were  frequently 
commissioned  to  bear  tidings  from  the  shining  courts  of  God  to  his  cho¬ 
sen  ones  on  earth. 

Often  they  foretold  the  birth  of  persons  distinguished  in  Sacfed  His¬ 
tory.  Thus,  an  angel  foretold  the  birth  of  Samson  to  Manoah’s  wife, 
and  afterwards  reappeared  to  his  parents.  Being  invited  to  eat  he  de¬ 
clined  ;  his  name  also  he  kept  a  secret.  An  angel  foretold  the  birth  of 
John  the  Baptist  to  Zacharias  the  priest.  This  was  Gabriel,  who  stands 
in  the  presence  of  the  Lord.  The  same  exalted  messenger  came  to  the 
Virgin  Mary  and  said  unto  her  :  Hail,  thou  that  art  highly  favored,  the 
Lord  is  with  thee  ;  blessed  art  thou  among  women.  Thou  shalt  bring 
forth  a  son  and  shalt  call  his  name  Jesus.  An  angel  announced  the 
birth  and  name  of  Christ  to  the  shepherds,  and  this  done,  there  was 
with  the  angel  a  heavenly  host  praising  God  and  singing:  “Glory  to  God 
in  the  highest,”  Ac.  The  birth  of  Ishmael  was  foretold  to  Hagar  by  an 
angel.  An  angel  also  informed  Cornelius  that  his  prayers  and  alms  had 
come  up  for  a  memorial  before  God.  By  an  angel  God  made  known 
his  “  Revelation  ”  to  John. 

Angels  were  also  sent  to  perform  acts  of  divine  vengeance  and  ex¬ 
ecute  God’s  judgments  upon  his  enemies.  Thus  in  the  reign  of  David, 
an  angel  smote  the  people  “  so  that  there  died  of  the  people  from  Dan 
even  to  Beersheba  ”  seventy  thousand  men.  An  angel  cut  off  all  the 
mighty  men  of  valor  and  the  leaders  and  captains  in  the  camp  of  the 
king  of  Assyria,  who  had  come  to  wage  war  against  Hezekiah.  In  one 
night  the  angel  slew  185,000  Assyrians.  Angels  delivered  Lot  and  his 
family  from  Sodom  and  destroyed  the  city.  How  terrible  is  that  divine 
wrath  which  exercises  its  power  through  angels  that  excel  in  strength, 
that  do  his  commandments,  hearkening  unto  the  voice  of  his  word. 

As  angels  execute  judgments  upon  God’s  enemies,  so  they  also  bring 
life  and  comfort  to  his  people.  Many  are  their  visits  of  mercy  to  the 
abodes  of  the  poor  in  spirit,  the  meek  and  the  mourning.  Frequently 
they  instructed  and  directed  the  holy  men  and  prophets  of  the  Bible. 
We  think  now  of  Elijah.  He  experienced  their  guidance  and  help. 
Sleeping  under  the  juniper  tree,  an  angel  stood  by  him  and  fed  him  for 
the  great  journey  to  Horeb,  the  mount  of  God.  An  angel  delivered 
Shaclrach,  Meshach  and  Abednego  from  the  fiery  furnace.  An  angel 
shut  the  lions’  mouths  that  they  could  not  hurt  Daniel.  An  angel 
prayed  for  Jerusalem,  and  God  answered  with  good  words  and  comfort- 
table  words.  An  angel  troubled  the  waters  of  Bethesda  for  the  healing 
of  the  sick,  blind,  halt  and  withered.  An  angel  opened  the  prison  of 
Peter  and  made  him  free.  By  angels  Lazarus  was  carried  to  Abraham’s 
bosom.  Angels  ministered  to  Christ  after  the  temptation  by  Satan ; 
angels  came  to  him  in  Gethsemane  and  strengthened  him.  On  His  re¬ 
surrection  day,  an  angel,  with  a  countenance  like  lightning  and  raiment 
white  as  snow,  rolled  back  the  stone  from  His  sepulchre,  and  proclaimed 
His  resurrection  to  the  Marys  who  came  to  see  the  sepulchre.  But  who 
can  name  all  the  visits  of  angels  on  errands  of  mercy  and  love  to  man  ? 
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They  are  ministering  spirits  sent  forth  to  minister  for  them  who  shall  be 
heirs  of  salvation.  Great  is  their  love  towards  us.  Gladly  they  fly 
from  God  to  man  and  bear  him  tidings  of  joy.  But  if  they  love  us,  how 
infinitely  greater  still  is  His  love  who  created  them  for  His  glory  and 
gave  them  charge  over  us.  If  they  lead  the  child — lift  up  the  fallen — 
strengthen  the  weak — restore  the  lost — bring  back  the  straying — raise 
up  the  downcast — heal  the  sick — comfort  the  dying  and  bear  sainted 
souls  to  Heaven,  if  they  do  all  this,  and  more  than  this,  how  great  His 
love  who  “gave  Himself  for  us  ?” 

The  number  of  angels  is  large,  and  all  are  constantly  employed  ador¬ 
ing  God  and  doing  good  to  man.  "We  rejoice  that  they  feel  interested 
in°us ;  they  rejoice  if  one  sinner  repenteth.  The  angel  of  God  encamp- 
eth  round  about  them  that  fear  Him.  In  the  tent  and  palace — in  the 
field  and  highway — in  the  lions’  den  and  fiery-furnace — in  the  cloud  and 
pillar  of  fire — in  the  burning  bush  and  in  the  mountain  cave — in  the 
desert  and  crowded  city — on  sea  and  on  shore — in  peace  and  war — in 
joy  and  tears — “in  all  time  of  our  tribulation ;  in  all  time  of  our  wealth ; 
in  the  hour  of  death,  aud  in  the  day  of  judgment,”  angels  are  about  us 
for  good. 

The  last  angel  visit  to  this  world  will  take  place  at  the  end  of  time. 
In  the  winding  up  of  the  affairs  of  this  world,  angels  act  a  prominent 
part.  Behold,  what  a  grand  and  solemn  scene.  Angels  proclaim  that 
soon  the  end  will  come — they  seal  God’s  servants  in  their  foreheads — 
sound  the  seven  trumpets  and  preach  the  everlasting  gospel  to  all  peo¬ 
ple.  Other  angels  follow,  and  lo  !  the  great  day  is  at  hand.  Christ 
comes  and  all  the  holy  angels  with  Him.  Then  is  the  harvest  of  the 
world.  The  angels  are  the  reapers.  Then  wo  to  the  tares. 

It  is  a  great  blessing  to  be  in  such  a  frame  of  mind  as  to  have  fellow¬ 
ship  with  good  angels.  They  are  ever  near  us,  though  we  see  them  not. 
Ho  they  not  still  guard  and  guide  us  as  they  did  the  saints  in  olden 
time  ?  Ho  they  no  longer  influence  our  wishes,  thoughts  and  feelings  ? 
Yes,  verily,  they  minister  to  us  as  they  did  to  the  holy  men  and  women 
of  the  early  church,  and  in  our  dying  hour,  the  hour  of  triumph,  they 
will  stand  by  our  bed  and  strengthen  us.  We  have  often  heard  of  the 
visions  of  dying  saints.  Sometimes  they  see  bright  forms  hovering  near, 
and  ask,  “  who  are  these  ?”  Some  hear  heavenly  music,  wdien  to  other 
ears  a  death-like  stillness  reigns  in  the  dying  chamber.  Is  this  all  a 
dream?  Yo,  rather  is  it  heaven  opening  upon  the  sight  of  the  dying 
saint.  I  remember  now  an  account  of  the  triumphant  death  of  a  Ger¬ 
man  Reformed  Minister,  who  died  in  this  State,  (Penna.)  Prayer  had 
been  offered  by  a  friend  for  the  last  time  ;  for  a  while  he  lay  quiet,  then 
after  the  lapse  of  a  few  moments,  with  his  latest  breath,  he  exclaimed  : 
“  Victoria !  Victoria!  das  Lamb  ist  da.” 

Let  me  die  the  death  of  the  righteous.  Angels  wait  around  him,  and 
when  he  dies  they  bear  him  home  to  Heaven. 

“Bright  angels  are  from  glory  come, 

They’re  round  his  bed,  they’re  in  his  room : 

They  wait  to  waft  his  spirit  home — 

All  is  well — all  is  well.”* 


*See  Dr.  Harbaugh’s  “Heaven,  or  the  Sainted  Dead.”  8th  Ed.,  pp.  221-258. 
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ROCK  ME  TO  SLEEP. 

The  subjoined  poem — we  know  not  who  wrote  it — is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  its  kind  we  have  ever  seen.  We  do  not  envy  the  heart  which 
does  not  thrill  to  its  wild  and  tender  music : 

Backward,  turn  backward,  oh  Time,  in  your  flight ! 

Make  me  a  child  again,  just  for  to-night! 

Mother,  come  back  from  the  echoless  shore, 

Take  me  again  to  your  heart  as  of  yore — 

Kiss  from  my  forehead  the  furrows  of  care, 

Smooth  the  few  silver  threads  out  of  my  hair — 

Over  my  slumbers  your  loving  watch  keep — 

Rock  me  to  sleep,  mother — rock  me  to  sleep  1 

Backward,  flow  backward,  oh,  tide  of  years! 

I  am  so  weary  of  toils  and  of  tears — 

Toil  without  recompense — tears  all  in  vain — 

Take  them  and  give  me  my  childhood  again ! 

I  have  grown  weary  of  dust  and  decay, 

Weary  of  flinging  my  soul-wealth  away — 

Weary  of  sorrowing  for  others  to  reap  ; 

Rock  me  to  sleep,  mother — rock  me  to  sleep  ! 

Tired  of  the  hollow,  the  base,  the  untrue — 

Mother,  oh,  mother,  my  heart  calls  for  you! 

Many  a  summer  the  grass  has  grown  green, 

Blossomed  and  faded — our  faces  between — 

Yet  with  strong  yearning  and  passionate  pain, 

Long  I  to-night  for  your  presence  again ; 

Come  from  the  silence  so  long  and  so  deep — 

Rock  me  to  sleep,  mother — rock  me  to  sleep  ! 

Over  my  heart,  in  the  days  that  are  flown, 

No  love  like  mother-love  ever  has  shown — 

No  other  worship  abides  and  endures, 

Faithful,  unselfish,  and  patient  like  yours. 

None  like  a  mother  can  charm  away  pain 
From  the  sick  soul  and  the  world- heavy  brain; 

Slumber’s  soft  calm  o’er  my  heavy  limbs  creep — 

Rock  me  to  sleep,  mother — rock  me  to  sleep  ! 

Come,  let  your  brown  hair,  just  lighted  with  gold, 

Fall  on  your  shoulders  again  as  of  old  ; 

Let  it  fall’ over  my  forehead  to-night, 

Shielding  my  faint  eyes  away  from  the  light ; 

For  with  its  sunny-edged  shadows  once  more 
Hap’ly  will  throng  the  sweet  visions  of  yore ; 

Lovingly,  softly,  its  bright  billows  sweep — 

Rock  me  to  sleep,  mother — rock  me  to  sleep ! 

Mother,  dear  mother  !  the  years  have  been  long 
Since  I  last  hushed  to  your  lullaby  song ; 

Sing,  then,  and  unto  my  soul  it  shall  seem 
Womanhood’s  years  have  been  but  a  dream  ; 

Clasp  to  your  arms  in  loving  embrace, 

With  your  light  lashes  just  sweeping  my  face, 

Never  hereafter  to  wake  or  to  weep —  j 
Rock  me  to  sleep,  mother — rock  me  to  sleep  ! 
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BEAUTIFUL  EASTER  CUSTOMS. 


ET  THE  EDITOR. 


“  Christ  is  risen  !”  With  these  words  the  early  Christians  were  wont 
to  greet  each  other  when  they  first  met  early  on  Easier  morning ;  and 
the  response  which  this  salute  called  forth,  was  :  “Christ  is  risen  in¬ 
deed  !”  In  the  Greek  church  the  beautiful  custom  is  still  held  iu  honor, 
and  is  practiced  with  great  earnestness  and  piety.  With  the  Christians 
of  that  church,  it  is  not  only  a  social  custom,  but  enters  into  their  lit¬ 
urgical  service  in  the  church.  During  the  night  preceding  Easter-day, 
the  church  is  not  lit  up,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  darkness  the  wor¬ 
shippers  wait  in  silence,  and  with  earnest,  half-trembling  expectation 
for  the  sound  of  the  midnight  bell  by  which  the  first  moment  of  the  joy¬ 
ful  day  is  ushered  in.  With  the  first  stroke  of  the  bell  rings  on  their 
waiting  ears,  the  joyful  message  :  “  Christ  is  risen !”  Then  the  congre¬ 
gation,  preceded  by  the  clergy,  bearing  cross  and  banners,  as  a  symbol 
of  Christ’s  triumph  over  the  power  of  darkness,  emerge  and  move  round 
the  church  in  solemn  procession,  chanting  the  while  : 

The  resurrection,  0  Christ,  our  Saviour, 

Is  celebrated  by  the  angels  in  Heaven  ; 

Grant  us  also,  who  are  here  upon  earth, 

With  pure  hearts  to  celebrate  thy  glory. 

As  soon  as  the  festal  procession  has  returned  to  the  church,  it  is  as 
if  the  gates  of  light  were  suddenly  thrown  open,  and  the  gladdened 
people  enter  the  brilliant  church  writh  exceeding  joy. 

“  Christ  is  risen  !”  exclaims  the  Bishop  to  the  Presbyter.  “  Christ 
is  risen  indeed  !”  is  his  joyful  response,  followed  by  the  kiss  of  brother¬ 
hood  ;  and  this  is  the  signal  for  the  congregation  to  greet  one  another 
with  the  same  words,  and  the  embrace  and  kiss  of  Christian  love. 

This  mode  of  greeting,  and  the  use  of  the  same  words,  continues 
throughout  the  day,  in  the  private  intercourse  of  the  people.  So  gen¬ 
erally  and  sacredly  is  this  regarded  as  a  sign  of  true  piety  and  devotion, 
that  the  finest  lady,  on  the  street,  does  not  feel  at  liberty  to  refuse  to 
the  commonest  old  man  with  shrubby  beard,  the  greeting  of  the  Easter 
kiss,  if  he  reverently  and  respectfully  salutes  her  with  the  festal  words : 
“  Christ  is  risen  !” 

Many  popular  and  social  customs,  and  amusements,  have  in  all 
Christian  lands,  associated  themselves  with  the  Easter  joy — some  of  an 
evidently  superstitious  character,  but  others  also  closely  connected  with 
the  glorious  fact  celebrated.  In  some  parts  of  Ireland  the  legend  is 
current  that  the  Sun  dances  in  the  sky  on  Easter  Sunday  morning. 
This  was  once  the  prevailing  superstition  in  England  also,  which  Sir 
Thomas  Brown,  the  author  of  “  Inquiry  into  Vulgar  Errors,”  thought 
it  not  superfluous  to  declare  unfounded.  The  game  of  ball  was  a 
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favorite  Easter  sport,  in  which  municipal  corporations  formerly  engaged 
with  due  parade  and  dignity  ;  and  at  Bury  St.  Edmund’s,  within  a  few 
years,  the  game  was  kept  up  with  great  spirit  by  twelve  old  women. 
In  the  northern  counties  of  England,  on  Easter  Sunday  the  men  parade 
the  streets  and  claim  the  privilege  of  lifting  every  woman  three  times 
from  the  ground,  receiving  in  payment  a  kiss  or  a  silver  sixpence.  The 
same  is  done  by  the  women  to  the  men  the  next  day.  In  a  part  of 
Oxfordshire,  after  evening  service  on  Easter  Sunday,  men  and  women 
used,  as  late  as  1822,  to  throw  great  cpiantities  of  apples  into  the 
churchyard,  and  those  who  had  been  married  during  the  year,  threw 
three  times  as  many  as  the  rest ;  after  which  all  went  to  the  minister’s 
house  and  feasted  on  bread,  cheese  and  ale.  A  less  innocent  custom 
once  prevailed  in  France,  of  stoning  Jews  at  this  season  ;  and  Dulaure, 
in  his  “  History  of  Paris,”  tells  us  that  Aimeric,  Yiscount  de  Rocke- 
chouard  having  visited  Toulouse  at  Easter,  the  Chapter  of  St.  Etienne 
appointed  his  chaplain,  Hugues,  to  beat  a  Jew  in  his  honor,  an  office 
which  was  performed  so  zealously,  that  the  victim  expired  on  the  spot ! 
In  England  it  was  common  for  the  boys  to  run  about  the  streets  on 
Easter  morning,  crying  : 

Christ  is  risen,  Christ  is  risen  ; 

All  the  Jews  must  go  to  prison. 

To  mark  their  abhorrence  of  Jews,  the  English  used  also  to  make  a 
point  of  eating  bacon  on  this  festival,  but  with  it  they  had  tanzy  pud¬ 
ding,  “  a  relic  of  the  bitter  herbs  of  the  Passover.”  It  must  be  con¬ 
fessed  that  all  this  savors  rather  more  of  hate  to  the  Jews,  than  of  love 
to  the  risen  Christ. 

The  Easter  Egg,  with  its  associated  customs,  is  known  in  all  Christian 
lands.  Throughout  the  families  of  the  Greek  church,  children  do  not 
grow  weary  of  playing  with  their  colored  eggs  on  Easter-day;  and  adults, 
even  to  the  aged  and  venerable  among  them,  take  delight  in  ornament¬ 
ing  these  Easter  eggs  with  all  kinds  of  beautiful,  and  often  very  signifi¬ 
cant  and  instructive  devices,  and  thus  presenting  them  to  each  other. 
In  the  Roman  Church,  the  same  practice  prevails.  Among  these 
Christians,  the  coloring  and  presenting  begins  on  Thursday  before  Easter- 
on  which  day  the  milder  practice  of  the  church  has  allowed  till  sundown 
deviation  from  strict  fasting,  granting  the  use  of  eggs.  In  the  Protes¬ 
tant  church,  from  the  beginning  the  Easter  egg  has  been  held  in  like 
honor,  while  the  customs  connected  with  it  are  very  much  the  same  as 
those  alluded  to. 

We  find  nothing  definite  in  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  Easter  Egg. 
Some  regard  the  custom  as  of  heathen  origin,  supposing  that  the  vari¬ 
egated  eggs  may  have  been  designated  to  symbolize  the  flowery  beauty 
and  the  germinating  life  which  renews  its  youth  in  spring ;  and  that 
later,  they  were  used  to  represent  the  joy  which  comes  with  the  end  of  a 
long  fast,  during  which  the  use  of  eggs  was  prohibited.  This  view  of 
the  matter  seems  to  us  far-fetched,  resting  on  a  very  remote  significance, 
and  inadequate  to  explain  the  existence  of  this  Easter  custom.  Whilst 
the  abundant  use  of  Eggs  at  the  Easter  festival  may  no  doubt  be  traced 
to  the  fact  that  that  festival  ended  the  long  Lenten  fast,  the  coloring  of 
Eggs,  and  the  custom  of  beautifying  them  with  all  kinds  of  significant 
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devices,  must  have  its  basis  in  some  additional  fact.  The  Christian  view 
of  the  Easter  Egg,  as  is  evident  from  the  history  of  church  customs,  has 
regarded  the  Egg  as  a  symbol  of  the  Resurrection,  of  which  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  impressively  significant.  If  the  fact  were  not  known  as  it  is,  the 
emerging  of  a  winged  thing  of  life  from  what  seems  a  mass  of  dead  mat¬ 
ter,  would  be  a  wonder  almost  as  strange  as  the  coming  forth  of  a  re¬ 
surrection-life  from  the  dissolution  of  the  body  that  is  laid  in  the  grave. 
However  much  the  analogy  may  fail  of  completeness,  it  is  in  both  cases 
life  out  of  apparent  death. 

If  the  egg  itself  symbolizes  the  Resurrection,  why  should  not  the  col¬ 
oring  of  the  egg  represent  the  blood  of  Christ  as  the  necessary  means 
by  which  the  resurrection  is  made  possible  ?  If  our  memory  is  not  at 
fault,  an  old  Real-worterbuch,  which  we  read  years  ago,  but  which  we 
have  not  now  at  hand,  is  authority  for  this  view. 

When  the  custom  of  coloring  Easter  eggs  was  first  introduced,  seems 
to  be  unknown.  It  is  however  very  ancient.  It  is  said  that  in  a  royal 
roll  of  the  time  of  Edward  I,  in  England,  as  preserved  in  the  tower, 
there  is  an  entry  of  18d.  for  400  Eggs  to  be  used  in  this  way  for  Easter 
purposes.  Whatever  be  its  origin  it  is  not  likely  that  a  custom  so  beau¬ 
tifully  significant,  and  one  in  which  children  so  greatly  delight,  will  soon 
lose  its  hold  on  the  affections  of  Christian  families.  At  least,  the  many 
pleasant  memories  which  our  own  childhood  has  associated  with  it,  con¬ 
strain  us  to  say  with  all  our  heart:  “Long  live  the  Easter  Egg!” 
and  what  ever  old  fogies  may  say,  we  are  sure  that  all  the  children  will 
heartily  respond — “Amen  !” 


“STABAT  MATER  DOLOROSO” 

Near  the  cross  her  vigil  keeping, 

Stood  the  mourning  mother  weeping, 

While  her  Son  was  hanging  there  ; 

Through  whose  bosoms,  inly  groaning, 
Wrung  with  anguish — filled  with  moaning, 
Had  been  thrust  the  cruel  spear. 

Oh  !  how  sad  and  desolated 
Was  that  ever  consecrated 
Mother  of  the  Only  One  ! 

How  she  wept,  and  grieved  and  trembled, 
When  she  saw  the  woes  assembled 
Thus  around  the  glorious  Son. 

Whose  the  tears  would  not  be  welling, 

Had  he  seen  her  bosom  swelling 
With  an  agony  so  wild  ? 

Who  this  inward  grief  could  smother, 

Had  he  watched  this  loving  mother 
Sadly  sorrowing  with  her  child  ? 
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For  His  people’s  sins  in  anguish, 

She  beheld  the  Saviour  languish, 

And  endure  the  scourge’s  sway  ; 

Saw  her  darling  one — her  only, 

Dying  in  desertion  lonely, 

As  He  breathed  His  soul  away. 

Thou  !  whence  love  its  source  doth  borrow, 
Let  me  feel  the  strength  of  sorrow, 

That  with  her  I  too  may  grieve  : 

Let  my  heart  with  ardor  burning, 

Still  to  Christ  with  God  be  turning, 

That  His  grace  I  may  receive. 


SINGING  TO  SINNERS. 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


question,  What  constitutes  worship  ?  is  receiving  universal  at¬ 
tention  of  late.  It  ought  to  receive  still  more  than  it  has  hitherto  done 
jby  ministers  and  laymen.  We  propose  nothing  learned  orthorough  on 
this  subject.  We  think  ourselves,  however,  on  the  safe  side,  when  we  sug- 
gestjthat  singing  to  sinners  is  not  worshipping  God. 

GMany  are  the  afflictions  which  we  have  endured  from  this  source. 
0£t»n  have  we  been  compelled  to  sit  in  misery,  listening  to  the  singing  of 
a  pfeem  to  sinners.  We  say  a  poem,  for  no  such  composition  can  lay 
m!u  to  the  honor  of  a  hymn.  We  say  listen,  because  we  never  could 
frice  ourselves  to  join  in  such  a  duty.  We  are  sure  that  in  regard  to  this 
point  many  have  shared  in  our  affliction.  We  go  to  the  sanctuary  to 
worship  God,  and  instead  of  having  that  privilege  afforded,  we  are  in¬ 
vited  to  sing  to  sinners  ! 

It  is  a  matter  of  surprise  that  even  ministers  are  found  who  seem 
never  to  have  reflected  on  the  incongruity  of  the  thing.  We  shall  never 
forget  a  most  striking  illustration  of  this.  We  had  invited  a  brother 
clergyman  to  conduct  the  services  in  our  own  congregation.  He  began 
by  announcing  to  be  sung — 

v 

Sinners,  the  voice  of  God  regard,  &c. 


in  which  piece  of  poetry  occurs  also  the  stanza : 

“  Your  way  is  dark  and  leads  to  hell ; 

Why  will  you  persevere  ? 

Can  you  in  endless  torments  dwell, 

Shut  up  in  dark  despair.” 

Of  course  it  had  to  be  sung.  With  what  devotion  may  be  imagined. 
As  it  was  not  sung  to  God,  but  to  sinners,  whatever  benefit  was  derived 
from  it  must  have  accrued  to  them. 
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After  the  prayer,  we  thought,  we  shall  have  a  hymn  to  God.  But  in 
this  we  were  too  hopeful,  and  were  consequently  doomed  to  another 
disappointment.  For,  behold  !  the  congregation  was  called  upon  to 
sing  once  more  to  the  sinners  “  in  the  use  of  the  words 

Sinner,  art  thou  still  secure  ? 

Wilt  thou  still  refuse  to  pray  ? 

"We  much  doubt  whether  even  this  brought  sinners  to  pray  to  God, 
when  they  had  before  them  the  example  of  a  congregation  who  were  not 
even  singing  to  God.  If  they  had  even  been  in  the  least  disposed  to 
heed  the  exhortation  of  the  first  stanza,  we  should  suppose  the  second 
would  have  dispersed  any  such  thought.  It  set  forth  the  Lord,  and  of¬ 
fered  the  challenge  thus  : 

See,  his  mighty  arm  is  bared ! 

Awful  terrors  cloth  his  brow  ! 

For  his  judgment  stand  prepared, 

Thou  must  either  break  or  bow  ! 

The  congregation,  however,  got  through  it.  Then  we  had  the  text : 

“  Why  will  you  die  ?”  On  this  solemn  text  we  had  a  solemn  sermon. 
[Nothing  could  have  been  more  in  place  ;  the  preacher  had  a  fine  op¬ 
portunity  to  warn  sinners  of  their  danger,  and  to  call  them  to  repent¬ 
ance.  It  was  faithfully  done.  It  is  the  provision  of  the  sermon  to  do* 
this  ;  and  for  this,  as  a  part  of  the  service  of  God’s  house,  the  ser¬ 
mon  properly  holds  its  important  place. 

[Now,  thought  we,  as  the  minister  has  had  such  a  fine  opportunity  to 
speak  to  sinners,  the  congregation  will  certainly  be  allowed  to  sing  a 
closing  Hymn  to  God.  It  was  a  reasonable  hope.  But,  alas  !  it  was 
his  determination  that,  at  least  for  that  service,  the  sinners  should  have 
the  full  benefit  of  the  singing ;  and  so  we  were  once  more  invited  to 
“  join  in  a  song  with  sweet  accord,”  to  the  measure  of — 

*  .<*'*  Y\ 

Hasten,  0  sinner  to  be  wise  !  < 

Suppose  the  sermon  had  made  a  favorable  impression  on  some  one  j 
he  would,  in  that  case,  have  felt  disposed  to  join  in  some  act  of  worship 
to  God.  A  devotional  Hymn  would  have  been  welcome  to  him.  But 
such  an  one,  wicked  as  he  might  have  regarded  himself  before  God, 
would  hardly  have  been  sufficiently  callous  and  profane  to  sing  a  hymn 
to  himself !  But  he  had  to  do  this  or  be  silent. 

Thus  there  was  really  in  all  this  service  nothing  of  true  worship,  ex¬ 
cept  the  prayer ;  and  even  that  was  more  than  half  exhortation  to  sin¬ 
ners,  under  the  notion  that  it  must  be  so  in  order  to  be  appropriate  to 
the  sermon  ! 

It  will  be  said  that  this  is  an  extreme  case.  It  may  be  so ;  but  it  is 
nevertheless  a  true  case,  and  this  is  sufficiently  deplorable.  That  such 
a  case  can  happen  is  proof  that  a  wide-spread,  deeply-rooted  evil  senti¬ 
ment  lies  behind  it.  [Nor  are  we  at  all  persuaded  that  this  is  really  an 
isolated  case.  Let  the  reader  say  whether  something  quite  similar  has 
not  frequently  occurred  to  his  own  certain  knowledge. 

The  very  fact  that  the  greatest  number  of  our  Hymn  books  are  stored 
with  such  poetry  to  sinners,  is  at  least  presumptive  proof  that  they  are 
sometimes  sung.  Here  lies,  to  a  great  extent,  the  source  of  the  evil. 
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Those  who  compile  these  books  are  supposed  to  have  made  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  hymnology  their  special  study ;  and  it  is  but  natural  that  prac¬ 
tical  pastors,  and  confiding  Christians,  should  defer  to  their  judgment, 
and  take  all  to  be  right  as  they  find  it.  Wise  men  have  furnished  this 
poetry,  and  should  it  not  be  suited  to  the  worship  of  God  in  the  sanc¬ 
tuary  ? 

The  great  trouble  is,  that  there  are  not  as  many  true  Hymns  in  exist¬ 
ence  as  many  persons  suppose.  The  matter  is  not  enough  to  fill  out 
the  number ;  and  hence  it  happens  in  Hymn-making  as  it  often  does  in 
music-making,  that  the  theme  is  lost,  buried,  frightened  out  of  its  life, 
by  the  endless  “variations.”  We  read  that  in  heaven  they  sing  the 
everlasting  “  Song.”  We  sometimes  wish  we  had  only  one  on  earth,  or 
at  least  only  a  reasonable  number. 

Just  look  at  our  “Hew  Collections,”  our  “Complete  Collections  !”  It, 
is  enough  to  shake  the  nerves  of  any  devout  worshipper,  to  see  in  the  pas¬ 
tor’s  hands  a  book,  short  and  thick,  like  the  “  Tales  of  the  Pirates  Three, 
volumes  in  one,”  and  then  hear  him  announce  :  “  Let  us  sing  to  the  praise 
of  God,  Hymn  Thirteen  Hundred  and  Six  !”*  Looking  for  Hymns  in 
such  a  Cyclopaedia  of  lyrics,  odes,  songs,  is  something  like  hunting  for 
treasures  under  the  dictation  of  a  “  medium  1”  How  you  stumble 
through  the  didactic,  descriptive,  the  historical,  the  hortatory,  the  alarm¬ 
ing,  the  sentimental— poetical  fancies  and  illustrations  not  only  gather¬ 
ed  from  every  object  between  the  “hyssop  that  grows  on  the  wall,” and 
“The  Cedars  of  Lebanon,”  but  also  pertaining  to  all  things  “that  are 
in  heaven  above,  in  the  earth  beneath,  and  in  the  waters  under  the 
earth.  ” 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  by  such  a  process  of  dilution  and  dispersion,  the 
true  spirit  of  devotion  must  be  evaporated  and  lost.  We  doubt  whe¬ 
ther  more  than  three  hundred  true  Hymns,  really  adapted  to  public 
worship,  can  be  found  in  the  English  language,  or  in  any  other  tongue 
of  earth  ;  and  from  our  heart  we  wish  there  were  only  one  hundred,  or 
even  less.  All  the  rest  we  would  cheerfully  assign  their  places  in  books 
of  poetry,  where  they  properly  belong ;  and  from  which  snug  retreat 
they  should  never  have  been  dragged  forth. 

If  the  evil  complained  of  in  this  article  is  to  be  avoided,  here  the  re¬ 
formation  must  begin.  Our  Hymn-books  must  be  cleansed.  Their 
huge  proportions  must  be  cut  down  to  a  modest  size.  Worshippers 
must  be  taught  in  this  tangible  way  that  all  is  not  divine  song  that 
rhymes,  that  true  Hymns  are  not  a  kind  of  free  game  that  is  caught  on 
the  wing,  and  especially  that  singing  to  sinners  is  not  worshipping  God. 

*Le  Sommer’s  Collection  of  Watts  &  Rippon.  Also  the  Lutheran,  Baptist  and 
Methodist  Hymn  Books.  Also  Beecher’s  Collection,  id  genus  omne. 


The  whole  of  summer  is  at  work,  not  merely  to  make  leaves  an  d 
flowers  and  fruit,  but  just  as  soon  as  the  leaf  is  largely  formed,  it  begins 
also  to  make  the  bud  for  the  next  year.  That  bud  is  for  the  next  year’s 
blossoming,  not  this.  So  your  whole  life  is  forming  the  bud  and  seed  to 
be  developed  in  another  life.  Of  what  kind  is  it  ? 
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THE  TRIUMPH  OF  LIFE. 


Written  on  the  death  of  Miss  Anna  Reichard,  daughter  of  Daniel  Rcichard,  Esq., 

of  Ringgold’s  Manor,  Maryland. 


by  gixosko. 


’Twas  on  a  calm  autumnal  morn,  just  as 
The  blushing  dawn  is  wedded  unto  day, 

That  round  the  bed  of  one  who  smiling  lay 
Upon  the  brink  of  death’s  resistless  stream, 

A  group  of  mourners  clustering  stood,  and  kissed 
Her  faded  lips,  and  poured  into  her  heart 
The  balm  that  from  the  wounds  of  Jesus  flows. 

A  loving  mothers  heart  in  agony 
Poured  forth  her  earnest,  mourning  prayers  to  God, 

To  stay  her  cherished  darling  on  the  earth; 

A  weeping  father  bent  his  knees  to  plead 

With  Heaven’s  High  Judge  to  change  the  dread  decree: 

Around  her  couch,  and  o’er  her  wasted  form, 

Sweet  sisters  hung,  and  brothers  dear  as  life, 

As  if  with  tears  and  prayers,  and  quenchless  love, 

To  shield  their  treasure  from  the  fatal  dart. 

But  ah!  the  Monarch  of  the  Tomb  had  touched 
The  purple  fountain  of  her  loving  heart, 

And  stamped  his  pallid  ensign  on  her  brow. 

The  sympathizing  healer’s  art,  and  tears, 

And  prayers  of  weeping  friends  could  not  avail. 

Still  higher  rose  the  tide  of  death’s  dark  flood, 

And  o’er  the  “golden  bowl  ”  so  soon  to  break, 

Its  fearful,  cold,  and  surging  billows  rolled. 

But  deep  within  life’s  wonderful  domain 
The  vital  spark  imbedded  lay,  and  strove 
To  keep  at  bay  the  unrelenting  foe. 

Still  grew  the  eye  more  dim,  the  voice  more  faint, 

More  chill  the  breath,  when,  like  a  breeze  that  o’er 
The  dying  taper  wings  its  way,  her  soul 
Was  by  the  beam  divine  exhaled,  her  pulse 
Of  life  stood  still,  and,  sweetly  as  the  dawn 
Into  the  light  and  rosy  morning  fades, 

So,  in  the  hands  of  waiting  Angels,  which 
Around  her  dying  couch  their  vigils  kept, 

She  breathed  herself  away  without  a  sigh. 

More  closely  round  the  bed  the  weepers  drew, 

With  grief  that  might  an  Angel  move  to  tears, 

While  on  a  form  of  soulless  clay  they  gazed. 

0  Death  !  what  havoc  hast  thou  made,  and  with 
Thy  blighting  shadow  cast  around  our  home 
A  pall  of  gloom,  and  with  thy  fatal  wand 
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To  wormwood  turned  our  cup  of  fireside  joy. 

Couldst  thou  not  summon  to  thy  cold  embrace 
The  weary,  worn,  and  homesick  saint,  whose  sun 
Of  life  was  verging  on  the  night  of  age, 

And  leave  our  household  flower  to  bloom  awhile 
In  all  her  loveliness  beside  our  hearth  ? 

Be  still,  my  aching  heart,  and  kiss  the  rod 
That  Mercy’s  hand  upon  thee  lays  for  good. 

Our  darling,  although  dead,  lives  but  the  more. 

The  radiant  king  of  light  and  warmth  can  draw 
The  water-lily  from  its  slimy  bed, 

And  its  beauties  to  the  eye  of  day  unfold : 

The  vernal  flowers  start  from  their  lowly  beds, 

To  kiss  the  beams  that  paint  their  virgin  lips ; 

So,  from  the  darkness  of  the  lonely  tomb, 

Shall  spring  to  deathless  beauty,  life  and  bloom, 

Our  loved  and  lost,  now  crumbling  into  dust, 

And  bathe  in  glory’s  uncreated  Fount. 

The  burial  day  lies  thick  upon  the  lips 
We  kissed  so  oft,  when  yet  transfused  with  life ; 

No  more  our  hearts  with  joy  shall  swell  to  see 
Her  angel-smile,  and  hear  her  lute-like  voice. 

But  holy  memories  remain  which  thrill 
The  soul  with  bliss  akin  to  that  above. 

A  little  while,  and  all  that  stood  around 

That  couch  where  Life  the  laurel  won,  shall  pass 

The  mystic  veil  that  hangs  o’er  Jordan’s  waves, 

And  hides  the  scenes  of  bliss  from  mortal  sight. 

A  few  more  weary  days  of  sighs  and  tears, 

And  then,  with  raptures  such  as  Angels  feel, 

We  hope  to  meet  our  loved  one  in  the  skies, 

And  range  through  glory’s  fadeless  bowers,  and  from 
The  Crystal  Spring  of  Life  forever  drink. 

Union  Deposit,  Dauphin  county,  Pa. 


AT  THE  CROSS. 

Dr.  Hoge  has  beautifully  said  :  Calvary  is  a  little  hill  to  the  eye,  but 
it  is  the  only  spot  on  earth  that  touches  heaven.  The  Cross  is  foolish¬ 
ness  to  human  reason,  and  a  stumbling-block  to  human  righteousness  ; 
but  there  only  do  Mercy  and  Truth  meet  together,  'and  Righteousness 
and  Peace  kiss  each  other.  Jesus  Christ  was  a  man  of  low  condition, 
and  died  a  death  of  shame  on  an  accursed  tree  ;  but  there  is  salvation 
with  no  other.  There  is  no  mercy-seat  in  the  universe  but  at  his  feet. 
Rut  lying  there,  we  shall  not  only  be  excepted,  but  shall  not  lack  some 
gracious  word  from  his  lips.  There  the  broken  heart  shall  hear  its  best 
music — a  still  small  voice,  it  may  be,  but  God  will  be  in  the  voice,  and 
the  contrite  spirit  shall  be  revived. 
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GATHERING  FLOWERS. 


FROM  THE  GERMAN  BY  THE  EDITOR. 


The  tender  and  innocent  Tlierse  had  spent  the  greater  part  of  the 
spring  season  on  a  sick  bed.  When  she  at  length  grew  better,  and  her 
strength  returned,  she  began  to  speak  of  the  flowers.  She  asked  whe¬ 
ther  they  bloomed  so  beautifully  as  the  previous  year ;  for  she  loved 
flowers  very  much,  though  she  could  not  now  go  out  to  gather  them. 

Then  Erich,  the  sick  girl’s  brother,  took  a  basket  and  said  privately 
to  his  mother  :  “I  will  bring  her  the  most  beautiful  flowers  to  be  found 
in  the  meadows  and  fields.” 

Then  for  the  first  time  he  went  forth  to  the  fields,  for  as  long  as 
Therse  was  confined  to  her  bed  he  would  not  leave  her  alone.  Now  he 
thought  that  the  spring-time  had  never  before  been  so  lovely ;  for  he 
saw  and  enjoyed  it  with  a  pious  and  loving  heart. 

Up  hill,  over  hill,  and  down  hill,  wandered  the  happy  youth.  Around 
him  sang  the  nightingales,  buzzed  the  bees,  fluttered  the  summer  birds, 
and  at  his  feet  bloomed  the  loveliest  flowers.  He  went  on,  and  sang, 
and  leaped  from  hill  oak  to  hill  oak,  and  from  one  flower  to  another. 
His  spirit  was  as  mild  as  the  blue  heaven  above  him,  and  his  eyes  spar¬ 
kled  like  a  fountain  that  gushes  out  between  rocks. 

At  length  his  basket  was  filled  with  the  most  beautiful  flowers ;  and 
on  top  of  them  lay  a  string  of  field  berries,  hung  like  pearls  to  a  stem 
of  long  grass.  With  a  smile  of  satisfaction  the  happy  youth  cast  a 
glance  at  his  well-filled  basket,  as  he  laid  himself  down  upon  the  soft 
bed  of  moss  in  the  shade  of  a  spreading  oak.  Here  he  viewed  with  de¬ 
lightful  composure  the  beautiful  country  as  it  spread  out  before  him  in 
the  glory  of  spring,  and  listened  to  the  pleasant  responsive  songs  of  the 
nightingales. 

But  he  had  wearied  himself  with  delights.  Even  the  jubilations  of 
the  fields,  and  the  song  of  the  birds,  made  him  drowsy,  and  he  slept. 

Thus  he  lay  beside  his  flower-filled  basket — himself  a  living  symbol 
of  sensible  'pleasure,  the  indulgence  of  which  had  exhausted  him ,  and 
had  already  faded  away. 

Peacefully  slumbered  the  pleasant  youth.  Behold  !  there  arose  in  the 
heavens  a  fearful  storm.  The  lightning  blazed,  and  the  voice  of  thunder 
sounded  even  nearer  and  louder.  Suddenly  the  wind  began  to  roar  in 
the  limb  of  the  oak  over  him.  Then  the  youth,  struck  with  alarm,  awoke. 
All  around  he  saw  the  sky  covered  with  threatening  clouds.  Not  a  ray 
of  the  sun  illumined  the  fields.  A  severe  stroke  of  thunder  immediately 
succeeded  his  awaking.  The  poor  youth  stood  like  one  stunned  before 
this  sudden  change  ! 

Son  of  joy,  are  you  more  secure  on  your  path  of  pleasure  ? 

Now  heavy  drops  of  rain  began  to  rustle  through  the  leaves  of  the 
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oak.  Then  the  frightened  youth  snatched  up  his  basket  hastily,  and 
fled.  The  thunder  storm  was  already  over  his  head.  Rain  and  storm 
had  the  mastery,  and  the  thunder  rolled  fearfully.  The  water  dripped 
from  his  locks,  and  ran  down  over  his  shoulders.  He  was  scarcely  able 
to  proceed  on  his  way.  Suddenly  a  fierce  gust  of  wind  caught  the 
basket  in  his  hand,  and  scattered  the  flowers  which  he  had  gathered  with 
so  much  care,  far  and  wide  over  the  field. 

Then  his  countenance  changed,  and  with  angry  violence  he  flung  the 
empty  basket  upon  the  earth  at  his  feet.  Weeping  aloud,  and  thorough¬ 
ly  wet  he  reached  at  length  the  house  of  his  parents. 

Wise  son  of  earth,  is  your  discouragement  and  the  character  of  your 
anger  lovelier ,  when  a  ivish  is  denied  you,  or  one  of  your  plans  frus¬ 
trated  ? 

Presently  the  storm  subsided,  and  the  sky  became  clear  once  more. 
The  birds  began  anew  their  songs,  and  the  farmer  went  forth  again  to 
his  labor.  The  air  had  become  purer  and  cooler,  and  sweet  peace  rest¬ 
ed  in  the  valleys  and  on  the  hills.  Life  and  fragrance  gladdened  the 
newly  watered  fields.  All  things  seemed  renewed  and  rejuvenated,  as 
if  nature  had  just  come  forth  from  the  hands  of  its  creator  ;  and  the 
owners  of  the  fields  looked  up  to  the  receding  clouds  which  had  brought 
blessing  and  fruitfulness  upon  them. 

Storms  purify  the  air  ;  and  from  dark  clouds  descend  the  bless¬ 
ing  of  heaven.  Suffering  and  conflict  cultivate  the  spirit  of  the  son 
of  earth,  that  he  may  bring  forth  in  himself  the  fruit  of  glorification. 

Anon  the  serene  heaven  invited  the  affrighted  youth  anew  to  the 
fields.  Ashamed  of  his  angry  demonstrations,  he  went  out  in  silence  to 
seek  his  basket  and  to  fill  it  again  with  flowers.  He,  too,  felt  himself 
refreshed.  The  breath  of  the  cooling  air,  the  fragrance  of  the  fields, 
the  leaves  of  the  trees,  the  music  of  the  woods,  all  seemed  doubly  beau¬ 
tiful  to  him  after  the  refreshing  rain.  And  the  reproving  consciousness 
of  his  foolish  and  unrighteous  anger  served  to  make  his  joy  more  calm 
and  modest. 

The  joys  of  earth  need  the  spice  of  severe  changes  to  preserve  and 
ennoble  them.  A  proof  of  their  earthly  nature  ! 

Still  had  the  basket  lain  at  the  side  of  the  hill.  A  blackberry  bush 
had  caught  it,  and  held  it  against  the  force  of  the  wind.  The  fields 
glittered  like  a  starry  heaven.  The  rain  had  called  out  a  thousand 
fresh  blossoms,  opened  a  thousand  new  buds,  and  pearly  drops  hung 
upon  the  leaves.  Erich  flew  hither  and  thither  like  a  busy  bee,  and 
gathered  flowers. 

Then  the  sun  began  to  draw  towards  its  setting,  and  the  joyful  youth 
hastened  home  with  his  basket  full  of  flowers.  How  his  treasure  of 
flowers,  and  the  pearly  garland  of  newly  gathered  berries,  rejoiced  his 
heart !  The  setting  sun  poured  its  mellow  light  upon  his  happy  coun¬ 
tenance,  as  he  strolled  toward  his  home.  But  his  eyes  glistened  with 
still  greater  joy,  as  he  received  the  thanks  and  saw  the  happiness  which 
he  had  brought  to  his  tender  sister. 

“  Not  so”  said  his  mother,  “the  happiness  which  we  bring  to  others 
is  the  sweetest  of  all.” 
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EDITORIAL  SEED-TnOUGHTS. 

u Gather  up  the  Fragments  that  Remain,  that  Nothing  mat  be  Lo9t.” 


ARE  YOU  INSURED? 

The  old  office,  which  has  continued  to 
insure  both  property  and  life  ever  since 
the  days  of  David,  King  of  Israel,  is 
still  issuing  “  policies  ”  of  Insurance  to 
all  who  will  be  insured  by  complying  with 
the  conditions.  It  has  never  yet  sus¬ 
pended,  nor  become  unable  to  meet  its 
liabilities.  It  insures  on  the  following 
terms : 

“  Trust  in  the  Lord,  and  do  good  ; 

SO  SHALT  THOU  DWELL  IN  THE  LAND,  AND 
VERILY  THOU  SHALT  BE  FED.” — Ps.  87:  3. 

If  any  one  is  anxious  also  to  provide 
for  his  children  when  he  is  dead,  this 
office  is  just  as  safe.  We  are  happy  to 
announce  that  its  “  policies”  meet  this 
laudable  desire,  as  may  be  seen  from 
the  following  testimony  of  one  who  was 
insured  in  this  office.  Read !  Read ! 

“  I  HAVE  BEEN  YOUNG,  AND  NOW  AM 
OLD  ;  YET  HAVE  I  NOT  SEEN  THE  RIGHT¬ 
EOUS  FORSAKEN,  NOR  HIS  SEED  BEGGING 

bread.” — David,  King  of  Israel. 

We  feel  the  more  free  to  recommend 
this  ancient  Insurance  office,  since  mo¬ 
dern  ones  seem  to  prove  so  very  unreli¬ 
able.  Take  the  following  morsel  of 
news  on  this  point  just  furnished  by  the 
papers,  together  with  its  classic  caption. 

“  Gone  to  Grass.” — Several  “saving 
funds  ”  institutions  and  insurance  com¬ 
panies  have  recently  collapsed  in  Phila¬ 
delphia - among  the  number,  “  The 

Pennsylvania  Safety,”  “  The  State  Sav¬ 
ing  Fund,”  “  The  Quaker  City  Insurance 
Company,”  “The  Spring  Garden  Saving 
Fund,”  “  The  Seamen’s  Saving  Fund,” 
and  “The  Eastern  Insurance  Company.” 

Only  these  few  in  one  city.  Is  that 
all !  It  is  said  that  riches  take  to  them¬ 
selves  wings  and  fly  away ;  and  it  seems 
they  do  this  even  when  they  are  “in¬ 
sured.”  The  above  beautiful  string 
would  make  an  excellent  tail  to  this 
wind  kite !  Just  think  of  the  thousands 
of  thousands  of  hard  earned  money, 
which  month  after  month  is  paid  into 
this  bag  of  holes  l  We  have  heretofore 
frequently  spoken  out  on  Insurance, 


especially  “  Life  Insurance.”  Does  the 
above  confirm  our  views  ?  Let  every 
one  enjoy  his  own  opinion  ;  as  for  us, 
we  are  insured  in  the  office  first  above 
mentioned,  and  we  recommend  it  as  safe 
to  all  our  friends. 


“  MEANNESS.” 

Under  this  somewhat  pointed  heading 
the  Editor  of  “  The  Israelite  ”  delivers  a 
brief  homily  unto  his  readers  on  a  point 
in  morality.  In  quoting  his  observation 
“  we  do  not  of  course  suppose,”  as  the 
modest  preacher  said,  “  that  the  charac¬ 
ters  described  are  to  be  found  in  our  au¬ 
dience.”  Hear  how  he  lays  the  rod  on 
their  guilty  consciences — “  It  is  certain¬ 
ly  mean  enough  for  men  stopping  a  pa¬ 
per  not  even  to  inform  the  publisher 
that  the  paper  is  wanted  no  longer,  but 
to  let  it  lie  in  the  Post  Office,  until  notice 
in  this  way,  sometimes  six  months  after¬ 
wards,  reaches  the  publisher;  but  the 
eminence  of  meanness  is  certainly  to 
stop  a  paper,  or  to  move  away  without 
due  notice — without  faying  for  the 
paper  !  This  is  theft,  in  the  very  same 
sense  as  if  stolen  in  any  other  way  from 
the  pocket  of  the  proprietor.”  In  our 
view  the  moral  ideas  of  this  “Israelite” 
will  also  answer  for  Christians.  We  be¬ 
lieve  there  was  a  subscriber  of  the  Guar¬ 
dian  long,  long  ago,  living  far,  far  away, 
who  was  guilty  of  this  immorality  ;  but 
we  suppose  he  has  found  his  way  to  the 
penitentiary  long  ago  !  All  the  rest  of 
our  subscribers  were  so  thoroughly  dis¬ 
gusted  with  his  meanness,  that  they 
have  all  resolved  not  to  be  influenced  by 
his  bad  example. 

THREE  DANGERS. 

“There  are  three  things,”  said  the 
Chinese  philosopher,  Confucius,  “  to  be 
avoided  through  life.  When  a  man  is 
young,  let  him  beware  of  his  appetite ; 
when  middle  aged,  of  his  passions,  and 
when  old,  of  coveteousness  especially.'* 
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TIME. 

What  is  it  ?  Philosophers  cannot  tell. 
It  eludes  all  endeavors  of  mind  to  com¬ 
prehend  it ;  and  it  is  intangible  to  all 
the  senses.  Yet  how  much  depends  on 
it !  How  its  proper  use  may  bless  us  ; 
and  how  its  abuse  may  curse  us.  Child¬ 
hood  does  not  appreciate  it.  Youth  is 
impatient  of  its  slow  movements.  Mid¬ 
dle  life  has  but  half  of  it  left ;  and  old 
age  often  learns  to  know  its  value  only 
amid  the  sad  regrets  that  it  is  gone  for¬ 
ever.  It  waits  for  no  one,  turns  back 
for  no  one,  pities  no  one’s  mistakes.  No 
tears  of  regret  can  wash  out  the  foot¬ 
prints  it  has  once  made;  and  no  sacrifice 
of  sorrow  can  atone  for  the  folly  of  spend¬ 
ing  it  in  vain. 


ONE  DROP  AT  A  TIME. 

Some  one  has  beautifully  said :  Have 
you  ever  watched  an  icicle  as  it  formed  ? 
You  noticed  how  it  froze  one  drop  at  a 
time  until  it  was  a  foot  long,  or  more. 
If  the  water  was  clean,  the  icicle  re¬ 
mained  clear,  and  sparkled  brightly  in 
the  sun;  but  if  the  water  was  but 
slightly  muddy,  the  icicle  looked  foul, 
and  its  beauty  was  spoiled.  Just  so  our 
characters  are  forming— one  little  thought 
or  feeling  at  a  time,  adds  its  influence. 
If  each  thought  be  pure  and  right,  the 
soul  will  be  lovely,  and  will  sparkle 
with  happiness ;  but  if  impure  and 
wrong,  there  will  be  final  deformity  and 
wretchedness. 


NOTES  ON  NEW  BOOKS. 


Her  Yelorene  Sohn.  The  Lost  Son.  In 
four  discourses  founded  on  Luke  xv  : 
11 — 32  ;  by  D.  F.  Brendel,  M.  A.,  Min¬ 
ister  at  Farmersville,  &c.,  Philadel¬ 
phia.  Printed  by  King  and  Baird, 
607  Sansom-st.,  pp.  148. 

This  gives  an  exposition  in  the  Herman 
language  of  the  beautiful  Parable  of  the 
Prodigal  Son.  The  work  is  designed  by  the 
Author  to  be  popular  and  practical  rather 
than  theological  and  critical.  The  doc¬ 
trinal  points  involved  in  the  Parable  are, 
however,  not  overlooked;  and  are  general- 
well  brought  out,  and  earnestly  applied. 
The  style  is  plain  and  popular,  and  often 
beautiful  in  its  simplicity— a  feature 
which  adapts  the  work  admirably  to  the 
case  of  American  German  readers,  of 
which  there  is  still  a  large  number  in 
Eastern  Pennsylvania.  We  hope  this 
little  work  of  Mr.  Brendel  may  go  into 
every  family  where  German  is  still  in 
•use,  and  be  the  means,  not  only  of  re¬ 
storing  prodigal  sons  who  have  wandered, 


but  also  to  prevent  such  as  are  still  stand¬ 
ing  in  their  Christian  integrity  from  leav¬ 
ing  the  family  and  household  of  faith  for 
the  starvation  and  rags  which  the  world 
always  gives  those  who  seek  their  happi¬ 
ness  in  its  service.  The  mechanical  ex¬ 
ecution  of  the  work  is  decidedly  the 
finest  we  have  yet  seen  in  an  American 
German  Book. 

The  Israelite  Indeed  : 

This  is  a  Monthly  Magazine,  edited  by 
G.  R.  Lederer,  and  “  published  by  an 
Association  of  Hebrew  Christians  in  the 
U.  S.  of  America.”  Its  object  ii  to  pre¬ 
sent  and  defend  Christianity  from  the  his¬ 
toric  Hebrew  point  of  view,  maintaining 
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THE  GRACES; 

OR,  THE  BEAUTIFUL  AND  THE  USEFUL  * 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


If  it  be  so  that  we  really  have  a  subject  on  which  to  address  you  this 
evening,  it  will  perhaps  appear  that  we  are  pleading  for  the  Beautiful  as 
an  element  in  education — its  supremacy  over  the  merely  useful — and  the 
true  relation  of  the  one  to  the  other.  To  do  this  we  may  also  have  to 
show  how  the  Graces  of  the  Cross  have  exorcised  the  Graces  of  the 
Greeks  :  and  how  this  same  work  must  still  be  carried  forward  in  all 
truly  Christian  seminaries. 

There  is,  in  truth,  no  conflict  between  the  Useful  and  Beautiful.  In 
their  deepest  ground  they  are  one.  If  the  useful  be  as  the  earnest 
face,  the  beautiful  is  as  the  cheerful  smile  upon  it.  If  the  useful  be  as 
the  warm  power  of  the  sun  which  calls  forth  the  herb,  and  the  fruit,  and 
the  grain  on  which  we  feed,  the  beautiful  is  as  the  pencils  of  lovely  light 
in  the  same  sun,  by  which  the  herb  is  painted  in  smiling  green,  the  fruit 
preceded  and  ushered  in  by  the  lovely  blossom,  and  the  ripe  grain 
heralded  by  the  rich  glory  of  the  golden  harvest. 

Every  where,  and  in  all  things,  God  has  connected  the  beautiful  with 
the  useful.  Has  He  set  lights  in  the  firmament  to  divide  the  day  from 
the  night,  and  that  they  might  be  for  signs  and  for  seasons,  and  for  days, 
and  years,  He  has  at  the  same  time  given  them  a  glory  and  a  beauty 
which  have  in  all  ages  delighted  and  charmed  the  eyes  and  hearts  of 
men.  Has  he  made  birds  and  fishes  good  for  food.  He  has  also  given  to 
the  first,  shining  wings  and  heavenly  songs,  and  to  the  last  golden  fins 
that  glitter  in  the  sparkling  sea.  Did  He  place  into  Paradise  every 

*An  Address  delivered  at  the  close  of  the  Allentown  Seminary,  on  Wednesday 

Evening,  April  3rd,  1861. 
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tree  “good  for  food,”  He  also  caused  to  grow  there  “every  tree  that  is 
pleasant  to  the  sight.” 

We  take  it  as  a  significant  fact  that,  in  the  history  of  Paradise,  the 
trees  pleasant  to  the  sight  are  first  mentioned,  and  then  those  last  that 
are  good  for  food.  In  the  holy  state  of  man,  the  beautiful  was  of  the 
first  importance,  the  useful  a  secondary  interest.  This  is  their  true 
normal  relation.  The  beautiful  is  related  to  the  positive,  the  useful  to 
the  negative — the  beautiful  ministers  to  a  measure  of  existing  perfection, 
the  useful  implies  existing  want — the  beautiful  is  for  the  higher,  the 
useful  for  the  lower  side  of  our  nature. 

Our  Saviour  has  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  the  beautiful  over  the 
useful,  in  that  touching  sesthetical  scene  at  Bethany,  where  Mary  anoint¬ 
ed  His  sacred  feet.  It  was  claimed  that  the  precious  ointment  might 
have  been  turned  to  useful  account  in  behalf  of  the  poor.  So  it  might. 
The  poor  have  claims.  Christ  does  not  deny  their  claims.  Ye  have 
them  always  with  you,  and  many  opportunities  will  you  have  to  make 
your  charities  useful  to  them.  But  me  ye  have  not  always.  Besides, 
it  is  this  lesson  of  love,  that  will  teach  you  love  to  me,  and  then  love  to 
the  poor.  Behold  the  holy  haste  of  love  !  See  how,  impatient  of  de¬ 
lay,  it  breaks  the  beautiful  alabaster  box.  See  how  the  ointment '“  very 
costly  ”  flows  in  profusion  over  those  sacred  feet  !  See  how  nothing  is 
precious  or  valuable  in  the  presence  of  Christ  !  See  how  love  offers. 
See  how  nothing  is  costly  to  love.  See  how  it  breaks  what  it  cannot 
quickly  open.  See  how  beautiful  is  love.  Learn  in  this  beautiful  scene 
its  beauty,  and  the  poor  shall  not  want.  There  are  many  who,  like  Judas, 
that  thievish  pleader  for  the  useful,  care  not  for  the  poor,  but  for  the  bag. 
This  shall  teach  such  in  all  ages,  how  to  love,  and  how  to  offer  the  sacri¬ 
fice  of  love.  The  temporary  relief  which  the  poor  of  that  day  would  have 
received — would  they  have  received  it  if  it  had  gone  into  the  bag  ? — would 
have  been  as  nothing  compared  with  what  they  shall  receive  in  all  ages 
future  as  the  fruit  of  this  example  of  beautiful  love.  How  will  hearts 
open  and  the  poor  profit  when  “  wheresover  this  Gospel  shall  be  preach¬ 
ed  in  the  whole  world,  this  that  this  woman  hath  done  shall  be  told  for 
a  memorial  of  her.  ” 

God  has  joined  the  Beautiful  and  the  Useful — putting  the  beautiful 
first  in  order,  and  highest  in  importance.  In  so  far  as  they  have  been 
sundered,  or  their  order  reversed,  Sin  is  responsible  for  the  evil. 
Scarcely  has  the  fall  taken  place  when  this  evil  begins.  In  Paradise, 
besid  e  the  growths  of  the  soil  which  furnish  food  are  the  growths  pleas¬ 
ant  ^o  the  sight.  After  the  fall,  wherever  man  cultivates  growths  of 
the  soil  for  bread,  hateful  “  thorns  and  thistles  ”  grow  up  beside  ;  now 
no  more  ornaments  but  enemies.  The  ground  cursed,  man  doomed  to 
toil,  temporal  wants  pressing,  and  the  beautiful  deformed  by  sin,  the 
hard  lot  of  man,  under  the  penalty  of  sin,  is  a  slavish  bondage  to  the 
useful.  The  sweat  of  his  face  dims  the  glorious  vision  of  the  eye.  The 
glory  has  passed  away  from  the  earth.  Instead  of  eating  at  leisure 
what  grows  of  itself,  he  eats  in  sorrow  what  he  has  nursed  in  pain.  In¬ 
stead  of  merely  keeping  and  dressing  a  paradise,  he  weeds  and  wearies 
on  a  soil  accursed.  Instead  of  a  prince  of  the  beautiful,  he  is  now  a 
slave  to  the  useful. 

Tliis  story  of  the  fall  is  a  prophecy  for  the  world.  This  first  chap- 
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ter  in  man’s  history  is  repeated  in  every  subsequent  one.  As  sin  has 
made  man  a  slave  to  the  useful,  he  has  learned  to  love  his  master. 
While  the  penalty  of  sin  has  made  him  toil  for  the  useful,  the  power  of 
sin  has  at  the  same  time  wrou^a t  to  make  him  sensual,  selfish,  earthly ;  so 
that  if  iu  any  case  he  reaches  wealth  beyond  his  wants,  he  adds  miserli¬ 
ness  to  his  misery.  Instead  of  pursuing  the  useful  as  a  means,  he  pursues 
it  as  an  end.  Making  an  end  of  what  is  only  designed  as  means,  he  be¬ 
comes  mean  in  the  pursuit  of  means,  and  sees  nothing  beautiful  beyond 
what  ministers  to  his  degraded  lust  of  means  and  money. 

What  then  is  his  idea  of  education  and  cultivation  ?  The  useful. 
The  mind  is  a  means  to  get  money  ;  money  is  not  a  means  to  be  used 
in  the  cultivation  of  mind.  Whatever  brings  money  is  useful ;  whatever 
costs  money  is  evil.  A  little  writing,  a  little  reading,  a  little  cyphering 
is  necessary — and  cheap.  But  the  higher  branches — painting,  music, 
all  the  finer  arts,  all  the  beautiful  sciences,  which  a  man  can  neither  eat 
nor  drink,  nor  sell — what  are  they  good  for  ?  It  is  all  money  thrown 
away  ! 

Such  men  would  much  rather  have  a  big  strong  horse  than  an  edu¬ 
cated  child — would  rather  have  stock  in  bank  than  stock  in  the  heads  of 
their  children — would  rather  see  their  children  hoe  another  potatoe 
patch  than  study  another  book.  They  say,  mules  are  more  useful  than 
music  ;  pigs  are  better  than  pictures.  They  say  give  us  little  books 
and  big  bake-ovens — little  learning  and  large  ledgers — big  barns  and 
little  seminaries. 

To  such  results  are  we  necessarily  and  consistently  brought,  by  car¬ 
rying  out  the  principle,  that  the  useful  is  the  first  and  most  important 
interest  of  life — a  principle  false  in  its  position,  and  debasing  in  its  ten¬ 
dency. 

From  such  selfish  and  sordid  views  and  practices  men  must  be  re¬ 
deemed.  And  since  sin  has  wrought  the  disorder  which  subordinates 
the  beautiful  to  the  useful,  it  is  easy  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
Christianity,  and  a  truly  Christian  education  and  culture  alone  can  re¬ 
store  them  to  their  normal  relation. 

This,  then,  is  the  true  idea  of  Christian  education.  It  looks  to  the 
beautiful — it  seeks  to  cultivate  taste  and  love  for  the  beautiful.  It  seeks 
to  form  the  entire  life  after  the  model  of  the  beautiful.  It  seeks  to 
ndorn  the  spirit  with  the  beauty  of  holiness,  the  entire  mind  with  the 
beautiful  light  of  intelligence,  and  the  entire  conduct  of  the  body  with 
the  beauty  of  gracefulness. 

A  culture  that  would  realize  this  idea  must  be  distinctively  Christian  ; 
because  only  in  Christianity  is  the  truly  beautiful  realized.  It  has  been 
attempted  outside  of  Christianity,  both  in  ancient  and  in  modern  times 
to  realize  the  true  conception  of  the  beautiful.  Let  us  see  with  what 
success. 

The  ancient  Greeks,  after  their  own  sense  of  it,  held  the  beautiful  as 
the  highest  end.  They  cultivated — they  'worshipped  the  beautiful. 
That  which  they  regarded  as  the  highset  embodiment  of  the  beautiful, 
wms  the  human ,  more  especially  the  human  form.  This  ideal  of  tho 
beautiful  they  embodied  and  deified  in  the  triune  divinity  of  the  Graces, 
the  msthetical  symbol  of  the  beautiful. 
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Among  all  their  divinities,  none  were  more  highly  honored  or  more 
sincerely  worshipped  than  the  Graces.  Their  empire  was  over  all. 

These  mythological  beings  are  represented  as  three  in  number,  beau¬ 
tiful  virgins,  sisters  in  the  bloom  of  life.  With  arms  intertwined,  and 
dancing,  they  embrace  each  other,  while  in  one  hand  they  bear — accord¬ 
ing  as  they  are  attending  one  or  another  of  the  Gods — musical  instru¬ 
ments  for  Apollo,  and  for  Venus,  myrtle,  roses,  or  dice. 

These  Graces  were  an  authentic  embodiment  of  all  that  is  beautiful 
in  the  physical  creation  and  in  social  life,  in  nature  and  in  art. 

Liberality,  eloquence,  wisdom,  were  their  gifts.  They  were  the  pa¬ 
tronesses  of  poets,  musicians,  painters  and  sculptors.  They  were  sum¬ 
moned  to  bestow  simplicity  of  manners,  graceful  deportment,  gaiety  of 
disposition,  and  were  regarded  as  cultivating  all  the  amenities  which 
render  human  intercourse  pleasant,  such  as  gratitude  and  kindness. 
They  presided  over  the  banquet  and  the  dance,  inspiring  festive  joy, 
happiness  and  mirth.  Spenser  sums  up  all  kindly  offices  of  the  Gra¬ 
ces,  thus  : 

“  These  three  on  men  all  gracious  gifts  bestow 
Which  deck  the  body  or  adorn  the  mind, 

They  make  them  lovely  or  well-favored  show  ; 

As  comely  carriage,  entertainment  kind, 

Sweet  semblance,  friendly  offices  that  bind, 

And  all  the  complements  of  courtesy  ; 

They  teach  us  how  to  each  degree  and  kind 
We  should  ourselves  demean,  to  low,  to  high, 

To  friends,  to  foes;  which  still  men  call  civility.” 

The  names  of  these  Graces  were  Euphrosyne,  Aglia,  and  Thalia. 
Erom  their  character  we  must  learn  what  were  the  ideas  of  the  Beauti- 
tiful  which  possessed  the  minds  of  their  votaries.  In  this  the  names 
they  bear  will  greatly  aid  us.  It  has  been  truly  said,  that  “  every  dis¬ 
cussion  about  a  thing  will  best  proceed  from  an  investigation  of  the 
name  or  names  which  it  bears  :  for  the  name  ever  seizes  and  presents 
the  most  distinctive  features  of  the  thing,  embodying  them  for  us  in  a 
word.  In  the  name  we  have  the  true  declaration  of  the  innermost 
nature  of  the  thing.”  What  then  are  the  conceptions  of  the  beautiful 
as  it  lies  in  its  roots  under  these  names  of  the  Graces  ? 

Euphrosyne,  means  joy,  cheerfulness,  gaiety ;  and  these  particularly 
as  associated  with,  and  cultivated  by,  the  feast  and  banquet.  Here  we 
have  then  the  joy  of  the  senses,  the  cheerfulness  and  hilarity  of  festive 
occasions.  Aglaia,  means  splendor,  magnificence,  pomp,  state,  orna¬ 
ment,  show  :  outward  beauty,  the  decorations  of  dress  which  give  out¬ 
ward  advantageous  appearance ;  external  display  of  dress,  pride, 
especially  in  connection  with  festivities  :  it  means  even  that  air  of  tri¬ 
umph  in  festive  display  which  expresses  itself  in  arrogance  and  insolent 
self-satisfaction,  as  if  glorying  in  its  own  good  fortune. 

Thalia,  means  pleasures  in  the  sense  of  flourishing,  blooming  prosper¬ 
ity — the  full,  flushed  delight  of  the  feast  and  banquet. 

Summing  up  the  sense  of  these  Graces  they  represent  splendor,  joy, 
pleasure,  that  are  ;  First,  merely  outward;  secondly,  merely  occasional ; 
thirdly,  merely  sensuous.  All  is  in  the  sphere  of  nature,  the  cosmos, 
the  sensual — even  though  this  be  in  its  highest  earthly  sense.  The  joy 
of  these  Graces  is,  after  all,  the  intoxicated  ecstasy  of  high  wrought 
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occasions;  their  splendor  is  the  gilding  and  glitter  of  variety;  their 
pleasure  is  merely  as  the  flowers  and  wreaths  of  the  festival  which  fade 
and  pass  away  with  the  occasion  that  called  them  forth.  Lying  on  the 
broad  bosom  of  nature,  and  listening  to  all  its  musical  echoes,  feeling 
all  its  pulses  of  sensuous  bliss,  lifting  up  his  revelling  heart  in  worship 
to  his  highest  and  most  refined  aesthetics,  and  opeuing  his  sensitive 
heart  to  the  most  impressive  ministrations  of  its  etherialized  and  deified 
powers,  the  sensitive  Greek  made  himself  the  mere  echo  surface  of 
nature,  and  regarded  that  as  the  highest  cultivation  which  gave  him  the 
fullest  power  of  receiving  and  giving  forth  its  harmonies,  and  the  sen¬ 
suous  bliss  of  its  sensuous  life. 

How  greatly  should  we  err,  therefore,  by  seeing  in  the  three  virgin 
Graces  of  the  Greeks  the  symbol  and  representative  of  a  high  order  of 
female  culture.  Of  this  even  the  Greek  scarcely  dreamed.  These 
Graces,  instead  of  holding  up  the  ideal  of  female  perfection,  and  being 
the  patron  goddesses  of  female  culture,  stood  only  as  a  miserable  mock¬ 
ery  of  female  culture  and  refinement.  Not  over  elevated  female  life, 
but  over  its  general  neglect,  if  not  systematic  degradation,  was  the 
sceptre  of  the  Graces  extended.  All  around  them,  in  hut  and  villa, 
wide  as  the  Greek  social  empire  extended,  lay  oppressed,  neglected, 
ignorant,  degraded  and  suffering  woman. 

Their  am  als  are  sure  and  swift  witnesses  against  them  in  this  regard. 
Homer  is  rich  in  his  mention  of  the  greatness  and  virtue  of  men  ;  but 
how  little  of  compliment  has  he  to  women.  The  love  of  his  heroes 
toward  woman  is  purely  sensual  nature  ;  and  theirs  in  return  is  slavish. 
With  him  the  wife  is  a  servant  or  appendage  of  man. 

When  the  Greeks  praise  woman  it  is  on  account  of  physical  beauty — 
and  its  longest  preservation  is  her  greatest  commendation  in  his  eyes. 
She  was  regarded  as  a  kind  of  necessary  evil.  Up-stairs  was  her 
dominion  ;  scolding  mistress  over  slaves  and  childreu,  her  office — with 
these  she  found  her  duties,  and  in  them  her  associates.  She  was  with¬ 
out  any  culture,  except  her  instruction  to  keep  the  house  in  order  and 
to  obey  the  man.  She  was  a  mere  means  to  an  end.  In  Athens  she 
was  declared  for  life  a  minor.  She  was  subject  to  her  own  son  as  soon 
as  he  was  of  age.  The  whole  story  of  her  degradation  is  told  in  the 
single  fact,  that  the  Greek  never  speaks  of  his  “  wife  and  children,”  but 
alwavs  of  his  “children  and  wife.” 

So  far  from  elevating  and  educating  virtuous  daughters  to  fit  them 
for  future  wives  and  mothers,  these  where  wholly  neglected  as  to  their 
education.  But  those  destined  as  courtezans  were  systematically  ed¬ 
ucated.  They  attended  the  lectures  of  philosophers ;  they  had  all  the 
facilities  and  advantages  of  education  furnished  them ;  they  were  pre¬ 
pared  to  be  the  intellectually  refined  and  intelligently  interesting  as¬ 
sociates  of  the  aesthetico-sensual  Greek  ! 

Under  such  a  degrading  system  of  artificial  society,  under  the  keen 
injuries  which  it  inflicted,  lived  the  injured  and  degraded  daughters  and 
wives  of  the  white- washed  votaries  of  the  graces.  No  wonder  that  Homer 
represents  the  Greek  woman  of  his  time  as  cunning,  crafty,  morose,  de¬ 
spairing,  and  under  the  dominion  of  degrading  passion.  No  wonder  that 
in  general,  they  are  described  by  their  writers,  as  envious,  dissatisfied, 
maliciously  given  to  underhanded  slanders  and  impudent  boldness. 
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The  virtuous  instincts,  the  native  modesty,  the  intuitive  sense  of  nobility 
which  dwells  in  woman,  as  long  as  any  gleams  of  the  divine  image  are 
in  her  soul,  will  not  allow  her  the  mere  passive  submission  of  a  beastly 
slavery.  Injured  and  neglected,  she  first  feared  and  then  hated  her 
oppressor.  Having  no  reliance  on  his  respectful  consideration,  and  no 
access  to  him  by  the  way  of  affection,  she  sought  to  make  good  her 
own  independence,  and  to  maintain  her  imperiled  rights  by  strategem 
and  craft.  Such  was — we  cannot  say  the  culture — but  such  was  the 
absence  of  all  proper  culture,  and  the  consequent  degradation  of 
woman  among  the  Greeks,  under  the  imaginary  reign  of  the  Graces. 

We  have  just  seen  that  the  votaries  of  the  Graces,  with  these  semi¬ 
divine  ideals  of  the  beautiful  before  them,  were  under  the  power  of  a 
civilization  that  did  not,  could  not  elevate  woman.  It  is  not  necessary 
for  me  to  show  historically,  what  is  well  known  and  granted,  that  this 
has  been  the  case  generally,  outside  of  Christianity,  in  all  ages  and  in 
all  lands. 

Before  the  victories  of  Christianity  the  pagan  Graces  vanished,  with 
revelling  Bacchus  and  the  sensual  Venus,  of  whom  they  were  said  tohave 
been  the  offspring.  Their  temples  of  Elis,  Delphos,  Perga,  Perinthus, 
and  Byzantium,  became  desolate  ;  and  a  new  power  for  the  elevation  of 
female  life,  began  its  glorious  reign.  Other  graces  were  enthroned ;  not 
a  continuation,  not  an  improvement  of  the  three  sister  divinities  of 
Hellas,  not  children  of  a  Bacchus  and  a  Venus,  but  Graces  divinely  born 
of  Jesus  Christ ;  not  Euphrosyne,  Aglia,  and  Thalia,  but  Faith,  Hope, 
and  Charity,  beautifully  symbolized  in  Christian  aesthetics  by  the  Cross, 
the  Anchor,  and  the  wounded  Heart ! 

The  childish  things  of  paganism  have  been  tried,  found  wanting,  and 
have  passed  away;  “  and  now  abideth  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity,  these 
three. 

Hot  those  of  the  Greeks,  but  these  Christian  graces  must  underlie, 
animate  and  reign  over  all  true  education.  The  cross  is  the  true  sym¬ 
bol  of  all  illumination.  Calvary  is  no  cloud-covered  Olympus.  Its 
crowning  symbol  is  no  crescent  that  shines  in  a  borrowed  light;  it  bears, 
with  open  face  and  extended  arms,  the  light  of  the  world.  Through 
all  ages  since,  the  cross,  arched  with  its  rain-bow  ariole,  has  been  the 
standard  of  ever  advancing  intellectual  as  well  as  moral  and  spiritual 
elevation,  and  of  all  social  culture  and  refinement. 

Unlike  the  Graces  of  the  Greeks,  the  cross  represents  that,  not  in 
nature,  not  in  the  flow,  and  use,  and  enjoyment  of  earthly  sensuous  bliss 
is  the  highest  end  of  sesthetic  culture  to  be  attained  ;  but  by  a  crucfiix- 
ion  to  the  world,  by  a  breaking  through  it,  by  a  victory  of  faith  over  it, 
and  by  a  life  above  it.  It  teaches  that  by  a  higher  life  than  nature  is 
this  life  truly  glorified  ;  that  by  a  higher  light  must  it  be  shone  upon  to 
be  truly  beautified  ;  and  that  all  the  harmonies  and  accords  which  make 
social  relations  pleasant,  have  sounded  down  into  it  from  higher  spheres. 

What  would  the  natural  world  be  without  the  bright,  glorious  heavens 
bending  over — without  the  constant,  silent  baptism  and  blessing  which 
descend  upon  this  low  earth  from  its  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  clouds,  and 
dewy  air?  Green  grass,  blooming  flowers,  glorious  trees,  singing  birds — 
all — all  would  be  wanting  ;  and  colorless,  soundless,  joyless  desolation 
would  soon  and  surely  ensue.  In  like  manner  is  the  world  of  mind  de- 
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pendent  upon  the  higher  world  of  grace.  All  education  from  beneath 
up,  without  being  met  by  powers  from  heaven  down,  is  a  wild  growth 
that  can  but  exhaust  itself  and  nothing  more.  It  can  neither  come 
to  its  proper  bloom  or  fruit,  and  like  all  nature,  must  sink  back  again 
upon  the  bosom  of  that  nature  which  gave  it  birth,  only  to  repeat 
again,  in  some  other  form,  its  ceaseless  cycles  of  vanity  and  failure. 

The  first  activities,  deepest  needs  of  the  human  spirit,  are  those  by 
which  it  rests  back  and  adheres  to  God  its  source  of  life,  joy,  love,  and 
peace.  This  resting  back,  this  offering  of  the  spirit  to  God  must  be 
after  the  manner  of  the  cross — not  by  a  leaning  away  from  God  toward 
the  bosom  of  nature  and  the  wrorld,  but  by  a  crucifixion  to  the  world, 
and  a  sacrifice  of  self  to  Him,  which,  with  lips  wet  with  the  vinegar  and 
the  gall,  says  :  “Father,  into  Thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit.’’ 

Does  education  look  to  the  beautiful  as  its  highest  end  ?  Faith  is 
the  mother  of  the  beautiful,  because  it  is  the  mother  of  purity.  Sin  is 
the  ugly.  Holiness  is  the  beautiful.  If  we  may  conceive  of  cherubs 
together  in  “heavenly  pastures  on  the  hills  of  God,’’  can  they,  do  they, 
seem  to  us  as  beautiful  there  as  when  we  think  of  them  with  veiled  face 
bending  before  the  throne  and  the  Lamb,  humbly  acknowledging  life  in 
its  true  source,  and  seeking  their  bliss  in  the  smiles  of  God  !  Does  the 
history  of  the  world  present  a  group  of  beauty  like  that  of  John,  and 
the  Mary’s  around  the  cross  !  In  vain  have  sculptors,  painters  and 
poets  endeavored  to  exhaust  its  msthetieal  richness.  That  group  is 
the  cluster  of  faith  :  and  that  which  they  look  up  to  is  the  symbol  of 
faith — the  cross !  The  cross,  once  the  symbol  of  deepest  shame,  now 
the  symbol  of  the  truest  glory.  Politest  Greece  has  not  been  able  even 
to  conceive,  much  less  to  produce,  such  a  group.  Look  at  the  gilded, 
gaudy,  flaunting  votaries  of  the  Graces,  at  their  richest  banquet,  and 
compare  them  with  these  principles  of  the  beautiful  which  the  cross  has 
gathered  around  itself.  Beautiful  is  Christian  Faith  ! 

The  anchor,  as  the  symbol  of  Hope,  points  us  in  the  same  direction. 
Hope,  like  Faith,  looks  up.  The  anchor  is  fastened  in  the  higher  life, 
inside  the  veil.  The  anchor  is  not  designed  to  help  the  Spirit  to  float 
on  with  the  natural  roll  and  current  of  earthly  life,  but  to  break  and 
arrest  its  power.  It  is  to  contradict  the  natural  tendency.  It  is  a 
principle  of  stability  amid  change  ;  firm  conservation  amid  the  power  of 
vanity.  It  is  the  cheering,  animating,  joy-giving  element  in  the  life  of 
the  soul  ;  but  its  allurements  are  not  like  those  of  the  Greek  Graces 
toward  an  earthly,  sensuous  festival.  Hope  is  no  daughter  of  Bac¬ 
chus  and  Venus.  Hope  feeds  not  on  earthly  dainties — does  not 
chase  the  butterflies  of  a  bright  summer  day ;  does  not  seek  to 
reach  the  foot  of  the  rainbow  to  find  the  earth  covered  with  jewels. 
Hope  is  the  joy  wakened  in  the  heart  by  the  smiles  of  a  heavenly 
greeting.  It  allures  to  higher,  not  to  lower  joys.  It  is  not  the  froth 
of  sensual  life,  but  the  bloom  of  spiritual  life.  Like  a  sun  from  above, 
it  sheds  down  its  illuminations  on  all  the  darkness  of  earthly  life,  and 
adorns  every  cloud  that  floats  between  the  spirit  and  its  true  home, 
with  its  silvery  lining.  It  touches  and  gilds  every  wave,  over  which  the 
anchored  spirit  rolls  in  the  sea  of  life,  with  the  soft  white  glory  of  those 
serene  heavens,  in  which  its  bark  is  anchored,  against  which  the  last  wave 
will  beat  in  vain,  and  unto  which  it  will,  in  due  time,  be  safely  lifted. 
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The  Greek  Graces  may  promise  indulgence  and  transitory,  unsatisfac¬ 
tory,  sensuous  extasy ;  but  Hope  promises  redemption  from  the  empty 
fascinations  of  the  natural  and  ultimate  glorification  in  the  world  of  the 
beautiful  and  the  permanent.  This  grace  must  be  the  animating  prin¬ 
ciple  of  all  true  culture.  Beautiful  is  Christian  Hope  ! 

Greater  than  both  these  Graces,  Faith  and  Hope,  as  the  flower  and 
fruit  of  both,  is  Charity.  Wonder  not  that  its  symbol  is  the  pierced 
Heart !  Like  the  others — like  all  that  is  great  and  good — it  goes  the 
way  of  crucifixion.  There  is  a  degrading  love  which  seeks  what  is 
beneath  it ;  there  is  a  merely  human  natural  love  which  embraces  what 
is  on  a  common  level  with  it ;  but  there  is  also  a  divine  love,  which  set¬ 
ting  aside  both  these,  counting  them  if  need  be  but  loss,  lifts  its  face  to 
Heaven  to  be  illuminated  from  above.  This  is  the  divine  and  excellent 
gift  of  charity — the  love  which  is  not  of  nature  but  of  grace — the  love 
which  heavenly  love  begets.  As  Christ  Himself  attained  to  the  highest 
glory  of  love  by  the  wounds  of  the  cross,  so  does  this  highest  love  reach 
its  true  consummation  by  the  crucifixion  of  earth,  and  self,  and  sense. 
Only  the  transfixed  heart  can  send  forth  the  true  life  of  love.  Hence 
its  true  symbol  is  the  pierced  heart  !  Beautiful  is  Christian  love  ! 

Behold,  thus,  how  the  Christian  Graces,  in  their  principle,  in  their 
development,  and  in  their  end,  stand  in  flat  contradiction  to  the  Graces 
of  the  Greeks.  The  first  are  heavenly  and  lead  upward  ;  the  last  are 
earthly  and  drag  their  votaries  downward. 

These  are  the  Graces  which  produce  and  reign  over  all  the  amenities 
of  life.  These  are  the  true  embodiment  of  the  beautiful.  These 
give  grace  of  spirit  and  manner,  and  render  social  intercourse 
pleasant.  They  teach  true  civility.  They  make  the  true  lady, 
and  teach  her  how  to  study,  speak  and  act.  Faith  will  give  in¬ 
struction  in  dignity,  self-posession,  humility,  quietness,  modesty.  Hope 
will  teach  patience,  cheerfulness,  and  aspirations  for  the  high  and  the 
good.  Love  will  teach  meekness,  kindness,  gentleness,  grace,  and  every 
attractive  quality. 

Above  all,  these  graces  will  cloth  the  female  character  with  all  these 
ornaments,  not  as  outwardly  put  on,  but  as  inwrought  in  the  inner  life 
of  a  beautiful  spirit,  glorifying  all  their  outward  activities  as  by  a  light 
shining  from  the  soul  itself. 

Here  then  is  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter :  Christianity  must 
lie  as  the  basis  and  beginning  of  all  education.  To  this,  as  the  highest 
and  only  true  representative  of  the  Beautiful,  it  must  look  as  its  only 
ultimate  end,  and  not  to  the  world,  as  the  sordid  end  of  the  useful.  It 
must  cultivate  the  divine  graces  of  the  cross,  not  those  myths  of  Hellas. 
If  education  look  not  thus  high,  its  best  ornaments  will  be  but  as  the 
gilded  coverings  of  a  bubble.  It  may  have  the  gift  of  plausible  pro- 
j)hesy;  it  may  seem  to  understand  all  mysteries  of  science;  it  may  speak 
with  tongues  of  men  and  angels,  yet  it  is  nothing  better  than  the  vain 
noise  of  sounding  brass  and  tinkling  cymbal. 


Watchfulness  is  wakefulness,  in  opposition  to  sleep  ;  attentiveness,  in 
Opposition  to  neglect ;  and  perceptiveness,  in  opposition  to  stupidity. 
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’TIS  TIIE  HEART  THAT  MAKES  THE  HOME. 

You  praise  the  Homes  of  England,  and  your  earnest  glance  is  bent 
On  a  cottage  that  you  deem  to  be  the  cottage  of  content; 

Around  the  porch  how  lovingly  the  riel*  red  roses  cling, 

How  sweetly  ’mid  the  orchard-trees  the  birds  in  concert  sing  ! 

You  picture  the  fond  husband,  and  the  fair  and  gentle  wife, 

But  do  you  boast  a  magic  glass  to  view  their  inner  life  ? 

If  storms  of  angry  strife  assail  that  scene  of  light  and  bloom, 

Vain  is  its  sylvan  beauty — ’tis  the  heart  that  makes  the  home. 

Anon  we  journey  on  our  way — the  air  blows  fresh  and  free, 

Yon  goodly  dwelling  looks  upon  the  deep  and  boundless  sea  ; 

Well  must  its  owners  love,  you  say,  the  votive  waves  to  greet, 

That  cast  bright  sea-weed  and  gay  shells  as  tributes  at  their  feet. 

But  have  they  gifts  of  purer  kind — of  nobler,  better  worth  ? 

Does  true  affection  bring  its  stores  to  cheer  the  social  hearth  ? 

If  not,  their  eyes  in  languor  o’er  the  wonderous  sea  may  roam, 
Unheedful  of  its  glories — ’tis  the  heart  that  makes  the  homo. 

The  owners  of  the  stately  hall  that  now  attracts  your  sight, 

Are  welcoming  a  courtly  throng  within  their  walls  to-night, 

‘Tis  but  a  fair  “  dissolving  view”  that  morn  will  soon  dispel — 

Yes.  soon  the  music  will  be  hushed,  the  guests  will  say  farewell ; 

Then,  when  the  household  group  remain  ’mid  dying  lamps  and  flowers, 
Will  they  with  fevered  restleness  recall  those  festal  hours, 

Each  reading  in  the  others’  eyes  a  tale  of  weary  gloom  ? 

If  so,  their  gold  is  worthless — ’tis  the  heart  that  makes  the  home. 

Come,  I  wilTshow  you  happy  homes  amid  the  city’s  din ; 

Discord  and  strife  may  reign  without,  but  love  abides  within. 

They  are  not  graced  with  works  of  art,  rare  flowers,  or  warbling  birds, 
Yet  are  they  rich  in  pleasant  thoughts,  kind  smiles,  and  gentle  words. 
Perchance  their  inmates  may  depart  another  home  to  find, 

Yet  will  they  cast  no  longing  glance  on  that  they  leave  behind; 

The  tranquil  spirit  of  content  they  feel  will  surely  come 

To  cheer  their  future  dwelling — ’tis  the  heart  that  makes  the  home. 

Our  home  below  should  typify  the  home  we  seek  above : 

How  shall  we  gain  the  blessing  ?  We  are  told  that  “God  is  love 
Each  to  the  humblest  dwelling-place  the  graces  may  impart 
Of  a  meek  and  lowly  spirit — of  a  true  and  tender  heart. 

Forbearance,  kindness,  patience,  trust — these,  these  shall  prove  our  stay 
When  youth  declines,  when  pleasure  palls,  when  riches  pass  away  ; 

And  though,  beyond  our  calm  abode,  we  gaze  on  mists  and  gloom, 

Sweet  peace  shall  shine  within  it — ’tis  the  heart  that  makes  the  home. 


“  My  Father,  if  by  pain 
I  have  been  drawn  more  closely  unto  Thee, 

I  bless  Thee  for  the  trial,  and  the  loss, 

I  bless  Thee  for  the  suffering  and  the  cross  ; 

All,  all  is  naught  to  this  eternal  gain.” 
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THE  OLD  TURNPIKE  ROAD. 


BY  THE  EDIDOR. 


At  the  Bridge, 

The  horses’  sudden!  tramp,  the  standing  planks, 

Where  passes  oft  the  Conestoga  team, 

Binging  its  own  announcement  of  approach, 

With  shoulder-shaken  bells — a  monster  wain, 

Slow,  rumbling,  and  which  oft  in  winter  sends 
The  shrilly  creak  from  frosty  wheels  afar. 

T.  Buchanan  Beed. 

Passing  along  the  Old  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburg  turnpike  a  few 
years  ago  in  a  buggy,  we  stopped  at  an  Inn  in  the  mountains  to  water 
our  animal.  There  was  the  running  pump,  emptying  into  a  horse 
trough  before  the  door ;  there  was  the  sign  in  its  ancient  place,  but  sad¬ 
ly  worn  by  the  weather  ;  there  was  the  broad  face  of  Franklin  still  vis¬ 
ible  as  its  ornament,  but  his  cheeks  paintlessly  pale,  and  his  eyes  sadly 
disfigured  by  the  picking  and  pelting  of  many  a  winter  storm  ;  and  we 
have  no  doubt  it  mourns  more  dolefully  in  the  night  wind  as  years  steal 
over  it.  There  was  the  same  old  stable,  with  its  large  door,  parting  and 
opening  in  the  middle ;  there  also  were  the  sheds  which  furnished  ad¬ 
ditional  room  to  feed  horses  in  busy  seasons.  In  short,  all  the  general 
features  of  the  place  were  the  same  as  twenty-five  years  ago,  when 
neighing  horses,  loaded  wagons,  jingling  bells,  and  rattling  stages 
crowded  on  the  busy  spot — when  the  sale  of  hay,  oats,  corn,  liquor, 
meals,  and  a  night’s  rest,  poured  their  comfortable  profits  into  the  land¬ 
lord’s  coffers. 

But  while  these  features  of  the  old  Turnpike  stand  were  the  same  as 
of  old,  how  sorely  changed  was  the  place  in  other  respects.  Barn, 
bar-room,  beds  and  bake-oven,  all  looked  lonely  and  forsaken.  Hot 
only  the  old  wagon-yard,  and  the  once  well-trodden  spaces  round  the 
house,  but  even  the  tnrnpike  itself  was  partly  over-grown  with  grass. 

Whilst  we  were  watering  our  animal  the  old  landlord  came  to  the 
door. 

“A  fine  running  pump,  this  you  have  here,”  said  we. 

“Yes  ;  and  a  fine  stand  this  used  to  be — as  good  as  any  on  the  road. 

_ _ D 

At  that  moment  was  heard  the  shrill  blast  of  the  car-whistle,  and  the 
heavy  roll  of  the  train  round  the  edge  of  the  mountain  some  miles  off. 

“  Do  you  hear  that  ?”  said  the  landlord  with  a  peculiar  shrug  of  his 
shoulder.  “  That  is  what  has  worked  the  mischief  with  this  excellent 
old  stand.  All’s  gone  !  I  can  hardly  make  my  bread  any  more.  These 
railroads  are  bad  th — ” 

Here  he  checked  himself,  and  added  :  “  Well,  I  suppose  it  must  be 
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so.  They  are  certainly  good  in  many  ways ;  but  it  has  worked  badly 
for  me,  and  for  all  of  us  on  this  road.” 

We  could  not  but  sympathize  with  the  old  landlord  ;  and  yet,  as  we 
heard  the  train  sweep  around  another  mountain  in  the  distance,  west¬ 
ward  bound,  we  could  scarcely  refrain  from  waving  our  hat  after  it 
and  shouting  “long  live  the  iron  horse  !”  Many  thoughts  crowded  in 
on  us  as  we  left  him  and  jogged  on  at  the  old  rate  of  five  mile  an  hour. 
Every  mile  revealed  repeated  objects  of  interest  along  the  old  grass- 
grown  and  forsaken  turnpike.  We  doubt  whether  the  old  landlord 
could  have  joined  us  with  any  pleasure  in  singing  the  memorial  of  T. 
Buchanan  Reed  : 

Ancient  road,  that  wind’st  deserted 
Through  the  level  of  the  vale, 

Sweeping  toward  the  crowded  market 
Like  a  stream  without  a  sail. 

Standing  by  thee,  I  look  backward, 

And  as  in  the  light  of  dreams, 

See  the  years  descend  and  vanish 
Like  thy  whitely  tented  teams. 

Here  I  stroll  away  the  village, 

As  in  youth’s  departed  morn; 

But  I  miss  the  crowded  coaches, 

And  the  driver’s  bugle-horn. 

Miss  the  crowd  of  jovial  teamsters 
Filling  buckets  at  the  wells, 

With  the  wains  from  Conestoga, 

And  their  orchestras  of  bells. 

To  the  mossy  wayside  tavern 
Comes  the  noisy  throng  no  more, 

And  the  faded  sign  complaining, 

Swings,  unnoticed,  at  the  door. 

While  the  old  decrepid  tollman, 

Waiting  for  the  few  who  pass, 

Beads  the  melancholy  story 
In  the  thickly  springing  grass. 

Bid  we  not  say,  in  a  previous  number  of  the  Guardian,  that  the  old 
turnpike  road  was  fast  preparing  material  for  the  poets  ?  Are  not 
these  stanzas  evidence  of  the  truth  of  our  suggestion  ?  They  have  the 
ring  of  the  true  metal,  and  they  touch  that  something  in  us  which 
answers  to  the  voice  of  years  and  things  gone  by.  The  “  whitely  tent¬ 
ed  teams,”  the  driver’s  “  bugle  horn,”  the  “  orchestra  of  bells,”  the  “faded 
sign  ”  the  “  decrepid  tollman,”  these  have  all  become  matters  for  the 
muse,  and  as  really  suggest  poetical  sentiment  as  any  relics  of  the  olden 
time  that  can  be  gathered  in  foreign  lands. 

Scenes  for  painters  can  also  be  found  along  the  Old  Turnpike  Road. 
Would  you  please  us,  ye  painters  !  make  us  a  picture  of  one  of  those 
large  uncovered  stone  bridges,  with  from  five  to  ten  arches,  entered  be¬ 
tween  sentinel  rows  of  poplars,  tall,  slim,  silent  and  saint-like.  Fill  out 
the  other  side  with  two  centenary  elms,  whose  branches  embrace  each 
other  across  the  road,  and  on  the  outside  hang  pendant  into  the  stream 
below.  Bo  not  forget  to  put  in  the  picture  the  thousand  names  whit- 
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tied  on  the  boards  that  roof  the  sides,  by  those  who  have  thus  borne  un¬ 
conscious  witness  to  the  immortality  that  is  in  them.  Let  there  be  a 
Conestoga  team  just  leaving  the  bridge  and  one  just  entering,  withrows 
of  wagons  in  the  distant  back-ground.  These  may  be  represented  as 
passing  one  another  going  both  ways  and  strangely  mixed  up  with  a 
drove  of  cattle.  Do  not  fail  to  put  a  tavern,  with  all  its  appurtenances 
at  either  end  of  the  bridge,  with  a  Falstaff  looking  landlord  on  the 
porch,  arms  akimbo,  looking  with  great  satisfaction  on  the  busy  scene. 
If  you  succeed  in  getting  all  this  in,  you  will  come  very  near  the  ancient 
reality. 

Would  you  make  the  picture  true  to  its  present  reality,  leave  the  wag¬ 
ons  and  the  drove  away  ;  let  the  poplars  be  full  of  dead  limbs,  stunted 
and  shortened  and  desolated  by  time ;  let  mulleins  grow  on  the  top  of 
the  bridge  and  out  from  its  sides.  Preserve  the  sign  posts  of  the  tav¬ 
erns,  but  by  all  means  leave  the  signs  off.  Let  the  taverns  themselves 
look  as  if  “the  last  man”  lived  there,  and  had  no  other  ambition  than 
to  spend  his  declining  years  in  the  midst  of  congenial  decay.  You  may 
put  in  the  back-ground  a  depot  and  team  of  cars,  and  a  solitary  man 
running  with  all  his  might  over  the  bridge  to  make  time.  Just  faintly 
seen  in  a  remote  part  of  the  picture  you  may  stretch  a  sign-board  across 
the  turnpike,  with  the  words  :  “  Look  out  for  the  Locomotive  !”  and  an 
old  man  in  a  truck  wagon  driving  cautiously  toward  it. 

There  are  other  scenes  for  the  painter  to  be  found  along  the  road  ; 
but  we  must  leave  some  things  for  the  discerning  imagination  of  the  read¬ 
er.  We  must  not  however  omit  a  piece  of  generous  and  merciful  ad¬ 
vice.  If  perchance  you  should  travel  along  this  ancient  road,  do  not  as 
some  unamiable  persons  are  prone  to  do,  scold  the  venerable  keeper  of 
the  toll-gate,  or  it  may  be  his  widow,  reproaching  the  faithful  official 
for  exacting  the  toll  on  so  rough  and  neglected  a  road.  The  gate-man 
does  the  bidding  of  his  superiors,  the  owners  of  the  road.  It  is  not 
his  duty  to  mend  the  road,  but  only  to  tax  the  traveller.  That  the 
pleasure  of  a  trip  over  the  rough  road  does  not  make  amends  for  the 
amount  of  toll  paid,  is  not  his  fault. 

Neither  can  we  allow  you  to  be  too  severe  on  the  owners  of  the  road. 
The  fact  is,  it  is  bad  stock  !  Perhaps  they  do  even  spend  on  it  all  they 
gather  at  the  gates,  and  can’st  thou  ask  more  ?  Thou  thyself  art  not 
willing  to  pay  in  more  than  thou  canst  take  out  in  the  comfort  of  travel¬ 
ling  ;  hence,  according  to  the  golden  rule,  ask  nothing  more  of  them. 
In  short  give  profit  and  loss  to  the  winds.  Cultivate  good  nature  ; 
and  seek  to  please  thyself  with  the  poetical  associations  of  the  Old 
Turnpike,  so  shall  the  pleasant  memories  of  the  past,  reward  thee  for 
all  experience  of  rough  realities  in  the  present. 


“Lkt  the  flowers  look  upwards  in  every  place, 
Through  this  beautiful  world  of  ours  ; 

For  dear  as  the  smile  on  an  old  friend’s  face, 
Is  the  smile  of  the  bright,  bright  flowers.” 
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A  FABLE  FOR  THE  YOUNG. 

Ernest  had  accompanied  his  father  into  the  vineyards,  which  were  rich 
with  promise  for  the  coming  autumn.  There  lie  found  a  honey  bee 
struggling  in  the  web  of  a  large  garden  spider,  which  had  already  open¬ 
ed  its  fangs  to  seize  upon  its  prey  ;  but  Ernest  set  the  bee  at  liberty, 
and  destroyed  the  glistening  snare. 

The  father,  observing  what  had  passed,  inquired  of  his  son  how  he 
could  so  lightly  esteem  the  skill  and  ingenuity  of  the  little  artist,  as  to 
annihilate  its  work  in  a  moment.  “  Did’st  thou  not  see  with  what  beauty 
and  order  those  slender  threads  were  interwoven  ?  How  could’st  thou 
then  be  at  the  same  moment  so  pitiful  and  yet  so  hard-hearted  ?” 

But  the  boy  excused  himself,  saying  ; 

“  Is  there  not  evil  in  the  spider’s  art  ?  for  it  only  tends  to  destruction, 
whereas  the  bee  gathered  honey  and  wax  within  its  cell ;  so  I  gave  free¬ 
dom  to  the  bee,  and  destroyed  the  spider’s  web.” 

The  father  was  pleased  at  this  decision  of  a  simple  child,  who  saw  no 
beauty  in  the  ingenuity,  when  its  aim  was  destruction. 

“  But,”  continued  the  father,  “perhaps  you  have  been  unjust  towards 
the  spider.  See  how  it  protects  our  ripening  grapes  from  the  flies  and 
wasps,  by  means  of  the  net  which  it  weaves  around  the  branches  !” 

“  Does  it  do  so,”  asked  the  boy,  “  with  the  intention  of  protecting 
our  grapes,  or  merely  that  it  may  satisfy  its  own  thirst  for  blood  ?” 

“  Truly,”  replied  the  father,  “  it  troubles  itselt  very  little  about  our 
grapes.” 

“  Oh  !”  said  Ernest,  “  then  the  good  it  does  can  not  be  worth  much  : 
for  I  heard  you  say  that  it  is  a  good  will  alone  which  can  impart  beauty 
or  goodness  even  to  the  most  useful  actions.” 

“  Very  true  my  boy  ;  we  may  be  thankful,  however,  that  in  the  course 
of  nature  that  which  is  evil  often  fosters  what  is  good  and  useful  with¬ 
out  intending  to  do  so.” 

“Wherefore,”  inquired  Ernest,  “  does  the  spider  sit  so  solitary  in  its 
web,  whilst  the  bees  live  sociably  together,  and  work  in  union  ?  Why 
might  not  the  spiders  also  make  one  huge  web,  and  use  it  in  common  ?” 

“  Dear  child,”  answered  his  father,  “  a  good  object  alone  can  ensure 
friendly  co-operation.  The  bond  of  wickedness  or  selfishness  contains 
within  itself  the  seeds  of  dissolution.  Therefore  wise  nature  never  at¬ 
tempts  that  which  men  too  often  learn  by  their  own  experience  to  be 
vain  and  impracticable.” 

On  their  way  homewards  the  father  observed  :  “  Hast  thou  not  learnt 
somewhat  from  the  spider  to-day,  my  boy?  Remember  that  in  this 
world  we  shall  often  find  good  and  evil  mixed  together — our  friends  and 
foes  side  by  side,  so  that  what  is  good  may,  from  the  constrast,  appear 
all  the  more  beautiful.  Thus  we  may  learn  a  lesson  even  from  what  is 
evil  in  itself.” 
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“AND  THEN.” 

Many  years  ago  there  was  a  good  man  who  lived  at  one  of  the  Italian 
Universities.  One  day  a  young  man  ran  up  to  him  with  a  face  beaming 
with  joy,  and  said  that  his  greatest  wish  was  now  fulfilled,  his  parents 
having  given  him  permission  to  study  the  law.  “  So  now  I  am  come,” 
he  added,  “to  the  law-school  of  this  University  on  account  of  its  great 
fame ;  and  I  mean  to  spare  no  pains  to  get  through  my  studies  as  well 
and  as  quickly  as  possible.”  In  this  way  he  went  on  talking  for  a  long 
time  ;  when  at  last  he  came  to  a  stop,  the  good  man,  after  listening 
with  great  patience,  said,  “Well,  and  when  you  have  got  through  your 
course  of  studies  what  do  you  mean  to  do  then. 

“  Then  I  shall  take  my  Doctor’s  degree,”  said  the  young  man. 

“  And  then  ?”  asked  St.  Filippo  Neri  again. 

“  And  then,”  continued  the  youth,  “  I  shall  have  a  number  of  difficult 
cases  to  manage;  and  I  shall  catch  people’s  notice  by  my  eloquence,  my 
zeal,  my  learning,  my  acuteness,  and  gain  a  great  reputation.” 

“  And  then  ?”  repeated  the  holy  man. 

*  “  And  then,”  replied  the  youth,  “why  then  there  cannot  be  a  question, 
I  shall  be  promoted  to  some  high  office  or  other  ;  besides,  I  shall  make 
money  and  grow  rich.” 

“And  then  ?”  repeated  St.  Filippo. 

“  And  then,”  added  the  youth, -“  then  I  shall  live  comfortably  and 
honorably  in  health  and  dignity,  and  shall  be  able  to  look  forward  to  a 
happy  old  age.” 

Oh  !  was  not  all  this  to  “look  at  things  seen  ?” 

But  the  holy  man  had  not  done  Again  he  asked,  “  And  then  ?” 

“  And  then,”  said  the  young  man  with  a  faltering  voice, — “and  then, 
— and  then — then  I  shall  die.” 

Here  St.  Filippo  again  lifted  up  his  voice  and  solemnly  said,  “  And 
then  ?” 

This  last  “and  then?”  was  brought  home  by  God’s  Spirit  to  the 
youth’s  heart.  From  that  time  he  ceased  to  look  at  things  seen.  He 
began  to  feel  the  power  of  things  unseen. 


INFLUENCE  OF  KINDNESS. 

Kindness  makes  sunshine  wherever  it  goes;  it  finds  its  way  into  hiddue 
chambers  of  the  heart,  and  brings  forth  gDlden  treasures  ;  harshness,  on 
the  contrary,  seals  them  up  forever.  Kindness  makes  the  mother’s  lul¬ 
laby  sweeter  than  the  song  of  the  lark,  the  care-laden  brows  of  the  father, 
and  the  man  of  business,  less  severe  in  their  expression.  Kindness  is 
the  real  law  of  life,  the  link  that  connects  earth  with  heaven,  the  true 
philosopher’s  stone,  for  all  it  touches,  it  turns  to  virgin  gold — the  true 
gold  wherewith  we  purchase  contentment,  peace  and  love. 
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TRANSLATED  DY  TIIE  EDITOR. 


XXXIII. 

TIIE  POOR  ARE  OUR  BRETHREN. 

A  heathen  once  asked  Rabbi  Akiba  “If  it  be  true,  as  I  so  often 
hear  you  say,  that  your  God  is  a  friend  to  the  poor,  why  does  He  not 
provide  for  them  ?  Or  in  other  words,  why  does  he  permit  them  to  suf¬ 
fer  in  poverty  ?” 

“The  reason  is,”  answered  Akiba,  “that  we  may  have  the  merit  of 
comforting  them,  and  thus  be  saved  from  the  pains  of  Gehenna.” 

“  This  you  call  a  merit,”  said  the  Roman.  “  I  would  rather  have  be¬ 
lieved  that  it  is  an  evil  work,  for  which  you  would  deserve  to  be  punished 
in  Gehenna.  For  while  you  give  alms  to  the  poor  you  at  the  same  time 
frustrate  the  judgments  of  God.  Does  not  a  King  who  wishes  to  pun¬ 
ish  his  slave  put  him  into  prison,  where  he  may  lie  without  food  or 
drink ;  and  would  not  that  king  have  just  cause  for  anger  against  him 
who  would  give  the  prisoner  food  ?” 

“But  suppose,”  said  the  Rabbi,  “that the  king  had  found  it  necessa¬ 
ry  to  punish  his  son.  In  the  first  moment  of  his  anger  he  gives  com¬ 
mand  that  he  be  cast  into  prison  without  food.  Believest  thou  now, 
that  the  king  would  be  displeased  with  one  of  his  subjects  who  would 
seek  to  relieve  his  son’s  miseries,  and  thus  show  himself  true  to  the 
father.  Would  he  not  rather  reward  him  for  his  mercy  ?  Furthermore 
our  God  has  commanded  us  to  refresh  the  poor  :  for  thus  he  speaks  by 
his  Prophet  Isaiah  :  'Deal  thy  bread  to  the  hungry,  and  bring  the  poor 
that  are  cast  out  into  thy  house.’” 


:cc<iv 

XXXIV. 

ALMS  REDEEM  FROM  DEATH. 

The  Lord  killeth  and  maketh  alive  :  he  bringeth  down  to  the  grave,  and  bringeth 
up. — 1  Sam.  ii:  6. 

A  pious  man  who  always  richly  distributed  alms,  once  went  on  a  sea 
voyage,  and  had  the  misfortune  to  see  the  ship  in  which  he  was  sailing 
go  to  wreck.  Rabbi  Akiba,  who  was  on  another  ship,  saw  this.  Somo 
time  after  this,  the  wife  of  this  pious  man  was  about  to  marry  again  ; 
and  Rabbi  Akiba  was  called  in  to  testify  in  regard  to  the  loss  of  the 
man  by  shipwreck.  Whilst  he  was  giving  in  his  testimony,  behold  !  the 
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man  who  it  was  thought  had  been  swallowed  up  by  the  waves,  came  in 
and  stood  before  them. 

Overwhelmed  by  this  sudden  turn  of  affairs,  Rabbi  Akiba  exclaimed  : 
“  What !  you  are  here  ?  Did  not  you  sink  with  the  wrecked  vessel  ? 

“  Yes,”  replied  the  man. 

“  Well,  who  rescued  you  from  the  depths  ?,” 

“  If  I  may  trust  my  senses,  it  was  nothing  else  than  the  alms  which  I 
always  willingly  gave  according  to  my  ability.  ” 

“  Wonderful !  Yet,  how  knowest  thou  this  ? 

“Well,”  continued  the  man,  “as  I  descended  into  the  depths  of  the 
sea,  I  heard  the  roll  of  the  sounding  waters  above  me,  and  it  seemed  to 
me  as  if  I  heard  from  the  breaking  waves  a  discernible  voice  :  ‘  Dp,  and 
deliver  this  man,  who  has  been  accustomed  always  to  give  alms  V  Soon 
afterward  I  was  cast  on  shore  by  the  waves,  and  behold !  I  was  delivered.” 


X  X  X  Y . 

THE  FOX  AND  THE  FISH. 

It  was  the  lot  of  Rabbi  Akiba  to  live  in  very  evil  times.  Jerusalem 
lay  in  ruins.  During  the  war  the  flower  of  the  people  had  been  cut  off 
or  carried  away  into  captivity  to  grace  the  triumphal  procession  of  the 
victors.  The  sad  remnant,  who  were  permitted  to  remain  in  the  land 
once  so  prosperous  and  now  so  sadly  desolated,  sighed  under  the  iron 
yoke  of  the  Romans,  who  ascribed  the  brave  resistance  which  the  peo¬ 
ple  had  made  to  their  arms,  and  the  firmness  by  which  they  sought  to 
defend  their  country,  to  the  spirit  of  their  religion,  and  therefore  took 
measures  to  extirpate  this  also  from  the  earth.  Hence  they  forbid  the 
free  practice  of  this  religion,  and  did  not  allow  the  law  to  be  read.  Aki¬ 
ba  saw  the  mournful  condition  of  his  brethren ;  and  from  fear  that 
the  knowledge  of  the  law  might  be  wholly  lost,  he  ventured,  in  spite  of 
the  edict  of  the  Romans,  to  instruct  the  people  in  the  commandments 
of  their  religion,  and  openly  to  teach  the  law. 

One  day,  while  he  was  engaged  in  this  praiseworthy  manner,  Papus, 
son  of  Jehudas,  a  man  who  was  noted  for  his  learning,  represented  to 
him  how  unwise  it  was,  in  this  way,  to  act  contrary  to  the  edict  of  the 
Romans. 

“Akiba”  said  he,  “do  you  not  fear  this  nation?”  He  meant  the 
Romans  ;  and  thought  by  this  question  to  induce  him  to  desist  from 
his  dangerous  practice.  He  also  added,  that  there  are  times  when 
wisdom  directs  that  circumstances  should  be  regarded  as  determining 
our  conduct. 

Akiba  was  of  opinion  that  no  circumstances  could  justify  the  Israelite 
in  forsaking  his  religion ;  for  “  thou  that  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all 
thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  when  even  thy  life  is  threatened.”  He 
was  also  convinced  that  the  evils  which  the  people  were  suffering,  were 
owing  to  the  lack  of  pity,  and  that  deliverance  was  only  to  be  hoped  for 
by  a  firm  adherence  to  their  law. 

Therefore  answered  Akiba  :  “  Are  you  the  man,  Papus,  of  whom  it 
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is  said,  that  he  is  wise?  Your  words  show  rather  that  you  area 
fool  ?” 

In  order  to  show  his  people  the  folly  of  that  pretended  wisdom  which 
commonly  says,  “suit  yourselves  to  circumstances,”  and  according  to 
which  enduring  good  is  often  offered  up  for  a  momentary  advantage, 
he  related  the  following  fable  : 

“  The  fox,”  he  said,  “  once  rambled  along  the  banks  of  a  stream,  where 
he  saw  that  the  fish  were  in  the  greatest  fear  and  alarm,  shooting  about 
and  darting  above  the  water.  Full  of  curiosity  to  know  why  they  were 
in  such  confusion,  he  addressed  to  them  these  words:  “May  l  be  -o 
bold,  my  dear  friends,  as  to  enquire  why  you  manifest  so  much  alarm  ” 

“We  are  endeavoring,”  said  the  fish,  “to  (lee  from  our  enemies,  and 
to  avoid  the  nets  which  they  have  prepared  for  us !” 

“0!  0!”  exclaimed  the  cunning  fox,  “if  the  difficulty  is  nothing 
more  than  that,  I  can  suggest  to  you  an  easy  remedy,  by  which  your 
safety  shall  be  secured.  Come  out  to  me  upon  the  shore,  so  that  we 
may  together  dwell  in  peace  as  our  ancestors  did.” 

The  fish,  however,  saw  the  scheme  of  their  adviser,  and  said  :  “  Fox  ! 
Fox!  are  you  the  animal  that  is  regarded  of  all  animals  the  wisest? 
Truly,  your  advice  gives  evidence  that  you  are  a  great  fool  !  If  in  our 
own  element  even  we  are  threatened  by  so  many  dangers,  what  security 
can  we  hope  to  find  in  another  element,  so  contrary  to  our  nature  and 
so  uncongenial  to  all  our  needs  ?” 

“  With  us  it  is  just  so,”  continued  the  rabbi.  “  If  we  suffer  so  much 
evil  and  sorrow  when  we  only  in  part  fail  to  fulfil  the  law  of  which  it  is 
written,  ‘  It  is  your  life  and  the  hope  of  your  days,’  what  shall  then  be 
our  lot  when  we  forsake  it  wholly  ?” 

Still,  Habbi  Akiba  could  not  much  longer  continue  his  virtuous  en¬ 
deavors.  Fie  was  soon  betrayed,  taken  into  custody,  and  cast  into 
prison.  But  Papus,  the  son  of  Jehudas,  was  also  defamed,  apprehended, 
and  put  into  the  same  prison. 

“  What  brought  you  hither,  Papus  ?”  asked  Rabbi  Akiba. 

“  0  !  a  blessing  on  you,  Rabbi  Akiba,”  answered  Papus  ;  “  you  suffer 
because  you  have  defended  the  doctrine  of  God ;  but  wo  unto  Papus, 
who  is  compelled  to  suffer  for  vanities  !” 

vRabbi  Akiba  was  led  forth  to  death.  Amid  the  terrible  sufferings 
which  they  inflicted  upon  him,  the  hour  came  when  the  “  Hear,  O 
Israel !”  was  to  be  read.  “  Hear,  0  Israel !  the  Lord  our  God  is  our 
Lord ;  and  thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  with 
all  thy  soul  and  with  all  thy  strength.”  In  the  preparatory  solemnities, 
Rabbi  Akiba  commended  himself  to  the  divine  disposal  with  joy  and 
childlike  submission.  His  pupils  wondered  at  his  composure  amid  such 
sufferings. 

“  0,  my  dear  pupils,”  exclaimed  their  teacher,  “  all  my  life  have  I 
longed  for  an  opportunity  to  keep  this  divine  command  to  love  the 
Lord  my  God  with  all  my  heart  and  with  all  my  soul.  Now,  when  this 
privilege  is  allowed  me,  I  must  not  neglect  to  embrace  it.  He  lingered 
on  the  words,  “  Is  one  God,”  till  his  spirit  departed. 
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THE  SLEEP  OF  GOD’S  BELOVED. 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


A  beautiful  and  touching  passage  has  that  always  seemed  to  us  in  the 
one  hundred  and  twenty-seventh  Psalm  :  “  He  giveth  his  beloved  sleep.” 

The  Psalm  was  written  by  David,  and  by  him  dedicated  to  his  son 
Solomon.  It  seems  to  have  been  composed  in  reference  to  the  building 
of  the  Temple,  in  which  Solomon  was  to  engage  after  his  father’s  death. 
In  it  he  is  reminded  that  the  help  of  God  is  indispensable  in  such  an 
undertaking.  “  Except  the  Lord  build  the  house,  they  labor  in  vain 
hat  build  it ;  except  the  Lord  keep  the  city,  the  watchman  waketh  but 
.  n  vain.  ” 

It  is  not  only  in  this  one  particular  enterprise  that  the  help  of  God 
is  necessary  to  success,  but  it  is  so  in  all  things  To  be  early  and  late 
in  labor ;  to  be  painfully  careful  and  diligent,  will  not  of  itself  ensure 
success.  Hence  the  devout  poet  adds,  in  general,  “  It  is  vain  for  you 
to  rise  up  early,  to  sit  up  late,  to  eat  the  bread  of  sorrows.”  He  does 
not  mean  to  disparage  industry  and  diligence;  he  merely  intends  to  say 
that  these  are  not  the  great  reasons  of  success ;  that  it  is  the  blessing 
of  God  which  gives  prosperity. 

That  success  depends  more  upon  God’s  favor  than  upon  rising  early, 
sitting  up  late,  and  eating  bread  of  sorrows,  the  Psalmist  proves  by 
reference  to  a  fact.  The  full  force  of  the  beautiful  words  is  not  appar¬ 
ent  as  they  stand ;  the  translation  is  obscure.  He  does  not  mean  only 
to  say  that  God  gives  His  beloved  sleep,  but  that  He  gives  them  bless¬ 
ings  while  they  are  sleeping.  We  do  not  wish  to  weaken  any  one’s  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  common  translation  of  the  Scriptures,  for  it  is  generally 
correct.  It  is  however  made  by  human  instruments,  and  cannot  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  entirely  free  from  human  imperfection.  “  He  giveth  his 
beloved  sleeping.” 

That  this  is  the  true  sense  of  the  passage  is  evident  from  several  con¬ 
siderations.  The  context  requires  it.  Some,  he  would  say,  sit  up  early 
and  late,  and  make  themselves  many  cares  and  sorrows,  as  though  all 
good  came  alone  through  the  diligence  of  their  own  toil.  This  is  in 
vain,  for  not  in  waking  and  working  does  He  give  good  to  men,  but  if 
we  trust  Him  and  become  His  beloved  children,  He  gives  us  these  mer¬ 
cies  sleeping.  It  is  so  translated  in  the  German  Bible  ;  and  this  agree¬ 
able  with  the  original.  Sleeping,  or  while  they  sleep,  He  gives  them 
good  and  perfect  gifts. 

We  are  prone,  not  only  to  be  overly  concerned  as  to  what  we  shall  eat 
and  drink,  but  prone  also  to  ascribe  our  success  in  obtaining  needed 
favors  to  our  own  diligence.  We  are  prone  to  think  that  all  w*e  have, 
we  h^ive  by  painful  watchings  and  wakings.  We  are  prone  always  to 
overlook  many  gifts,  because  they  come  to  us  in  a  silent  way.  Especi¬ 
ally  do  we  not  think  .as  we  ought  of  the  many,  many  gifts  which  God 
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gives  to  his  beloved  sleeping.  It  may  therefore  be  interesting  and  pro¬ 
fitable  to  consider  how  many  of  our  blessings  come  to  us  during  our 
slumbers,  and  how  little  ice  have  to  do  with  the  procuring  of  them. 

Let  us  admire  the  lovely  picture.  “  He  giveth  his  beloved  sleeping.’’ 
In  the  dead  of  night,  we  will  imagine  ourselves  hovering  over  the  habi¬ 
tations  of  men,  who  are  lying  in  the  quieting  arms  of  sweet  slumber. 
All  is  silent  as  death.  There,  upon  their  Couches,  unprotected  by  human 
power  or  watchfulness,  repose  God’s  dear  children.  They  heed  not  and 
hear  not ;  they  ask  not,  and  seek  not ;  yet  God’s  eye  is  upon  them  and 
His  blessing  love  is  around  them  !  Silent  as  the  dew  of  night,  God  is 
causing  his  favors  to  drop  down  around  them.  The  ever  diligent  hand 
of  God’s  goodness  is  gathering  for  them  mercies  and  gifts,  and  placing 
them  around  their  dwellings,  which  they  need  only  awake  to  see.  This 
picture  gives  us  a  true  and  correct  idea  of  man’s  entire  dependence  upon 
God,  and  of  His  goodness  in  supplying,  with  unmerited  favor,  all  his  wants. 
That  this  picture  gives  us  a  true  representation  of  the  blessed  reality,  will 
become  abundantly  evident  if  we  consider  the  fact  before  us,  that  God 
gives  his  beloved  gifts  while  sleeping. 

God  works  by  means  ;  and  hence,  not  directly,  but  through  the  pro¬ 
cesses  of  uature,  He  provides  gifts  and  blessings  for  us  while  we  are 
sleeping. 

Nature  around  us  is  never  at  rest.  Night  and  day  the  process  of 
growth  is  going  forward.  While  we  sleep  plants  are  growing,  and  food 
is  perfecting  for  our  use.  While  we  sleep  the  refreshing  rain  descends, 
and  the  fruitful  field  is  made  soft  with  showers.  While  we  sleep  the 
silent  dew  falls  to  revive  the  languid  blade  and  the  drooping  flower. 
While  we  sleep  the  germ  and  the  bud  swell,  the  plant  shoots  upwards, 
the  leaves  and  blossoms  appear,  the  fruit  is  formed  and  ripens. 

In  the  morning  the  grain  is  nearer  the  harvest  than  it  was  in  the 
evening.  In  the  morning  there  is  fruit  ripe  in  the  orchard  which  was 
not  ripe  in  the  evening.  Not  only  has  the  night  ripened  it,  but  it  has 
also  shaken  it  down  upon  the  earth  ;  the  whole  surface  of  the  ground 
beneath  the  trees  is  strewed  with  yellow  fruit,  and  we  can  go  forth  with 
our  baskets  to  gather  it.  The  garden  always  perfects  a  crop  during 
the  night,  which  may  be  gathered  in  the  morning ;  hence  it  is  in  the 
morning  that  the  frugal  house-wife  rummages  among  the  vines  and  shrub¬ 
bery  of  the  garden  to  gather  what  mother  earth  has  so  graciously  begot¬ 
ten  during  the  night. 

It  is  a  fact,  also,  which  all  know  to  be  a  fact,  that  all  the  fruit  that 
grows  wild  and  spontaneous  in  fields  and  woods  ripens  mostly  during 
the  night.  All  kinds  of  berries  are  almost  entirely  stationary  during 
the  day,  and  no  one  thinks  of  going  to  gather  in  the  evening.  In  the 
morning,  however,  bushes,  thorns,  and  vines  are  laden  with  fruit, 
ripened  during  the  night. 

From  considerations  like  these,  how  are  we  struck  with  the  declaration 
of  the  devout  poet,  that  God  giveth  his  beloved  gifts  while  they  are 
sleeping.  Each  morning  nature  bends  under  its  benevolent  load  ;  and 
as  soon  as  man  wakes  from  sleep  he  is  invited  to  gather  what  God  has 
so  graciously  strewed  around  his  dwelling  during  the  night. 

When  Elijah  fled  before  the  wrath  of  Jezebel,  he  “  went  a  day’s  jour¬ 
ney  into  the  wilderness,  and  came,  and  sat  down  under  a  juniper-tree.  ” 
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He  was  soon  overtaken  with  sweet  sleep  :  “  And  as  he  lay  and  slept 
under  a  juniper-tree,  behold  there  an  angel  touched  him,  and  said  unto 
him,  Arise  and  eat.  And  he  looked  and  behold,  there  was  a  cake  baken 
on  the  coals,  and  a  cruse  of  water  at  his  head :  and  he  did  eat  and 
drink.”  It  came  to  him  while  he  was  sleeping.  This  is  only  a  speci¬ 
men  of  what  takes  place  constantly  in  the  experience  of  God’s  children. 
An  unseen  hand  is  cpiietly  placing  gifts  and  mercies  near  them  while 
they  sleep,  and  a  sweet,  subdued  voice,  heard  only  by  the  ear  of  faith, 
says:  “Arise  and  eat.” 

While  the  children  of  Israel  slept  in  their  tents  at  night,  God  scat¬ 
tered  food  around  them,  that  they  might  have  bread  in  the  desert.  “In 
the  morning  the  dew  lay  about  the  host.  And  when  the  dew  that  lay 
was  gone  up,  behold,  upon  the  face  of  the  wilderness  there  lay  a  small, 
round  thing,  as  small  as  the  hoar  frost  upon  the  ground  :  and  when  the 
children  of  Israel  saw  it,  they  said  one  to  another,  it  is  manna  : — And 
Moses  said  unto  them,  This  is  the  bread  which  the  Lord  had  given  you 
to  eat.”  The  same  God  still  lives,  and  “So  he  giveth  his  beloved 
sleeping.” 

As  the  children  on  Christmas  morning,  having  set  their  baskets  the 
evening  before,  find  them  filled  by  hands  unseen  ;  so  do  the  children  of 
God,  with  the  childlike  simplicity  of  faith,  expect  these  silent  blessings, 
and  they  expect  them  not  in  vain.  To  them  every  night  is  a  Christmas 
night;  and  the  christ-child  continues,  the  year  round,  His  friendly  visits 
to  their  homes. 

God  also  giveth  to  His  beloved  sleeping,  in  causing  the  steady  increase 
of  means  to  go  on  during  the  night  as  in  the  day. 

In  innumerable  cases  and  instances,  the  labors  of  our  hands  by  day 
are  going  on  to  perfection  during  the  night.  Not  only  is  this  the  case 
with  the  husbandman,  whose  stores  are  growing  in  the  field,  but  it  is  the 
same  in  all  departments  of  business.  In  the  case  of  the  merchant,  the 
wear  and  tear  of  goods,  by  which  a  demand  for  his  goods  is  created,  is 
going  on  while  he  sleeps,  and  hastens  his  customer  sooner  to  his  coun¬ 
ter.  While  on  the  other  hand  the  ship,  boat,  or  car,  which  brings  him 
new  supplies,  is  approaching  nearer  every  moment,  till  it  empties  its 
load  of  treasures  at  his  door.  It  is  so  with  all  mechanics  ;  the  articles 
which  they  make  are  wearing  old  while  they  sleep,  and  thus  silently  urge 
their  customers  to  return  to  them  for  anew  supply.  Nor  are  those  who 
are  compelled  to  purchase  injured  by  this  wasting  process;  for  while, 
for  instance,  the  plough  is  decaying  during  the  night  in  the  furrow,  so 
as  to  induce  the  farmer  so  much  sooner  to  need  a  new  one,  the  physical 
wants  of  the  mechanic  and  his  family  are  in  a  course  of  preparation  to 
consume  a  new  supply  of  the  fruits  of  the  farmer’s  soil.  There  is  not 
an  article  of  commerce,  whether  raised  from  the  soil,  or  made  by  the 
hands  of  mechanics,  in  the  case  of  which  the  market  is  not  brought 
nearer  by  each  revolving  night. 

There  are  few  avocations  in  which  the  process  of  perfecting  the  arti¬ 
cles  which  they  manufacture  does  not  go  on  while  they  sleep.  The 
leather  of  the  tanner  is  tanning  while  he  sleeps.  The  lumberman’s  tim¬ 
ber  is  drying  while  he  sleeps.  The  brickmaker’s  brick  and  the  potter’s 
ware  are  drying  while  they  sleep.  The  cloth  of  fullers  and  dyers 
is  undergoing  preparing  or  finishing  processes  while  they  sleep.  So 
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we  might  go  on  to  almost  endless  particulars,  and  show  that  where  we 
least  think  of  it,  blessings  are  really  drawing  around  us  in  our  sleeping 
hours. 

In  the  case  of  capitalists,  rent  and  interest  stop  not  while  they  sleep. 
.Stocks  increase  in  value,  and  tolls  are  received,  in  which  they  have  an 
interest,  while  they  sleep.  Property  is  increasing  in  value,  and  what 
is  called  the  wheel  of  fortune,  but  what  is  in  reality  the  good  hand  of 
Providence,  is  urging  the  market  and  the  purchaser  mutually,  and  for 
mutual  benefit  near  each  other.  It  is  only  when  we  have  a  child-like 
faith,  and  are  concerned  to  view  God’s  hand  in  all  things  around  us, 
that  we  see  the  full  extent,  the  force  and  the  beauty  of  the  declaration : 
“He  giveth  his  beloved  sleeping.”  How  great  is  God’s  part  in  all  we 
do !  He  giveth  his  beloved  blessings  while  sleeping,  in  renewing  and 
refreshing  the  mental  and  physical  energies  of  men  during  sleep. 

With  much  correctness  is  “  balmy  sleep”  called 

“Tired  Nature's  sweet  restorer.” 

We  would  not  long  pursue  our  various  avocations  were  not  our  daily 
strength  renewed  by  the  slumbers  of  the  night.  Our  languid  and  weary 
limbs,  our  flagging  muscles,  are  infused  with  new  life  ;  and  the  faculties 
of  our  minds,  benumbed  and  beclouded  by  a  multitude  of  earnest  thoughts 
during  the  day,  are  all  animated  by  new  energy  during  sleep.  As  the 
surface  of  the  earth  is  in  the  morning  fresh,  healthy,  and  lively,  cleared 
by  the  settling  of  the  night,  so  are  also  all  the  faculties  of  our  souls  and 
bodies.  We  go  forth  with  new  strength,  and  with  new  life  to  our  daily 
labors  and  duties ;  and  all  these  inestimable  gifts  we  have  received 
sleeping.  The  same  beneficent  power  which  has  refreshed  by  night-dews 
the  languid  grass  and  the  drooping  flower,  has  also  refreshed  our  souls 
and  bodies  by  causing  deep  sleep  to  fall  upon  us,  thus  laving  our  fatigued 
powers  in  sleep’s  sabbatic  wave. 

It  requires  an  effort  to  feel  as  we  ought  how  entirely  we  are  depen¬ 
dent  upon  God  for  the  strength  and  refreshment  we  receive  in  sleep. 
At  all  times,  but  most  of  all  in  sleep,  do  we  hang  upon  God’s  arm  as 
helpless  infants  ;  and  then  least  of  all  are  we  able  to  procure  for  our¬ 
selves  any  blessing.  Just  as  little  as  the  flower  can  make  the  moisture, 
by  which  it  grows,  or  the  light  by  which  its  petals  are  colored  ;  so  lit¬ 
tle  can  we,  when  lying  defencelessly  and  unconscious  in  the  repose  of 
sleep,  do  anything  towards  procuring  the  refreshment  which  sleep 
always  brings  us.  This  protection  is  one  of  the  great  gifts  which  God 
gives  His  beloved.  He  giveth  his  beloved  a  great  blessing  sleeping,  in 
giving  them  sleep  itself. 

Sleep  itself  is  the  gift  of  God.  He  can  withhold  it  from  waiting  eye¬ 
lids  if  he  be  angered.  Many  a  poor  wretch  has  been  punished  by  sleep¬ 
less  nights.  Many  an  one  has  lain  upon  his  restless  couch  crying 
bitterly  to  God  “by  thy  wrath  are  we  trampled.”  Many  an  one  has 
cried  with  Job,  “wearisome  nights  are  appointed  unto  me.  When  I  lie 
down,  I  say,  when  shall  I  arise  and  the  night  be  gone  ?  and  1  am  full  of 
tossings  to  and  fro  unto  the  dawning  of  the  day.” 

Few  experiences  are  more  tiresome  and  afflictive  than  restless,  sleep¬ 
less  nights.  If  one  night  is  able  to  unfit  us  for  duty  during  the  succeed¬ 
ing  day,  how  must  a  long  succession  of  nights  be.  Yet  this  is  often 
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experienced  by  the  wicked  under  the  lashes  of  a  tormenting  conscience. 
God,  however*  giveth  His  beloved  sleep.  He  does  this  by  giving  to 
them  a  quiet  conscience,  a  sense  of  pardoned  sin,  and  the  soul-calming 
light  of  His  favor.  With  such  inward  and  outward  peace,  sleep  must  be 
a  blessing  indeed  I  No  frightful  visions,  no  tormenting  dreams,  no* 
gloomy  forebodings,  crowd  up  to  the  good  man’s  nightly  pillow.  His 
bed  is  guarded  by  angels  who  watch  around  him  with  heavenly  protec¬ 
tion.  The  language  of  God  to  him  is:  “  There  shall  no  evil  befal  thee, 
neither  shall  any  plague  come  nigh  thy  dwelling,  for  I  will  give  my 
angels  charge  over  thee  to  keep  thee  in  all  thy  ways.”  David  says  of  the 
good  man  :  "He  shall  cover  thee  with  his  feathers,  and  under  his  wings 
shalt  thou  trust — thou  shalt  not  be  afraid  of  the  terror  by  night :  nor 
for  the  pestilence  that  walketh  in  darkness.  ” 

With  such  protection  sleep  must  be  calm  and  refreshing.  This  God 
giveth  to  His  beloved,  as  He  does  not  give  it  to  any  others.  Resting 
in  such  a  bosom  of  love,  the  language  of  the  heart  is  that  of  grateful 
confidence  :  “I  will  both  lay  me  down  in  peace,  and  sleep:  for  thou, 
Lord,  only  makest  me  to  dwell  in  safety.” 

He  giveth  to  His  beloved  sleeping  in  giving  them  surcease  and  ces¬ 
sation  of  care  and  pain,  in  sleep. 

What  a  sweet  oblivion  is  that  which  is  often  afforded  us  in  sleep. 
God  has  so  constituted  us  that  deep  sorrow  itself  induces  sleep.  This 
was  the  case  with  the  disciples  wdien  their  Lord  was  in  His  exceeding 
sorrow  in  Gethsemane.  He  had  requested  them,  when  he  went  into  the 
deepest  part  of  the  garden  to  pray,  to  watch  with  him.  But  “when 
he  rose  up  from  prayer,  and  was  come  to  his  disciples,  he  found  them 
sleeping  for  sorrow.”  Their  sorrow  was  greater  than  the  flesh  could 
bear,  hence  Christ  says  :  “  The  spirit  is  truly  ready,  but  the  flesh  is  weak.’7 
Gladly  would  they  have  waked  and  wept  with  Him,  but  weak  nature 
sunk  under  its  load  of  wo  !  When  their  anguish  had  reached  its  height, 
instead  of  driving  them  into  madness  and  despair,  it  sunk  them  into 
a  painless  and  peaceful  sleep.  Then,  for  the  time,  all  their  sorrows 
were  gone,  and  nature  was  replenishing  its  stores  of  strength,  that  it 
might  the  better  endure  what  wms  still  to  come.  Thus  does  God  dis¬ 
perse  the  dark  cloud  of  human  sorrow,  when  it  is  blackest  and  heaviest, 
by  waving  over  the  sinking  spirit  the  gentle  wand  of  slumber  ;  and  “  so 
He  giveth  His  beloved  sleep.” 

What  must  have  been  the  feelings  of  Jacob  when  fleeing  from  his 
home  before  the  wrath  of  his  brother,  alone  in  a  deep  wilderness  at 
nightfall  ?  Surely  his  heart  was  heavy ;  and  no  doubt  that  had  a  good 
deal  to  do  with  inducing  that  profound  sleep,  which  he  enjoyed  with  his 
head  upon  a  stone,  when  God  gave  him  such  pleasant  dreams  and  such 
bright  visions.  The  hardest  pillow  becomes  soft,  and  the  deepest  trou¬ 
bles  are  forgotten,  when  troubles,  like  a  heavy,  drowsy  air,  rock  us  into- 
sleep’s  painless  oblivion. 

The  drowsiness  which  laid  ^Elijah  in  so  sweet  a  sleep  under  the  juni¬ 
per  shade  was  no  doubt  brought  on  by  his  troubles.  The  wicked  reign 
of  Ahab,  the  famine  by  which  the  land  suffered,  the  impudent  blasphemy 
of  Baal’s  lying  prophets,  the  threats  of  the  murdering  Jezebel — all  these 
depressed  his  soul  and  made  him  sigh  for  a  lodge  in  the  wilderness,  where 
he  might  see  these  things  no  more,  and  get  a  moment  of  quiet  from 
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trouble.  He  found  it  i®  sleep  under  the  shade  of  the  Juniper  tree. 
He  did  not  only  forget  his  troubles  in  sleep,  but  found,  on  waking,  stand¬ 
ing  by  him  “  a  cake  baken  on  coals,  a  cruse  of  water  at  his  head,”  and  an 
angel  who  seems  to  have  guarded  his  slumbers  and  who  said  to  him  as 
soon  as  he  opened  his  eyes:  “Arise  and  eat.”  Thus  God  “gives  his 
beloved  sleeping  1” 

Does  not  the  experience  of  each  one  of  us  furnish  us  with  similar  in¬ 
stances.  Have  we  not  often  slept  from  pure  sorrow,  and  found  out 
troubles  gone  on  waking  ?  Though  the  cause  of  our  sorrow  may  nor 
have  been  removed,  yet  the  burden  of  it  rested  more  lightly  upon  out 
hearts,  and  our  strength  to  bear  it  was  vastly  increased.  The  poet  ir 
mistaken  when  he  says  of  sleep, 

- The  wretched  he  forsakes  : 

Swift  on  his  downy  pinions  flies  from  woe, 

And  lights  on  lids  unsullied  by  a  tear.” 

It  is  true  that  grief  and  sorrow  make  sleepless  nights,  but  it  is  only  when 
they  are  not  sufficiently  heavy  to  bear  down  restless  and  excited  thoughts 
and  feelings.  The  deepest  sorrow,  like  the  deepest  water,  runs  still,  or 
with  such  soft  and  drowsy  murmurs  as  to  rock  the  soul  to  sleep.  This 
is  one  of  God’s  kind  and  gracious  arrangements,  by  which  trouble  often 
becomes  its  own  physician,  and  the  stream  of  human  woe  loses  its  rest¬ 
lessness  and  becomes  calm  by  becoming  deep. 

If  life  is  bitter  and  long,  the  hours  of  sleep  make  it  shorter.  If  we 
wish  its  leaden  feet  to  move  faster,  to  bring  us  sooner  to  the  end,  sleep 
does  virtually  shorten  life,  and  while  unconscious  of  pain,  we  are  still 
floating  on  towards  “seas  of  heavenly  rest.”  Thus  life's  dreary  way, 
to  the  wretched  is  growing  shorter,  and  heaven  is  drawing  nearer,  while 
they  sleep,  as  well  as  while  they  wake.  Is  it  not  a  blessing  for  the 
children  of  sorrow,  to  whom  earth  has  no  charms,  thus  to  be  borne  in  the 
arms  of  nightly  slumbers,  so  much  farther  on  their  way.  So  that  in  the 
morning  their  salvation  is  nearer  than  it  was  in  the  evening.  So  much  of 
the  journey,  otherwise  to  be  trodden  with  painful  feet,  is  made  in  sweet 
unconsciousness.  Thus  on  downy  beds  of  ease,  are  God’s  children  carried 
over  life’s  thorny  and  rugged  way  towards  their  heavenly  home. 

Here  in  the  body  pent — 

Absent  from  God  we  roam  ; 

But  nightly  pitch  our  moving  tent 
A  day’s  march  nearer  home! 

He  giveth  His  beloved  gifts  in  sleep  when  He  causes  them  finally  to 
sleep  in  the  arms  of  Death.  Oh,  what  a  life  were  this  life  of  tears,  did 
it  never  end  ! 

That  is  the  kindest,  the  sweetest  of  all  slumbers  to  the  saints.  No 
sleep  so  quiet  as  that.  None  end  in  such  a  blissful  waking.  None 
bring  us  such  valuable,  such  undying  gifts.  Heaven  with  all  its  un- 
old  glories  draws  around  the  saint,  in  the  sleep  of  death.  This 
is  in  truth  “  a  blessed  sleep”  to  the  saints, 

“From  which  none  ever  wakes  to  weep!” 

This  sleep,  with  all  the  blessings  to  which  it  gives  access,  God  gives  His 
Beloved.  After  life’s  fitful  fever,  after  life’s  toils  and  pains,  after  life’s 
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cares  and  perils,  how  welcome  and  "blessed  are  the  slumbers  of  the 
sainted  dead  ! 

It  is  not,  however,  on  account  of  what  death  removes  us  from ,  that 
it  is  to  be  considered  a  gift ;  but  chiefly  on  account  of  what  it  takes  us 
to.  We  are  not  only  unclothed  of  the  mortal,  but  we  are  also  clothed 
upon  by  the  immortal.  We  do  not  only  lose  our  sad  inheritance  of 
earthly  woes,  but  we  gain  an  inheritance  in  Heaven  which  is  incorrup¬ 
tible,  undefiled,  and  which  fadeth  not  away.  We  are  not  only  removed 
from  the  dull  atmosphere  of  earth,  but  we  are  introduced  into  those 
high  and  healthy  climes  where 

“  Sickness  ancl  sorrow,  pain  and  death, 

Are  felt  and  feared  no  more.” 

To  the  worldly  minded  and  earthly  there  is  indeed  nothing  attractive  in 
the  sleep  of  the  saints,  and  the  gifts  which  it  brings  receive  no  joyous 
welcome  ;  but  this  is  natural  and  must  be  expected.  Such  see  no  bless¬ 
ing  in  natural  sleep.  To  them  it  is  pure  loss  of  time,  and  an  interference 
with  their  worldly  business  ;  and  instead  of  receiving  it  thankfully,  as  a 
gift,  they  complain  of  it  as  a  necessary  evil.  So,  also,  in  regard  to  the 
sleep  of  death;  they  see  it  as  an  evil,  without  being  able  by  faith  to  ap¬ 
prehend  all  its  blessed  advantages.  They  dread  and  fear  it  as  the  end 
of  their  hopes  and  gains,  instead  of  viewing  it  as  the  portal  to  an  eter¬ 
nal  inheritance — the  morning  of  an  eternal  day. 

Not  so  God’s  beloved  !  They  are  as  strangers  and  pilgrims  on  earth, 
and  death  brings  them  home  at  last.  They  have  been  weary  and  heavy 
laden  and  Heaven  brings  them  rest.  They  are  tired  of  the  oppressions 
of  earth,  and  of  the  company  of  the  wicked,  and  are  glad  to  go  where 
the  wicked  cease  from  troubling,  and  where  the  weary  are  at  rest 1  Look¬ 
ing  death  sternly  in  the  face,  they  know  that  both  his  victory  and  his 
sting  are  lost.  With  joy  in  their  hearts,  and  a  song  of  triumph  upon 
their  lips  they  exclaim. 

“  ’Tis  but  to  die,  and  then  to  weep  no  more  !” 

Yes,  the  dead  !  they  are  the  'truly  blessed.  They  are  the  happy 
“  dwellers  on  the  shore  of  spring  fulfilled.”  “We  praise  the  dead,”  says 
Solomon,  “which  are  already  dead,  more  than  the  living’that  are  yet 
alive.”  They  weep  not,  sigh  not,  and  die  no  more.  “  Let  me  die  the 
death  of  the  righteous  and  let  my  last  end  be  like  his.”  Blessed  are 
they  who  live  like  the  righteous,  for  they  shall  die  as  he  dies.  The 
shades  of  death  will  be  to  them  as  the  soft  twilight  of  evening,  and  the 
yielding  up  of  their  breath  as  when  the  slumbers  of  night  steal  gently 
over  the  spirit ;  and  the  rest  of  the  grave  will  be  as  the  refreshing  re¬ 
pose  of  a  night  All  this  He  giveth  His  beloved  sleeping. 

How  blest  the  righteous  when  he  dies ! 

When  sinks  a  weary  soul  to  rest : 

How  mildly  beam  the  closing  eyes, 

How  gently  heaves  the  expiring  breast! 

So  fades  a  summer  cloud  away, 

So  sinks  the  gale  when  storms  are  o’er ; 

So  gently  shuts  the  eye  of  day  ; 

So  dies  aware  along  the  shore. 
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Bright  orb  of  day  !  thy  lengthening  shadows 
With  measured  time  o'er  mountain  gorges 
Creep  ;  spreading  night’s  darker  mantle 
O'er  every  vale  and  mountain  slope  :  Thy 
Setting  rays  a  glorious  halo  spread 
Of  golden  hue,  leaving  thy  blessing  on 
This  careworn  earth  in  night’s  repose,  nature’s 
Appointed  time  for  sleep.  Tis  Midnight ! 

Night’s  heavy  mantle  covers  all :  The  earth 
Is  wrapped  in  calm  repose,  while  spirits 
In  their  nightly  round  a  holy  vigil 
Keep ;  hovering  o’er  some  pillowed  one 
Amid  the  perils  of  unconscious  sleep  : 

While  thus  in  sleep’s  embrace  I  lay,  I  felt 
A  holy  calm  pervade  my  inner  life, 

As  if  some  unseen  power  were  near  ;  a 
Softened  light  shone  through  my  room,  yet  forms 
Were  indistinct;  I  heard  soft  whisperings 
Around  my  head — they  reached  my  laboring  heart. 

I  strove  to  catch  the  form,  that  in  me  such 
Heavenly  feelings  wrought  ;  speechless  I  lay,  while 
Kapture  filled  my  soul!  when  lo!  my  mental 
Eye,  the  heavenly  image  caught  of  my 
Departed  one,  long  gone  to  worlds  of  purer 
Bliss  ;  her  form,  her  look  I  still  can  see — 

As  o’er  my  couch  she  bent;  her  hand  upon  my 
Head  she  gently  laid,  and  through  my  hair  her 
Fingers  drew;  her  smile!  a  heavenly  radiance 
Bound  me  threw ! — Long  did  I  gaze  upon  her  once 
Lov’d  form,  and  as  I  strove  to  speak,  she  raised 
Her  hand  and  pointing  upward  slowly  said, 

Not  yet!  Not  yet!  Thy  Pilgrim  stalf  must  yet 
Be  borne  ;  thy  days  of  toil  will  have  an  end ; 

Look  up !  where  loved  ones  are,  there,  higher 
Glories  shine  ;  ’tis  there  the  victor  wears  his 
Crown  !  Press  on  !  Press  on  !  There  is  a  rest  for 
Weary  pilgrims  there :  I’ll  wait  for  thee  in 
Yonder  distant  home.  Her  hand  she  slowly 
Waved,  her  form  grew  dim  as  from  my  sight 
She  drew.  Spellbound  I  lay  and  sought  to  catch 
Her  parting  look  ;  excitement  burst  the 
Magic  chain  which  held  me  all  entranced  ; 

I  woke  and  found  my  dear  one  gone ;  alas  ! 

It  was  a  dream. 


Church  Accommodations. — While  the  population  of  London  and 
Scotland  are  about  the  same,  being  nearly  three  million  souls,  Scotland 
has  three  thousand  churches  and  chapels  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
people,  but  London  has  scarcely  three  hundred. 
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On  the  Altmuehl,  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour’s  walk  from  Solenhof, 
there  is  a  glass-house  by  the  road-side.  Wood  for  its  fires  can  easily 
be  obtained  from  the  steep  hills  around,  and  pure  sand,  as  white  as 
sugar,  is  found  in  spots  a  few  feet  under  the  turf.  Before  they  began  to  use 
this  sand  in  the  manufacture  of  glass,  the  housewives  of  the  neighborhood 
used  it  for  cleansing  and  scouring  their  floors,  tables,  benches,  wooden 
ware,  &c.,  buying  it  from  women  who  dug  it  up  at  Solenhof  and  carried 
it  about  for  sale  in  little  bags. 

Many  years  ago  there  was  only  one  woman  engaged  for  a  long  time 
at  this  laborious  occupation,  and  sometimes  she  carried  home  as  much 
as  fifty  pounds  of  sand  on  her  back,  receiving  for  it  but  a  few  copper 
coins.  She  was  a  widow  of  middle  age,  and  had  a  son  twelve  years 
old,  who  watched  the  goats  in  summer,  and,  during  winter,  assisted  his 
mother  in  searching  for  sand  beds  among  the  clefts  of  the  rocks,  before 
the  snow  and  ice  came.  In  one  extremely  severe  winter  the  good  peo¬ 
ple  were  very  unsuccessful  in  their  business.  The  ground  was  so  firmly 
frozen  and  so  deeply  covered  with  snow,  that  they  could  not  carry  on 
their  subterranean  business.  The  small  stock  of  sand  they  had  dug  up 
in  the  autumn,  had  come  to  an  end,  and  with  it  the  food,  which  they 
were  accustomed  to  purchase  with  the  well-earned  pennies  that  it 
brought  them  from  the  neighborhood.  When  the  February  sun  had 
dissolved  the  thin  layer  of  snow  from  the  summer  side  of  the  mountain, 
they  began  to  dig  again,  but  without  any  success.  Their  tools  were 
broken  but  no  white  sand  was  found.  The  fodder  which  had  been  laid 
up  for  their  goats  began  to  decline,  and  four  living  beings  were  in  the 
hut  with  hunger  staring  out  of  their  eyes.  All  the  food  they  could  give 
these  was  a  tub  of  pressed  turnips  and  white  cabbage,  and  this,  from 
want  of  salt,  was  in  a  state  of  decomposition.  It  was  fed  the  goats 
raw,  while  the  portion  intended  for  the  widow  and  the  boy,  was  boiled, 
and  often  salted  with  the  bitter  tears  of  sorrow.  It  was  under  that 
roof,  as  under  the  roof  of  the  widow  of  Zarephath,  when  she  answered 
the  prophet :  “As  the  Lord  thy  God  liveth,  I  have  not  a  cake,  but  an 
handful  of  meal  in  a  barrel,  and  a  little  oil  in  a  cruse  :  and  behold,  I  am 
gathering  two  sticks,  that  I  may  go  in  and  dress  it  for  me  and  my  son,, 
that  we  may  eat  it  and  die.” 

The  boy  loved  his  mother  and  showed  his  love  by  not  complaining  of 
his  hunger,  waiting  patiently  from  one  meal  time  to  another,  avoiding 
and  concealing  particularly  every  thing  that  might  make  her  heart  still 
more  heavy.  The  other  half  of  his  heart  was  occupied  by  his  goats,  and 
it  almost  broke  it  when  he  saw  how  they,  impelled  by  hunger,  would 
spring  into  the  empty  tub  and  in  vain  stretch  out  their  necks  and 
tongues  in  order  to  lick  up  the  last  of  its  contents.  Could  they  have 
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been  satisfied  with  fair  words  and  promises  until  the  next  spring,  they 
would  have  had  more  than  enough  of  these.  But  they  became  more 
and  more  emaciated,  and  the  boy  determined  at  last  to  do  for  them  what 
he  had  not  yet  done  for  his  mother. 

There  was  a  Benedictine  Cloister  at  Solenhof.  The  boy  knocked  at 
its  gate  with  the  heavy  iron  knocker  hanging  on  it,  and  told  the  brother, 
acting  as  porter,  that  he  wished  to  speak  with  the  Abbot.  Being 
brought  before  this  reverend  servant  of  God,  he  begged  that  the  Abbot 
would  allow  him  to  gather  up  the  hay  which  the  cloister-cows  threw 
under  the  bars  and  among  the  straw,  for  his  two  goats  were  starving. 
The  Abbot  at  first  was  surprised  at  the  request,  the  granting  of  which 
might  lead  to  abuse  of  privilege,  or  at  least,  to  great  temptation.  But 
he  soon  satisfied  himself  as  to  the  kind  of  upright,  honest  soul  with 
which  he  was  dealing.  Among  other  things  he  inquired  as  to  those 
things  with  which  a  Christian  should  be  acquainted,  according  to  the 
requisition  of  the  church  in  those  days.  The  boy  repeated  his  creed 
correctly,  as  well  as  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  together  with  other  shorter 
prajers,  and  readily  answered  some  questions  out  of  the  Gospels.  Xow 
said  the  Abbot :  “My  little  son,  you  may  come  every  day,  when  our 
cows  are  driven  to  water,  and  take  what  they  leave  under  the  rack  ;  and 
when  the  brother  cook  has  anything  left,  he  will  give  it  you  for  yourself 
and  mother.”  Then  he  blessed  the  boy  and  sent  him  away  happy  and 
contented. 

Xeed  was  now  at  an  end  in  the  widow's  hut.  Soon  also  came  warm, 
friendly  spring ;  the  widow  discovered  a  rich  sand  hole,  and  Benedict 
as  a  hired  goat  herd,  drove  out  the  village  goats  to  the  high,  airy  hills. 
His  meals  he  obtained  from  the  different  owners  of  the  goats  in  his 
herd.  His  Easter  lamb  he  ate  in  the  cloister,  the  landlady  baked  him 
his  Whitsuntide  cakes,  his*  confirmation  anniversary  he  kept  at  the  new 
mill,  and  his  baptismal  day  he  celebrated  again  with  the  Benedictines. 

He  was  not  in  need  of  amusement  on  these  solitary  heights.  Cal¬ 
careous  slate,  which,  up  to  that  time,  had  not  been  brought  into  prac¬ 
tical  use,  lay  there  on  the  surface,  so  that  it  was  an  easy  thing  for  him 
to  separate  slabs  and  to  make  from  these  regular,  four-sided  pieces,  by 
means  of  the  hammer  which  his  father  had  made  for  him.  What  we  call, 
so  unjustly  and  sinfully,  chance,  had  led  the  boy  to  an  important  dis¬ 
covery.  Benedict  once  laid  a  slab  of  the  slate,  just  as  he  had  broken  it 
from  its  bed,  on  his  lap,  marked  a  square  on  it  with  a  piece  of  coal  from 
the  herd-fire,  and  thus  soliloquised,  “  If  I  had  fifty  such  squares  I  could 
with  them  lay  the  whole  floor  of  the  house,  which  the  chickens  scratch 
up  so  now  when  it  rains  out  of  doors.”  And  while  he  was  thinking  in 
this  way,  he  tapped  with  his  hammer  softly  up  and  down,  along  the  coal 
mark.  The  clear  sound  of  the  slab  pleased  him.  But  suddenly  the 
clear  tones  become  duller  and  duller,  just  like  a  cracked  bell,  and  at 
length  the  piece  burst  apart  just  in  the  direction  of  the  coal  mark.  “  If 
that’s  the  way,”  said  Benedict,  “it  may  happen  so  with  the  other  three 
sides,”  and  he  hammered  on  the  second  mark,  backwards  and  forwards, 
in  the  same  way.  His  conclusion  was  a  correct  one.  After  he  had 
thus  worked  for  a  few  minutes,  a  perfectly  square  slab  lay  on  his  knees. 
He  succeeded  no  worse  with  a  second,  and  so  on.  Sometime  before  this 
he  had  learned  that  by  rubbing  two  pieces  of  slate  together  he  could 
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polish  them,  although  this  was  quickest  done  when  some  of  the  sand, 
which  his  mother  dealt  in,  was  placed  between  them  with  some  water. 
This  former  discovery  he  now  applied  to  his  paving-stones,  and  thus 
obtained  some  very  beautiful  specimens.  All  this  he  did  as  mere  sport, 
saying  nothing  to  any  one,  not  even  his  mother,  about  it.  His  prettiest 
slabs  he  concealed  here  and  there  under  the  bushes,  just  as  a  herd  boy 
on  the  Donau  hides  the  pretty  pebbles,  which  he  finds  in  its  bed,  in  the 
hollow  willows. 

One  evening  after  he  had  driven  the  herd  home  and  was  seated  oppo¬ 
site  his  mother  at  the  supper  table,  she  told  him  that  she  had  taken 
some  sand  to  Eichstadt,  where  she  had  been  so  near  to  the  Bishop  that 
she  was  able  to  understand  some  of  his  words.  “  What  did  he  say  V 1 
asked  Benedict.  “  He  stood  in  the  midst  of  the  prebendaries  of  the 
new  church,  and  consulted  with  them  as  to  the  kind  of  stone  with  which 
the  pavement  should  be  laid.  One  advised  this  and  another  that,  until 
his  reverence  put  an  end  to  the  discussion  by  saying  :  “  How,  to-morrow 
at  11  o’clock,  we  have  ordered  the  foreign  stone  masons  to  be  here,  and 
we  will  examine  the  different  specimens  of  sandstone  and  marble,  which 
they  have  with  them.  But  we  fear  such  a  pavement  may  cost  too  much 
for  our  Episcopal  purse.  We  shall  be  obliged  to  use  brick,  which  are 
the  cheapest.”  “So,  so,”  added  Benedict,  as  he  cast  his  horn  spoon 
in  the  table  drawer,  wished  his  mother  a  good  night,  and  went  to  his 
sleeping  place  under  the  roof.  * 

The  sand-woman  had  understood  the  Archbishop  correctly.  Soon 
after  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning,  some  masons,  whom  the  Bishop  had 
summoned  at  his  own  expense  from  Tyrol,  the  Eichtelgebirge  and 
Rheingau,  had  assembled  in  the  new  church  at  Eichstadt,  where  the 
pavement  was  the  only  portion  not  yet  finished.  Their  journeymen  car¬ 
ried  the  specimens  of  the  stones  in  small  wooden  chests  behind  the 
masons,  and  put  them  side  by  side  on'  the  long  table.  There 
also,  collected  by  and  by,  some  Counts  and  Lords  of  the  neighborhood, 
who  had  already  contributed  largely  towards  the  erection  of  the  church 
and  still  intended  to  do  something  for  the  pavement.  At  last  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  appeared  with  all  the  clergy  and  his  secular  officers  behind  him. 
When  all  these  were  together,  it  seemed  as  though  a  church  council 
were  being  held,  there  were  so  many. 

The  Bishop  now  took  up  the  beautifully  polished  specimens  from  the 
chests  and  examined  them  one  after  the  other.  There  was  not  one 
which  would  not  have  satisfied  both  him  and  his  followers.  The  small 
pieces  of  marble  were  laid  side  by  side  in  the  chests — white  and  black, 
yellow  and  gray,  variegated  and  simple  colored — and  one  could  judge 
in  miniature  how  superbly  pretty  a  stone  pavement  made  of  them  would 
be.  But  when  the  foreign  stone  masons  in  turn  told  how  much  it  would 
cost  to  put  down  a  square  foot,  and  the  master  builder  reckoned  on  his 
fingers  how  many  square  feet  he  must  use,  and  the  treasurer  calculated 
the  cost  in  gold  gulden,  the  Bishop  put  his  hand  behind  his  ear,  his 
treasurer  shook  his  head,  and  the  Counts  and  Lords  opened  wide  their 
eyes.  Indeed  a  young  monk,  who  had  never  seen  more  than  a  few  cop¬ 
per  coins  in  the  poor-box  of  his  cloister,  crossed,  himself  in  great  terror. 
All  stood  and  looked  silently  at  one  another. 

At  this  moment  a  disturbance  took  place  at  the  main  entrance  of  the 
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church.  Two  attendants  of  the  Archbishop  presented  their  halberds 
against  a  barefooted  country  boy  who  asked  to  be  admitted.  But  he 
stooped  down  and  crept  under  the  halberds,  like  a  chicken  under  the 
garden  gate,  and  forced  himself  without  any  formality  into  the  midst  of 
the  crowd  until  he  stood  before  the  Bishop,  the  edge  of  whose  gown  he 
kissed.  Ilis  cap,  which  could’nt  well  be  injured  in  that  way,  was  placed 
between  his  knees,  while  he  took  out  of  his  apron,  in  which  he  had 
wrapped  them,  three  square  inch  thick  plates  of  calcareous  state,  one 
pale  yellow,  one  bluish  green,  and  the  third  mottled,  and  laid  them  on 
the  table.  They  were  still  wet,  for  he  had  dipped  them  first  in  the 
church  brook,  and  the  polished  sides  shone  so  much  the  more,  showing 
how  beautiful  the  stones  would  be  if  a  practised  hand  were  employed  in 
preparing  them.  To  recommend  his  wares  the  boy  thought  was  un¬ 
necessary,  and  he  stared  at  the  faces  of  the  bystanders,  wiping  the  sweat 
off  his  countenance  with  his  apron.  But  when  the  bishop  began  to 
question  him,  he  answered  quickly,  saying:  “I  belong  to  the  sand- 
woman  of  Solenhof,  and  the  stones  I  made  on  the  mountain,  back  of  the 
cloister.  And  if  you  want  any  more,  let  your  stone-cutters  go  with  me, 
and  I  will  show  them  where  to  begin  to  work.” 

The  boy  was  Benedict,  our  little  goat-herd.  He  had  not  slept  any 
after  supper,  when  his  mother  told,  him  of  the  new  church  in  Eichstadt. 
But  a  thought  which  had  occurred  to  him  while  eating  drove  him  out 
through  the  back  door  to  the  mountain,  where  his  stones  were  concealed, 
and  thence  with  them  in  the  moonlight  night  to  Eichstadt,  whither  he  knew 
the  road,  from  the  sand  business.  His  mother  was  indeed  frightened 
when  she  went  to  call  him  up  in  the  morning  and  found  the  bed  empty. 
She  could  not  leave  with  the  view  of  seeking  or  inquiring  after  him,  for 
the  goats  had  all  been  left  out  of  their  stalls,  and  they  stood  outside 
bleating  in  the  streets  or  nipping  the  flower  stocks  in  front  of  the  par¬ 
sonage  windows.  Good  or  bad  she  must  act  as  if  her  Benedict  was  sick. 
So  she  took  the  whip  and  staff,  and  herself  drove  the  herd  out  to  the 
mountain,  where  she  passed  the  long,  long  day  in  fruitless  grief  and 
anxiety. 

But  as  she  was  driving  the  village  herd  home  in  the  evening,  she  met 
some  mules  coming  towards  her.  On  the  foremost  sat  her  Benedict  be¬ 
hind  a  servant  of  the  Archbishop,  looking  so  jolly  that  the  widow  saw  at 
once  he  had  not  passed  the  day  unpleasantly. 

And  so  indeed  it  was.  The  Bishop  had  immediately  decided  in  favor 
of  the  sandboy’s  paving  stones,  and  had  sent  the  foreign  stone-masons 
to  their  homes — but  took  the  .boy  with  him  to  his  house,  feasted  him, 
and  told  him  that  he  would  have  a  care  both  for  him  and  his  mother. 
Then  he  had  permitted  him  to  return  with  the  master  builder,  who 
would  examine  the  bed  of  stone,  to  Solenhof. 

The  Bishop  stuck  to  his  word.  After  Benedict  had  served  as  an  ap¬ 
prentice  under  a  master  stone-mason  at  Eichstadt,  he  returned  to  Solen¬ 
hof  and  had  so  many  orders  for  stone  that  his  mother  and  he  no  more 
were  in  want  of  bread. 


Money  and  Time  have  both  their  value.  He  who  makes  a  bad  use 
of  the  one  will  never  make  good  use  of  the  other. 
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THE  TWO  SUN'S — AN  ANALOGUE. 


BY  R.  P.  T. 


As  the  natural  sun  keeps  in  play  the  elements  of  animal  and  vegeta¬ 
ble  life,  so  does  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  infuse  into  the  soul  imperish¬ 
able  principles  of  spiritual  life.  As  the  one  revives  vitality  on  the  re¬ 
turn  of  spring,  and  seeks  to  counteract  decay  and  all  opposition  to  full 
development,  so  does  the  other  rise  “with  healing  in  His  beams,7’  after 
the  “winter  of  our  discontent.77 

As  the  bright  luminary  of  day  dispels  the  gloomy  mists  of  night  and 
purifies  the  air,  filling  it  with  the  rich  perfume  of  bursting  flowers,  and 
making  it  sweet  and  pleasant  for  the  use  of  man,  so  does  the  glorious 
orb  of  spiritual  day  dispel  the  clouds  of  darkness  from  our  minds,  purify 
our  thoughts,  fill  our  souls  with  the  sweet  perfume  of  divine  grace,  and 
make  us  heirs  of  the  heavenly  kingdom. 

Just  as  the  sun  in  his  daily  course  over  our  heads  absorbs  or  decomposes 
foul  gases  from  the  earth,  and  thus  prevents  the  atmosphere  from  becom¬ 
ing  one  dense,  chilling  miasma  of  death— just  as  it  wakes  the  world  from  its 
nights  of  slumber,  and  calls  forth  praises  from  myriads  of  voices,  so  does 
that  Heavenly  light  which  shines  into  our  hearts,  absorb  or  dissipate  the 
foul  mists  of  sin  that  hang  upon  us  like  some  mighty  incubus — awaken  us 
from  the  death-like  slumbers  of  error  and  carnal  security,  and  cause  our 
hearts  to  swell  with  anthems  of  everlasting  thanksgiving. 

And  just  as  the  sun  is  the  most  glorious  object  in  the  physical  uni¬ 
verse,  so  are  Christians  metaphorically  represented  to  be  the  most  glo¬ 
rious  characters  in  the  moral  universe;  for,  says  Jesus,  “  Ye  are  the 
light  of  the  world.”  (Matth.  v:  14.) 


IT  IS  FINISHED. 

It  is  finish’d  : — thy  dwellings,  0  Salem,  are  strown, 
Thy  daughters  are  weeping  in  exile  alone, 

The  lances  of  Judah  lie  wasted  with  rust, 

And  the  ramparts  of  Zion  are  laid  in  the  dust. 

The  Kedron  is  dyed  with  thy  ^ore  as  it  runs, 

•  The  torch  in  thy  temple,  the  chain  on  thy  sons ; 

The  blood  of  The  Guiltless  is  red  on  thy  brow, 

And  the  arm  which  upheld  thee  abandons  thee  now. 

It  is  finish’d — the  work  of  Redemption  is  done, 

The  combat  is  ended,  the  victory  won  ; 

The  spoiler  of  Eden  has  fled  from  the  field, 

The  portals  of  glory  stand  brightly  reveal’d. 

The  toil  of  a  sinless  Redeemer  is  past, 

And  the  shout  of  the  Gentile  is  loud  on  the  blast ; — 
And  luminous  day-spring  has  dawn’d  on  his  night, 
And  “the  isles  of  the  heathen”  are  waking  in  light. 
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WOMEN  OF  THE  BIBLE. 

The  delineation  of  the  female  character  in  the  Hebrew  writings  is  es¬ 
pecially  pure  and  lovely.  To  appreciate  this  we  must  remember  what 
woman  was  then  in  other  nations.  The  earlier  books  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  are  full  of  pictures  to  the  imagination.  Rebecca,  wl \p  was  beauti¬ 
ful  and  fair  to  look  upon,  drawing  water  for  her  father’s  camels  in 
Mesopotamia;  Miriam,  leading  the  choir  of  Jewish  maidens  to  her  tri¬ 
umphal  song,  with  the  religious  dance,  after  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea ; 
the  beautiful  daughter  of  Jephthah  coming  forth  with  timbrels  and  with 
dances  to  meet  her  father  returning  from  the  victory ;  the  queenly 
Esther  tremblingly  approaching  the  king  to  ask  the  life  of  her  people. 
And  here  let  us  advert  to  one  prominent  source  of  their  nobleness  and 
purity,  as  well  as  of  the  manly  character  of  the  heroes  of  Israel.  They 
were  a  free  people.  Their  political  institutions  in  their  brighter  days 
were  strikingly  like  ours.  For  Isfael  was  then  a  confederate  republic, 
woman  was  the  companion  and  friend  of  man,  partaker  like  him  of  the 
spirit  of  freedom,  and  of  a  high  and  pure  faith.  And  their  imagination 
was  nurtured  continually  under  the  idea  that  from  one  of  them  should 
spring  the  glorious  Messiah. 


EDITORIAL  SEED-THOUGHTS. 

Gather  up  the  Fragments  that  Remain,  that  Nothing  may  be  Lost.” 


judge  m’lean 

In  this  great  and  good  man  we  have 
another  example  of  the  attainment  of 
high  and  honorable  position  as  the  fruit 
of  self  education.  When  about  nineteen 
years  of  age  he  began  to  devote  part  of 
his  time  to  the  study  of  law,  while  he  was 
a  writer  in  the  office  of  the  county  clerk. 
He  had  but  little  advantages  of  educa¬ 
tion,  except  such  as  he  assiduously  im¬ 
proved,  as  an  earnest  young  man.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  first  debating  so¬ 
ciety,  formed  in  Cincinnati.  Here  no 
doubt  he  put  his  opening  talents  to  prac¬ 
tice.  Let  not  young  men  despise  the 
day  of  small  things.  There  must  be  a 
beginning. 

The  Missionary  has  compiled  from  the 
American  Cyclopaedia  a  brief  sketch  of 
his  life,  from  which  we  give  the  follow¬ 
ing  facts: 

John  M’Lean,  LL.  D.,  was  born  in 
Morris  Co.,  New  York,  March  11th,  1785. 
Four  years  afterwards,  his  father,  a 


poor  man  with  a  large  family,  removed 
to  the  West,  settling  first  at  Morganstown 
Va.,  afterwards  near  Nicholasville,  Ky., 
and  finally,  in  1799,  in  what  is  now 
Warren  Co,  Ohio.  Here  he  cleared  a 
farm,  upon  which  he  resided  till  his 
death,  forty  years  later.  His  son  at  the 
age  of  eighteen,  desiring  to  study  law, 
went  to  Cincinnati,  where  he  sustained 
himself  by  writing  in  the  office  of  the 
clerk  of  the  county,  while  he  pursued 
his  studies  under  the  direction  of  Arthor 
St.  Clair,  an  eminent  counsellor,  the  son 
of  the  revolutionary  General  of  that  name. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1807,  and 
commenced  practice  at  Lebanon,  Warren 
Co.,  Ohio.  In  1812,  he  was  elected  to 
represent  in  Congress  his  district,  which 
then  included  Cincinnati,  receiving  a 
large  majority  as  a  democrat  in  favor  of 
the  war  with  England,  and  a  supporter 
of  Madison’s  administration.  In  1814 
he  was  unanimously  re-elected,  receiv¬ 
ing  the  vote  of  every  voter  who  went 
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to  the  polls.  In  1815  he  declined  to  he 
a  candidate  for  the  U.  S.  Senate,  though 
his  election  was  certain.  The  following 
year,  haying  been  unanimously  elected 
a  Judo-e  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
State  by  the  Legislature  of  Ohio,  he  re¬ 
signed  his  seat  in  Congress  at  the  close 
of&  the  session.  He  remained  on  the 
Supreme  Bench  of  Ohio  till  1822,  when 
he  was  appointed  by  President  Monroe 
Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office. 
In  July,  1828,  he  was  appointed  Post 
Master  General,  the  Post  Ofice  being 
then  in  a  very  disordered  and  in¬ 
efficient  condition.  Under  his  adminis¬ 
tration  it  was  restored  to  order,  and 
managed  with  a  vigor,  method,  and 
economy,  that  soon  secured  an  almost 
unexampled  degree  of  applause  and 
public  confidence.  By  a  nearly  unani¬ 
mous  vote  of  the  Senate  and  House  the 
Postmaster  General’s  salary  was  raised 
from  $4,000  to  $6,000  a  year.  John 
Randolph,  who  voted  against  the  increase 
said  he  would  vote  for  it  if  the  salary 
could  be  reduced  to  its  original  amount 
whenever  Judge  M’Lean  went  out  of 
office.  In  1829,  having  declined  the 
War  and  Navy  Departments,  which  were 
offered  him  by  President  Jackson,  Judge 
M’Lean  resigned  the  office  of  Postmaster 
General,  and  accepted  a  seat  on  the 
bench  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  entering  on  his  duties  at 
the  January  term  of  1830.  In  this 
capacity  his  charges  to  juiies  were  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  ability  and  eloquence. 
One  of  the  most  noted  of  these  was  de¬ 
livered  in  1838,  in  regard  to  aiding  or 
favoring  unlawful  military  combinations 
by  our  citizens  against  any  foreign  gov¬ 
ernment  or  people  with  whom  we  are  at 
peace,  with  special  reference  to  the 
Canadian  insurrection  and  its  American 
abettors.  In  the  Dred  Scott  case  he 
dissented  from  the  decision  of  the  Court 
as  given  by  Chief  Justice  Taney,  and  ex¬ 
pressed  the  opinion  that  slavery  has  its 
origin  merely  in  power,  and  is  against 
right,  and  in  this  country  is  sustained 
only  by  local  law.  Consistently  with 
the  principles  of  natural  right  and  con¬ 
stitutional  law  which  he  laid  down  in 
that  famous  case,  he  identified  himself 
politically  with  those  opposed  to  the  ex. 
tension  of  slavery,  and  his  name  was 
before  the  free  soil  Convention  at  Buf¬ 
falo,  in  1848,  as  a  candidate  for  nomina¬ 
tion  as  President.  At  the  Republican 
National  Convention  at  Philadelphia,  in 
1856,  he  received  196  votes  for  the  same 


office, to  859  for  Col.  Fremont.  At  the 
Republican  Convention  at  Chicago,  last 
year  he  also  received  a  number  of  votes. 

During  the  past  winter  Judge  M’Lean’s 
health  was  evidently  fast  giving  way  ; 
and  recently,  when  he  had  somewhat 
recovered  and  was  able  to  return  to  his 
residence  at  Cincinnati,  few  of  his  many 
friends  in  the  capital  could  have  been 
so  sanguine  as  to  hope  ever  again  to  see 
him  on  that  bench  which  in  losing  him 
loses  its  noblest  occupant. 

He  took  a  deep  and  abiding  interest  in 
everything  connected  with  social  and 
moral  advancement ;  was  a  model  man 
in  all  the  relations  of  life  ;  was  an  hum¬ 
ble  and  devout  Christian,  and  gave  the 
influence  of  his  name  to  all  educational 
and  religious  enterprises,  and  set  a  prac¬ 
tical  example  in  their  behalf.  None  of 
our  statesmen  had  a  more  enviable  rep¬ 
utation  for  pure  and  unsullied  character, 
for  living  an  honest  and  blameless  life, 
and  to  it  he  owed  in  part  his  great  popu¬ 
larity  for  so  many  years  with  the  intelli¬ 
gent  and  Christian  part  of  our  popula¬ 
tion. 

TRAIN  UP  A  CHILD  IN  THE  WAT  HE 
SHOULD  GO. 

We  do  not  know  when  we  have  felt 
the  truth  contained  in  the  sentiment 
of  the  above  proverb  more  distinctly 
says  the  Christian  Reflector  and  Watch 
man,  than  in  listening  to  the  conversa¬ 
tion  of  a  gentleman  a  few  evenings  since, 
who  related  several  anecdotes  of  the 
great  men  of  our  country.  Among  others 
he  mentioned  that  the  late  John  Quincy 
Adams  stated  of  his  minister  a  few 
months  before  his  decease,  that  he  had 
never  failed,  before  going  to  sleep,  of 
repeating  the  little  prayer  taught  him  by 
his  mother  in  infancy  : 

Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep, 

I  pray  'the  Lord  my  soul  to  keep ; 

If  I  should  die  before  I  wake, 

I  pray  the  Lord  my  soul  to  take 

THE  INDEPENDENT. 

The  serial  story,  “  Pearl  of  Orr’s 
Island,”  by  Mrs.  Stowe,  published  in  this 
paper  has  come  to  a  close  for  the  present , 
but  is  to  be  resumed  in  Autumn  and 
completed.  Meanwhile  this  truly  able 
and  interesting  paper  is  increasing  in 
popularity,  and  is  marred  by  a  high 
order  of  talent.  Without  approving  all 
this  paper  contains — what  paper  could 
claim  this  in  regard  to  any  one  ? — we 
regard  it  one  of  the  ablest  religious 
weeklies  in  the  land.  Address,  “The 
Independent”  New  York  City. 
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ST.  MARK  THE  EVANGELIST. 

AN  EPISODE  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  CHRISTS  PASSION. 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


In  another  article  of  this  number  we  have  furnished  an  exposition  of 
the  singular  episode  in  the  history  of  our  Saviour’s  Passion,  as  recorded 
by  St.  Mark,  xiv :  51,  52.  There  it  is  suggested  that  the  youth  who  ap¬ 
peared  in  his  night-clothes,  and  was  chased  by  a  company  of  his  own 
age,  was  perhaps  St.  Mark  himself ;  and  some  reasons  for  this  opinion 
are  presented.  Prof.  Lange,  in  his  Life  of  Christ,  vol.  i,  pp.  243-246, 
furnishes  a  very  interesting  and  suggestive  sketch  of  the  peculiarities 
and  characteristics  of  St.  Mark,  by  which  the  same  view  is  further  con¬ 
firmed.  For  this  reason,  and  also  on  account  of  the  hints,  for  the  proper 
understanding  of  this  Evangelist’s  Gospel,  which  it  furnishes,  we  trans¬ 
late  it  for  the  readers  of  the  Guardian. 

After  stating  that  St.  Matthew  presents  an  account  of  the  Redeemer 
in  His  historical  relations,  while  St.  Mark  exhibits  Him  in  the  pure 
power  of  His  actuality  as  the  Son  of  God — showing  how,  in  the  self- 
reliance  of  His  divine  fullness,  He  reveals  His  life  in  great,  fiery,  ener¬ 
getic  activity,  spreading  His  salvation  with  power,  as  the  Lion  of  Judah 
— he  says  :  John  Mark,  by  his  individuality,  was  called  to  present  this 
element  in  the  glorious  activity  and  work  of  Christ  with  freshness  out  of 
the  fulness  of  the  Gospel  history. 

According  to  Acts  xii :  12,  he  was  the  son  of  a  Christian  woman, 
named  Mary,  in  whose  house  the  believers  in  Jerusalem  were  assembled 
for  prayer.  He  was  already  known  in  the  Christian  congregations  when 
St.  Luke  wrote  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles;  and  he  stood  out  prominently, 
as  we  may  know  from  the  fact  that  St.  Luke  makes  the  mother  known 
through  mention  of  her  Son.  He  was  a  Christian,  and  early  devoted 
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himself  to  the  apostolic  missionary  work,  on  which  account  Barnaba3 
and  Paul  took  him  with  them  from  Jerusalem  to  Antioch.  Acts  xii : 
25.  From  this  place  they  took  him  with  them  on  their  missionary  tour 
as  help  and  “ minister.”  Acts  xiii.  He  traveled  with  them  to  Selucia 
and  Cyprus,  and  thence  to  Asia  Minor.  When  they  came  toward  Perga 
in  Paraphilia,  he  parted  from  them  and  returned  to  Jerusalem — Acts 
xiii :  13 ;  whilst  the  other  two  continued  their  journey  farther  to  Pisidia. 
When  afterwards  they  desired  from  Antioch  to  repeat  the  same  journey 
in  order  to  strengthen  the  established  churches,  John  Mark  was  again 
at  hand.  Barnabas  also  made  the  proposal  to  take  him  along  again. 
“But  Paul  thought  it  not®good  to  take  him  with  them,  who  departed  from 
them  from  Pamphilia,  and  went  not  with  them  to  the  work.”  A  sharp 
contention  now  arose  between  them,  so  that  they  departed  asunder  one 
from  the  other ;  and  Barnabas,  taking  Mark  with  him,  sailed  unto  Cy¬ 
prus.  Paul  chose  Silas  as  his  companion,  and  passed  through  Syria  and 
Cilicia.  Acts  xv  :  31-41. 

This  John  Mark  is,  without  doubt,  the  same  one  whom  we  find  after¬ 
wards  with  the  Apostle  Paul  during  his  captivity  in  Home ;  which  we 
may  conclude  from  the  fact  that  he  is  mentioned  as  one  familiarly  known 
among  Christians  of  that  time,  and  as  son  of  Barnabas’  sister.  Paul  in 
the  epistle  to  the  Colossians  writes  of  him  thus:  “Aristarchus,  my  fel¬ 
low  prisoner,  saluteth  you ;  and  Marcus,  sister’s  son  to  Barnabas,  touch¬ 
ing  whom  ye  received  commandments:  if  he  come  unto  you,  receive 
him.”  Col.  iv:  10,  11.  In  the  second  epistle  of  Timothy  (iv:  11)  it 
is  said :  “  Take  Mark  and  bring  him  with  thee,  for  he  is  profitable  to 
me  for  the  ministry.  In  the  epistle  to  Philemon,  Paul  mentions  him 
among  his  fellow-laborers,  and  transmits  greetings  from  him.  (Phil. 
24.)  The  same  Mark,  at  another  time,  sends  greetings  through  Peter 
to  the  Christian  congregation  of  Babylon :  “  The  church  that  is  at  Baby¬ 
lon,  elected  together  with  you,  saluteth  you ;  and  so  doth  Marcus,  my 
son.”  (1  Pet.  v:  13.)  A  Mark,  who  stood  in  such  intimate  relations 
as  friend  and  acquaintance  with  the  Christians  of  Asia  Minor  and  Pal¬ 
estine,  and  who  also  stood  in  so  important  and  confidential  relation  to 
Peter  that  he  could  call  him  his  son,  can  have  been  none  other  than  this 
repeatedly  mentioned,  John  Mark.  Thus  we  know  him  sufficiently, 
leaving  away  the  tradition  according  to  which  he  suffered  martyrdom  as 
Bishop  of  Alexandria  in  Egypt. 

That  incident  in  the  history  of  Christ’s  Passion  which  Mark  himself 
describes  of  a  youth  who  followed  Christ  at  his  arrest,  and  who  fled  be¬ 
fore  the  catchpolls,  has  by  many  been  regarded  as  an  account  which  the 
Evangelist  gives  of  himself.  True,  it  has  been  said  that  this  is  only  a 
groundless  supposition.  But  apart  from  the  fact  that  St.  John  in  his 
Gospel  has  also  spoken  of  himself  in  this  manner  without  mentioning 
his  own  name,  just  as  Mark  here  mentions  the  youth,  we  find  in  this  lit¬ 
tle  episode  in  the  Passion  history  throughout,  the  features  of  the  same 
John  Mark  whom  we  meet  in  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  in  the  apostolic 
Epistles. 

Thus  we  read  that  when  the  company  who  took  Jesus  entered  the 
city  with  the  captive  Jesus,  when  all  His  disciples  had  already  fled  from 
Him,  “  there  followed  him  a  certain  young  man,  having  a  linen  cloth 
cast  about- his  naked  body.”  (St,  Mark,  xiv  :  51.)  This  is  without 
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doubt  a  youth  whom  Mark  had  reason  to  leave  unnamed — a  youth  who 
had  been  aroused  and  called  forth  from  his  bed  by  the  nightly  commo¬ 
tion  which  had  been  produced  by  the  report  that  Jesus  had  been  seized, 
and  who  previous  to  that  time  had  stood  in  friendly  relations  to 
Christ ;  a  youth  who  is  soon  ready,  who  acts  quickly,  who  can  hastily 
cast  his  clothes  around  him  and  hurry  out — one  who  can  be  over  hasty 
and  precipitate.  The  same  youth,  moreover,  who  is  so  quick  in  ventur¬ 
ing  and  hazarding,  is  just  as  ready  for  flight,  and  thus  again  precipitate, 
disposed  to  fright  and  fear  :  “And  the  young  men  laid  hold  on  him; 
and  he  left  the  linen  cloth,  and  fled  from  them  naked.” 

We  have  here  a  psychological  foreshadowing  and  prelude  of  the  first 
missionary  tour  of  the  young  John  Mark,  lie  is  quickly  at  hand,  and 
at  once  ready  for  the  journey.  His  beautiful  and  enthusiastic  mission¬ 
ary  zeal  brings  him  early  into  the  company  of  Paul.  Everything  also 
goes  on  well  as  long  as  they  are  sailing  over  the  blue  Mediterranean, 
as  long  as  they  tarry  securely  among  the  cultivated  dwellers  on  the  Isle 
of  Cyprus,  and  afterwards  linger  along  the  pleasant  shores  of  Asia 
Minor.  At  length,  however,  when  the  journey  and  the  work  leads  out 
into  the  mountainous  regions  of  Asia  Minor,  he  separates  himself  from 
them,  and  this  he  does  without  any  such  cause  as  could  satisfy  Paul, 
returning  home,  not  to  Antioch,  but  to  Jerusalem.  Later,  however,  ho 
is  again  in  Antioch.  His  fiery  spirit  drives  him  back  again  to  the 
abandoned  track.  Barnabas  also  is  desirous  of  again  taking  him  along 
on  a  new  missionary  tour,  for  he  knew  the  beautiful  enthusiastic  incli¬ 
nations  of  his  beloved  relative,  as  Olshausen  has  well  remarked,  and 
takes  him  into  his  care  ;  but  Paul  would  send  him  back  on  account  of 
his  unripe  mind  and  his  still  unreliable  and  wavering  enthusiasm  ;  and 
thus  he  goes  with  Barnabas  into  the  older  and  easier  missionary  path. 

But  he  too  is  led  by  the  spirit  of  God ;  and  he  is  ever  more  and  more 
decidedly  led  over  from  the  ways  of  a  beautiful  enthusiasm  into  the 
ways  of  Christian  self-denial  and  endurance,  in  which  also  he  at  length 
brings  his  life  as  an  offering  in  the  cause  of  the  Lord.  The  fact  that  he 
was  later  again  so  intimately  associated  with  Paul,  and  stood  by  him  in 
his  imprisonment  at  Home,  is  a  precious  testimony  to  his  growing  firm¬ 
ness,  humility,  and  steady  faith,  as  well  as  to  the  apostolic  mildness  of 
Paul  himself.  But  though  he  was  ever  more  purified  and  sanctified  in  his 
individuality,  he  would  still  remain  himself  in  the  basis  of  his  individu¬ 
ality,  and  thus  we  find  in  him  still  later  again  the  old  fiery  spirit,  though 
more  latent  than  glowing.  Xow  he  is  far  in  the  TTest  with  Paul  at 
Home,  now  far  in  the  East  with  Peter  in  the  region  of  Babylon.  If  we 
call  in  the  aid  of  history  we  find  that  he  is  at  length  in  Alexandria ;  and 
thus  he  operated  back  and  forth,  here  and  there,  and  wrought  as  Evan¬ 
gelist  in  the  largest  cities  of  the  three  quarters  of  the  world. 

In  him  we  became  acquainted  with  an  apostolic  man  who  preserved  a 
true  earnestness  of  faith  in  an  easily  moved  and  impulsive  spirit,  one 
who  was  no  doubt  endowed  with  a  prevailing  phantasy  and  great  bias 
to  enthusiasm,  but  who  in  consequence  of  a  lack  of  spiritual  depth,  and 
a  solid  persevering  strength  of  character,  was  disposed  to  a  strong  out¬ 
wardness  of  zeal ;  in  addition  to  which  the  firm  rigor  of  Paul  perhaps 
became  too  severe  for  him,  so  that  he  turned  toward  Peter.  At  least 
the  characteristics  mentioned  of  his  unsteady  movements  hither  and 
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thither  between  the  two  great  missionary  stations,  and  between  the 
two  leading  Apostles,  are  clearly  to  be  seen,  and  have  a  significance 
easily  discerned. 

All  the  living  and  fresh  characteristics  of  this  Evangelist  appear  in 
his  writings.  As  to  the  negative  side  of  the  Evangelist’s  living  activ¬ 
ity,  we  see  the  hurrying  man,  the  man  lacking  in  perseverance  and  en¬ 
durance,  the  man  not  disposed  to  deep  conceptions.  His  Gospel  is 
brief ;  toward  the  end  it  breaks  off ;  it  shows  no  capacity  of  order  and 
division ;  it  gives  but  few  of  the  discourses  of  Christ,  and  these  in  a 
brief  compass,  and  mostly  only  the  most  spirited  and  stirring  ones : 
such  as  controversies,  reproofs,  and  words  of  Christ  relating  to  the  last 
Judgment.  He  delights  in  a  hasty  brevity  of  expression,  as  for  instance, 
when  the  disciples  are  prohibited  from  having  two  coats,  (vi :  9,)  or 
when  the  Homan  centurion  concludes  from  the  cry  with  which  Christ 
expires,  that  this  is  the  Son  of  God.  (xv  :  39.) 

But  the  same  freshness  of  life  in  the  Evangelist  also  appears  in  a 
richness  of  positive  powers,  which  dawn  out  in  his  Gospel,  with  which 
we  have  chiefly  to  do.  The  constant  liveliness  and  enthusiasm  of  his 
conceptions  shows  itself  in  the  strength  and  force  of  his  expressions. 
Eor  instance  in  the  multiplication  of  his  negations,  as  also  in  his  selec¬ 
tion  and  use  of  rare  words,  modes  of  expression,  and  constructions  of 
language.  It  appears  also  in  the  rash  haste  with  which  he  hurries  on 
to  effects  and  conclusions;  “immediately,”  “forthwith,”  these  are  his 
watchwords.  This  liveliness  associates  itself  commonly  with  the  gift  of 
a  fresh,  picturesque  phantasy,  a  strong  partiality  for  the  concrete,  and 
answering  to  this  is  a  happy  memory  for  the  sensible  single  or  ruling 
features  of  the  facts,  to  which  is  added  also  an  easily  excited  emotional 
capacity,  with  its  hearty  and  impressive  modes  of  expression.  Thus 
Hark  with  his  picturesque  phantasy  writes  :  Jesus  was  in  the  wilderness 
with  the  wild,  beasts  ;  the  fig  tree  that  was  cursed  dried  up  from  the 
roots.  Such  descriptions  are  strictly  agreeable  with  truth — free,  devel¬ 
oped  descriptions. 

The  Evangelist  reveals  his  taste  for  objective  detail,  when  he  relates 
very  specifically,  how  Jesus  during  the  sea-voyage  was  in  the  hinder 
pari  cf  the  ship,  asleep  on  a  pillow ;  also  when  he  remembers  that  the 
name  of  the  blind  beggar  of  Jericho  was  Bartimeus,  the  son  of  Tim- 
eus  ;  and  when  he  portrays  the  striking  outlines  of  the  beautiful  parable 
(iv  :  26,)  or  relates  the  gradual  healing  of  the  blind,  (viii:  22.)  Of 
the  playful,  cheerful,  and  affectionate  character  of  his  expression  we  have 
examples  of  his  frequent  use  of  diminutives  :  as,  little  daughter,  little 
child,  little  maid,  little  fishes,  et.  ut.  See  Greek  v.  23  :  v.  39  :  v.  41 : 
vii.  2t :  viii.  T.  Mark  shows  the  same  freshness  of  spirit  by  his  readi¬ 
ness  to  use  foreign  modes  of  expression,  in  the  use  of  Latin  words,  as 
denarius,  centurion  etc.,  etc. 

So  far  Lange.  It  must  be  confessed  that  the  characteristics  of  St. 
Hark  are  very  striking,  and  his  use  of  them  just.  Much  light  is  also 
cast  upon  the  Gospel  of  this  Evangelist  from  this  view  of  his  personal 
character,  and  the  ruling  peculiarities  of  his  disposition  and  spirit ;  and 
how  fine  a  key  to  all  this  is  furnished  us  by  the  singular  episode  in  the 
Passion  history  related  by  St.  Hark  !  The  whole  furnishes  us  an  im¬ 
portant  lesson  on  the  humble  reverence  which  is  due  all,  and  every  part 
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of  the  sacred  scriptures.  It  is  all  given  by  inspiration  of  God,  and  is 
all  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  and  for  instruction  in  righteous¬ 
ness.  What  may  seem  to  us  small,  and  even  irrelevant,  is  in  truth  great 
and  solemn.  What  the  wise  and  prudent  of  the  world  may  be  disposed 
to  treat  lightly  and  despise,  reveals  to  babes  in  Christ  the  wonderful 
wisdom  and  goodness  of  God.  If  what  has  been  given  will  have  tho 
effect  of  assuring  any  humble  Christian  of  this  glorious  fact,  our  end 
is  attained. 


THE  AMERICAN  FLAG. 

When  Freedom,  from  tier  mountain  height, 
Unfurl’d  her  standard  to  the  air, 

She  tore  the  azure  robe  of  night, 

And  set  the  stars  of  glory  there. 

She  mingled  with  its  gorgeous  dyes 
The  milky  baldric  of  the  skies, 

And  striped  its  pure,  celestial  white, 

With  streakings  of  the  morning  light ; 

Then  from  his  mansion  in  the  sun 
She  called  her  eagle-bearer  down, 

And  gave  unto  his  mighty  hand 
The  symbol  of  her  chosen  land. 

Majestic  monarch  of  the  cloud, 

Who  rear’st  aloft  thy  regal  form, 

To  hear  the  tempest  trumpings  loud 
And  see  the  lightning  lances  driven, 

When  strive  the  warriors  of  the  storm. 
And  rolls  the  thunder  drum  of  heaven ; 
Child  of  the  sun !  to  thee  ’tis  given 
To  guard  the  banner  of  the  free, 

To  hover  in  the  sulphur-smoke, 

To  ward  away  the  battle-stroke, 

And  bid  its  blendings  shine  afar, 

Like  rainbows  on  the  cloud  of  war, 

The  harbinger  of  victory  ! 

Flag  of  the  brave  !  thy  folds  shall  fly, 

The  sign  of  hope  and  triumph  high, 

When  speaks  the  signal  trumpet-tone, 

And  the  long  line  comes  gleaming  on, 

Ere  yet  the  life-blood,  warm  and  wet, 

Has  dimm’d  the  glistening  bayonet, 

Each  soldier  eye  shall  brightly  turn 
To  where  thy  sky-born  glories  burn  ; 

And  as  his  springing  steps  advance, 

Catch  war  and  vengeance  from  the  glance. 
And  when  the  cannon-mouthings  loud 
Heave  in  wild  wreaths  the  battle-shroud, 
And  gory  sabres  rise  and  fall 
Like  shoots  of  flame  on  midnight’s  pall; 

Then  shall  thy  meteor  glances  glow, 

And  cowering  foes  shall  sink  beneath 
Each  gallant  arm  that  strikes  below 
That  lovely  messenger  of  death. 
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Flag  of  the  seas  !  on  ocean  wave 
Thy  stars  shall  glitter  o’er  the  brave ; 

When  death  careering  on  the  gale, 

Sweeps  darkly  ’round  the  bellied  sail, 

And  frighted  waves  rush  wildly  back 
Before  the  broadside’s  reeling  rack, 

Each  dying  wanderer  of  the  sea 
Shall  look  at  once  to  heaven  and  thee, 

And  smile  to  see  thy  splendors  fly 
In  triumph  o’er  his  closing  eye. 

Flag  of  the  free  heart’s  hope  and  home ! 

By  angel  hands  to  valor  given  ; 

Thy  stars  have  lit  the  welkin  dome, 

And  all  thy  hues  were  born  in  heaven. 

Fokeyek  float  that  standabd  sheet  ! 

Where  breathes  the  foe  but  falls  before  us, 
With  Freedom’s  soil  beneath  our  feet, 

And  freedom’s  banner  streaming  o’er  us. 


OUR  NATIONAL  FLAG — ITS  HISTORY. 

At  all  times,  and  at  this  time  especially,  our  glorious  flag  is  dear  to 
us.  Its  history  is  not  known  to  all.  We  are  glad  to  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  give  its  history  as  prepared  by  a  writer  in  the  Philadelphia 
Evening  Bulletin. 

The  Stars  and  Stripes — the  red,  white  and  blue — figures  and  tints, 
happily  blended  in  one  harmonious  whole,  constitute  our  National  flag, 
and  has  won  the  highest  admiration  from  every  true-hearted  American. 

Its  beautiful  proportions  and  its  rich  combination  of  colors  make  it 
a  perfect  gem,  while  its  essential  character,  the  nation’s  banner,  elicits 
for  it  a  nation’s  adoration.  Every  American  is  proud  of  it ;  every 
lover  of  his  country  is  enthusiastic  in  its  praise  ;  every  patriot  would 
defend  it,  with  the  last  drop  of  his  blood. 

At  the  present  time  the  American  flag  is  enjoying  a  perfect  ovation. 

As  this  proud  banner  is  unfurled  in  the  breeze,  every  heart  seems  to 
Bay — let  that  tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  of  its  mouth  that  would  speak 
reproachfully  of  our  flag,  and  let  that  hand  forget  its  cunning  that 
would  dare  to  trail  it  in  the  dust — and  then,  the  loud  song  goes  up  from 
ten  thousand,  thousand  voices  of  freemen, 

“  The  Star  Spangled  Banner,  oh  long  may  it  wave, 

O’er  the  land  of  the  free,  and  the  home  of  the  brave.” 

At  such  a  time,  when  every  eye  is  fixed  upon  the  American  flag,  and 
when  every  breast  beats  with  patriotic  emotion  for  its  country’s  safety 
—it  may  not  be  an  unacceptable  offering,  to  refresh  the  memory  with 
the  origin  and  history  of  our  national  flag. 

The  flag  of  the  United  States,  under  which  a  nation  of  freemen  now 
rallies,  was  adopted  by  Congress,  June  14th,  1111,  as  the  following 
resolution  shows : 

“  Resolved,  That  the  flag  of  the  thirteen  United  States,  be  thirteen 
stripes,  alternate  red  and  white ;  that  the  Union  be  thirteen  stars,  white, 
in  a  blue  field,  representing  a  new  constellation !” 
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The  stars  were  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  circle.  This  resolve,  it 
appears,  was  not  made  public  until  the  following  September  3rd,  1777. 
and  according  to  Col.  Trumbull,  the  first  flag  made  in  pursuance  of 
the  act,  was  used  on  the  occasion  of  Burgoyne’s  surrender,  October 
17th,  1777. 

It  is  intimated  by  Captain  Schuyler  Hamilton,  of  the  United  States 
army,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  these  historical  reminiscences — that 
the  stripes  in  the  field  of  the  flag  were  not  only  designed  originally,  to 
indicate  the  Union  of  the  thirteen  colonies ;  but  also,  to  show,  from 
time  to  time,  the  number  of  States  composing  the  Union.  This  opin¬ 
ion  appears  to  be  corroborated  by  the  fact  that  in  1794,  after  the  ad¬ 
mission  of  two  new  States — Vermont  and  Kentucky — Congress  parsed 
the  following  act,  to  wit:  “that  from  and  after  the  1st  day  of  May, 
Anno  Domini,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety-five,  the  flag  of 
the  United  States  be  fifteen  stripes,  alternate  red  and  white ;  that  the 
Union  be  fifteen  stars,  white,  in  a  blue  field  this  was  approved,  Janu¬ 
ary  13th,  1794. 

It  does  not  seem,  however  that  any  further  change  was  made  in  this 
design  of  the  flag,  until  1818,  although  several  new  States  had  been 
added  to  the  Union  during  the  interval  of  twenty-four  years — as  we  are 
informed  by  Captin  Hamilton,  that  the  above  design  was  the  flag  of 
the  United  States  in  the  war  of  1812-14. 

In  1818,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Wendover,  a  member  of  Congress  from  New 
York,  introduced  this  subject,  and  suggested  that  the  stripes  of  the 
national  flag  be  altered  to  their  original  number,  as  he  anticipated  if 
the  number  of  stripes  should  be  increased  according  to  the  number  of 
States,  it  would  in  time  become  unwieldy,  and  that  the  alternation  he 
proposed  would  always  designate  the  original  thirteen  States — while 
an  additional  star  for  the  admission  of  every  new  State,  would  show  the 
number  comprising  the  existing  Union.  He  also  proposed  another 
change,  which  was  adopted,  viz.,  that  the  galaxy  of  stars  in  the  Union 
flag,  should  of  themselves  by  arrangement,  form  a  single  star,  instead 
of  a  circle,  which  was  the  original  design.  The  act  passed  by  Congress, 
April  4th,  1818,  reads  thus  :  “that  from  and  after  the  4th  day  of  July 
next,  the  flag  of  the  United  States  be  thirteen  horizontal  stripes,  alter¬ 
nate  red  and  white ;  that  the  Union  be  twenty  stars,  white,  in  a  blue 
field.  And  that  on  admission  of  a  new  State  into  the  Union,  one  star 
be  added  to  the  Union  of  the  flag:  and  that  such  addition  shall  take 
effect  on  the  4th  day  of  July  next,  succeeding  such  admission.’’ 

This  arrangement  has  continued  in  force  until  the  present  time,  unless 
it  is,  that  by  anticipation,  the  admission  of  Kansas,  the  thirty-fourth 
State,  has  been  acknowledged  in  many  of  the  new  flags  prior  to  the  4:h 
of  July  next,  the  time  fixed  by  Congress  for  the  addition  to  be  made. 

There  are  to  be  found  a  number  of  facts  and  incidents  connected  with 
the  origin  and  adoption,  as  well  as  the  meaning  of  the  devices  embodied 
in  our  national  flag,  that  would  prove  highly  interesting  to  those  who 
are  fond  of  ye  antique.  It  may,  however,  be  well  to  furnish  briefly  a 
few  items  of  history  more  immediately  bearing  upon  the  flag  as  it  now 
appears,  in  order  that  its  origin  shall  be  the  more  clearly  understood. 

In  1634  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  had  iu  use  the  ancient  national 
flag  of  England,  the  red  cross  flag.  In  Winthrop’s  New  England,  an 
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incident  is  recorded  of  the  defacing  of  this  ensign,  by  one  of  the  pilgrim 
fathers,  because  the  red  cross  was  looked  upon  by  them  as  a  relic  of 
anti- Christ.  This  circumstance  occasioned  the  colonists  great  trouble 
and  the  difficulty  was  not  removed  until  HOT,  when  the  treaty  between 
the  Kingdoms  of  England  and  Scotland  was  ratified,  which  event  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  combination  of  the  ancient  red  cross  flag  of  the  former  (a 
white  ground  with  a  red  cross)  and  the  azure  flag  of  the  latter  (a  blue 
ground  with  a  white  cross)  constituting  the  national  banner  of  the  king¬ 
dom  of  great  Britain  and  as  designated  in  Queen  Anne’s  proclamation 
at  the  time,  as  the  Union  flag. 

The  colonists  appear  to  have  been  satisfied  with  the  change,  as  we 
learn  that  in  1720  they  directed  this  flag,  (an  English  Union  with  a  red 
field)  to  be  used  as  a  signal  on  the  approach  of  vessels  at  a  lighthouse 
near  the  entrance  of  Boston  harbor. 

In  1775  the  same  flag  was  used  in  New  York,  but  bearing  the  in¬ 
scription,  “  George  Rex,  and  the  liberties  of  America,”  and  on  the  re¬ 
verse,  “no  Popery.”  While  in  Connecticut,  the  motto  employed  was, 
“  qui  transtulit  sustinet,”  which  is  understood  to  mean,  “  God  who  trans¬ 
planted  us  hither  will  support  us.” 

About  the  same  time,  April  29,  1775,  the  Massachusetts  Provincial 
Congress,  adopted  a  white  flag  as  a  standard  for  their  colonial  cruisers, 
with  the  motto,  “Appeal  to  heaven,” — and  a  pine  tree  in  the  centre. 

A  combination  of  the  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  mottoes,  omit¬ 
ting  the  tree,  was  adopted  on  the  red  Union  flag  of  the  Colonies,  by  the 
armies  of  the  Colonists,  before  Boston  ;  and  this  flag  was  unfolded  by 
General  Isaac  Putnam,  on  Prospect  Hill,  July  18th,  1775,  after  the 
reading  of  the  Declaration  of  the  Continental  Congress,  setting  forth 
the  causes  and  necessity  of  taking  up  arms. 

On  the  2d  day  of  January,  1776,  after  the  Union  of  the  thirteen 
Colonies  was  effected,  Washington  hoisted  the  great  Union  flag,  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  Union  of  the  Crosses  and  thirteen  red  and  white  stripes, 
the  number  of  Colonies  in  the  Union. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  state,  that  stripes  or  ribbons  was  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  badge  in  common  use  among  the  officers  who  were  ununi¬ 
formed  in  the  colonial  army,  according  to  the  suggestion  and  by  the 
orders  of  General  Washington.  Hence  it  has  been  inferred  that  the 
idea  of  red  and  white  stripes  in  the  field  of  the  great  Union  flag  of  the 
United  American  Colonies  owes  its  origin  to  the  above  circumstance. 

The  red,  white  and  blue  colors  of  our  flag  emblematic  of  defence  to 
oppression,  purity  and  Union,  are  probably  derived  from  the  colors 
exhibited  on  the  banners  and  ensigns  of  the  early  Kings  of  England 
and  Scotland,  or  their  patron  saints.  The  banner  of  St.  George  was 
white  charged  with  red,  that  of  St.  Andrew  was  blue  charged  with  white. 

Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  blue  was  a  favorite  color  of  Wash¬ 
ington  ;  when  he  commanded  the  Continental  army,  he  adopted  as  his 
badge  of  recognition  a  light  blue  ribbon,  which  he  wore  across  his 
breast,  between  his  coat  and  waistcoat. 

Again,  the  prevailing  colors  in  the  flag  appear  to  have  been  those 
adopted  to  give  nationality  to  the  uniform  of  the  army  of  the  Colonies ; 
the  facings  of  the  blue  coat  were  red,  and  the  color  of  the  plumes  white, 
tipped  with  red. 
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NOTES  OF  A  DISCOURSE, 

DELIVERED  BY  REV.  J.  V.  ECKERT  BEFORE  I1IS  CHARGE,  MAY  5,  1861. 

“Be  not  hasty  in  thy  spirit  to  be  angry.” — Ec.  vii:  9. 

Just  at  this  time,  when  the  people  are  unusually  excited  with  rumors 
of  war,  the  consideration  of  a  subject  of  this  character  is  in  place.  Too 
hasty  action  may  to  some  extent  defeat  our  designs.  And  especially 
Christians,  ministers  and  laymen,  may  be,  under  the  present  circumstan¬ 
ces,  controlled  too  much  by  the  feeling  of  enmity.  Too  much  Christian 
fuel  may  be  added  to  the  fire  of  enthusiasm  that  is  heating  the  people. 
If  there  is  need  at  all  for  prudence  and  discretion  in  times  like  these, 
the  warning  is  proper  from  the  ministry.  If  the  church  does  not  main¬ 
tain  its  dignity  and  calmness,  what  can  we  expect  of  the  State. 

Patriotism  may  be  overdone.  We,  therefore,  think  it  the  duty  of  the 
pulpit,  to  caution  men  against  such  hastiness  and  inconsiderateness  as 
might  lead  to  unhappy  and  disastrous  consequences.  He  that  carefully 
and  deliberately  weighs  a  matter,  and  counts  the  cost  before  acting, 
will  always  act  more  wisely  and  firmly.  This  is  tru.e  in  the  case  of 
States  or  individuals,  in  earthly  as  well  as  spiritual  things.  The  sin  of 
the  State  is  always,  that  it  is  controlled  altogether  by  temporal  con¬ 
siderations  and  feelings.  The  church  must  look  beyond  the  present  life, 
and  think  how  actions  here  bear  on  the  life  beyond.  “  The  prudent 
man  looketh  well  to  his  going.”  (Prov.  14:  15.)  And  “the  wisdom 
of  the  prudent  is  to  understand  his  way.”  (8.)  And  it  is  said,  “  Dis¬ 
cretion  is  the  better  part  of  valor.” 

For  the  pulpit  to  oppose  what  we  conceive  to  be  a  just  defence  of  our 
rights  and  government  would  be  scripturally  wrong,  and  a  sin  against 
the  State ;  but  to  use  the  holy  sword  of  divine  truth,  to  excite  men’s 
wrathful  passions,  and  stir  their  laboring  souls  to  the  highest  fighting 
pitch,  we  consider  unwise.  Because  “  wrath  stirreth  up  strife,”  (Prov. 
15:  18.)  And  “the  wrath  of  man  worketh  not  the  righteousness  of 
God.”  Ja.  1 :  20. 

The  Christian  man,  or  people,  must  never  forget  their  high  calling 
and  character,  and  therefore,  never  descend  to  the  level  of  the  rabble 
and  ungodly  in  their  feelings  and  mental  attitude  toward  an  enemy. 
Whatever  of  chastisement  we  may  conclude  enemies  deserve,  let  it  never 
be  given  in  the  spirit  of  hatred.  This  would  not  be  gospel.  Christ  has 
commanded,  “  Love  your  enemies,  bless  them  that  curse  you,  do  good 
to  them  that  hate  you,  and  pray  for  them  which  despitefully  use  you  and 
persecute  you.”  (Matt.  5  :  44.) 

Many  we  fear  among  us,  who,  feeling  that  the  North  has  forborne  too 
long  perhaps,  and  literally  when  smote  on  the  right  cheek,  turned  to 
the  enemy  the  other  also  for  peace,  may  lose  their  Christian  temper  and 
gve  vent  to  feelings  by  no  means  allowable  in  the  believer.  We  have 
heard  of  persons,  who  have,  in  their  unsanctified  zeal  for  their  country, 
unfortunately, ‘‘sent  forth  a  violent  tirade  of  abuse  and  insult  toward  the 
rebels  of  the  South,  that  savored  too  much  of  the  spirit  of  the  evil  one 
for  a  professing  Christian. 
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If  our  Southern  brethren — for  such  they  are  by  nature  and  grace — 
have  become  insubordinate,  and  assumed  a  belligerent  attitude  toward 
the  government,  which  has  fostered  and  protected  them,  and  it  is  driven 
to  the  alternative  of  exercising  its  military  power  in  self-defence,  and  to 
crush  out  the  rebellious  spirit,  let  it  be  done,  notwithstanding,  in  the 
spirit  of  love.  All  chastisement  to  be  lawful  and  scriptural  must  be  for 
the  good  of  the  chastised.  This  is  the  feeling  our  Saviour  inculcates  in 
the  passage,  Luke  22 :  35-38,  4*1-53,  in  commanding  the  apostles  to 
prepare  for  dangers  and  difficulties,  but  not  to  use  the  sword  prema¬ 
turely  or  unnecessarily. 

As  Christians,  when  war  becomes  unavoidable,  we  shonld  see  that 
feelings  of  humanity,  Christian  brotherhood,  and  good  will  actuate  us. 
Under  such  circumstances,  there  is  danger  of  us  being  moved  more  by 
the  feelings  and  motions  of  enmity  and  carnal  retribution,  than  those  of 
love  and  profitable  chastisement.  The  principle  of  retaliation  should 
find  no  place  in  our  hearts.  This  our  Lord  condemned  in  the  Jews 
when  he  said  to  his  disciples,  “  resist  not  evil.” 

If,  from  any  of  the  language  of  our  Saviour,  we  should  endeavor  to 
make  it  appear  that  He  favored  a  belligerent  or  war-waging  spirit,  we 
wrest  his  peaceable  words.  It  is  rather  by  implication,  than  by  express 
command,  that  we  from  the  gospel  can  justify  war  in  any  case,  between 
a  professedly  Christian  people.  When  we  say  by  implication,  we  mean 
this  :  1st.  Civil  government  is  of  divine  authority.  (Rom.  xiii :  3-4.) 
2d.  Obedience  to  civil  authority  is  commanded.  (Matt,  xxii :  20.  Tit. 
iii:  1.  1  Pet.  ii:  13-15.)  3d.  Therefore,  if  the  government  gets  into 

hostilities  we  must  take  up  arms.  To  not  be  willing  to  do  this,  is  prov¬ 
ing  ourselves  disloyal,  and  therefore  indirectly  resist  a  command  of  God. 

In  other  language  you  are  required,  as  a  Christian,  to  be  loyal  to  the 
government ;  that  government,  for  its  maintenance  and  safety,  and  the 
peace  and  prosperity  of  its  citizens,  finds  it  necessary  to  enter  into  hos¬ 
tilities  ;  you  as  a  citizen  are  called  into  the  army ;  you  are,  therefore, 
by  implication  bound  to  take  up  arms  in  defence  of  your  country ;  in 
this  way  the  gospel  requires  us  to  go  to  war,  and  justifies  a  Christian  in 
defending  his  rights  by  arms.  And  if  that  war  should  even  be  an 
unjust  one — one  which  could  not  be  justified  in  policy,  according  to 
the  precept,  “Love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself,”  still  the  individual  is  not 
guilty  of  sin,  but  the  official  heads  of  the  government  are. 

But  if,  in  the  exercise  of  our  elective  franchise  or  vote,  we  should  be 
consciously  provoking  hostilities  of  an  unjust  character,  or  purposely 
and  knowingly  in  any  way  as  citizens  act  so  as  to  bring  our  government 
into  a  state  of  war,  then  we  become  guilty  as  individuals,  and  violate  as 
such,  the  command  “  Thou  shaft  not  kill.”  And  the  more  free  and  lib¬ 
eral  the  government,  the  greater  the  sin  of  its  citizens,  if  their  privileges 
be  thus  wrongly  exercised. 

War  may  thus  be  caused  by  the  people,  and  the  official  heads  be  but  the 
directors  of  the  actions  produced.  They  may  be  by  the  people  thus 
compelled  to  go  to  war,  when  the  responsibility  will  rest  upon  the 
former,  for  whatever  evils  may  be  done.  And  the  people,  against  their 
will,  may  be  driven  into  war  by  their  official  heads,  when  the  responsi¬ 
bility  will  rest  directly  on  the  heads  of  the  latter. 

Let  us  not  then  be  too  hasty  in  time  of  peace  or  war,  but  act  with 
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care,  prudence  and  forethought.  And  that  whatever  evils  we  may  in 
the  providence  of  God,  experience  and  see,  that  we  have  not  designedly 
by  our  own  actions  brought  them  on  us.  Let  all  cultivate  a  holy  and 
well  tempered  enthusiasm  and  love  for  country,  that  is  firm  and  genuine, 
and  not  spasmodic  and  wavering.  For  the  very  spirit  of  the  whole 
Bible  is  that  of  freedom — freedom  for  body  and  soul.  Our  Saviour 
knew  that  before  the  enlightening,  elevating,  and  sanctifying  influence 
of  the  gospel,  despotism,  sin,  and  hell  could  not  stand.  If  Jesus,  kiug 
of  saints,  reigns  within,  no  crushing  unrighteous  force  can  long  rule 
without ;  and  the  human  fetters  that  binds  the  souls  and  bodies  of  men, 
will,  ere  long,  give  way  to  liberty  and  truth. 


THE  STAR  SPANGLED  BANNER. 

0  sat,  can  you  see,  by  the  dawn’s  early  light, 

What  so  proudly  we  bailed  at  the  twilight’s  last  gleaming  ? 
Whose  broad  stripes  and  bright  stars  through  the  perilous  tight, 
O’er  the  ramparts  we  watched,  were  so  gallantly  streaming; 
And  the  rocket’s  red  glare,  the  bombs  bursting  in  air, 

Gave  proof  through  the  night  that  our  flag  was  still  there : 

0  say,  does  that  Star  Spangled  banner  yet  ware 
O’er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave. 

On  that  shore,  dimly  seen  through  the  mists  of  the  deep, 

Where  the  foe’s  haughty  host  in  dread  silence  reposes, 

What  is  that  which  the  breeze,  o’er  the  towering  steep, 

As  it  fitfully  blows,  now  conceals,  now  diseloses  ? 

Now  it  catches  the  gleam  of  the  morning’s  first  beam, 

In  full  glory  reflected  now  shines  in  the  stream : 

’Tis  the  Star  Spangled  Banner;  0  long  may  it  wave 
O’er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave ! 

And  where  are  the  foes  who  so  Tauntingly  swore 
That  the  havoc  of  war,  and  the  battle’s  confusion, 

A  heme  and  a  country  should  leave  us  no  more : 

Their  blood  has  washed  out  their  foul  footstep's  pollution  ; 

No  refuge  could  save  the  hireling  and  slave 
From  the  terror  of  flight,  or  the  gloom  of  the  grave ; 

And  the  Star  Spangled  Banner  in  triumph  doth  wave 
O’er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  homo  of  the  brave  l 

0,  thus  be  it  ever,  when  freemen  shall  stand 

Between  their  loved  homes  and  the  war’s  desolation  ; 

Blest  with  victory  and  peace,  may  the  heav’n-rescued  land 
Praise  the  Power  that  hath  made  and  preserved  us  a  nation! 
Then  conquer  we  must,  when  our  cause  it  is  just, 

And  this  be  our  motto,  “  In  God  is  our  trust ;” 

And  the  Star  Spangled  Banner  in  triumph  shall  wave 
O’er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave ! 
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XXXIV. 

THE  LADDER  OF  MERCY. 

Eight  steps  or  randies,  has  the  Ladder  of  Mercy,  says  Mainonides. 

The  first  and  lowest  is  when  one  gives  alms  against  his  will  and  with¬ 
out  pleasure. 

The  second  is  when  one  gives  willingly,  but  gives  not  in  proportion 
to  the  needs  of  the  one  who  is  suffering  want. 

The  third  is  when  one  gives  willingly,  and  according  to  the  wants  of 
the  needy,  but  gives  not  till  help  has  been  asked. 

The  fourth  is  when  one  gives  willingly  and  according  to  the  wants  of 
the  needy,  but  places  it  into  the  hand  of  the  poor  one  and  thus  awak¬ 
ens  in  him  the  painful  feeling  of  shame. 

The  fifth  has  this  peculiarity,  that  alms  are  given  in  such  a  way 
that  the  poor  one  who  receives  them  knows  his  benefactor,  but  the 
receiver  is  not  known  to  the  giver.  Thus  did  many  of  our  ancestors. 
They  placed  money  in  secret  nooks,  that  the  poor  might  take  it  unseen 
and  unknown. 

The  sixth  step  is  still  higher.  This  is  when  one  knows  the  recipients 
of  his  gifts,  but  they  know  not  him.  So  our  ancestors  were  in  the  habit 
of  ordaining  in  regard  to  alms-giving.  They  sent  their  alms  to  the 
dwellings  of  the  poor  and  were  careful  to  have  themselves  and  their 
names  unknown. 

The  seventh  step  is  still  more  meritorious.  This  shows  mercy  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  benefactor  knows  not  those  whom  he  relieves,  and 
those  aided  know  not  their  benefactors.  Thus  did  our  merciful  fathers 
when  the  temple  yet  sto«d.  Eor  in  this  holy  sanctuary  there  was  a 
place  called  the  closet  of  silence  or  unostentatiousness.  Into  this  treas¬ 
ury  the  pious  laid  what  their  generous  hearts  bade  them  give,  and  with 
like  unostentatious  silence  were  the  families  of  the  worthy  poor  provided 
for  from  its  contents. 

But  the  eighth,  and  the  best  step  among  all  is  when  mercy  is  exer¬ 
cised  in  advance  of  want,  to  prevent  poverty,  either  by  giving  to  the 
brother  who  was  falling  behind,  a  liberal  gift,  or  lending  him  money,  or 
teaching  him  how  to  support  himself,  so  that  he  may  have  an  honorable 
means  of  subsistence,  and  might  not  be  compelled  to  the  humiliating 
necessity  of  stretching  forth  his  hand  for  alms.  To  this  the  Holy 
Scriptures  allude  when  it  is  said:  “If  thy  brother  be  waxen  poor,  and 
fallen  in  decay  with  thee ;  then  thou  shalt  relieve  him :  yea,  though  he 
be  a  stranger,  or  a  sojourner;  that  he  may  live  with  thee.  (Lev.  xxv: 
35.)  This  is  the  highest  step  in  mercy,  and  the  top  of  its  golden 
ladder. 
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XXXV. 

HONESTY. 

Have  we  not  all  one  father  ?  lias  not  one  God  created  us  ?  why  do  we 
deal  treacherously  every  man  against  his  brother,  by  profaning  the  cov¬ 
enant  of  our  fathers  ?  (Mai.  ii:  10.) 

Once  on  a  time  an  Ishmaelite  sold  a  camel  to  Rabbi  Schimon,  and  the 
pupils  of  the  Rabbi  led  it  home  for  him.  Rut  when  they  took  the  sad¬ 
dle  from  it  they  found  a  necklace  of  diamonds  lying  under  the  saddle. 

"Rabbi,  Rabbi  I”  they  cried,  "The  blessing  of  the  Lord,  it  maketh 
rich!”  (Prov.  x:  22.) 

By  this  they  intended  to  imply  that  God  had  given  it  to  him. 

"  Carry  back  the  diamonds  to  the  man  from  whom  I  bought  the  ani¬ 
mal  !  said  Rabbi  Schimon.  He  only  sold  the  camel  to  me,  not  precious 
stones !” 

Accordingly  the  diamonds  were  given  back  to  the  owner,  to  his  great 
surprise ;  but  the  most  precious  of  all  diamonds  the  Rabbi  retained, 
namely,  Honesty  and  Uprightness  ! 


XXXVI. 

HE  THAT  DOES  INJUSTICE  TO  HIM  WHO  HAS  DONE  UNJUSTLY,  IS 

EQUALLY  GUILTY  WITH  HIM. 

Rabbi  Hana  dealt  largely  in  wine,  and  kept  great  quantities  of  it  on 
hand.  He  had,  however,  this  misfortune,  that  four  hundred  vessels  of  it 
spoiled  for  him,  so  that  it  was  not  fit  to  be  said.  Rabbi  Jehudah,  and 
several  other  wise  men,  came  to  comfort  him.  They  expressed  their 
sympathy  with  him  in  his  great  loss,  and  then  exhorted  him  to  consider 
his  ways  and  examine  himself. 

"My  friends,”  said  Hana,  who  was  a  truly  pious  man,  "My  friends, 
do  you  suppose  that  I  have  committed  a  sin  which  has  deserved  so 
severe  a  punishment  ? 

"And  do  you  believe,”  answered  theVise  men,  "that  the  Judge  in 
Heaven  chastises  without  reason !” 

"Very  well,”  said  Hana,  "if  you  know  any  fault  in  me  it  were  better 
that  you  should  mention  it  to  me.” 

Then  his  learned  friends  reminded  him  how  he  had  neglected  to  give 
to  his  vine-dressers  the  droppings  of  his  vineyards,  which  they  regard  as 
their  right. 

"  That  is  true,”  said  the  Rabbi  defending  himself;  "  but  what  unright¬ 
eousness  is  there  in  that  ?  Do  you  not  know  that  the  vine-dressers  are 
not  wont  to  be  very  honest,  and  take  more  than  belongs  to  them  ?” 

"Be  it  so,”  said  the  wise  men.  "But  you  forget  the  proverb  :  who¬ 
soever  steals  from  the  dishonest  man  takes  part  in  his  theft.” 

By  this  they  intended  to  imply  that  it  is  our  duty  to  act  honestly  even 
towards  the  dishonest  who  take  the  advantage  of  us.  Hana  was  very 
rich,  mighty,  and  learned,  but  he  was  not  ashamed  to  acknowledge  his 
error.  He  made  good  his  error,  and  thanked  the  wise  men  for  the  les¬ 
son  they  had  taught  him. 
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ORIGIN  OF  THE  STAR-SPANGLED  BANNER. 

In  1814,  when  the  British  fleet  was  at  the  mouth  of  the  Potomac  riv¬ 
er,  and  intended  to  attack  Baltimore,  Mr.  Key  and  Mr.  Skinner  were 
sent  in  a  vessel  with  a  flag  of  truce  to  obtain  the  release  of  some  prison¬ 
ers  the  English  had  taken  in  their  expedition  against  Washington.  They 
did  not  succeed,  and  were  told  that  the  prisoners  would  be  detained  till 
after  the  attack  had  been  made  against  Baltimore.  Accordingly,  they 
went  in  their  own  vessel,  strongly  guarded  with  the  British  fleet,  as  it 
sailed  up  the  Patapsco,  and  when  they  came  in  sight  of  Fort  McHenry, 
a  short  distance  below  the  city,  they  could  see  the  American  Flag  flying 
on  the  ramparts.  As  the  day  closed,  the  bombardment  of  the  Fort  com¬ 
menced,  and  Mr.  Key  and  Mr.  Skinner  remained  on  deck  all  night, 
watching  with  deep  anxiety  every  shell  that  was  fired.  While  the  bom¬ 
bardment  continued,  it  was  sufficient  proof  that  the  Fort  had  not  been 
surrendered.  It  suddenly  ceased,  sometime  before  day,  but  as  they  had 
no  communication  with  any  of  the  enemy’s  ships,  they  did  not  know 
whether  the  Fort  had  surrendered,  or  the  attack  on  it  had  been  aban¬ 
doned.  They  paced  the  deck  the  rest  of  the  night  in  painful  suspense, 
watching  with  intense  anxiety  for  the  return  of  day.  At  length  the 
light  came,  and  they  saw  that  “Our  Flag  was  still  there,”  and  soon 
they  were  informed  that  the  attack  had  failed.  In  the  fervor  of  the 
moment  Mr.  Key  took  an  old  letter  from  his  pocket,  and  on  its  back 
wrote  the  most  of  his  celebrated  song,  finishing  it  before  he  reached 
Baltimore.  He  showed  it  to  his  friend,  Judge  Nicholson,  who  was  so 
pleased  with  it  that  he  placed  it  at  once  in  the  hands  of  the  Printer, 
and  in  an  hour  after,  it  was  all  over  the  city,  and  hailed  with  enthu¬ 
siasm,  and  took  its  place  at  once  as  a  National  Song. 

The  air  of  The  Star-spangled  Banner  is  not  original,  and  is  not 
even  American.  It  belongs  to  the  old  song : 

“When  Bibo  went  down  to  the  regions  below,” 

Which  may  be  found  in  any  antiquated  collection  of  English  social  and 
convivial  ballads.  But  it  is  completely  Americanized,  and  the  music, 
without  the  words,  thrills  the  patriotic  heart  in  these  times  of  the  coun¬ 
try’s  troubles,  quite  as  much  as  the  stirring  verses  do. 

The  above  note  of  the  history  and  author  of  our  National  Song,  we 
take  from  the  Phila.  Evening  Bulletin.  We  remember  of  having  seen, 
some  years  ago,  a  collection  of  Mr.  Key’s  Poems.  In  the  Preface,  a 
lengthy  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Star-spangled  Banner  was  given, 
in  substance  the  same  as  the  above.  Mr.  Key  was  a  lawyer,  and  if  we 
remember  right,  a  native  of  Frederick  county,  Maryland.  Barton  Key, 
who  was  shot  by  Sickles,  in  Washington,  a  year  or  two  ago,  was  a  son  of 
his.  The  old  gentleman  is  said  to  have  been  an  excellent  man,  and  a 
consistent  Christian. 
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This  is  the  season  of  growth.  All  nature  is  alive  and  fresh.  It  is 
pleasant  to  behold,  and  instructive  to  study  the  growth  of  plants  and 
seeds.  Our  Saviour  drew  many  of  His  hqavenly  lessons  from  the  vine¬ 
yards,  the  fields  and  the  groves.  Calling  our  attention  to  the  lilies  of 
the  field,  he  bids  us  “consider  how  they  grow.”  Growing  plants  and 
trees,  apart  from  any  material  benefit  to  be  derived  from  them,  is  of  the 
highest  profit ;  not  only  on  account  of  pleasure  yielded  by  observation 
of  the  beautiful  process,  but  also  by  the  valuable  suggestions  they  give 
of  super-sensuous  truth. 

This  being  our  view  of  the  matter,  we  are  always  growing  something 
for  its  own  dear  sake.  Philosophy  would  not  allow  us  to  believe  that 
plants  themselves  enjoy  an  exquisite  pleasure  in  growing,  but  poetry, 
far  more  liberal  and  less  severe,  sweetly  encourages  the  idea.  We  go 
with  the  poetic  view;  philosophy  may  have  the  other.  We  cannot, 
however,  forbear  giving  the  crusty  science  a  little  snub,  by  merely  ask¬ 
ing  :  If  plants  find  no  pleasure  in  growing,  why  are  they  so  fond  of  it. 
Grow  they  will.  The  poplar  and  willow  rail  grow  on  a  fence.  The 
mullein  which  you  cast  over  the  fence  into  the  road,  will  curl  up  its  head 
and  grow  as  long  as  it  can.  The  water-lily  in  the  bottom  of  the  dis¬ 
mal  pond,  the  sea-weed  in  the  salt  water,  the  potato  in  the  cellar,  the 
onion  in  the  garret,  the  parasite  on  the  tree,  the  moss  and  grass  on  the 
housetop,  the  grass  in  the  hard-beaten  path — all,  grow,  grow,  grow  ! 
It  is  their  nature  to  grow,  and  to  follow  out  their  nature  we  should  sup¬ 
pose  must  be  pleasant. 

See,  too,  how  pleasant  everything  that  grows  appears  to  the  view ; 
and  the  more  it  grows  the  pleasanter  it  looks.  When  the  ground  is  too 
dry  or  the  air  too  cold,  how  vegetation  droops  and  seems  sad.  When 
.  again  the  warm  sun  comes  out  from  behind  the  clouds  and  when  the 
refreshing  summer  shower  comes  down  like  a  blessing,  what  a  smile  of 
satisfaction  plays  over  the  face  of  nature.  “  Thou  waterest  the  ridges 
thereof  abundantly  :  thou  settlest  the  furrows  thereof :  thou  makest  it 
soft  with  showers :  thou  blessest  the  springing  thereof.  Thou  crownest 
the  year  with  Thy  goodness  ;  and  thy  paths  drop  fatness.  They  drop 
upon  the  pastures  of  the  wilderness :  and  the  little  hills  rejoice  on  every 
side.  The  pastures  are  clothed  with  flocks ;  the  valleys  also  are  cov¬ 
ered  over  with  corn:  they  shout  for  joy,  they  also  sing.” 

Having  now  put  the  philosophers  to  flight,  we  are  prepared  to  exhort 
our  readers,  not  only  to  witness  with  pleasure  what  is  growing  around 
them,  but  also  to  encourage  growth  by  planting  and  tilling.  Our  first 
parents,  Adam  and  Eve,  even  in  their  holy  estate  in  Paradise,  were 
directed  to  till  and  keep  the  garden  into  which  God  had  placed  them. 
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It  was  an  exercise  congenial  to  a  peaceful,  sinless  life.  For  other  rea¬ 
sons,  but  partly  for  this  also,  do  we  so  naturally  connect  innocence  with 
rural  life.  Certainly,  love  for  planting  and  growing  has  in  it  an  eleva¬ 
ting  power. 

Plant  trees !  shade  trees,  fruit  trees,  flowering  trees.  Help  to  make 
the  earth  more  beautiful,  and  especially  that  dear  spot — your  own  home. 
Every  charm  you  add  to  it  will  return  its  blessing  to  yourself  and  the 
family  to  which  you  belong ;  and  how  much  of  this  charm  comes  through 
trees  and  flowers ! 


THE  MORNING  LAND  OF  LIFE. 

I  dwelt  in  a  bright  land  far  away — 

A  beautiful  morning  land — 

Where  the  winds  and  wild  birds  sung  all  day, 

And  the  waves,  repeating  their  roundelay, 

Danced  over  the  golden  sand. 

I  know  the  paths  over  its  low  green  hills, 

The  banks  where  its  violets  grow, 

The  osier  clumps  by  its  laughing  rills, 

And  the  color  its  every  flower  distils, 

Though  I  left  it  long  ago. 

I  know  where  the  sybil  Summer  weaves 
The  charm  of  her  sweetest  spells 
Where  the  soft  south  wind  and  the  low  voiced  leaves 
Make  a  touching  plaint,  like  spirit  that  grieves 
In  the  heart  of  a  rose-lipped  shell. 

I  know  the  cliff  where  the  lichen  clings, 

And  the  crimson  berries  grow  ; 

Where  the  mist  are  woven  in  rainbow  rings, 

And  the  cascade  leaps  with  its  snowy  wings 
To  the  shadowy  pool  below. 

But,  alas !  for  me,  its  pleasant  bowers, 

And  the  radiant  bloom  they  wore, 

The  birds  that  sung,  and  the  sunny  showers, 

That  kisses  the  lips  of  the  fair  young  flowers, 

Are  never,  never  more  ! 

Ah,  no  !  the  heart  that  has  learned  for  years 
The  love  of  sorrow  and  pain  ; 

The  eyes  bedimmed  by  time  and  tears, 

The  lips  grown  pale  with  unspoken  fears, 

Can  never  return  again. 

Yet,  Eden  home  of  the  Eden  time, 

When  my  lonely  heart  rebels, 

Thy  voices  come  through  rust  and  rime 
Of  the  weary  world,  like  the  soothing  chime 
Of  distant  Snnday  bells. 

And  when  my  path  in  future  seems 
With  clouds  and  darkness  rife, 

I  wander  away,  in  my  waking  dreams, 

To  thy  dewy  bowers  and  sunny  streams, 

Sweet  Morning  Land  of  Life. 
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In  the  evening  twilight, 

’Mid  the  evil  days, 

Age  laments  the  errors 
Of  its  youthful  ways. 

Had  it  loved  the  caution  more, 

And  the  promise  less, 

It  had  found  how  lips  that  warn 
Are  the  lips  that  bless. 

In  youth — if  it  is  ever  done — must  the  foundations  be  laid  for  a  pure, 
useful*  and  beautiful  life.  Sin  is  not  only  the  source  of  the  evil,  it  is  also 
the  source  of  the  ugly — it  brings  not  only  guilt  but  also  shame.  It  is  a 
constant  habit  of  the  scriptures  to  speak  of  sin  as  defilement  and  pollu¬ 
tion,  and  sinners  are  described  as  unclean.  Their  way  is  spoken  of  as 
an  unclean  way.  The  way  of  the  saint,  on  the  other  hand,  is  spoken  of 
as  the  wav  of  holiness,  in  which  the  unclean  cannot  walk.  Christians 
are  described  as  those  that  are  washed  and  purified,  and  heaven  their 
final  home  as  a  place  into  which  nothing  that  is  defiled  shall  enter.  The 
garments  of  the  saints  are  said  to  be  pure  and  white,  whilst  those  of 
sinners  are  designated  as  filthy  rags. 

Every  young  person  should  regard  it  as  the  first  great  business  of  his 
life,  by  all  divine  helps,  to  make  clean  his  path  through  life. 

This  world  is  a  fallen  world,  and  sin  fills  it  with  defilements.  The 
verv  earth  on  which  we  walk  is  cursed  and  unclean  by  traces  and  tracks 
of  sin.  The  air  which  we  breathe  is  under  the  dominion  of  the  author 
of  sin — the  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air.  Society  meets  us  on  all 
sides  with  polluting  touch,  and  is  ready  to  take  us  into  its  unclean  em¬ 
brace.  To  all  our  senses  it  presents  its  defilements.  To  our  eyes  ap¬ 
pears  the  pride  of  life  ;  to  our  ears,  profanity,  blasphemy,  the  whispers 
of  unbelief,  and  the  syren  seducements  of  earthly  pleasure.  In  the 
strong  language  of  the  prophet,  “  Our  habitation  is  in  the  midst  of  de¬ 
ceit.”  The  very  friendship  of  the  world  is  enmity  to  God.  Even  the 
beauty  and  loveliness  of  the  world  and  the  attractions  of  its  hollow  but 
gilded  joys,  only  chain  us  with  more  insidious  deception  down  to  earth, 
and  make  us  better  satisfied  to  dwell  in  these  low  grounds  of  sin. 

To  these  outward  influences  of  a  defiling  character  must  be  added 
the  inward  disposition  of  the  natural  heart  to  fall  in  with  these  defiling 
influences  and  to  love  them.  Temptations  from  without  would  be  com¬ 
paratively  powerless  were  the  heart  well  fortified  with  holy  repugnance 
to  them.  Outward  foes  become  weak  if  the  camp  and  the  fort  are 
strong.  But,  alas  !  in  this  case  the  heart  of  the  natural  mau  does  not 
only  lie  open  and  defenceless,  but  the  camp  itself  is  filled  with  traitors ; 
and  the  heart  has  dispositions  which  themsylves  long  to  be  in  the  hands 
of  these  outward  besiegers. 
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See  where  rebellious  passions  rage, 

And  fierce  desires  and  lusts  engage  ; 

The  meanest  foe  of  all  that  train, 

Has  thousands  and  ten  thousands  slain. 

Who  will  deny  that  the  heart  by  nature  loves  sin  ?  Who  will  deny  that 
it  is  not  more  easy  to  do  evil  than  to  do  good  ?  Does  not  all  experience 
show  that  the  young  are  more  easily  led  upon  the  wrong  than  upon  the 
right  way.  See  what  religious  restraints  are  necessary  to  curb  the  nat¬ 
ural  dispositions  to  sin  ;  and  when  all  this  is  done,  many  do  not  yield  to 
wisdom’s  voice  but  go  on  to  death  through  all  the  restraints  and  con¬ 
straints  of  grace.  “That  which  is  born  by  the  flesh  is  flesh;”  so  all 
wisdom  from  heaven  exclaims,  and  so  all  experience  of  earth  answers. 

Such  then  is  the  region  of  polluting  influences  through  which  the  path 
of  the  young  lies.  Certain  defilement  and  certain  final  ruin  awaits 
them,  unless  they  yield  to  the  voice  of  gracious  wisdom  which  exhorts 
them  to  “cleanse  their  way.”  The  young  can  and  ought  to  do  some¬ 
thing  to  avoid  the  evil  that  lies  in  their  path.  They  are  not  to  sit  down 
and  wait  till  it  is  overcome  for  them  ;  they  are  to  enter  manfully  upon 
the  great  duty  themselves,  as  on  the  mission  and  work  which  God  has 
assigned  them. 

We  would  not  be  understood  to  teach  that  the  young  are  able  of 
themselves  to  escape  the  pollutions  of  the  world.  This  would  be  con¬ 
trary  to  the  teachings  of  the  scriptures,  which  teach  that  of  ourselves 
we  can  do  nothing.  He  that  trusts  in  his  own  heart  is  a  fool ;  he  only 
is  strong  who  distrusts  himself  and  seeks  the  aid  of  divine  grace.  He 
that  would  succeed  in  this  warfare  with  evil  must  look  to  God,  who  alone 
can  create  in  him  a  clean  heart,  and  renew  in  him  a  right  spirit  ;  but  then 
he  is  also  to  look  to  his  way  and  seek  to  walk  in  holiness  and  righteous¬ 
ness  all  the  days  of  his  life.  He  is  to  seek  to  direct  his  feet  in  the  way  of 
purity,  and  thus  to  escape  innate  defilements,  and  the  power  and  danger 
of  outward  temptations.  There  are  paths  through  life  which  are  less 
dangerous  than  others  ;  by  choosing  these  he  may  be  successful  in  main¬ 
taining  purity  of  character  and  life. 

First  of  all  should  every  young  person  seek  to  keep  his  soul  from 
coming  in  contact  with  outward  defilements.  Every  sin  into  which  he 
suffers  himself  to  be  drawn  will  defile  his  path.  When  he  arrives  at  the 
end  of  his  life  and  looks  back,  the  course  of  his  life  will  seem  to  him  like 
a  path,  and  every  sinful  act,  will  seem  like  a  spot  of  hateful  defilement. 
Thus  if  he  sins  much  his  wray  will  be  filthy  and  unclean. 

How  different  to  different  persons  must  the  backward  track  of  life 
seem.  One  finds  his  way  covered  with  the  marks  of  sin  and  crime  of 
which  another  knows  nothing  at  all.  Much  of  the  path  of  every  young 
person  who  reads  this  article  is  yet  unmarked  before  him.  He  is  called 
upon  to  determine  what  it  shall  be.  Even  the  short  part  of  his  path 
which  he  has  already  cast  behind  him  may  present  some  unclean  spots  ; 
this  is  only  a  trifling  specimen  of  what  he  will  be  compelled  to  see,  and 
to  bewail  with  hopeless  bitterness,  when  he  stands  at  his  own  grave,  and 
looks  back  over  the  path  of  his  life.  Every  young  person  should  avoid 
defiling  the  souls  and  the  path  of  others.  We  are  social  beings,  and  as 
such  we  come  in  contact  with  each  other  and  exert  upon  each  other  a 
lasting  influence.  We  may  thus  be  the  instruments  in  the  hands  of  sin 
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to  shape  the  way  and  the  destinies  of  others.  How  many  an  one’s  path¬ 
way  through  life  would  not  be  what  it  is  were  it  not  for  others.  These 
defiling  influences  which  we  cast  upon  others  as  we  pass  along  through 
life  will  also  stand  in  horrid  and  horrifying  relief  against  the  dark  and 
gloomy  path  which  rises  to  our  remembrance  at  the  end  of  our  own 
path.  If  we  shed  around  us  pure  influences,  these  will  be  as  bright  way 
marks  along  our  path,  so  that  when  memory  reviews  the  acts  of  our  life 
it  will  walk  in  a  bright  and  clean  path.  We  will  thus  not  only  walk  in 
a  pure  path  ourselves  but  leave  clean  tracks  upon  those  whom  we  pass. 
But,  on  the  contrary,  if  our  defilements  brush  upon  others  along  our 
path  it  will  leave  our  way  defiled  ;  just  as  when  one  with  greasy  clothing 
passes  through  a  company,  the  traces  and  drippings  of  his  own  filthy 
robes  will  mark  his  path  upon  others. 

How  different  in  this  respect  also  must  the  ways  of  different  persons 
seem  to  them  w’hen  they  look  back  from  the  grave.  Take  for  instance 
any  young  member  of  the  church.  Let  us  suppose  him  to  be  truly 
pious.  He  is  diligent  to  cleanse  his  own  heart,  and  also  his  way,  among 
his  companions.  In  the  congregation,  in  the  Sabbath  School,  in  the 
circle  of  his  own  companions,  he  is  active,  consistent,  and  blameless,  and 
leaves  daily  an  influence  for  good  upon  the  heart  and  mind  of  those 
with  whom  he  comes  in  contact.  As  he  grows  older,  he  grows  in  grace 
and  in  the  knowledge  of  Christ,  and  becomes  daily  wiser,  better,  and 
more  useful.  He  endeavors  to  walk  in  all  holy  obedience  towards  all 
men.  At  last  he  draws  towards  the  end  of  life.  Calm  and  serene  as  a 
summer  sun  he  sinks  from  the  world,  and  looks  back  upon  the  way  he 
came  with  a  peace  that  is  worth  a  world.  How  bright  to  such  an  one 
must  the  remembrance  of  his  life  be. 

How  blest  the  righteous  when  he  dies  ! 

When  sinks  a  weary  soul  to  rest, 

How  mildly  beam  the  closing  eyes, 

How  gently  heaves  the  expiring  breast. 

So  fades  a  summer  cloud  away, 

So  sinks  the  gale  when  storms  are  o’er, 

So  gently  shuts  the  eye  of  day, 

So  dies  a  wave  along  the  shore. 

But  suppose  running  parallel  with  a  life  like  this,  the  life  of  one  who 
walked  in  transgressions  from  his  youth,  and  stains  his  life,  and  the  lives 
of  others  too,  with  many  a  crime.  Let  such  an  one  have  the  path  of  his 
life  drawn  beside  the  one  just  mentioned,  and  what  a  difference  !  Along 
his  life  are  seen  the  traces  of  his  own  defilements,  appearing  thick  and 
indelible  upon  the  souls  of  others  ! 

#  Every  young  person  ought  to  select  such  a  path  as  will  least  expose 
him  to  the  defilements  of  sin.  Some  employments  do  more  than  others  to 
expose  to  temptation  and  sin.  There  are  sins  which  more  easily  beset 
some  than  others.  Those  then  who  know  themselves  to  lie  exposed,  in 
any  way  of  predisposition  to  certain  sins,  should  not  choose  a  calling  in 
life  which  will  expose  them  to  such  entanglements.  More  than  one  case 
might  be  cited  where  conscientious  persons  changed  their  business  and 
profession  because  it  exposed  their  weak  side  to  danger.  WTe  know  of 
one  man  who  refused  to  lay  the  pavement  before  a  tavern  where  liquor 
was  sold,  because  he  would  not  endanger  his  weakness.  TTe  have  known 
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persons  who  would  hot  live  in  cities  because  of  their  temptations.  We 
know  of  one  man  who  quit  the  practice  of  the  law  because  he,  with  his 
peculiar  tendencies,  found  it  difficult  to  preserve  his  conscience  pure. 
We  know  of  another  who  quit  the  mercantile  business  for  the  same  rea¬ 
son.  While  we  freely  grant  that  all  these  callings  may  be  pursued  with¬ 
out  danger  to  some,  we  must  also  contend  at  the  same  time  that  to  some 
they  offer  peculiar  temptations.  When  therefore  any  one  discovers  that 
in  the  path  of  his  peculiar  calling  occasion  is  given  to  any  besetting  sin, 
he  is  bound  to  change  it  if  he  may  be  more  secure  in  another. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  danger  in  social  life.  Not  all  society  is 
safe.  Social  influences  are  strong,  and  many  an  one  has  been  led  astray 
by  not  choosing  his  path  carefully  in  social  life.  There  is  society  which 
will  not  only  present  no  dangers,  but  which  will  offer  direct  helps  to  a 
holy  life.  Let  this  be  chosen  by  all  who  are  anxious  to  preserve  purity 
of  life. 

A  close  observer  cannot  fail  to  fix  his  mind’s  eye  at  once  upon  instan¬ 
ces  of  young  persons  who  do  in  this  way  successfully  contend  against 
evil.  They  proceed  thoughtfully  and  with  cautious  step.  They  endea¬ 
vor  to  see  danger  ahead  and  carefully  avoid  it.  They  do  not  even 
depend  upon  their  own  caution,  but  look  to  God  for  help  in  the  earnest 
prayer  :  “  Lead  me  not  into  temptation.”  The  difference  between  these 
and  such  as  heed  not  such  counsels  is  as  great  as  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  such  as  go  slouching  through  wet  and  filthy  streets,  and  such  as 
pick  with  caution  the  best  and  dryest  of  the  pavement.  You  never  see 
them  sitting  with  vain  and  idle  persons,  they  walk  not  in  the  way  of  the 
ungodly,  nor  do  they  sit  in  the  seat  of  the  scornful.  On  Zion’s  holy 
highway  they  walk,  and  are  found  in  company  with  the  people  of  God, 
in  the  narrow  but  pleasant  paths  of  righteousness  and  peace. 


RELIGION  IN  YOUTH. 

If  tliou  dost  truly  seek  to  live 
With  all  the  joys  that  life  can  give  : 

If  thy  young  feet  would  gladly  press 
The  ways  of  peace  and  happiness ; 

Go  thou,  with  fresh  and  fervent  love, 

To  Him  who  dwells  in  light  above, 

Who  sees  ten  thousand  suns  obey, 

Yet  listen  when  the  lowly  pray. 

Cling  thou  to  Jesus  faithfully, 

As  vines  embrace  their  guardian  tree; 
Nor  shame  thy  pure  and  lofty  creed, 

Be  His  in  thought,  and  word,  and  deed  ; 

And  thou  shalt  breathe  in  his  low  world, 
An  eagle  chain’d,  with  wings  unfurl’d, 
Prepar’d  when  once  thy  bonds  are  riven, 
To  soar  away,  and  flee  to  heaven. 
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ORIGIN  OF  PLANTS. 

The  following  table,  giving  the  native  countries  of  various  plants,  has 
been  carefully  prepared,  and  will  be  found  valuable  for  reference  : 

Apple  (wild)  England  ;  almond,  Asia  Minor ;  artichoke,  Brazil ;  ar¬ 
bor  vitte,  North  America  ;  arrow  root,  South  America  and  West  Indies  ; 
bean,  Egypt ;  beach,  England  and  America ;  barley,  mountains  of  Hi¬ 
malaya  ;  buckwheat,  Siberia  and  Tartary  ;  broom  shrub,  Europe  ;  choc¬ 
olate,  Mexico;  coffee,  Upper  Ethiopia;  chickory  (wild)  Germany ; 
clovers,  native  plants  ;  celery,  Germany  ;  cherry,  Asiatic  Turkey^ chick 
pea,  South  of  Europe;  cabbage,  Sicily  and  Naples ;  carrawav,  Germany; 
carrot,  Asia  ;  cucumber,  East  Indies  ;  currants,  Southern  Europe  ;  cit¬ 
ron,  Media  ;  dill,  East ;  dock,  ten  varieties,  England  ;  duck  weecRfour 
species,  England;  egg  plant,  Africa;  elder,  Englaud;  fern,  Europe  ; 
fig,  India;  flax  or  linseed,  S.  Europe;  Fuller’s  teasel,  (wild)  S.  Europe; 
garden  oraclie,  Tartary  ;  garden  cress,  Egypt ;  gooseberry,  Southern 
Europe  and  North  America  ;  goose  foot,  thirteen  species  in  Britain,  and 
ten  or  twelve  in  North  America  ;  gourd,  East ;  grasses,  mostly  native 
plants ;  grape,  Persia  ;  hazel  nut,  Europe  ;  hemp,  India  ;  hemp,  Indian, 
North  America;  hickory,  eight  species  in  North  America;  hops,  Ger¬ 
many;  horse  radish,  Southern  Europe;  horse-bean,  Caspian  Sea  ;  holly, 
nine  species  in  United  States ;  hyssop,  Siberia;  koriander,  (wild)  near 
Mediterranean  ;  lintel,  (wiWl)  shores  of  Mediterranean  ;  lupin,  from  the 
Levant ;  maize,  America  ;  madder,  East ;  mangel  wurzel,  shores  of 
Mediterranean  ;  mandrake,  Southern  Europe  ;  medler,  Europe  ;  melon, 
Asia  ;  misletoe,  East ;  millet,  Abyssinia  and  India  ;  mustard,  Germany ; 
mulberry  tree,  Persia  ;  myrtle,  South  Europe  ;  nettle,  Europe  ;  oats, 
wild  in  North  Africa;  okra,  West  Indies;  olive,  Asia  Minor;  onion, 
Egypt ;  parsnip,  Asia ;  palmetto-tree,  Gulf  States,  particularly  South 
Carolina  ;  parsley,  Sardinia  ;  pear,  Europe ;  pea,  South  Europe,  brought 
to  England  1548  ;  pepper  grass,  North  America  ;  peach,  Persia  ;  planer 
tree,  Southern  States  ;  plum,  Asia  Minor ;  poplar,  first  known  in 
Athens  ;  poppy,  from  East ;  potato,  Peru  and  Mexico  ;  pumpkin,  North 
America;  quince,  Candia ;  radish,  China  and  Japan;  rape-seed,  Sicily 
and  Naples;  rhubarb,  Asia;  rice,  South  Africa;  rose,  twelve  wild  spe¬ 
cies  in  United  States  ;  rye,  Siberia;  saffron,  Levant;  sassafras,  North 
America,  early  became  known  to  the  Europeans ;  spinach,  Arabia ; 
snake  root,  North  America;  sorrel-tree,  United  States;  spicewood, 
United  States ;  squash,  North  and  South  America  ;  Swamp  cabbage, 
low  lands  United  States  ;  sunflower,  Peru  ;  tarragon,  Central  Asia  ; 
teasel,  three  species  in  England ;  tobacco,  Virginia  and  Lobago ;  toma¬ 
to,  South  America  ;  tuckahoe,  Southern  States  ;  turnip,  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  ;  walnut,  Persia ;  wheat,  Thibet ;  yam,  East  and  West 
Indies  and  China. 
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PATRIOTISM  AND  PIETY. 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


During  the  brief  history  of  our  present  national  difficulties  many  in¬ 
cidents  have  occurred  showing  that  the  religious  element  is  still  strong 
in  our  national  life.  We  at  once  call  to  mind  the  prayer  in  connection 
with  the  elevation  of  the  National  flag  over  fort  Sumpter  by  Major 
Anderson  and  his  brave  men.  A  like  spirit  was  manifested  by  this 
honored  officer  in  his  speech  after  his  arrival  in  Philadelphia,  in  which 
he  expresses  his  assurance  that  he  was  directed  by  the  hand  of  Provi¬ 
dence  in  all  his  movements.  Besides,  his  humble  piety,  though  he  has 
never  made  any  show  of  it,  is  well  known. 

In  numberless  instances  the  departure  of  companies  and  regiments 
was  celebrated  with  prayer  and  other  religious  services.  In  a  number 
of  instances  individual  soldiers  connected  themselves  with  the  church 
previous  to  their  departure.  A  very  large  proportion  of  our  soldiers 
are  members  of  churches,  and  many  letters  from  camp  speak  of  religious 
services  having  been  held,  and  state  the  fact  that  many  of  the  soldiers, 
seated  around  their  tents,  on  Sunday,  read  their  Bibles.  Yery  often, 
too,  has  the  soldier  on  his  departure,  and  in  fetters  sent  back,  asked  the 
prayers  of  “  the  loved  ones  at  home.” 

These  facts,  and  many  others  of  a  like  kind,  show  that  our  armies  go 
not  “as  the  unthinking  horse  into  the  battle,”  but  as  Christian  men  in  a 
sacred  and  holy  cause.  Every  Christian  heart  should  rejoice  in  this  ; 
and  it  may  well  be  taken  as  an  assurance  that  those  who  thus  go  forth 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  shall  share  his  special  protection  in  perils  and 
dangers  when  “thousands  shall  fall  at  their  side.” 

While  it  is  true,  however,  that  many  have  gone  forth  to  battle  as 
Christians,  and  some  shall  perhaps  fall  as  Christians  in  the  sacred  cause 
of  the  fatherland,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  mere  going  forth  in  a 
holy  cause  does  not  of  itself  make  those  Christians  who  are  not  such  be¬ 
fore.  Dying  for  our  country  does  not  necessarily  make  us  Christian 
martyrs,  and  insure  us  the  Christian  crown  in  heaven.  It  is  therefore 
painful  to  hear,  as  we  sometimes  do,  unguarded  words  which  give  en¬ 
couragement  to  the  sad  mistake  referred  to. 

In  regard,  especially,  to  the  sad  death  of  the  brave  Col.  Ellsworth, 
many  imprudent  things  of  this  kind  have  been  said.  We  know  nothing 
of  the  religious  status  of  this  noble  young  man,  as  the  papers  have  made 
no  allusions  to  it.  This  absence  of  notice  is  itself  sad  !  Yet  he  may 
have  been  a  Christian.  His  beautiful  and  touching  last  letter  to  his 
parents  shows  tender  instincts  which  may  have  been  awakened  by  reli¬ 
gious  emotions  ;  and  we  fain  hope  he  may  not  have  been  altogether  un¬ 
prepared  for  so  sudden  a  summons  into  the  presence  of  his  God.  We 
say  not  a  word  which  would  judge  him.  All  we  desire  to  set  forth  is 
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that  his  death  in  a  good  cause  had  not  the  merit  or  power  to  make  him 
a  Christian.  If  he  was  prepared  for  death,  he  became  such  through  faith 
in  Christ.  Not  his  own  blood,  shed  for  his  country,  but  the  blood  of 
Jesus  could  cleanse  his  soul  from  the  guilt  of  sin.  This  is  the  infallible 
testimony  of  the  eternal  word  of  God.  Quite  different  from  this,  how¬ 
ever,  is  the  theology  of  J.  W.  Forney  in  the  following'  little  poem : 

TO  ELLSWORTH. 


BY  J.  W.  FORNEY. 


So  young,  so  brave,  so  early  called, 

We  mourn  above  his  laureled  bier — 

His  name  on  every  heart  enrolled, 

To  friends  and  home  and  country  dear. 

Struck  by  a  traitor’s  reckless  hand, 

Falling  'without  a  chance  to  raise 
His  sinewy  arm  with  flashing  brand, 

And  in  the  morning  of  his  days, 

Entering  upon  the  eternal  land, 

He  goes  his  waiting  God  to  meet 
Without  a  sin,  without  a  fear ; 

And  as  he  walks  the  golden  street, 

Of  yon  fair  far  and  wondrous  sphere, 

The  angels  all  their  harps  will  bring, 

And  hymn  their  holy  welcoming. 

If  this  brave  young  man  now  “  walks  the  golden  street  ”  of  the  heav¬ 
enly  Jerusalem,  he  himself,  could  he  see  it,  would  pronounce  this  poem, 
and  especially  the  lines  which  we  have  italicized,  full  of  the  deadliest 
error,  the  boldest  impiety,  if  not  absolutely  blasphemous  !  He  knows 
that  Jesus’  blood  alone  brought  him  there.  Let  all  our  brave  soldiers 
be  taught  that  piety  begets  patriotism,  but  that  patriotism  is  not  piety, 
and  can  never  produce  it.  To  die  for  one’s  country  is  a  passport  to  our 
deepest  gratitude,  but  it  is  not  of  itself  a  passport  into  heaven. 


REMARKABLE  OLD-WORLD  PROPHECY. 

The  following  curious  matter  appeared  in  the  Press  of  Philadelphia, 
April  20,  1861.  We  give  it  as  a  specimen  of  that  “mystical  lore”  to 
which  the  Poet  alludes,  and  which  portrays  how  “  coming  events  cast 
their  shadows  before.”  If  the  verses  are  authentic  it  would  seem  as  if 
some  finely  strung  mind  far  in  the  past  had  heard  the  sounding  of  that 
tumultuous  sea  by  which  our  national  ship  is  at  preseat  tossed. — Ed. 
Guardian. 
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Ever  since  the  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus,  it  has  been  popu¬ 
larly  believed  that  Seneca  and  Plato  had  plainly  predicted  that  event, 
so  important  to  the  interests  of  humanity.  In  Bacon’s  Essays*  there 
is  one  entitled  “  Of  Prophecies,”  which  refers  among  other  examples,  to 
portions  of  the  writings  of  Seneca  and  Plato,  which,  in  his  time,  (and, 
we  may  add,  since,)  were  considered  as  especially  bearing  upon  this 
instance.  Seneca’s  lines  are  as  follows  : 

Venient  annis 

Srecula  seris,  quibus  Oceanus 
Vincula  rerum  laxit,  et  ingens 
Pateat  Tellus,  Skipysque  novos 
Detegat  orbes  ;  nec  sit  terris 
Ultima  Thule. 

The  literal  translation  is  :  “  After  the  lapse  of  years,  ages  will  come 
in  which  Ocean  shall  relax  his  chains  around  the  world,  and  a  vast  con¬ 
tinent  shqll  appear,  and  Tiphys  shall  explore  new  regions,  and  Thule 
shall  be  lib'  longer  the  utmost  verge  of  the  earth.”  As  Ultima  Thule  is 
understood  to  have  been  the  Faroe  Islands,  in  the  Roman  estimation, 
the  above  indicates  that  the  new  continent  was  to  appear  in  the  West. 

Befoi^  Seneca’s  lines  were  written,  Plato  had  narrated  the  Egyptian 
legend  that,  engulphed  in  the  Ocean,  but  sometimes  still  visible,  was 
the  Island  of  Atalantis — supposed  to  mean  the  Western  World. 

Bacon,  although  he  says  that  all  kinds  of  predictions  should  be  dis¬ 
credited,  enumerates  a  great  many  which  actually  were  fulfilled — as  if, 
with  the  credulity  of  his  age  he  believed  them,  but,  as  a  grave  philoso¬ 
pher,  was  bound  to  deny  them. 

A  learned  friend,  whose  signature  is  Y.  W.  X.  Y.  Z.,  and  who  need 
not  here  be  named,  has  sent  us  a  remarkable  prophecy,  said  to  have 
been  written  centuries  ago,  which  seems  curiously  and  emphatically  to 
refer  to  the  present  condition  of  affairs  in  this  country.  He  prefaces 
the  original  and  translation,  with  this  introduction : 

The  following  Monkish-Latin  verses  (of  which  I  have  attempted  a 
translation,  with  what  success  others  shall  judge)  are,  indeed,  to  say  the 
least  of  them,  wonderful,  as  describing  so  accurately  and  minutely  some 
of  the  events  transpiring  in  our  own  day  and  country.  The  structure  of 
the  original  Latin  is  such  (I  need  not  tell  you)  as  was  frequently  prac¬ 
ticed  in  the  middle  ages,  more  particularly,  and  in  the  religious  houses 
of  Continental  Europe,  and  many  parts  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
Indeed,  such  Leonine  or  Monkish-Latin  verses  were  much  in  fashion 
from  a  very  early  period  of  the  Christian  era  until  the  revival  of  classi¬ 
cal  literature.  To  what  particular  age  or  couutry  the  Leonines  now 
under  consideration  belong,  it  would  be  difficult  to  conjecture.  They 
would  seem,  however,  to  be  assignable  to  a  period  somewhat  prior  to 
that  when  the  Latin  language  lost  much  of  its  idiomatic  beauty  and  con¬ 
ciseness  of  expression.  The  elision  of  the  vowels  (the  terminating  vowel 
of  one  word  before  the  succeeding  beginning  vowel  in  another  word)  is 
closely  observed  in  the  present  verses. 

In  the  sixth  line,  the  word  “  ejus”  is  to  be  pronounced  as  though  the 
j  were  absent,  and  somewhat  like  the  English  noun  “use  the  m  of 

*Works  of  Francis  Bacon.  (Brown  &  Taggart’s  Boston  edition.)  Vol.  xii. 
pp.  203 — 206. 
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“  locum, iym  the  same  line,  is  of  course,  elided  in  reading,  as  it  is,  most 
generally,  “ante  vocalem.” 

As  the  verses  have  never  hitherto  been  published,  (existing,  as  they 
do,  only  in  manuscript,)  I  know  of  no  better  medium  for  bringing  them 
into  the  light  of  day  than  the  columns  of  The  Press.  They  may,  per¬ 
haps,  thereby  obtain  as  wide  a  dissemination  among  the  other  journals 
of  the  country  as  their  literary  merits  and  prophetic  accuracy  entitle 
them  to. 

The  Latin  verses,  rough  enough  to  be  old,  are  as  follows : 

Antequam  Tres  Decemque  Conjuncti 
Triplicata  sint  parte  perfuncti, 

Aquila,  belli  fulgure  strata, 

Decidet  coelo  dedecorata. 

Quum  Sexaginta  finitus  erit 
Unusque  locum  ejus  occupaverit, 

Simul  fratres,  fratribus  succensi, 

Multum  tribuent  mutu®  offensce. 


Sed  si  alba  alba,  et  nigra  nigra  manent, 

Conjuncti,  iterum,  faustique  clarent. 

Quando  inter  stellas  Crux  apparebit. 

Nullus  iras  inter  eos  yidebit. 

Our  friend's  translation,  accurate  as  well  as  flowing,  we  now  subjoin : 

Before  ^Thirteen  United 

Shall  be  thrice  what  they  are, 

The  Eagle  shall  be  blighted 
By  the  lightnings  of  war. 


When  f  Sixty  is  ended 
And  One  takes  its  place, 
Then,  brothers  offended, 

Shall  deal  mutual  disgrace. 

If  jwhite  remain  white, 

And  black  be  still  black, 
Once  more  theyTl  unite, 

And  bring  happiness  back. 


But  whenever  the  $Cross 
Stands  aloft  ’mong  the  stars, 
They  shall  gain  by  their  loss, 
And  thus  end  all  their  wars. 


*This  undoubtedly  refers  to  the  thirteen  original  United  States  of  America. 
fThis  must  mean  when  the  year  1860  terminates,  and  1861  begins. 
jThe  meaning  of  this  may  be,  as  certainly  as  white  is  white,  and  as  cer¬ 
tainly  as  black  is  black,  once  more  a  Union  feeling  will  prevail,  and  consequent 
happiness  be  the  result ;  or  else  it  may  possibly  convey,  under  its  mystic  meaning, 
an  allusion  to  the  propriety  of  letting  the  “nigger”  alone,  and  leaving  the  white 
man  to  attend  to  his  own  affairs;  or,  perhaps,  of  making  discrimination  between 
the  two  races,  “  the  white  and  the  black.” 

|This,  most  assuredly,  means,  if  the  Banner  of  the  Cross  stands  side  by  side 
with  the  “  Star  Spangled  Banner  ;”  or,  in  other  words,  if  the  masses  of  the  people 
become  christianized,  then,  and  then  only  shall  they  become  a  united,  a  victorious 
and  happy  people. 

The  force  of  the  allusions  must  be  evident  to  all.  They  would  have 
startled  Francis  Bacon. 
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DEATH. 


BY  J.  H.  J. 


“Sure,  ’tis  a  serious  tiling  to  die! 

What  a  strange  moment  it  must  be,  when  near 
Thy  journey’s  end  thou  hast  the  gulf  in  view ! 

That  awful  gulf  no  mortal  e’er  repassed, 

To  tell  what’s  doing  on  the  other  side !” 

Death  is  the  separation  of  the  constituents  that  form  a  living  being. 
When  the  principle  of  life  has  forsaken  the  material  body  in  which  it 
dwelt  and  which  it  animated,  death  has  done  its  work.  Death  is  the 
appointed  lot  of  every  human  being.  All  men  not  only  enter  the  world 
alike,  but  they  leave  it  alike  :  all  are  doomed  to  die.  In  different  ages 
of  the  world  and  by  different  classes  of  men,  death  has  been  looked  upon 
under  different  aspects.  But  the  thought  of  it  is  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree  terrible  to  all  men  in  a  state  of  nature.  Among  the  ancients 
death  was  personated  as  one  of  the  deities  of  the  lower  world.  As  they 
had  extremely  dreadful  and  gloomy  ideas  of  death,  so  their  descriptions 
of  the  goddess  are  of  a  corresponding  character.  She  is  described  as 
ravenous  and  raging,  and  roving  about  with  a  face  of  a  pale,  wan  color, 
with  open  mouth,  black  robes  and  dark  wings.  Death  is  now  looked 
upon  by  fearful  mortals  as  the  “king  of  terrors,”  a  “  grim  monster,” 
that  stalks  abroad  throughout  the  earth,  sending  his  fatal  shafts  on 
every  side. 

The  dreaded  visiter  comes  to  each  mortal  once.  He  is  no  respecter 
of  persons.  He  visits  the  peasant,  the  serf,  the  slave,  the  meanest  of 
the  race,  dwelling  in  hovels  and  clad  in  filthy  rags.  He  visits,  too,  the 
noble  arrayed  in  costly  purple,  and  the  royal  monarch  attired  in  still 
richer  robes,  and  seated  on  a  throne.  He  comes  to  the  old  and  feeble 
man  supported  by  a  staff,  and  to  the  tender  infant  lying  on  its  mother’s 
breast.  He  comes  to  the  matron  in  her  prime,  and  to  the  man  of  middle 
age  glorying  in  his  strength.  He  comes,  too,  to  the  blushing  and  beau¬ 
teous  maiden,  and  to  the  youth  just  entering  manhood,  and  rejoicing  in 
the  feeling  of  existence.  And  when  he  comes,  he  comes  to  be  obeyed. 
Neither  lordly  wealth,  nor  noble  birth,  nor  piteous  prayers,  can  move 
him  to  put  off  his  summons.  He  is  stern  and  inexorable  :  distinctions 
he  regards  not,  entreaties  he  heeds  not. 

O  Death,  thou  dreaded  King !  thou  mighty  leveler  !  how  innumerable 
are  thy  trophies  !  how  universal  thy  sway  !  Where  has  not  thy  pale 
steed  carried  thee  ? 

“  Take  the  wings 
Of  morning,  and  the  Barcan  desert  pierce, 

Or  lose  thyself  in  the  continuous  wood, 

Where  rolls  the  Oregon,  and  hears  no  sound 
Save  his  own  dashings — yet  the  dead  are  there ! 
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And  millions  in  those  solitudes,  since  first 
The  flight  of  years  began,  have  laid  them  down 
In  their  last  sleep — the  dead  reign  there  alone.” 

What  countless  numbers  hast  thou  blasted  with  thy  chilling  breath  ! 
Earth’s  tyrants  and  conquerors  have  sent  unnumbered  thousands  to  thy 
cold  embrace.  But  the  conquered  sufficed  thee  not;  thou  hast  embraced 
the  conquerers  too.  The  mighty  as  well  as  the  weak,  thou  claimest  as 
thine  own  ;  thou  hast  destroyed  their  distinctions,  and  commingled  their 
dust.  The  bosom  of  the  mighty  deep,  where  myriads  of  thy  vanquished 
lie  ;  a  watery  cavern  being  their  common  tomb,  and  waves  their  wind¬ 
ing  sheets — the  mounds  and  monuments  that  mark  the  resting  places  of 
thy  victims  on  the  main  ;  plains  and  deserts  covered  with  whitened  bones ; 
and  multitudes  even  now,  just  yielding  up  their  breath,  tell  how  mighty, 
how  unrelenting  and  insatiable  thou  art. 

But  exult  not,  O  Death  !  Though  thou  dost  yet  terrify  timorous  and 
hopeless  mortals  at  thy  approach,  thou  O  Skeleton  Rider,  hast  thyself 
been  conquered.  God  Incarnate,  man’s  Redeemer,  has  deprived  thee 
of  thy  sting.  He  broke  thy  chains;  he  rose  again  triumphant  over 
thee  and  the  grave.  But  He  conquered  thee  not  for  Himself  alone. 
His  victory  is  also  that  of  His  saints,  a  countless  host  redeemed  by  His 
blood.  His  resurrection  is  a  sure  pledge  of  theirs.  For  them  thou 
hast  no  terrors ;  to  them  thou  art  a  welcome  messenger  sent  to  release 
them  from  the  toils  and  sorrows  of  earth,  that  their  disencumbered 
spirits  may  wing  their  flight  to  the  Paradise  above,  to  be  at  length 
reunited  with  their  bodies  renewed  and  glorified.  0  grave !  where  is 
thy  victory  ?  0  death  !  where  is  thy  sting  ? 

But  is  it  really  true  that  a  mortal,  conscious  that  he  is  on  the  verge 
of  life,  and  about  to  enter  eternity,  can  meet  death  without  fear  ?  The 
scoffer  may  answer,  Ho.  But  the  Christian  believes  that 

“  Jesus  can  make  a  dying  bed, 

Feel  soft  as  downy  pillows  are.” 

If  death  is  terror  to  the  believer  as  well  as  to  the  unbeliever,  why  did 
the  wicked  Balaam  exclaim,  “  Let  me  die  the  death  of  the  righteous, 
and  let  my  last  end  be  like  his  ?”  Why  have  martyrs  in  flames  declared 
that  their  joy  exceeded  their  pain  ?  Why  did  Israel’s  psalmist  to 
Israel’s'  Shepherd  sing,  “Though  I  walk  through  the  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death,  I  will  fear  no  evil :  for  thou  art  with  me  ;  thy  rod  and 
thy  staff,  they  comfort  me.”  Scoffer,  if  thou  wouldst  be  convinced  that 
Christ  can  rob  death  of  its  gloom  and  terror,  go  to  the  death-bed  of  the 
wicked  Spira :  hear  him  with  countenance  and  voice  of  wild  despair,  tell 
that  he  is  already  suffering  the  miseries  of  hell.  Then,  scoffer,  go  thou 
to  the  bedside  of  the  dying  Payson  :  behold  the  peaceful  serenity  of  his 
countenance  :  see  how  it  beams,  lit  up,  as  it  were,  with  rays  of  glory 
from  the  other  world,  and  hear  him  in  raptures  tell  of  the  delights  of  the 
better  land  in  which  he  is  already  participating. 


Tlie  poet’s  name 
And  kero’s — on  the  brazen  book  of  Time, 

Are  writ  in  sunbeams,  by  Fame’s  loving  band ; 
But  none  record  tke  household  virtues  there. 
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the  singular  young  disciple. 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


The  Gospel  History  briefly  describes  a  singular  scene  connected  with 
the  betrayal  and  arrest  of  our  Saviour.  It  took  place  late  on  Thursday 
night,  in  the  garden  of  Gethsemane,  or  between  that  place  and  the 
palace  of  the  High-priest  toward  which  the  officers  were  leading,  and 
the  crowd  following,  our  Saviour.  Judas  had  given  him  the  kiss  of  be¬ 
trayal  ;  the  encounter  between  Peter  and  the  servant  of  the  High-priest, 
in  which  he  cut  off  his  ear,  had  taken  place  ;  the  band  had  laid  hands  on 
him,  and  the  disciples  had  fled.  At  this  point  the  little  scene  occurred, 
which  only  St.  Mark  has  preserved,  in  these  words  (St.  Mark  xiv  : 
51,  52.) 

“  And  there  followed  Him  a  certain  young  man,  having  a  linen  cloth  cast  around 
his  naked  body  :  and  the  young  men  laid  hold  on  him. 

“And  he  left  the  linen  cloth  and  tied  from  him  naked.” 

On  this  passage  Dr.  Lange  in  his  commentary  has  the  following : 
11  An  episode,  which  is  as  peculiar  to  St.  Mark  as  the  account  of  the 
journey  of  the  two  disciples  to  Emmaus  is  to  St.  Luke,  and  it  no  doubt 
rests  on  the  same  ground.  That  the  youth  was  not  one  of  the  Apostles, 
we  may  judge  from  the  description  given  of  him  as  a  certain  young  man, 
from  the  circumstance  that  he  was  already  habited  in  his  night  clothes, 
and  especially  from  the  contrast  in  which  he  is  placed  to  the  Apostles. 
He  appears  in  the  scene  after  “they  all  forsook  him  and  fled,”  an  early 
awakened  Joseph  of  Aramathea,  and  a  precursor  of  him.  Hence  some, 
as  Ambrose  Chrysostom,  Gregory  the  Great,  have  incorrectly  supposed 
that  this  young  man  was  John;  and  still  others  have  as  improperly 
regarded  the  youth  as  James  the  Just.  We  may  safely  assume  that  the 
young  man  belonged  to  a  family  that  was  friendly  towards  Christ.  In 
any  case  he  himself  must  have  been  enthusiastically  attached  to  our 
Saviour.  Hence  it  seemed  natural  to  suppose,  with  Theophlact,  that 
the  youth  may  have  belonged  to  the  house  in  which  our  Saviour  cele¬ 
brated  the  passover  with  his  disciples  ;  in  that  case  we  would  have  to 
assume  that  the  house  belonged  to  a  family  which  possessed  a  residence 
in  the  valley  of  Cedron,  where  the  young  man  had  slept  at  that  time. 
That  the  young  man  had  been  aroused  from  sleep,  or  had  been  disturbed 
by  the  noise  of  the  arrest  while  he  was  preparing  to  retire,  as  Grotius 
suggests,  we  may  be  sure  from  the  fact  that  he  appeared  in  his  night¬ 
dress.  Both  circumstances  might  possibly  be  united  in  the  person  of 
St.  Mark  himself,  whom  we,  with  Olshausen,  regard  this  certain  young 
man  to  have  been  ?*  The  reasons  for  this  view  are  : 


*It  will  be  remembered  that  St.  Mark  was  not  one  of  the  twelve  Apostles.  He 
was,  according  to  Papias,  Irenceus  and  others,  a  disciple  and  interpreter  of  Peter. 

[Ed. 
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1.  The  representations  given  of  the  young  man  are  throughout  in 
harmony  with  the  character  of  St.  Mark. 

2.  So  also  are  the  circumstances  and  relations  of  the  young  man  ap¬ 
plicable  to  those  of  St.  Mark — being  friendly  to  Christ,  and  over  night 
at  a  country  residence. 

3.  This  view  is  favored  by  the  analagous  fact  that  John  also  weaves 
himself  and  his  mother  into  his  narrations  in  the  way  of  mere  allusion. 
John  i :  40;  xix :  25;  and  St.  Luke  seems  to  do  the  same.  Luke 
xxiv :  18. 

4.  The  circumstance  that  St.  Mark  alone  relates  this  fact,  which 
Meyer  even  regards  as  insignificant,  and  which  13aur  pronounces  a 
piquant  addition ! 

So  far  Lange.  Gerlacli  also  supposes  it  may  have  been  St.  Mark 
himself.  But  he  adds  :  “  Or  he  intended,  by  relating  this  circumstance, 
to  show  how  the  multitude,  under  the  momentary  impression  which  the 
words  of  Christ  made  on  them,  regardless  of  his  plea  in  their  behalf 
(St.  John  xviii :  S,  9.)  sought  also  to  lay  hands  on  the  disciples ;  so 
that  even  a  stranger  who  had  come  as  a  mere  spectator,  was  almost 
carried  away  under  the  mistaken  supposition  that  he  was  one  of  them.” 
The  manner  in  which  he  came,  and  the  fact  that  the  young  men  in  the 
crowd  assaulted  him,  indicate  that  he  was  not  a  mere  spectator,  but  had 
manifested  affectionate  favor  toward  Christ.  The  view  given  by  Lange 
evidently  best  agrees  with,  and  most  clearly  explains  all  the  circumstan¬ 
ces  and  occurrences. 

“  And  the  young  men  laid  hold  on  him.”  In  reference  to  these  young 
men  Lange  remarks  :  “They  were  not  the  watchmen  of  the  temple,  nor 
yet  any  of  the  company  of  soldiers,  but  young  people  who  had  of  their 
own  notion  attached  themselves  to  the  crowd,  partly  from  love  of  adven¬ 
ture.  Hence  also  they  found  themselves  incited  to  give  chase  to  one  of 
their  own  age,  who  fantastically  appeared  in  his  night  clothes,  showing 
himself  as  a  somewhat  fanatical  follower  of  Christ. 

How  much  is  human  nature  the  same  in  all  ages.  The  flight  of  this 
youth,  and  the  pursuit  by  a  company  of  his  own  age  with  a  taunting 
spirit,  and  wanton  mischievous  intent,  is  a  picture  that  is  to  this  day 
reproduced  on  occasions  of  public  excitement  with  all  the  freshness  of 
this  apostolic  original.  While  the  example  before  us  illustrates  the 
spirit  of  light  and  inconsiderate  frivolity  which  characterizes  a  certain 
class  of  young  men,  and  which  often  takes  a  rude  and  cruel  form,  it  also 
shows  what  power  this  same  class  possess,  by  indulgence  in  their  foolish 
whims,  of  mingling  the  ludicrous  with  what  is  most  earnest  and  solemn. 
If  this  incident  should  be  only  designed  to  reprove  this  spirit  of  thought¬ 
less  irreverence  and  profanity,  it  is  most  worthy  of  its  place. 

“And  he  left  the  linen  cloth,  and  fled  from  them  naked.”  On  this 
Lange  remarks  :  “  The  night-dress  loosely  cast  about  him  was  easily 
dropped.”  Bengel  says:  “  pudorum  vicit  tirnor  in  magno  periculo.” 
Tery  correctly  has  Whitfield  described  the  conduct  of  the  young  man  as 
symbolical  of  an  unripe  follower  of  Christ ;  whilst  others  have  com¬ 
mended  it  as  a  picture  of  devotion  to  Him  in  youth.  Both  these  ideas 
lie  in  the  scene ;  a  beautiful  inspiration  of  faith,  and  a  fantastical  over¬ 
reaching  zeal,  relying  on  its  own  power.  Rather  far-fetched  is  the 
allegory  of  madame  Guyon,  teaching  on  the  basis  of  this  scene,  that  we 
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must  follow  Christ  with  an  unclothing  of  all  self  and  all  that  is  false. 
This  youth  was  a  disciple  as  long  as  he  had  his  linen  on  ;  unclothed  he 
was  a  fugitive.”  Elsewhere  Lange  remarks  that  this  youth  is  an  instruc¬ 
tive  representative  in  a  single  case  of  the  pious  resolutions  of  Christ’s 
disciples,  which  in  the  night  of  great  temptation  break  down  and  are 
helpless.  Best  of  all  perhaps  is  his  suggestion  that  this  youth  in  his 
night-clothes  is  a  touching,  life-like  picture  of  the  first,  unripe,  and  inad¬ 
equate  enthusiasm  of  nature  in  the  service  of  Christ.  Lange  quotes 
Canstein  as  saying :  “ A  good  intention  can  also  lead  to  bad  results. 
Heated  affections  are  dangerous,  since  blind  zeal  is  often  their  fruit.” 
And  Hedinger  remarks  very  correctly  and  tersely:  “  Where  the  cross 
is,  there  is  also  flight.” 

What  has  thus  been  said  on  this  singular  incident  may  teach  us  that 
the  little  episodes  thrown  into  the  gospel  narratives,  and  which  appear 
at  first  view  almost  irrelevant  and  even  out  of  place,  are  not  so  in  truth  ; 
but  are  rather,  like  all  scripture,  deeply  related  with  the  great  general 
purposes  of  the  gospel. 


EDITORIAL  SEED-THOUGHTS. 


■“Gather  up  the  Fragments  that  Remain,  that  Nothing  may  be  Lost.” 


PRAYER  AND  THE  PRESENT  REBELLION. 

Individually  and  as  a  nation  we  are 
always  dependent  on  God.  But  times  of 
national  trouble  ought  to  induce  every 
lover  of  his  country  to  present  its  inter¬ 
ests  at  the  throne  of  grace.  Such  pray¬ 
ers  should  be  humble,  considerate  and 
fully  in  the  spirit  of  peaceful  devotion. 
There  is  however  danger,  when  they  are 
extemporaneously  made,  that  they  may 
run  into  boldness,  presumption,  and  that 
wrath  of  man  which  worketh  not  the  right¬ 
eousness  of  God.  In  public  prayer  we  are 
especially  exposed  to  this  danger.  An 
excited  mind  may  easily  betray  us  into 
unguarded  expressions,  and  lead  to  the 
exercise  of  a  spirit  unsuitable  to  so  sol¬ 
emn  a  service.  We  append  a  series  of 
brief  petitions  together  forming  one 
whole,  carefully  produced  on  the  basis 
of  old  prayers,  and  adapted  for  public 
or  private  use. 


PRAYERS  IN  TIMES  OE  NATIONAL  TUMULT. 

Almighty  God,  Governor  among  all 
nations,  who  art  a  strong  tower  of  de¬ 
fence  to  them  that  fear  Thee,  and  whose 
power  no  creature  is  able  to  resist ;  we 
make  our  humble  cry  to  Thee  in  this 
hour  of  our  country's  need.  To  Thee  it 
belongeth  justly  to  punish  sinners,  and 
to  be  merciful  to  those  who  truly  repent. 
Deal  not  with  us  after  our  sins,  nor  re¬ 
ward  us  according  to  our  transgressions  ; 
but  let  Thy  mercies  be  upon  us  as  our 
trust  is  in  Thee. 

R.  Amen. 

There  is  no  power  but  of  Thee,  0 
Lord,  and  by  Thee  are  the  powers  that 
be  ordained  ;  have  pity,  we  beseech  Thee, 
upon  our  brethren  who  are  in  arms  to 
resist  the  power  and  ordinance  of  God, 
and  show  them  the  error  of  their  way. 
Bless  Thy  servants,  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  Governor  of  this 
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Commonwealth,  our  public  counsels,  and 
all  that  are  in  authority.  Shed  down 
upon  the  counsels  of  our  Rulers  the 
spirit  of  wisdom,  moderation  and  firm¬ 
ness,  that  they  may  be  equal  to  all  emer¬ 
gencies,  and  be  able  to  bring  to  nought 
all  endeavors  of  secret  and  open  foes. 
Unite  the  hearts  of  our  people  as  the 
heart  of  one  man,  in  upholding  the  lion- ; 
or  of  Law  and  the  cause  of  Justice  and 
Peace. 

R.  Amen. 

0  God,  our  refuge  and  fortress  we, 
commend  to  Thy  tender  care  all  those 
who  have  gone  forth  with  the  sacrifice 
of  their  lives,  for  the  peace  of  the  Fath-  i 
erland.  Be  Thou  their  shield  and  buck¬ 
ler.  Under  the  shadow  of  Thy  wings 
may  they  be  quiet  from  fear  of  evil ;  and, 
armed  with  Thy  defence,  and  evermore 
preserved  from  all  peril,  may  they  re¬ 
turn  to  glorify  Thee,  who  art  the  Giver 
of  all  victory. 

R.  Amen. 

Help  us  all,  0  Lord,  to  possess  our 
souls  in  patience.  Abate  the  violence 
of  passion  :  banish  pride  and  prejudice 
from  every  heart,  and  incline  us  all  to 
trust  in  Thy  righteous  Providence,  and 
to  be  ready  for  every  duty.  In  Thy 
great  mercy,  0  Merciful  Father,  hast¬ 
en  the  return  of  peace  and  prosperity  to 
our  borders ;  and  so  order  all  things  that  i 
unity  and  happiness,  truth  and  justice,  ! 
religion  and  piety,  may  be  established 
among  us  for  all  generations.  These 
things,  and  whatever  else  Thou  shalt 
see  to  be  necessary  and  convenient  for  J 
us,  we  humbly  beg  through  the  merits 
and  mediation  of  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord  :  ; 
to  whom  with  Thee,  and  the  Holy  Ghost, 
be  all  honor  and  glory,  world  without 
end. 

R.  Amen. 


ON  FRUIT  TREES. 

The  Editor  of  the  Guardian  proposes 
humbly  to  show  his  opinion  in  regard  to 
the  general  failure  of  fruit  trees  which  has 
during  the  last  years  been  so  sadly  ex¬ 
perienced.  Why  do  our  fruit  trees,  es¬ 
pecially  the  peach,  so  generally  fail  to 
bear,  and  so  soon  go  into  decline  and 
die  out?  We  have  an  opinion  on  this 
subject  which  we  give  for  what  it  is 
worth;  only  premising  that  what  we  say 
of  the  peach-tree  applies  also  in  sub¬ 
stance  to  all  other  fruit-trees. 

There  is  a  great  zeal  prevailing  to  have 
new  and  superior  varieties  of  peaches. 
The  larger  and  more  highly  flavored 


varieties  are  generally  brought  north¬ 
ward  from  a  warmer  and  more  genial 
climate.  The  wood  has  an  organism 
suited  to  the  climate  to  which  they  nat¬ 
urally  belong.  This  wood  is  in  an  un¬ 
congenial  climate  and  soil  when  trans¬ 
ferred.  Even  when  grown  from  buds  or 
grafts  the  general  organism  of  the  wood 
must  remain,  and  must  suffer  from  the 
untoward  influences  of  the  soil,  climate, 
insects,  of  its  new  location. 

Again,  in  budding  or  grafting,  wood 
of  different  organism  and  texture  are 
brought  together,  which  produces  con¬ 
trariety  in  the  same  tree.  The  stem  is 
one  order  of  organized  wood,  the  wood  of 
the  graft  or  bud  is  another.  One  life 
has  to  play  up  and  down  in  this  contra¬ 
riety,  and  the  one  life  of  the  tree,  if  we 
may  say  so,  cannot  fit  both  organisms, 
or  pass  freely  and  with  ready  self-ad¬ 
justment  from  one  to  the  other.  Then, 
too,  the  new  wood,  capable  of  producing 
a  superior  quality  of  fruit,  is  joined  on 
the  lower  and  inferior  wood.  The  infe¬ 
rior  wood  because  of  its  inferiority  is  not 
able  to  fill  out  the  superior  wood,  which 
it  is  to  sustain,  with  the  life  it  needs. 
Hence  it  must  decline  on  account  of  its 
disadvantageous  connections  with  a  basis 
or  stem  inferior  to  itself.  If  this  be  so, 
and  it  seems  to  us  philosophical  and 
reasonable,  then  every  graft  or  bud  that 
is  not  set  in  wood  equal  or  superior  to 
itself  in  its  organization  must  necessarily 
in  time  go  into  a  decline. 

The  decline  of  fruit  trees  has  been 
attributed  to  the  ravages  of  destructive 
insects.  The  fact  that  insects  do  invade 
them  is  not  disputed,  but  their  must  be 
a  cause  behind  this  cause.  What  in¬ 
vites  them?  We  would  answer,  enfee¬ 
bled  wood, a  declining  life.  This  not  only 
invites  them  but  furnishes  the  proper 
means  of  their  increase.  It  does  not 
appear  that  these  ravages  are  new  in¬ 
sects,  not  formerly  known.  They  have 
increased  because  the  proper  food  for 
them  has  been  furnished.  There  must 
therefore  be  a  cause  lying  back  of  them. 
This  we  believe  to  be  the  enfeebled  life 
of  fruit  trees  produced  by  frequent  trans¬ 
fer  into  different  climate,  soil  and  ex¬ 
posures  ;  as  well  asbjr  the  friction  of  life 
produced  by  grafting  superior  on  infe¬ 
rior  wood.  If  any  one  knows  a  more 
reasonable  cause  let  him  prophesy  ;  and 
we  will  take  his  theory  as  we  wish  ours 
taken,  for  what  it  is  worth. 

What  is  the  remedy  ?  Go  back  to  the 
old  plan  of  planting  seed,  and  let  the 
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tree  adjunct  itself  to  the  soil,  the  climate 
to  its  enemies,  from  its  first  start  in 
growth  and  throughout  every  stage  of 
its  development.  Fruit  may  he  obtained 
of  a  good  order  even  in  this  way  ;  and  if 
it  is  not  quiet  so  good,  it  is  still  much 
better  than  none  at  all.  We  know  the 
time  when  almost  every  fence  corner 
contained  a  tree  of  excellent  peaches. 
Have  trees  changed,  or  is  the  mode  of 
cultivating  them  to  death  responsible  for 
our  present  lack  of  this  delicious  fruit  ? 


THE  POPULATION  OF  CHINA. 

It  is  perfect  bewildering  to  the  imagi¬ 
nation  to  think  of  the  swarming  millions 
of  this  vast  empire.  A  certain  writer, 
endeavors  to  aid  the  imagination  by  the 
following  wonderful  calculation. 

“The  mind  cannot  grasp  the  real  im¬ 
port  of  so  vast  a  number.  Four  hun¬ 
dred  millions  !  What  does  it  mean  ? 
Count  it. — Night  and  day  without  rest, 
or  food,  or  sleep,  you  continue  the  weary 
work  ;  yet  eleven  days  have  passed  be¬ 
fore  you  have  counted  the  first  million, 
and  more  than  as  many  years  before  the 
end  of  the  tedious  task  can  be  reached.” 
He  also  supposes  this  mighty  multitude 
to  take  up  its  line  of  march  in  a  grand 
procession,  placed  in  single  file  at  six 
feet  apart,  and  marching  at  the  rate  of 
thirty  miles  a  day  except  on  the  Sabbath, 
which  is  given  to  rest.  “  Day  after  day 
the  moving  column  advances,  the  head 
pushing  on  far  toward  the  rising  sun,  now 
bridge  the  Pacific,  now  bridge  the  Atlan¬ 
tic.  And  now  the  Pacific  is  crossed,  but 
still  the  long  procession  marches  on, 
stretching  across  high  mountains  and 
sunny  plains,  and  broad  rivers,  through 
China  and  India,  and  the  European 
kingdoms,  and  on  again  over  the  stormy 
bosom  of  the  Atlantic.  But  the  circuit 
of  the  world  itself  affords  not  standing 
room.  The  endless  column  will  double 
upon  itself,  and  double  again  and  again, 
and  shall  girdle  the  earth  eighteen  times 
before  the  great  reservoir  which  furnish¬ 
es  these  numberless  multitudes  is  ex¬ 
hausted.  Weeks,  and  months,  and  years 
roll  away,  and  still  they  come,  men, 
women,  and  children.  Since  the  march 
began  the  little  child  has  becone  a  man, 
and  yet  on  they  come,  in  unfailing  num¬ 
bers.  Not  till  the  end  of  forty-one  years 
will  the  last  of  the  long  procession  have 
passed.” 

Such  is  China  in  its  population  ;  and 
if  Homer  could  preach  eloquently  on  the 
vanity  of  man  as  mortal,  with  equal 


eloquence,  had  he  seen  or  contemplated 
the  millions  of  China,  could  he  have 
preached  on  the  vanity  of  man  as  an  in¬ 
dividual. 


DRINKING  IMPURE  WATER. 

Here  is  an  item.  Put  it  down  in  your 
memory.  Who  has  not  experienced  the 
unpleasant  taste  of  water  that  has  stood 
for  some  hours  in  a  room,  or  over  night. 
Here  is  the  reason  : 

Set  a  pitcher  of  iced  water  in  a  room, 
inhabited,  and  in  a  few  hours  it  will 
have  absorbed  from  the  room  nearly  all 
the  respired  and  perspired  gases  of  the 
room,  the  air  of  which  will  have  become 
purer,  but  the  water  utterly  filthy.  This 
depends  on  the  fact  that  water  has  the 
faculty  of  condensing,  and  thereby  ab¬ 
sorbing  all  the  gases,  which  it  does 
without  increasing  its  own  bulk.  The 
older  the  water  is,  the  greater  its  capa¬ 
city  to  contain  these  gases.  At  ordinary 
temperatures  a  pint  of  water  will  contain 
a  pint  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  several 
pints  of  ammonia.  This  capacity  is 
nearly  doubled  by  reducing  the  tempera¬ 
ture  to  that  of  ice.  Hence  water,  kept 
in  the  room  awhile,  is  always  unfit  for 
use,  and  should  be  often  renewed, 
whether  it  has  become  warm  or  not. 
And  for  the  same  reason  the  water  in  a 
pump  stock  should  be  pumped  out  in  the 
morning  before  any  is  used.  That  which 
has  stood  in  the  pitcher  over  night  is  not 
fit  for  coffee-water  in  the  morning.  Im¬ 
pure  water  is  more  injurious  to  the  health 
than  impure  air,  and  every  person  should 
provide  the  means  of  obtaining  fresh, 
pure  water,  for  all  domestic  uses. 


A  WARRIOR  ON  SWEET  TEMPER. 

“  I  cannot  forbear  pointing  out  to  you, 
my  dear  child,”  said  General  Jackson 
once  to  a  young  lady,  in  whose  welfare 
he  felt  a  deep  interest,  “the  great  ad¬ 
vantages  that  will  result  from  a  temper¬ 
ate  conduct  and  sweetness  of  manner  to 
all  people,  on  all  occasions.  Never  for¬ 
get  that  you  are  a  gentlewoman,  and  all 
your  words  and  actions  should  make  you 
gentle.  I  never  heard  your  mother — 
your  dear  good  mother — say  a  harsh  or 
hasty  thing  to  any  person  in  my  life. 
Endeavor  to  imitate  her.  I  am  quick 
and  hasty  in  my  temper,  but  it  is  a  mis¬ 
fortune  which,  not  having  been  sufficient¬ 
ly  restrained  in  my  youth,  has  caused 
me  inexpressible  pain.  It  has  given  me 
more  trouble  to  subdue  this  impetuosity 
than  anything  I  ever  undertook.” 
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The  Guardian  has  a  sufficient  history  to  esmbu  t  1  ^  bave  n0  changes  to  pro¬ 
ps  fruits.  In  its  principles,  puiposcs ni .  g  ®1  wr’on$  are  always  the  same.  It., 
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THE  OLD  SPINNING  WHEEL. 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


She  seeketh  wool  Tnrl  flax, 

And  worketli  willingly  with  her  hands. 

She  layeth  her  hand  to  the  spindle, 

And  her  hands  hold  the  distaff. 

She  looketh  well  to  her  household, 

And  eateth  not  the  bread  of  idleness. 

Her  children  rise  up  and  call  her  blessed ; 

Her  husband  also,  and  he  praiseth  her; 

For  her  price  is  far  above  rubies. — Solomon. 

“They  have  all  disappeared — are  forgotten — are  only  to  be  found 
stowed  away  in  old  garrets,”  did  you  say  ?  You  are  mistaken.  Your 
judgment  is  too  sweeping.  There  is  some  truth  in  what  you  say. 
Most  of  them  are  gone  out  of  sight,  but  not  out  of  mind  ;  but  as  yon 
correctly  say,  they  are  mostly  found  in  garrets.  This  is  only  too  true ; 
and  when  the  dear  old  people  are  dead  and  gone,  and  the  cruel  vendue 
takes  place,  it  affords  capital  fun  to  the  gathered  crowd  when  among 
other  old  articles — such  as  side-saddles,  a  rough  rocking  cradle,  and  a 
trundle-bed  without  castors,  made  to  slide  on  an  uncarpeted  floor — 
there  is  exposed  for  sale  an  old-fashioned  spinning-wheel  with  its  ac¬ 
companying  reel !  What  jokes  the  vendue  crier  attempts  to  perpetuate 
at  the  expense  of  these  ancient  articles.  His  wit,  however,  is  flat  and 
stale  enough.  We  have  no  relish  for  it ;  but  it  pleases  the  crowd,  and 
they  reward  his  efforts  with  ready  explosive  laughter. 

“  How  much  for  the  wheel  and  reel  ?”  The  crowd  sees  wit  in  the 
alliteration,  and  all  laugh.  “  How  much  do  I  hear  ?  Where  arc  the 
old-time  women  ?  What’s  bid  for  the  lot?” 

“One  cent  1”  exclaims  a  hopeful  looking  rowdy  in  the  crowd.  Ho 
you  see  him  ?  Look  closely.  A  half-moon  is  tom  out  of  the  brim  of 
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his  old  straw  hat.  He  has  neither  shirt  collar  nor  coat  buttons.  His 
unwashed  knee-cap  may  be  seen  through  a  hole  in  his  torn  pantaloons  ; 
and  farther  down  you  may  see  his  big  toe  sticking  out  of  his  bursted 
shoe,  like  the  head  of  a  land-turtle  from  its  shell !  That  is  the  chap 
who  has  just  made  an  attempt  to  show  his  smartness  by  bawling  out 

one  cent”  for  the  old-time  spinning  wheel. 

“  Two  cents” — another  laugh.  Who  is  that  ?  Do  yon  see  that 
stumpy  and  lazy  looking  fellow  in  the  crowd  ?  He  is  just  revolving  in 
his  mouth  a  chew  of  tobacco  which  I  saw  him  beg  from  an  old  farmer 
near  him.  Do  you  see  him  ?  He  has  on  a  tall  narrow-brimmed,  bell- 
crown  hat,  which  may  have  been  the  wedding  hat  of  his  wife’s  father, 
lately  come  into  his  possession.  He  has  no  vest  on  him  ;  but  his  coat 
makes  up  for  that  lack,  for  it  fits  on  him  like  they  say  Jackson’s  did  on 
Van  Buren,  the  swallow  tail  reaching  down  to  his  ankles  !  For  this 
reason,  also,  or  perhaps  because  summer  is  now  coming,  or  for  some 
other  still  better  reason,  he  is  without  shoes  !  That  is  the  fellow  that 
bid  “two  cents”  for  the  old  spinning  wheel,  laughing  the  while  as  if  he 
had  done  a  smart  thing. 

“Three  cents  for  the  lot!”  exclaims  another,  and  it  is  “knocked 
down”  to  him.  As  he  carries  it  outside  of  the  crowd  we  shall  have  a 
sight  at  him  too.  (  See  !  he  is  a  different  man  from  the  rest  of  the  bid¬ 
ders — a  modest  looking  young  man,  well  dressed,  and  has  withal  a 
pleasant,  intelligent  face. 

“  Make  good  bake-wood  !”  said  the  hopeful  man  with  the  bell-crown 
hat,  grinning  into  the  ring  between  two  sturdy  looking  farmers. 

“  Cheap — make  a  good  scarecrow  for  the  cornfields,”  bawled  the  rag- 
muffin  with  the  broken  old  straw  hat. 

To  these  rude  attempts  at  wit  the  young  man  makes  no  reply ;  but, 
as  he  took  the  old  wheel  under  one  arm  and  the  reel  under  the  other 
and  passed  away  along  the  crowd,  we  heard  him  say  to  a  friend  with 
a  smile  of  satisfaction, 

“  They  belonged  to  my  grandmother  !  I  would  have  bid  ten  dollars 
for  them,  rather  than  suffer  them  to  go  into  strange  hands  !” 

Scarcely  had  he  deposited  his  relics  in  a  safe  place  when  he  heard  the 
crier  dispense  his  blunt  wit  over  another  “lot  of  ancient  goods.”  He 
hastened  back,  and  was  just  in  time  to  buy  his  grandmother’s  side-sad¬ 
dle,  and  the  cradle  and  trundle-bed  in  which  his  father  had  slept  in  his 
infancy  and  childhood ! 

This  modest  and  quiet  exhibition  of  delicate  and  beautiful  feeling  in 
the  young  man  was  to  us  the  highest  recommendation  of  his  true  worth 
and  nobility  of  soul.  It  explained  to  us  at  once  the  reason  of  his  being 
well  dressed,  and  was  a  satisfactory  index  to  his  pleasant  and  intelligent 
countenance.  We  felt  assured  that  he  had  not  only  early  been  taught 
the  Fifth  Commandment,  but  that  its  true  spirit  beautifully  ruled  and 
reigned  in  his  heart.  Perhaps  he  saw  his  grandmother  in  her  old  age, 
perhaps  he  never  saw  her  ;  but  he  cherishes  her  memory,  and  what  was 
once  useful  to  her  is  now  sacred  to  him. 

Do  we  not  know  what  “mournfully  pleasant  memories,”  as  Ossian 
would  say,  are  associated  with  these  relics  of  a  time  gone  by  ?  Had  not 
we  a  mother,  and  had  not  she  a  spinning  wheel  ?  Was  it  not  the  musi¬ 
cal  instrument  of  the  dear  old  homestead  ?  Did  it  not,  during  the  long 
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winter  evening  of  our  childhood,  mingle  its  bass-cadences  with  the 
cheerful  crackling  of  the  hearth-fire  within,  and  the  hoarseness  of  the 
storm  without  ?  Continuing  its  melodies  into  the  late  evening,  was  it 
not  the  soothing  lullaby  which  sweetly  brought  on  and  promoted  our 
infant  slumbers?  Yes,  it  was  the  same  old  wheel ;  we  know  its  music 
well,  and  we  hope'to  hear  it  in  calm  seasons,  as  one  of  memory’s  pleasant 
lays’  down  into  the  sweet  quietude  of  life’s  evening. 

Because  we  have  these  pleasant  memories  connected  with  the  old 
spinning  wheel,  we  praise  the  young  man  for  showing  such  tender  at¬ 
tachment  to  those  relics  of  the  past.  Moreover,  we  see  in  this  disposi¬ 
tion  of  his,  sure  evidence  of  the  fact  that  he  was  well  raised,  that  he  has 
cultivated  industrious  habits,  and  that  he  gratefully  ascribes  what  he 
himself  is  and  hopes  to  be,  to  the  solid  worth,  and  substantial  influences 
that  have  come  to  him  as  a  valuable  inheritance  from  those  who  have 

lived  before  him.  .  _  , . ,  .  . 

The  absence  of  all  this  in  the  two  shabby  beings  who  bid  first  on  these 

articles,  and  who  attempted  to  make  these  relics  of  past  industry  and 
economy  subjects  for  rude  amusement,  convinced  us  that  they  had 
always  been  good  for  nothing,  and  were  likely  to  continue  in  their  old  call¬ 
ing.  ‘  If  they  had  only  one  tenth  of  the  spirit  of  earnest  industry  and  econ¬ 
omy  which  are  symbolized  by  that  wheel  and  reel,  their  present  shabby 
appearance  would  soon  give  way  to  something,  far  more  decent  and 
promising.  How  we  should  like  to  read  these  nincompoops  a  lesson  on 
the  error  of  their  ways  !  But  what  would  be  the  UbC  ?  The)  do  not 
read  the  Guardian.  Where  would  they  get  a  dollar  to  pay  for  a  maga¬ 
zine  ?  and  if  it  were  eyen  sent  to  them  gratis,  what  would  they  care  lor 
the  “highest  literary,  social,  and  religious  interests  ol  young  Men  and 
Ladies  ?” 

What  a  number  of  reminiscences  haye  been  awakened  in  our  mind  by 
this  incident  at  the  vendue.  Over  the  semi-oblivion  of  many,  many 
years,  we  almost  hear  the  buzzing  of  that  old  wheel ;  and  it  has  a  sin¬ 
gular  power  to  call  up  many  things  besides  itself,  but  all  or  which. seem 
connected  with  it  in  a  way  which  we  cannot  explain.  Perhaps  philoso¬ 
phers  can  ! 

“Ho!  Here,  children! — mischief  again!’’  More  than  once,  yea, 
oftener  than  we  can  now  call  to  mind,  did  mother  utter  these  words  as 
she  sat  down  to  her  wheel.  And  with  a  patience  of.  which  mothers  alone 
are  capable,  did  she  begin  the  work  of  “  untwisting,  as  a  twister  un- 
twisteth  his  twist,”  and  thus  to  set  right  what  we  children  had  'set 
wrong  whilst  she  was  away  from  the  wheel.  For  did  we  not  spin  when 
mother  was  out!  Nice  work  we  made  of  it;  turning  the  wheel  the 
right  way,  turning  it  the  wrong  way,  getting  the  thread  entangled  with 
the  wire-hooks  in  the  wings  of  the  spool,  and  in  general  getting  conlu- 
sion  hopelessly  confounded. 

Instead  of  reaching  for  the  whip,  as  it  seems  natural  to  suppose  she 
would  have  done,  mother  merely  reached  for  her  spectacles,  and  hunting 
for  some  end  of  the  thread,  reproved  us  by  the  words,  not  angrily  spoken  : 
“  See  children  what  you  have  done  !”  It  sometimes  seemed  to  us  that 
some  mothers  are  half  pleased  with  some  kinds  of  mischief  which  their 
children  do  !  If  this  supposition  if  ours  be  correct,  mother  must  have 
been  one  of  that  kind.  For  she  would  some-times  pleasantly  ridicule 
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us  as  “great  spinners,”  whilst  “unfixing  our  fixings,”  not  looking  unkind¬ 
ly  the  while,  and  turn  to  us  with  a  peculiar  smile  when  all  was  right  and 
the  spinning  went  on. 

It  was  a  more  serious  affair — we  shall  never  forget  it — when  one 
evening  sister  had  lit  a  candle  to  give  her  light  in  some  matters  to  be 
arranged  in  the  cellar  before  retiring,  and  passing  too  near  mother’s 
chair  accidently  set  on  fire  the  un-spun  flax  on  the  top  of  the  wheel ! 
What  a  blaze  it  made  ?  But  with  great  presence  of  mind  mother  un¬ 
crowned  the  wheel,  casting  the  flaming  mass  upon  the  floor.  It  was  well 
that  the  room  was  covered  with  oil  cloth  and  not  with  carpet.  The 
light  bunch  of  flax  was  consumed  before  the  oil  cloth  took  fire,  and  the 
danger  was  soon  over.  The  effects  of  the  fright  lasted  longer,  for  it  was 
a  long  time  after  we  went  to  bed  before  I  ceased  to  see  flaming  flax 
whenever  I  shut  my  eyes.  The  lesson  it  taught  us  lasted  still  longer, 
for  the  event  was  often  referred  to  as  a  warning  against  carrying  the 
light  too  near  the  spinning  wheel. 

All  honor  to  the  old  spinning  wheel.  It  was  useful  in  its  day,  and 
is  still  of  some  account,  even  in  its  state  of  “  masterlj  inactivity”  in  the 
garret,  as  bringing  to  mind  much  of  what  it  is  pleasant  and  profitable  to 
remember  in  the  past.  It  speaks  of  earlier  and  earnest  days.  It  is  a 
witness  to  the  industry  and  economical  habits  of  our  fore-mothers.  It 
still  speaks  of  their  patience  and  perseverance  in  ministering  to  our  com¬ 
forts  at  a  period  of  our  life  when  we  could  not  yet  appreciate  the  labors 
and  cares  which  were  bestowed  upon  us ;  and  he  who  can  incidentally 
meet  with  one  of  these  remnants  of  a  former  time  in  the  garret  without 
feelings  of  reverence  and  tender  gratitude,  has  capacities  in  him  which 
we  pray  may  never  be  more  fully  developed  ! 

The  venerable  and  goodly  matrons  who  once  so  busily  plied  the  old 
spinning-wheel  have  gone  to  their  rest.  They  have  finished  this,  as  well 
as  every  other  earthly  work,  and  have  no  more  any  portion  forever  in 
all  that  is  done  under  the  sun.  By  the  good  grace  of  that  God  who  gave 
us  such  mothers,  no  other  feelings  but  those  of  reverence  and  profound 
gratitude  toward  them  shall  ever  possess  our  heart ;  and  these  feelings 
we  will  always  endeavor  to  manifest  by  every  sacred  object  once  associat¬ 
ed  with  their  earnest  labors,  and  now  the  cherished  memorial  of  their 
lives  and  loves. 


THE  PATRIOTIC  DEAD. 

“  How  sleep  the  brave,  who  sink  to  rest, 
By  all  their  country’s  wishes  blest ! 
When  spring  with  dewy  fingers  cold, 
Returns  to  deck  their  hallowed  mould, 
She  there  shall  dress  a  sweeter  sod, 
Than  fancy’s  feet  have  ever  trod. 

“By  fairy  hands  their  knell  is  rung, 

By  forms  unseen  their  dirge  is  sung ; 
There  Honor  comes,  a  pilgrim  gray, 

To  bless  the  turf  that  wraps  their  clay, 
And  Freedom  shall  awhile  repair, 

To  dwell  a  weeping  hermit  there.” 
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DY  WESLEY  BBADSUAW. 


The  last  time  I  ever  saw  Anthony  Sherman  was  on  the  4th  of  July , 
1859,  in  Independence  Square.  He  was  then  ninety-one,  and  becoming 
very  feeble  ;  but  though  so  old,  his  dimming  eyes  rekindled  as  he  look¬ 
ed  at  Independence  Hall,  which,  he  said,  he  had  come  to  gaze  upon 

once  more  before  he  was  gathered  home. 

“  What  time  is  it(  saicl  he>  raisinS  his  trembling  eyes  to  the  clock 

in  the  steeple,  and  endeavoring  to  shade  the  former  with  a  shaking  hand 
_ “  what  time  is  it?  I  can’t  see  so  well  now  as  I  used  to.’’ 

“  Half-past  three.”  .. 

“  Come  then,”  he  continued,  “let  us  go  into  the  Hall ;  I  want  to  tell 
you  an  incident  of  Washington’s  life— one  which  no  one  alive  knows  of 
except  myself,  and  if  you  live,  you  will,  before  long,  see  it  verified. 
Mark  me,  I  am  not  superstitious,  but  you  will  see  it  verified.” 

Reaching  the  visitors’  room  in  which  the  sacred  relics  of  our  early  days 
are  preserved,  we  sat  down  upon  one  of  the  old-fashioned  wooden  bench¬ 
es,  and  my  venerable  friend  related  to  me  the  following  singulai  nana- 
tive,  which,  from  the  peculiarity  of  our  national  affairs  at  the  present 
time,  I  have  been  induced  to  give  to  the  world.  I  give  it,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  in  his  own  words. 

“  When  the  bold  action  of  our  Congress,  in  asserting  the  independ¬ 
ence  of  the  colonies,  became  known  in  the  world,  we  were  laughed  and 
scoffed  at  as  silly,  presumptuous  rebels,  whom  British  grenadiers  would 
soon  tame  into  submission ;  but,  undauntedly,  we  prepared  to  make  good 
what  we  had  said.  The  keen  encounter  came,  and  the  world  knows 
the  result.  It  is  easy  and  pleasant  for  those  of  the  presant  generation 
to  talk  and  write  of  the  days  of  Seventy-Six,  but  they  little  know— 
neither  can  they  imagine — the  trials  and  sufferings  of  those  fearful  days. 
And  there  is  one  that  I  much  fear,  and  that  is  that  the  American  people 
do  not  properly  appreciate  the  boon  of  freedom.  Party  spirit  is  yearly 
becoming  stronger  and  stronger,  and  unless  it  is  checked,  will,  at  no  dis¬ 
tant  day,  undermine  and  tumble  into  ruins  the  noble  stiuctuie  of  the 
Republic.  But  let  me  hasten  to  my  narrative. 

From  the  opening  of  the  Revolution,  we  experienced  all  phases  of 

fortune _ now  good  and  now  ill,  at  one  time  victorious,  and  at  another 

conquered.  The  darkest  period  we  had,  however,  was,  I  think,  when 
Washington,  after  several  reverses,  retreated  to  Valley  Forge,  where  he 
resolved  to  pass  the  winter  of  ’77.  Ah!  I  have  often  seen  the  tears 
coursing  down  our  dear  old  commander’s  care-worn  cheeks,  as  he  would 
be  conversing  with  a  confidential  officer  about  the  condition  ot  his  poor 
soldiers.  You  have  doubtless  heard  the  story  of  Washington  going  to 
the  thicket  to  pray.  Well,  it  is  not  only  true,  but  lie  used  often  to  pray 
in  secret  for  aid  and  comfort  from  that  God,  the  interposition  of  whose 
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divine  providence  alone  brought  us  safely  through  those  dark  days  of 
tribulation. 

“  One  day,  I  remember  it  well — the  chilly  wind  whistled  and  howled 
through  the  leafless  trees,  though  the  sky  was  cloudless  and  the  sun 
shining  brightly — he  remained  in  his  quarters  nearly  the  whole  after¬ 
noon,  alone.  "When  he  came  out  I  noticed  that  his  face  was  a  shade 
paler  than  usual,  and  that  there  seemed  to  be  something  on  his  mind  of 
more  than  ordinary  importance.  Returning  just  after  dusk,  he  dispatch¬ 
ed  an  orderly  to  the  quarters  of  the  officer  I  mentioned,  who  was  pres¬ 
ently  in  attendance.  After  a  preliminary  conversation,  which  lasted 
some  half  an  hour,  Washington,  gazing  upon  his  companion  with  that 
strange  look  of  dignity  which  he  alone  could  command,  said  to  the 
latter  : 

“ 1 1  do  not  know  whether  it  was  owing  to  the  anxiety  of  my  mind,  or 
what,  but  this  afternoon,  as  I  was  sitting  at  this  very  table,  engaged  in 
preparing  a  dispatch,  something  in  the  apartment  seemed  to  disturb  me. 
Looking  up,  I  beheld,  standing  directly  opposite  me,  a  singularly  beauti¬ 
ful  female.  So  astonished  was  I — for  I  had  given  strict  orders  not  to  be 
disturbed — that  it  was  some  moments  before  1  found  language  to  inquire 
the  cause  of  her  presence.  A  second,  third,  and  even  a  fourth  time  did 
I  repeat  the  question,  but  received  no  answer  from  my  mysterious  visi¬ 
tor  other  than  a  slight  raising  of  her  eyes.  By  this  time  I  felt  a  strange 
sensation  spreading  through  me.  I  would  have  risen,  but  the  riveted 
gaze  of  the.  being  before  me  rendered  volition  impossible.  I  essayed 
once  more  to  address  her,  but  my  tongue  had  become  paralyzed.  A  new 
influence,  mysterious,  potent,  irresistible,  took  possession  of  me.  All  I 
could  do  was  to  gaze  steadily,  vacantly,  at  my  unknown  visitant.  Grad¬ 
ually,  the  surrounding  atmosphere  seemed  as  though  becoming  filled 
with  sensations,  and  grew  luminous.  Everything  about  me  appeared  to 
rarify,  the  mysterious  visitor  herself  becoming  more  airy  and  yet  even 
more  distinct  to  my  sight  than  before.  I  now  began  to  feel  as  one  dying 
or  rather  to  experience  the  sensations  which  I  have  sometimes  imagined 
accompany  dissolution.  I  did  not  think,  I  did  not  reason,  I  did  not 
move ;  all  were  alike  impossible.  I  was  only  conscious  of  gazing  fixedly, 
vacantly,  at  my  companion. 

Presently  I  heard  a  voice,  saying,  1  Son  of  the  Republic,  look  and 
learn !’  while  at  the  same  time,  my  visitor  extended  her  arm  and  fore¬ 
finger  eastwardly.  I  now  beheld  a  heavy  white  vapor  at  some  distance, 
rising  fold  upon  fold.  This  gradually  dissipated,  and  I  looked  upon  a 
strange  scene.  Before  me  lay  stretched  out  in  one  vast  plane,  all  the 
countries  of  the  world — Europe,  Asia,  Africa  and  America,  I  saw 
rolling  and  tossing  between  Europe  and  America  the  billows  of  the  At¬ 
lantic,  and  between  Asia  and  America  lay  the  Pacific.  1  Son  of  the  Re¬ 
public,’  said  the  same  mysterious  voice  as  before,  ‘look  and  learn  !’ 

“ 1  At  that  moment  I  beheld  a  dark,  shadowy  being  like  an  angel, 
standing,  or  rather  floating  in  mid-air,  between  Europe  and  America, 
Dipping  water  out  of  the  ocean  in  the  hollow  of  each  hand,  he  sprinkled 
some  upon  America  with  his  right  hand,  whilst  he  cast  upon  Europe 
some  with  his  left.  Immediately  a  dark  cloud  arose  from  each  of  these 
countries,  and  joined  in  mid  ocean.  For  a  while  it  remained  stationary 
and  then  moved  slowly  westward  until  it  enveloped  America  in  its  murky 
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folds.  Sharp  flashes  of  lightning  now  gleamed  throughout  it  at  in¬ 
tervals,  and  I  heard  the  smothered  groans  and  cries  of  the  American 
people. 

“  *  A  second  time  the  angel  dipped  from  the  ocean  and  sprinkled  it 
out  as  before.  The  dark  cloud  was  then  drawn  back  to  the  ocean,  into 
whose  heaving  waves  it  sunk  from  view.  A  third  time  I  heard  the  mys¬ 
terious  voice,  saying,  ‘  Son  of  the  Republic  look  and  learn.' 

“  ‘  1  cast  my  eyes  upon  America,  and  beheld  villages,  towns,  and  cities 
springing  up,  one  after  another,  until  the  whole  land,  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific,  was  dotted  with  them.  Again  I  heard  the  mysterious 
voice  say,  ‘  Son  of  the  Republic,  the  end  of  a  century  cometh— look 
and  learn.’ 

“  ‘  At  this  the  dark,  shadowy  angel  turned  his  face  southward,  and 
from  Africa  I  saw  an  ill-omened  spectre  approaching  our  land.  It 
flitted  slowly  and  heavily  over  every  village,  town,  and  city  of  the  latter, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  presently  set  themselves  in  battle  array,  one 
against  the  other.  As  I  continued  looking,  I  saw  a  bright  angel,  on 
whose  brow  rested  a  crown  of  light,  on  which  was  traced  the  word  Union, 
bearing  the  American  flag,  which  he  placed  between  the  divided  nations, 
and  said  :  *  Remember,  ye  are  brethren  !’ 

“  ‘  Instantly,  the  inhabitants,  casting  from  them  their  weapons,  became 
friends  once  more,  and  united  around  the  national  standard.  And  again 
I  heard  the  mysterious  voice  saying,  ‘Son  of  the  Republic,  the  second 
peril  is  passed — look  and  learn.’ 

“  ‘  And  I  beheld  the  villages,  towns,  and  cities  of  America  increase  in 
size  and  numbers,  till  at  last  they  covered  all  the  land  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific,  and  their  inhabitants  became  as  countless  as  the  stars  in 
Heaven,  or  as  the  sand  on  the  sea  shore.  And  again  I  heard  the  mys¬ 
terious  voice,  saying,  ‘  Son  of  the  Republic,  the  end  of  a  century — 
look  and  learn.” 

“  ‘  At  this,  the  dark,  shadowy  angel  placed  a  trumpet  to  his  mouth, 
and  blew  three  distinct  blasts,  and  taking  water  afrom  the  ocean,  sprin¬ 
kled  it  out  upon  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa. 

“  ‘  Then  my  eyes  looked  upon  a  fearful  scene.  From  each  of  those 
countries  arose  thick,  black  clouds,  which  soon  joined  into  one  ;  and 
throughout  this  mass  gleamed  a  dark-red  light,  by  which  I  saw  hordes  of 
armed  men,  who,  moving  with  the  cloud,  marched  by  land  and  sailed  by 
sea  to  America,  which  country  was  presently  enveloped  in  the  volume  of 
the  cloud.  And  I  dimly  saw  these  vast  armies  devastate  the  whole  coun¬ 
try,  and  pillage  and  burn  villages,  cities,  and  towns  that  I  had  beheld 
springing  up.  As  my  ears  listened  to  the  thundering  of  cannon,  clashing 
of  swords,  and  shouts  and  cries  of  millions  in  mortal  combat,  I  again 
heard  the  mysterious  voice  saying,  ‘  Son  of  the  Republic,  look  and 
learn.’ 

“  ‘  When  the  voice  had  ceased,  the  dark,  shadowy  angel  placed  his 
trumpet  once  more  to  his  mouth,  and  blew*  a  long  and  fearful  blast. 

“  ‘  Instantly  alight,  as  from  a  thousand  suns,  shone  down  from  above 
me,  and  pierced  and  broke  into  fragments  the  dark  cloud  which  envelop¬ 
ed  America.  At  the  same  moment  I  saw'  the  angel  upon  whose  fore¬ 
head  still  shone  the  word  Union,  and  who  bore  our  national  flag  in  one 
hand  and  a  sword  in  the  other,  descended  from  Heaven,  attended  by  le- 
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gions  of  bright  spirits.  These  immediately  joined  the  inhabitants  of> 
America,  who  I  perceived  were  nigh  overcome,  but  who,  immediately 
taking  courage  again,  closed  up  their  broken  ranks  and  renewed  the 
battle.  Again  amid  the  fearful  noise  of  the  conflict,  I  heard  the  mys¬ 
terious  voice,  saying,  ‘  Son  of  the  Republic,  look  and  learn.’ 

“  As  the  voice  ceased,  the  shadowy  angel,  for  the  last  time,  dipped 
water  from  the  ocean  and  sprinkled  it  upon  America.  Instantly  the 
dark  cloud  rolled  back,  together  with  the  armies  it  had  brought,  leaving 
the  inhabitants  of  the  land  victorious.  Then  once  more  I  beheld  the 
villages,  towns  and  cities,  springing  up  where  they  had  been  before,  while 
the  bright  angel,  planted  the  azure  standard  he  had  brought  in  the  midst 
of  them,  cried  in  a  loud  voice  to  the  inhabitants  :  ‘  While  the  stars  re¬ 
main  and  the  heavens  send  down  dews  upon  the  earth,  so  long  shall  the 
Republic  last !’ 

•  “  And  taking  from  his  brow  the  crown,  on  which  still  blazed  the  word 
Union,  he  placed  it  upon  the  standard,  while  all  the  people  kneeling 
down,  said  1  Amen  !’ 

“  The  scene  instantly  began  to  fade  and  dissolve,  and  I  saw  nothing  but 
the  rising,  curling  white  vapor  I  had  first  beheld.  This  also  disappear¬ 
ing  I  found  myself  once  more  gazing  upon  my  mysterious  visitor,  who 
in  the  same  mysterious  voice  I  had  heard  before,  said:  ‘  Son  of  the 
Republic,  what  you  have  seen  is  thus  interpreted  :  three  perils  will  come 
upon  the  Republic.  The  most  fearful  is  the  second,  passing  which,  the 
whole  world  united  shall  never  be  able  to  prevail  against  her.  Let 
every  child  of  the  Republic  learn  to  live  for  his  God,  his  Land,  and 
Union  !’ 

11 1  With  these  words  the  figure  vanished.  I  started  from  my  seat,  and 
felt  that  I  had  been  shown  the  birth,  progress,  and  destiny  of  the  Re¬ 
public  of  the  United  States.  In  Union  she  will  have  her  strength,  in 
Disunion  her  destruction.’ 

“  Such,  my  friend,”  concluded  the  venerable  narrator,  “  were  the 
words  I  heard  from  Washington’s  own  lips,  and  America  will  do  well 
to  profit  by  them.  Let  her  remember  that  in  Union  she  hasher  strength, 
in  Disunion  her  destruction.” 


THE  MINISTRY  OF  ANGELS. 

“  We  know  by  day-time  there  are  stars  about  us, 
Just  as  at  night,  and  name  them  what  and  where, 
By  sight  of  science  ;  so  by  faith  we  know, 
Although  we  may  not  see  them  till  our  night, 
That  spirits  are  about  us,  and  believe 
That  to  a  spirit’s  eye  all  heaven  may  be 
As  full  of  angels  as  a  beam  of  light 
Of  motes.” 

And  so  Milton : 

“Millions  of  spiritual  creatures  walk  the  earth, 
Both  when  we  wake  and  when  we . sleep.” 
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XXXVII. 

WHAT  WE  EVEN  INWARDLY  VOW  WE  MUST  DO. 

Rabbi  Saphra  desired  to  sell  a  parcel  of  property  for  which  he  asked 
a  certain  price.  There  was  a  man  who  had  a  mind  to  buy  it,  ami  ofier- 
ed  him  a  certain  price  which  was  much  less  than  its  true  \alue.  borne 
time  afterward  the  Rabbi  needed  money  and  resolved  to  accept  the  of¬ 
fer.  However,  in  the  meantime  the  other  man,  full  of  a  desire  to  buy  the 
property,  and  ignorant  of  the  Rabbi’s  resolution  10  accept  of  his  oner, 
had  made  up  his  mind  to  give  him  the  sum  first  asked,  and  visited  him 
with  that  purpose.  The  honest  Saphra,  however,  showed  an  unwilling¬ 
ness  to  receive  that  sum,  “  for,”  said  he,  “  I  had  resolved  before  you  come 
to  take  what  you  had  offered  me  before.  Hence,  give  me  that,  and  i 
will  be  satisfied.  My  conscience  does  not  allow  me  to  take  advantage 
of  your  ignorance  of  my  purpose.” 

Rabbi  Saphra  did  according  as  it  is  written  in  the  fifteenth  rsalm  : 
“Lord  who  shall  abide  in  thy  tabernacle  who  shall  dwell  in  thy  holy 
hill  ?  He  that  walketh  uprightly,  and  worketh  righteousness,  and 
speaketh  the  truth  in  his  heart.” 


XXXVIII. 

TRUTH  AND  UPRIGHTNESS  MUST  NOT  BE  SACRIFICED  TO  POLITENESS 

It  came  to  pass  that  Rabbi  Saphra  took  a  pleasure  walk  with  his 
pupils.  As  they  were  passing  along  not  far  from  the  town  they  met  a 
man,  who,  under  the  impression  that  the  Rabbi  had  intentionally  gone 
out  to  meet  him,  thanked  him  for  such  polite  consideration. 

“Do  not  thank  me  thus,”  said  the  Rabbi;  “I  come  out  merely  to 
take  a  walk.” 

Then  the  man  was  much  embarrassed  and  somewhat  filled  with  shame 
at  his  mistake.  Then  the  pupils  of  Rabbi  Saphra,  who  heard  it,  asked 
their  master  why  he  had  done  so  ? 

“  Do  you  desire  that  I  should  make  myself  guilty  of  a  falsehood  ?” 
replied  the  pious  Rabbi. 

“  No,” answered  his  pupils;  “but  you  might  have  just  kept  quiet?” 

“  My  sons  !”  said  the  pious  man,  “  it  is  not  meet  for  a  man  of  Israel 
to  accept  credit  for  an  act  that  does  not  belong  to  him,  nor  yet  by 
words  or  by  silence  to  impose  upon  his  neighbor  a  false  impression  !” 
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XXXIX. 

CONDEMN  NOT  THY  BROTHER  FOR  A  SINGLE  ACT. 

Abba  Umna,  a  Jewish  physician,  stood  in  great  honor  on  account  of 
his  piety,  love  of  his  fellow  men,  and  experience  in  his  profession.  He 
made  no  difference  between  the  rich  and  the  poor,  and  he  was  especially 
attentive  to  the  learned,  from  whom  he  never  accepted  any  pay  for  his 
services  ;  for  he  regarded  them  as  his  brethren  and  companions,  whose 
labors  were  even  more  important  than  his  own,  as  their  mission  was  to 
cure  the  diseases  of  the  mind. 

As  Abba  ITmna  did  not  wish  to  frighten  back  any  who  came  to  seek 
the  benefits  of  his  art,  and  who  might  have  had  to  experience  feelings  of 
shame  when  they  would  have  felt  themselves  necessitated  to  bring  him 
but  a  small  reward,  he  hung  a  box  in  the  anti-chamber  that  each  one 
might  cast  into  it  whatever  he  pleased.  His  reputation,  however, 
spread  farther  and  farther.  When  now  Abaye,  the  most  prominent  man 
in  the  school  of  the  learned  heard  of  it,  and  desired  to  know  whether  all 
was  true  which  had  been  related  of  the  learned  man,  he  sent  to  him  two 
of  his  pupils  who  were  not  in  good  health.  The  physician  received  them 
in  a  friendly  manner,  prepared  medicine  for  them,  and  bade  them  remain 
in  his  house  over  night.  This  they  gladly  did,  remaining  till  the  next 
morning,  when  they  departed. 

They,  however,  took  with  them  a  cover  from  the  bed  in  which  they 
slept.  This  they  carried  to  the  market  place  where  they  waited  till 
their  friendly  host  came  that  way,  when  they  pretended  to  have  it  for 
sale.  They  asked  him  what  it  was  worth  ? 

Abba  Umna  named  a  sum. 

“  Do  you  not  think  it  is  worth  more,”  asked  the  two  pupils. 

“No,”  answered  the  physician,”  for  it  is  the  exact  sum,  which  I  gave 
for  a  bed  cover  which  is  just  one  like  this.” 

“Well,  good  man,”  said  they,  “this  is  the  same  one.  We  took  it 
with  us  from  your  house.  Tell  us  now,  honestly,  for  we  desire  to  know, 
had  you  when  you  missed  it,  no  evil  thoughts  of  suspicion  in  regard 
to  us  ?” 

“As  I  live,  I  had  not  !”  was  the  pious  man’s  reply.  “  You  certainly 
know  that  a  son  of  Israel  must  not  think  evil,  or  judge  uncharitably  of 
his  neighbor  on  the  basis  of  a  single  act ;  and  I  was  moreover  convinc¬ 
ed  that  no  bad  use  would  be  made  of  this  bed  cover.  Let  this  suffice. 
Sell  it,  and  give  the  proceeds  to  the  poor  !” 

The  pupils  did  as  he  commanded,  left  him  with  gratitude  and  wonder, 
and  spread  still  farther  the  praise  of  the  noble  man. 

Still  the  noblest  feature  in  the  character  of  this  man  consisted  in  this, 
that  he  never  accepted  any  pay  for  his  services  from  the  poor,  and  yet 
cheerfully  furnished  them  in  their  ailments  with  everything  that  might 
contribute  to  the  recovery  of  their  health.  When  he  had  restored  them 
by  his  skill  and  care  he  was  accustomed  to  give  them  money,  and  to  say 
to  them  :  “  Now  my  children,  go  and  buy  for  yourselves  bread  and  meat, 
for  these  are  now  the  best  and  the  only  medicines  that  you  need  !” 
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A  CHAPTER  ON  BELLS. 

A  few  years  ago  we  famished  the  readers  of  the  Guardian  with  a 
history  of  Bells  gathered  from  Alt’s  Cultus.  We  give  here  an  extract 
from  an  article  in  the  New  York  Observer,  which  contains  some  curious 
information  on  this  subject. 

A  tinkling  instrument  of  some  sort  was  in  use  as  early  as  the  days  of 
Moses,  as  appears  from  Exodus  xxviii,  33-35,  where  the  priest  is  com¬ 
manded  to  hang  bells  to  his  robe,  in  order  by  their  sound  to  give  notice 
of  his  approach  to  the  sanctuary.  Bells  were  also  appended  to  horses 
as  an  ornament,  (Zach.  xiv:  20,)  probably  similar  to  those  which  are 
still  used  in  many  parts  of  Europe.  As  a  signal  to  call  people  together 
to  join  in  any  concerted  action,  bells  have  been  used  trom  remote  times, 
having  been  thus  used  by  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  for  civil,  mili¬ 
tary,  and  religious  purposes.  The  Romans  by  bells  announced  the  hour 
of  bathing,  and  the  early  Christians  adopted  the  same  signal  for  desig¬ 
nating  the  hour  of  prayer;  St.  Paulinus,  Bishop  ol  Nola,  in  Campania, 
at  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  being  the  first  to  introduce  them  in 
Christian  churches.  Their  use  gradually  extended,  and  when  parish 
churches  began  to  be  erected  in  England  they  were  generally  adopted 
there,  giving  rise  to  that  feature  of  ecclesiastical  architecture,  the  bell 
tower°  The  ringing  of  bells  during  eclipses  (which  were  supposed  to  be 
caused  by  the  oppression  of  evil  spirits)  was  common,  and  is  referred  to 
by  Pliny  and  Juvenal.  So,  too,  it  was  supposed  that  their  ringing  would 
avoid  tempests,  drive  off  infections  and  abate  the  lightnings  since  the 
evil  spirits  of  the  air  being  alarmed  thereby,  would  abandon  their  ma¬ 
lignant  purpose  and  flee  in  affright.  The  mysterious  influence  which 
the  sound  of  bells  Avas  supposed  to  exert  over  departed  spirits  was  in¬ 
creased  by  the  ancient  custom  of  tolling  the  “  passing  bell”  for  the  dy¬ 
ing,  that  those  who  heard  it  might  offer  up  a  prayer  in  their  behalf,  as 
the  virtue  of  the  bell  was  thought  to  be  not  alone  in  the  prayers  which 
it  invoked,  but  in  that  it  also  drove  away  any  evil  spirit  that  might  be 
hovering  near  to  seize  the  departing  soul.  And  when  the  “  curfew  tolled 
the  knell  of  parting  day,”  a  sadder  influence  was  shed  over  the  spirits 
of  our  fathers  than  was  justified  by  the  fact  that  this  curfew  bell  was 
only  a  signal— instituted  in  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror— for  all 
to  put  out  their  fires  and  retire  to  rest. 

Russia  is  pre-eminently  the  country  of  greatbells,  where  they  may  be 
heard  in  full  vigor,  not  “  swinging  slow  with  sullen  roar,”  for  they  are 
too  heavy  to  be  swung,  but  incessantly  tolling  and  booming,  and  deaf¬ 
ening  all  ears  but  those  of  Russians,  who  almost  worship  their  bells. 
In  Moscow  alone  before  the  revolution,  their  were  1,700  large  bells, 
which  number  has  increased  now  to  5,000.  The  Great  Bell  of  Moscow, 
of  which  every  one  has  heard,  was  cast  in  1G53  by  order  of  the  Empress 
Anne.  Its  weight  is  variously  estimated  at  from  300,000  to  440,000  lbs. 
It  is  21  ft.  3  in.  high,  and  about  22  ft.  in  diameter  at  the  mouth..  In 
1837  the  Czar  Nicholas  caused  it  to  be  taken  out  of  the  pit  iu  which  it 
lay,  and  to  be  placed  upon  the  granite  pedestal  as  it  is  now  seen.  Upon 
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its  side  is  seen  the  figure  of  the  Empress  Anne  in  flowing  robes.  Iihas 
been  consecrated  as  a  chapel,  the  Russians  regarding  it  with  the  most 
superstitious  veneration,  and  will  not  allow  a  particle  to  be  taken  from 
it  as  a  specimen  of  the  metal.  The  entrance  to  it  is  through  a  large 
fracture  or  opening  in  the  side,  whence  a  piece  has  been  broken  out. 
There  is  now  suspended  in  Muscow,  upon  the  tower  of  St.  Ivan,  a  bell 
weighing  144,000  lbs.,  cast  in  181 Y,  the  diameter  of  which  at  the  mouth 
is  13  ft. 

The  bells  in  China  rank  next  in  size  to  those  o£  Russia,  their  being 
several  in  Pekin,  cast  in  honor  of  the  transference  of  the  seat  of  govern¬ 
ment  from  Nankin  to  that  city,  which  are  said  to  each  weigh  120,000  lbs. 
Another  at  Nankin  of  nearly  cylindrical  shape,  is  estimated  to  weigh 
55,000  lbs. 

Of  European  bells,  the  famous  one  at  Erfurt,  in  Germany,  cast  in 
1497,  and  weighing  about  30,000  lbs.,  was  long  celebrated  not  only  as 
the  largest,  but  also  as  the  best  in  Europe.  One  placed  in  the  cathe¬ 
dral  of  Paris,  in  1680,  weighs  38,000  lbs.  Another  in  Vienna,  cast  in 
1711,  weighs  40,000  lbs.  :  and  in  Olmutz  is  another  of  about  the  same 
weight.  The  celebrated  Great  Tom,  of  Oxford,  England,  weighs  17,000 
lbs.,  and  was  cast  in  1680. 

The  great  bell  recently  cast  for  the  Parliament  House  in  London, 
weighs  30,000  lbs.  ;  that  in  York  Minster,  called  Great  Peter  of  York, 
weighs  21,000  lbs.  ;  and  that  upon  the  Notre  Dame  Cathedral  in  Mon¬ 
treal  (the  largest  upon  this  continent)  weighs  29,400  lbs.,  and  was  im¬ 
ported  from  England  in  1843. 

The  inscriptions  upon  old  bells  afford  a  subject  of  curious  interest. 

The  following  old  Latin  inscription,  or  fragments  of  it,  has  been  rung 
upon  European  bells  for  centuries  : 

“  Lauclo  Deum  verum,  plebern  voco,  conjugo  clerum, 

Defunctus  ploro,  postern  fugo,  festa  decoro, 

Funera  plango,  fulnara  frango,  Sabbata  pango, 

Excito  lengos,  dissipo  ventos,  paco  crucentos.” 

I  praise  the  true  God  ;  I  call  the  people  ;  I  assemble  the  clergy  ; 

I  lament  the  dead  ;  I  drive  away  infections  ;  I  grace  the  festival  : 

I  mourn  at  the  burial ;  I  abate  the  lightning  ;  I  announce  the  Sabbath  : 

I  arouse  the  indolent ;  I  dissipate  the  winds  ;  I  appease  the  revengeful. 

The  following  one  has  been  common  in  England  for  three  hundred 
years,  and  also  much  used  in  this  country  : 

“  I  to  the  church  the  living  call, 

And  to  the  grave  do  summon  all.” 


The  following  are  selections  of  some  old  inscriptions  : 
One  upon  a  bell  in  Wiltshire,  England,  cast  1619., 

“Be  strong  in  faythe,  prayse  God  well 
Francis  Countess  Hertford's  bell.” 

Upon  one  in  Oxfordshire,  cast  1667  : 

“  I  ring  to  sermon  with  a  lusty  boome, 

That  all  may  come,  and  none  stay  at  home.” 

Upon  one  (a  fire  bell)  in  Dorsetshire,  cast  1652  : 

“Lord,  quench  this  furious  flame, 

Arise,  run,  help,  put  out  the  same.” 
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Upon  one  in  Somersetshire,  cast  1700: 

“  All  you  of  Bath  that  hear  me  sound, 

Thank  Lady  llopton’s  hundred  pound. 

Upon  one  in  Warwickshire,  cast  1G75  : 

“  I  ring  at  six  to  let  men  know 

When  to  and  from  thair  worke  to  go.” 

•  • 

Upon  one  in  Staffordshire,  cast  1604  : 

“  Be  it  known  to  all  that  doth  me  see 
That  Newcombe  of  Leicester  made  me.” 

John  Martin  also  makes  himself  known  upon  one  (of  a  peal  of  three) 
in  Worcestershire,  cast  1675  : 

“  John  Martin  of  Worcester  he  mado  we, 

Be  it  known  to  all  that  do  we  sec.” 


THE  OLD  AND  THE  NEW. 

“Young  Romance  raised  his  dreamy  eyes, 

O’erhung  with  dainty  lock  of  gold ; 

Why  smite,  he  asked,  in  sad  surprise, 

The  fair,  the  old  ? 

l^et  louder  rang  the  strong  one’s  stroke, 

Yet  nearer  flashed  his  axe’s  gleam  ; 

Shuddering  and  sick  at  heart  I  woke, 

As  from  dream. 

I  look:  aside  the  dust-cloud  rolled  ; 

The  waster  seemed  the  builder  too  ; — 

Uprising  from  the  ruined  old 
I  saw  the  new. 

‘  Twas  but  the  ruin  of  the  bad, — 

The  wasting  of  the  wrong  and  ill; 

Whate’er  of  good  the  old  time  had 

Was  living  still.  % 

Calm  grew  the  brow  of  him  I  feared  ; 

The  frown  which  awed  me  passed  away, 

And  left  behing  a  smile  that  cheered 
Like  breaking  day. 

The  grass  grew  green  on  battle  plains, 

O’er  swarded  war-mounds  grazed  the  cow, 

The  slave  stood  forging,  from  his  chains, 

The  spade  and  plough.” 

#  i  .  . 

“  Thus  the  gazers  of  the  nations,  and  the  watchers  of  the  skies, 
Looking  through  the  coming  ages,  shall  behold,  with  joyful  eyes, 
On  the  fiery  track  of  Freedom  fall  the  mild  baptismal  rain, 
And  the  ashes  of  old  evil  feed  the  Future’s  golden  grain,” 
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WHAT’S  THE  USE  OF  IT? 

AN  ADDRESS  BY  A  TEACHER  TO  HIS  PUPILS. 


L.  H.  S. 


A  careful  examination  into  the  origin  of  the  old  maxims  and  stray 
phrases,  as  well  as  the  proverbs  of  a  people,  always  shows  that  these  are 
based  on  some  truth.  This  may  have  been  overlooked  by  those  employ¬ 
ing  such  time-worn  expressions,  but  generally  the  spirit  that  originated 
them  prompts  their  use  afterwards.  By  way  of  illustration  I  may  refer 
to  the  universal  tendency  of  mankind  to  measure  everything  by  a  money 
standard,  as  shown  particularly  in  popular  proverbs.  “  Honesty”  is 
exalted  and  lauded  to  the  skies,  simply  because  it  is  “the  best  policy,” 
and  not  because  dishonesty  is  the  antithesis  of  every  virtue  that  can  be 
considered  the  peculiar  property  of  the  Christian.  We  are  taught  that 
“a  penny  saved”  is  a  great  object  of  our  ambition,  not  because  extrava¬ 
gance  is  really  sinful,  but  because  it  is  “two  pence  clear  ”  It  would  be 
an  easy  matter  to  show  how  all  these  old  proverbs  and  “saws”  are 
based  upon  truth,  not  in  its  brightest  and  clearest  form,  but  in  its  rela¬ 
tions  to  the  business  affairs  of  life. 

I  do  not  propose  to  discuss  a  subject  so  wide  and  comprehensive,  as 
that  of  the  origin  and  meaning  of  proverbs,  but  simply  to  exhibit  the 
frequency  of  the  use  of  one  simple  interrogatory,  which  is  continually 
employed  as  a  justification  for  evading  the  performance  of  duties  imposed 
by  rightful  authority,  and  to  inquire  into  its  real  want  of  meaning. 
Attention  is  invited  to  the  consideration  of  the  phrase — “  WhaVs  the 
use  of  it  ? 

A  parent  imposes  certain  restrictions  upon  a  child,  with  the  hope  of 
thereby  shielding  it  from  some  of  the  perils  and  dangers  that  are  inci¬ 
dent  to  life.  Impatient  of  control,  urged  by  a  spirit  of  rebellion,  the 
commands  of  the  parent  are  disobeyed  simply  because  the  child  can  “see 
no  use”  in  them.  This  is  probably  the  first  step  in  a  downward  course 
which  mau  not  terminate  in  open  crime  and  such  infringement  of  human 
law  as  will  demand  condign  punishment,  but  which  eventuates  certainly 
either  in  disobedience  of  law,  or  the  surly  obedience  for  fear  of  conse¬ 
quences.  The  same  spirit  prompts  the  use  of  the  phrase  in  school-life, 
“what’s  the  use  of  studying  Algebra  and  Geometry,  of  bothering  our 
brains  over  History,  and  Mental  and  Moral  Science,  of  striving  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  principles  of  Xatural  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Physiology 
or  Botany,  we  never  expect  to  become  mathematicians  or  philosophers. 
Others  have  lived  and  died  without  a  tithe  of  information  on  these  sub¬ 
jects,  have  occupied  prominent  positions  in  society,  have  been  surrounded 
by  hosts  of  admirers  who  have  sung  the  praises  of  their  beauty,  grace 
and  wit — have  been  honored  and  envied  by  their  contemporaries  and 
gone  to  their  graves  lamented  and  regretted  by  all.”  “  Why  should  we 
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be  obliged  by  our  teachers — Egyptian  task-masters — to  make  brick, 
when  the  straw  has  to  be  sought  for  with  weary  steps,  over  rugged 
roads  and  intricate  marshes  ?”  These  are  the  thoughts  which  far  too 
often  present  themselves  to  the  student’s  mind,  clogging  the  labors  of 
the  ambitious  spirit,  or  acting  as  soothing  and  stupefying  narcotics  to 
those  whose  indolence  has  given  them  a  distaste  for  work.  They  mako 
such  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  every  victory  in  this  world,  no  matter 
how  small  or  insignificant  it  may  seem,  confers  strength  and  vigor  to 
human  energies,  makes  toil  and  labor  but  pleasure,  and  grants  pleasures 
such  as  the  slothful  have  never  dreamed  of  in  their  gorgeous  imagina¬ 
tions  of  epicurean  delights. 

“  Standing  on  what  too  long  we  bore 

With  shoulders  bent  and  downcast  eyes, 

We  may  discern — unseen  before — 

A  path  to  higher  destinies. 

Nor  deem  the  irrevocable  Past, 

As  wholly  wasted — wholly  vain — 

If  rising  on  its  wrecks — at  last — 

To  something  nobler  we  attain.” 

The  pages  of  Holy  Writ  are  full  of  illustrations  of  the  disobedient 
spirit  of  man,  resisting  all  restrictions  that  seemed  useless  in  his  mortal 
judgment.  “Naarnan,  the  captain  of  the  host  of  the  King  of  Syria,” 
was  willing  to  submit  his  body  to  the  severest  process  of  purification  in 
order  to  be  freed  from  the  hated  leprous  disease.  He  had  expected  that 
the  prophet  of  God  would  invoke  the  name  of  his  Lord,  and,  by  the  im¬ 
position  of  hands,  free  him  from  the  corruption  of  blood.  The  order  of 
the  prophet  was  simply  to  wash  seven  times  in  Jordan  and  he  should 
find  himself  again  clean.  Human  intellect  could  see  no  value  in  the 
waters  of  that  stream  over  and  above  the  rivers  which  washed  the  coun¬ 
try  of  Damascus;  national  pride  was  offended  that  the  latter  had  been 
considered  in  any  respect  inferior  to  the  waters  which  flowed  within  the 
banks  of  Jordan,  and  offended  dignity  cried  out,  “Are  not  Abana 
and  Pharpar,  rivers  of  Damascus,  better  than  all  the  waters  of  Israel  ? 
May  I  not  wash  in  them  and  be  clean  ?”  But  the  sacred  writer  tells  us 
that  it  was  only  when,  in  a  spirit  of  submission  to  authority,  Naarnan 
went,  casting  aside  all  his  pride  of  intellect,  and  complied  with  the  divine 
command,  that  he  was  freed  from  the  loathsome  disease. 

But  a  still  earlier  illustration  meets  us  in  the  first  notable  act  of  the 
parents  of  the  human  race.  Adam  was  placed  in  the  garden  of  Eden, 
which  God  had  planted  in  the  East.  The  ground  was  covered  with  the 
fairest  and  sweetest  flowers  ;  no  thorns  or  thistles  were  there  to  mar,  by 
their  presence,  the  rich  carpet  of  verdure  that  covered  its  wide  extent. 
Trees  laden  with  fruits,  that  delighted  the  taste,  while  they  captivated 
the  eye,  were  thickly  strewn  over  this  lovely  scene.  The  animal  crea¬ 
tion,  all  in  subjection  to  Adam,  moved  about  it  in  the  fresh  life  and  gayety 
of  a  joyous  youth.  The  streams,  which  flowed  through  the  garden,  were 
full  of  gleesome  fish,  that  darted  through  the  waters  as  though  thankful 
for  the  precious  boon  of  life  ;  and  the  air  was  musical  with  the  rich 
sounds  of  bright,  beautiful  birds,  that  circled  around  their  human  master. 
Adam  had  been  endowed  with  “dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and 
over  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  over  every  living  thing  that  moveth  upon 
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the  earth.”  Surely  after  all  these  blessings  had  been  granted  him, — after 
everything  that  could  tempt  the  senses  of  man  had  been,  with  divine 
liberality,  placed  at  his  disposal  one  would  think  that  any  command  from 
God  would  be  joyously  complied  with,  were  it  only  to  show  how  grate¬ 
ful  his  heart  could  be  towards  the  Author  of  such  blessings.  There  was, 
however,  a  slight  restriction  imposed  on  Adam,  which,  to  his  finite 
judgment,  seemed  unnecessary  and,  it  may  be,  useless  In  the  centre  of 
this  garden  was  placed  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  and,  for 
reasons  known  only  to  the  Creator  Himself,  man  was  prohibited  from 
the  use  of  its  fruit.  If  this  prohibition  were  disregarded,  there  was  the 
penalty  annexed — “in  the  day  that  thou  eatest  thereof,  thou  shalt  surely 
die.”  The  result  of  the  weakness  of  man  is  known  to  us  all — the  ground 
was  coursed  for  his  sake ;  in  sorrow  he  must  eat  of  it  all  the  daysof  his 
life — thorns  and  thistles  infest  the  earth — in  the  sweat  of  his  face  man 
eats  his  bread  until  he  shall  again  return  to  dust. 

When  the  blessed  Saviour  was  at  the  table  in  the  Pharisee’s  house,  a 
sinful  woman  brought  an  alabaster  box  of  ointment,  and  after  washing 
his  feet  with  the  tears  of  her  love  and  wiping  them  “with  the  hairs  of 
her  head,”  kissed  and  then  anointed  them  with  the  costly  perfume.  For 
this  exhibition  of  her  love  this  manifestation  of  her  desire  to  be  obedient 
in  all  things,  Christ  said,  “Her  sins,  wdiich  are  many,  are  forgiven,  quia 
multum  amavit,  “for  she  loved  much.”  And  so  in  Bethany,  at  the 
house  of  Simon  the  leper,  when  the  woman  poured  the  precious  spike¬ 
nard  over  his  head,  he  received  the  act  of  loving  reverence  and  rebuked 
his  disciples,  who  were  exclaiming  what  was  the  use  of  this — “why  was 
this  waste  of  ointment  made  ?  It  might  have  been  sold  for  more  than 
three  hundred  pence,  and  have  been  given  to  the  poor  ?”  The  rebuke 
was  administered  in  those  tones  of  cheering  comfort  to  the  sinner — “she 
hath  wrought  a  good  work  on  me,”  tones  sweeter  than  all  that  creation 
in  its  richest  profusion  of  harmonies  could  produce,  bringing  sweet  con¬ 
solation  to  the  troubled  breast,  and  soothing  balm  to  the  sin-wearied 
soul.  The  Saviour  teaches  us,  in  this  incident,  a  lesson  that  it  may  be 
well  to  store  up  in  our  minds,  against  the  day  or  hour,  when  sinful  hu¬ 
man  nature  will  cause  any  of  the  duties  incident  to  our  respective  sta¬ 
tions  in  life,  tedious  or  tasteless,  when  we  shall  feel  like  crying  out — 
what's  the  use  of  labor  and  toil,  of  weary  days  and  sleepless  nights — 
why  not  let  us  “take  our  ease,  eat,  drink  and  be  merry.” 

Now,  my  friends,  I  ask  your  attention  to  an  examination  of  the  spirit 
that  underlies  the  peculiar  disposition  which  prompts  the  employment  of 
the  phrase,  WhaVs  the  use  of  it?  to  the  necessity  of  paying  obedience  to 
the  authorities  that  may  be  over  us,  and  to  the  reciprocal  nature  of  the 
duties  that  devolve  upon  teacher  and  scholar  during  the  period  of 
school-life.  Some  thoughts,  seemingly  novel,  may  intrude  themselves 
in  the  course  of  our  examination  of  the  subject — but  they  are  not  modern 
inventions,  not  discoveries  of  my  own,  but  inherent  to  the  subject  itself. 
If  they  shall  provoke  thought  in  our  minds  as  to  the  amount  of  our  cul¬ 
pability,  they  will  open  the  way  to  that  penitence  which  must  always 
precede  the  search  after  the  paths  of  truth  and  our  sure  steps  therein. 

A.  What  is  the  spirit  that  prompts  the  employment  of  “  What's  the 
use  of  it  ?”  If  we  can  trace  this  to  its  home,  we  shall  find  that  all  its 
characteristics  are  those  which  belong  to  sin,  and  which  are  in  their  very 
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nature  inimical  to  a  Christian  heart.  Let  us  glance  at  a  few  oi 

]  Whenever  a  command  or  order,  proceeding  from  proper  authority 
is  thus  caviled  at,  we  shall  find  that  it  springs  from  a  desire  to  cast  off 
our  allegiance,  or'to  disregard  such  authority,  ^nothing  could  induce  a 
child  who  truly  loves  his  parents  to  disregard  their  commands  or  to 
enquire  into  their  nature  and  importance  before  obeying  them,  its  love 
is  shown  in  its  anxiety  to  meet  all  wants  of  its  parents,  even  before  ex¬ 
pression  has  been  given  to  them.  Its  happiness  and  joy  consist  in  doing 
that  which  shall  be  the  most  pleasing  in  their  sight.  W  here  such  an 
obedient  spirit  is  found,  there  is  more  true  freedom,  more  real  absence 
of  slavery  to  the  chains  of  sense  and  pride,  than  where  an  opposite  spirit 
reigns  Fretfulness  under  restraint  giving  vent  to  its  inmost  thought* 
with  the  energy,  as  it  were,  of  a  long  pent-up  volcano,  in  the  cry  “what  s 
the  use  of  it" — this,  I  take  it,  is  the  crying  sin  of  the  age  It  has  in¬ 
vaded  Church  and  State,  overthrown  the  sure  foundations  of  society  ana 
o-overnment,  and  drifted  poor  humanity  out  on  the  stormy  waves  of  time, 
without  compass  or  guiding  star.  The  elements  of  discord  and  misi  u  e 
have  been  admitted  into  our  human  organizations,  and  the  student  ot 
History  looking  at  the  results  of  their  workings,  is  almost  tempted  to 
cry  out’ in  the  words  of  Christ,  “When  the  Son  of  man  cometh,  shall 

He  find’  faith  on  the  earth  ?”  .  .  . 

In  the  Church  we  have  division  after  division  springing  from  this  indis¬ 
position  to  obey  authority.  The  seamless  garment— typical  of  its  unity 
—has  been  rent  and  torn  into  a  thousand  pieces,  so  that  its  pristine 
beauty  is  marred  and  made  of  but  small  account  by  mau.  Sect  after 
sect  has  had  its  origin,  not  in  any  historical  necessity,  as  was  the  case  in 
the  world-noted  Reformation  of  the  Church,  but  in  an  anxiety  to  throw 
off  the  honorable  bands  of  vassalage  to  proper  authority  and  to  indulge 
in  the  practice  of  such  rites  and  customs  as  an  unbridled  private  judg¬ 
ment  might  dictate.  Instead  of  recognizing  proper  authority,  either  m 
a  hierarchic  or  democratic  form,  either  as  vested  in  a  Bishop,  or  in  a 
Synod,  Presbytery,  Convention  or  Association — the  tendency  of  the 
times  is  for  each  congregation  to  invest  itself  with  all  the  powers  of  the 
Church,  separate  and  free  from  any  connection  with  their  brethren. 
Whilst  ’preaching  submission  to  authority  from  their  pulpits,  too  many 
are  inquiring  what's  the  use  of  having  any  other  authority  than  our  own 
sense  of  right,  and  are  ever  ready  to  give  an  answer  indicating  their 

inordinate  desire  to  throw  off  restraint. 

In  civil  relations,  property  and  life  are  no  longer  held  sacred,  as  was 
the  case  years  ago,  but  wherever  law  can  be  warped  so  as  to  justify 
fraud  and  bloodshed,  we  find  man  is  laboring  to  warp  it,  and  is  too 
often  successful  in  his  efforts  to  drown  the  remonstrances  of  the  good. 
Our  public  offices  have  too  frequently  fallen  into  the  hands  of  those  who 
know  howr  to  employ  bribery  and  intrigue,  to  deal  with  the  depraved 
passions  of  men,  and  to  compromise  truth  and  honesty. 

In  social  life,  friend  is  distrustful  of  friend,  simply  because  friendship 
has  been  examined  by  this  miserable  test,  what's  the  use  of  it?  and 
the  conclusion  has  been  arrived  at — sacrifice  friendship,  honor,  every¬ 
thing,  provided  it  suits  your  fancy  to  do  so,  and  it  will  be  of  benefit  in 
the  way  of  wealth  and  ambition.  The  authority,  which  a  friend’s  words 
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or  wishes  ever  carry  with  them  to  him,  who  knows  what  real,  pure  friend¬ 
ship  is,  can  never  be  set  aside  for  such  a  shallow  cause  ;  but  what  is 
known  as  friendship  in  the  world,  consists  merely  in  honied  phrases, 
feigned  smiles,  hypocritical  glances  of  delight,  and  in  words  which  no 
more  express  the  feelings  of  the  scul  than  the  whited  sepulchres  repre¬ 
sented  the  loathsome  putrefaction  and  corruption  which  was  contained 
within  their  walls.  Yes  !  too  many  of  us  have  found  that  we  had 
friends,  so  long  as  the  latter  could  make  use  of  us,  and  that  when  we 
ceased  being  useful,  we  were  thrown  aside  just  as  the  child  hurls  the  toy 
away  that  has  ceased  to  give  it  pleasure.  And  we  have  felt  despon¬ 
dent.  The  world  looked  all  dark  and  repulsive.  We  were  disposed 
to  pray  for  annihilation,  that  the  horrid  distrust  of  all  around  us  might 
even  in  that  way  be  removed.  And  yet  a  moment’s  thought  on  the 
Man  of  Sorrows,  who  came  to  His  own,  and  His  own  received  Him  not, 
who  was  even  given  up  to  His  persecutors  and  murdered  by  one  of  His 
chosen  disciples,  and  who  prayed  for  all  His  enemies,  “  Father  forgive 
them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do,”  this  should  have  taught  us  that 
“  offences  must  come,”  but  that  peace  is  offered  to  all  at  the  foot  of  the 
cross. 

In  the  family  circle,  the  evil  effects  of  the  spirit  now  under  consider¬ 
ation,  are  especially  prominent  at  the  present  time.  Parents  are  con¬ 
sidered  as  mere  instruments  for  the  procurement  of  such  things  as  the 
variety  or  silly  pride  of  the  child  may  require.  The  arrival  of  majority 
is  longed  for,  since  it  will  remove  the  necessity  of  paying  a  show  of  res¬ 
pect  to  the  wishes  of  the  parents,  and  then  the  youth,  freed  from  restraint, 
will  run  a  course  of  unbridled  dissipation.  A  glance  at  the  horrible 
disobedience  to  parents  which  now  prevails,  makes  us  tremble  lest  God, 
in  his  anger,  should  visit  us  as  he  formerly  visited  the  cities  of  the  plain. 
Aud  this  disobedience  is  not  confined  to  either  sex  ;  both  oppose  their 
own  wills  to  the  commands  of  their  parents,  because  they  cannot  see  any 
use  in  obeying  them.  The  boy  cultivates  the  companionship  of  the 
wicked,  and  reaps  the  harvest  return  in  disease  or  early  death,  or  pnys 
the  penalty  of  crime  by  undergoing  the  punishment  of  the  law ;  while 
the  daughter,  by  taunt  and  harsh  words,  by  sneer  and  unkind  iniuendo, 
stabs  the  mother  daily  to  the  heart,  closing  up  the  history  of  her  wicked¬ 
ness  by  an  elopement  with  some  well-dressed  villain,  to  whom  her  silly 
sentimentality  bids  her  confide  her  honor  and  her  all,  in  preference  to 
trusting  those  whom  God  has  commanded  her  to  obey  in  order  that  her 
days  might  be  long  upon  the  land  which  the  Lord  had  given  her.  The 
wise  man  has  said,  “  The  eye  that  mocketh  at  his  father,  and  despiseth 
to  obey  his  mother,  the  ravens  of  the  valley  shall  pick  it  out,  and  the 
young  eagles  shall  eat  it.” 

2.  Undue  opinion  of  self- vanity — is  doubtless  another  caure  for  disre¬ 
gard  to  authority.  Nothing  is  so  difficult  in  the  world  as  to  obtain  a 
proper  estimate  of  one’s  self.  We  are  ever  vibrating  between  the  ex¬ 
tremes  of  over  and  under  estimation — mostly,  however,  resting  on  the 
upper  end  of  the  scale.  It  is  so  hard,  when  we  have  an  exalted  opinion 
of  our  own  talents,  beauty  or  any  other  attractive  features  that  God  may 
have  granted  us,  to  see  any  use  in  obeying  the  commands  or  respecting 
the  wishes  and  feelings  of  others.  It  seems  as  though  the  world  was 
specially  made  for  our  comfort  and  gratification,  and  there  is  really  no 
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necessity  of  paying  attention  to  any  one  else  in  it.  Hence  a  disregard 
for  the  forms  and  customs  of  society,  giving  as  reason — that  exceptions 
must  be  made  in  our  favor.  We  dare  be  careless  about  our  clothing, 
simply  because  we  please  ;  society  must  try  and  like  us  as  well  it  can — 
we  hold  ourselves  above  its  laws.  All  this  springs  from  pride,  and  let 
me  say  here,  this  can  exhibit  itself  in  two  forms;  one  that  glories  iu 
arraying  itself  in  all  that  attracts  the  eye  and  pleases  the  taste  of  man, 
and  the  other  that  cultivates  carelessness,  delights  in  retailing  its  mis¬ 
eries  and  sorrows  to  the  ears  of  the  sympathizing  and  in  pouring  forth 
its  groans  and  lugubrious  moans  wherever  a  weak,  sentimental  soul  is 
silly  enough  to  lend  a  listening  ear,  and  through  a  morbid  taste,  inex¬ 
plicable  to  a  healthy  mind,  exhibits  its  pride  in  feigned  humility  and 
counterfeit  misery.  Of  the  two,  the  former  necessarily  commands  more 
of  our  respect  than  the  latter,  because  it  is  honest  and  open,  while  the 
latter  merits  our  contempt  as  a  fraud  upon  the  sympathies  of  the  race. 
Both  these  forms  of  pride  can  see  no  use  in  obeying  law — one  holding 
itself  above  it,  and  the  other  pretending  to  be  so  insignificant  as  not  to 
come  within  the  purview  of  any  law  ;  flattering  itself,  like  Mrs.  Gum- 
midge,  upon  being  “ a  lone  lorn  creetur,"  or  boasting,  as  Uriah  Ileep, 
of  being  11  an  umble  man 

3.  Disregard  of  others.  This  springs,  as  a  necessary  consequence, 
from  an  over  estimate  of  our  own  abilities.  The  necessity  of  loving  our 
fellow-men  as  ourselves,  never  comes  home  to  the  minds  of  those  who  are 
accustomed  to  cry  out  “  what's  the  use  of  it  V'  Mankind  are  kindly 
dealt  with  when  they  can  be  made  serviceable.  The  great  law  of  broth¬ 
erly  love  is  continually  violated,  and  that  sympathising  spirit,  which 
should  bind  us  together  as  men,  is  torn  asunder.  Let  me  be  understood  ; 
I  don’t  think  that  the  Christian  faith  commands  us  to  take  to  our  hearts 
every  brother  we  meet.  We  are  only  commanded  not  to  hate,  we  are 
enjoined  to  love ;  this  does  not  imply  that  we  must  open  up  the  secret 
recesses  of  our  hearts  to  all,  spread  our  confidence  open  before  the 
world,  and  treat  all  with  the  same  warmth  of  affection.  If  so,  why  was 
one  of  the  disciples  even  known  among  his  brethren  as  the  beloved  dis¬ 
ciple  ?  There  are  grades  of  Christian  affection,  just  as  there  are  souls 
which  never  can  sympathize  fully  with  each  other,  although  they  may 
really  love  each  other  as  children  of  one  common  Father.  But  love  for 
the  brethren  implies  that  we  should  disregard  no  one  who  is  trying  hon¬ 
estly  to  do  his  duty,  and  even  when  we  encounter  sin,  we  must  be  angry 
and  sin  not — that  is,  we  must  indulge  in  righteous  indignation  at  sin, 
without  attempting  to  despise  the  sinner.  The  beautiful  little  poem  of 
Leigh  Hunt  will  serve  to  show  us  how  near  akin  to  love  of  God  is  love 
to  our  fellow-men. 

“  Abou  Ben  Adhem  (may  his  tribe  increase!) 

Awoke  one  night  from  a  deep  dream  of  peace, 

And  saw  within  the  moonlight  in  his  room, 

Making  it  rich  and  like  a  lily  in  bloom, 

An  angel  writing  in  a  book  of  gold : 

Exceeding  peace  had  made  Ben  Adhem  bold, 

And  to  the  Presence  in  the  room  he  said, 

“What  writest  thou?”  The  vision  raised  its  head, 

And,  with  a  look  made  of  all  sweet  accord, 

Answered — “  The  names  of  those  who  love  the  Lord.” 
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“  And  is  mine  one  ?”  said  Abou  ;  “  Nay,  not  so,” 

Replied  the  Angel.  Abou  spoke  more  low, 

But  cheerly  still,  and  said:  “I  pray  thee  then, 

Write  me  as  one  that  loves  his  fellow  men.” 

The  angel  wrote  and  vanished.  The  next  night 
It  came  again,  with  a  great  wakening  light, 

And  showed  the  names  whom  love  of  God  had  blessed — 

And,  lo  !  Ben  Adhem’s  name  led  all  the  rest.” 

4.  Prominent  as  a  reason  for  the  constant  employment  of  the  phrase, 
whaVs  the  use  of  it,  is  frivolity  of  character,  a  tendency  to  the  light  and 
unsubstantial  things  of  this  earth,  instead  of  the  more  enduring  and  sub¬ 
stantial  things  that  are,  in  their  very  nature,  real  and  eternal.  It  is  of 
the  earth  earthy,  and  in  proportion  as  one’s  character  becomes  freed 
from  the  taint  of  selfishness  and  earthiness  does  it  delight  in  seeking  out 
whatever  may  be  its  duty,  and  in  performing  this  with  all  the  zeal 
proper  to  its  nature,  regardless  of  the  consequences.  Its  reward  will 
be  attained,  not  in  time,  but  when  the  Master's  sentence — “well  done 
good  and  faithful  servant/’  shall  be  pronounced  at  the  last  great  day. 

[concluded  in  our  next.] 


A  POET  IN  HIGH  PLACES. 

Once  it  was  asked  with  wonder,  “  Is  Saul  also  among  the  Prophets  V* 
How  it  may  be  a  matter  of  like  wonder  to  know  that  “Old  Abe”  is 
also  among  the  Poets.  Hot  a  bad  hand  does  he  make  at  it.  The  lan¬ 
guage  is  mellow  and  flowing,  the  sentiment  honorable  to  the  author,  and 
the  whole  conception  is  carried  out  with  much  taste  and  effect.  The 
date  of  the  poem  is  not  given-;  we  are  sorry  for  this  omission.  The 
President  has  no  time  at  present  to  woo  the  Muses  ;  but  we  hope  when 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  are  again  triumphantly  in  the  breeze  over  every 
acre  of  our  glorious  land,  he  may  have  time  to  “try  again.”  There 
must  be  more  where  this  came  from. — Ed.  Guardian. 

OH!  WHY  SHOULD  THE  SPIRIT  OF  MORTAL  BE  PROUD. 


BY  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN,  ESQ.,  OF  ILLINOIS,  NOW  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Oh,  why  should  the  spirit  of  mortal  be  proud 
Like  a  swift  fleeting  meteor — a  fast  flying  cloud — 
A  flash  of  the  lightning — a  break  of  the  wave — 
He  passeth  from  life  to  his  rest  in  the  grave. 

The  leaves  of  the  oak  and  the  willow  shall  fade, 
Be  scattered  around,  and  together  be  laid; 

As  the  young,  and  the  old,  the  low  and  the  high, 
Shall  crumble  to  dust  and  together  shall  lie. 
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Tbe  infant  a  mother  attended  and  loved — 

The  mother,  that  infant’s  affection  who  proved ; 

The  father,  that  mother  and  infant  who  blest, 

Each,  all  are  away  to  that  dwelling  of  rest. 

The  maid  on  whose  brow,  on  whose  cheek,  in  whose  eye, 
Shone  beauty  and  pleasure— her  triumphs  are  by  ; 

\nd  alike  from  the  minds  of  the  living  erased 

Are  the  mem'ries  of  mortals  who  loved  her  and  praised. 

The  hand  of  the  King,  that  the  sceptre  hath  borne, 

The  brow  of  the  Priest  that  the  mitre  hath  worn, 

The  eye  of  the  Sage,  and  the  heart  of  the  brave, 

Are  hidden  and  lost  in  the  depths  of  the  grave. 

The  peasant,  whose  lot  was  to  sow  and  to  reap ; 

The  herdsmen,  who  climbed  with  his  goats  up  the  steep ; 
The  beggar,  who  wandered  in  search  of  his  bread, 

Have  faded  away  like  the  grass  that  we  tread. 

So  the  multitude  goes,  like  the  flower  or  weed, 

That  withers  away  to  let  others  succeed  ; 

So  the  multitude  comes,  even  those  we  behold, 

To  repeat  every  tale  that  has  often  been  told. 

For  we  are  the  same  our  fathers  have  been  ; 

We  see  the  same  sights  our  fathers  have  seen  : 

We  drink  the  same  stream,  we  see  the  same  sun, 

And  run  the  same  course  our  fathers  have  run. 

The  thoughts  we  are  thinking  our  fathers  did  think . 

From  the  death  ive  are  shrinking  our  fathers  did  shrin  , 
To  the  life  we  are  clinging  our  fathers  did  cling, 

But  it  speeds  from  us  all  like  the  bird  on  the  ing. 

They  loved — but  the  story  we  cannot  unfold ; 

They  scorned — but  the  heart  of  the  haughty  is  cold  ; 

They  trrieved— but  no  wail  from  their  slumbers  will  come : 
They  joyed — but  the  tongue  of  their  gladness  is  dumb. 

They  died — ah  !  they  died — we,  things  that  are  now, 

That  walk  on  the  turf  that  lies  over  their  brow, 

And  make  in  their  dwelling  a  transient  abode, 

Meet  the  things  that  they  met  on  their  pilgrimage  road. 

Yea,  hope  and  despondency,  pleasure  and  pain, 

Are  mingled  together  in  sunshine  and  rain, 

And  the  smile  and  the  tear,  and  the  song  and  the  dirge, 
Still  follow  each  other  like  surge  upon  surge. 

’Tis  the  wink  of  an  eye  ;  ’tis  the  draught  of  a  breath 
From  the  blossom  of  health  to  the  paleness  ot  death, 

From  the  gilded  saloon  to  the  bier  and  the  shroud  : 

Oh  1  why  should  the  spirit  of  mortal  be  proud  . 


He  never  was  so  good  as 
better  than  he  is. 


he  should  be,  that 


doth  not  strive  to 


be 
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PUNISHING  CHILDREN  IN  SCHOOLS. 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


Much  has  been  said  of  late  years  in  regard  to  the  punishing  of  child¬ 
ren  in  schools,  especially  of  the  use  of  the  rod.  The  subject  has  been 
brought  up  in  connection  with  our  system  of  Common  Schools ;  and 
the  question,  whether  the  rod  should  be  used  by  teachers  in  these 
schools,  has  been  extensively  discussed  in  speeches  and  newspapers. 
We  are  not  aware  that  the  subject  had  ever  been  regarded  as  at  all  dif¬ 
ficult  before  the  use  of  this  system  of  education.  On  the  contrary,  it 
seems  to  have  been  well  settled  since  the  days  of  Solomon,  that  the  rod 
is  a  proper  disciplinary  instrument. 

What  makes  the  question  a  difficult  one  now,  is  the  new  state  of 
things  wiiich  has  arisen,  by  which  it  is  involved  with  another  question, 
namely,  By  whose  hands  is  the  rod  to  he  used  ?  That  it  is  proper  for 
a  parent  to  chastise  his  child  by  the  use  of  the  rod,  is  clear  from  the 
teachings  of  Scripture.  Nor  was  the  question  much  different  when  pa¬ 
rochial  schools  existed,  in  which  case  there  was  a  very  intimate  connec¬ 
tion  between  the  family  and  the  school,  the  church  and  the  school. 
The  teacher  was  a  pious  man  ;  he  was  selected  by  pastor  and  parents  y 
he  labored  in  the  spirit  of  the  family  and  the  church,  and  his  chastisements 
were  in  the  spirit  of  the  family  and  the  church.  Moreover,  underlying 
the  rod,  and  softening  its  severe  meaning,  were  found  in  living  activity 
the  deeper  remedial  influences  of  religion.  That  bad  feeling  of  indepen¬ 
dence,  which  it  is  feared  in  our  Common  School  system  is  too  early 
developed,  was  not  present  in  the  child  in  the  same  degree,  to  make  it 
feel  as  though  its  punishment  were  an  arbitrary  interference  with  its. 
personal  rights,”  pride,  and  honor.  Hence  punishments  of  this  kind  had 
an  altogether  different  character ;  and  on  this  account  there  was  no 
room  for  any  question  in  regard  to  the  propriety  of  the  use  of  the  rod 
in  schools. 

A  change  in  the  character  and  circumstances  of  our  schools  gives 
quite  another  aspect  to  the  question.  It  is  now  a  serious  question.  It 
may  well  be  asked,  Is  not  the  rod  without  religion,  as  the  law  without 
the  gospel  ?  Is  it  not  a  mere  terror,  a  mere  arbitrary  executive  author¬ 
ity,  without  that  grace  behind  and  beneath  if?  which  will  temper  naked 
justice  with  mercy  ?  Shall  the  State,  through  its  agents,  step  in  to 
inflict  punishment  on  children  who  are  yet  wholly  in  the  family,  for  of¬ 
fences  that  come  not  within  its  jurisdiction  ?  If  it  be  said  that  the  laws 
of  the  school  are  the  laws  of  the  State,  and  that  their  violation  comes, 
therefore,  within  its  sphere,  it  may  still  be  asked  whether  it  has  a  right 
to  constitute  its  agent,  the  teacher,  judge,  jury,  and  executive  in  the 
case  ?  It  may  safely  be  held  that  the  State  has  no  right  whatever,  in 
any  way,  especially  in  our  country,  to  take  out  of  the  hands  of  families 
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this  delicate  and  solemnly  responsible  duty.  If,  as  in  the  case  of  sell oo\, 
it  becomes  necessary  for  parents  to  delegate  this  delicate  duty  un  o 
other  hands,  they  ought  to  have  all  possible  power  to  guard  it  aga  . 

all  danger  of  its  abuse.  , 

Has  the  parent  this  defense  in  the  case  of  our  present  system 

schools?  Plainly  not.  Whilst  there  arc  noble  exceptions,  yet  it  is 
clear  that  in  many  instances  teachers,  being  young,  without  either 
parental  feelings  or  experiences,  and  often  without  piety,  are  w  l°  J 
unqualified  to  be  entrusted  with  a  matter  which  requires  such  great 
wisdom,  and  such  a  solemn  sense  of  responsibility.  The  child  may  be 
thumped  and  scourged,  under  a  system  of  arbitrary  and  na  ei  ju*  ict 
and  law,  till  all  its  finer  instincts  of  obedience  are  stumped  and  stunned 
forever  !  Instead  of  being  educated  to  an  humble  obedience  to  law  and 
authority,  it  is  in  reality  educated  to  a  stiff  and  stubborn  resistance  of 

The  very  fact  that  the  question  of  the  use  of  the  rod  as  a  means  of 
punishment  in  schools  has  been  so  earnestly  discussed,  is  an  evidence 
that  there  is  a  wide  spread  instinctive  feeling  that  there  is  somet  ring 
out  of  joint  in  some  quarter.  The  fact  also  that  the  discussion  does  not 
seem  in  the  least  to  make  the  matter  clearer,  is  proof  that  the  key  to  the 
true  solution  of  the  question  is  lost.  The  key  is  the  one  which  we 
have  just  indicated.  As  soon  as  we  consent  to  see  that  there  is  not  ling 
wrong  in  the  use  of  the  rod,  but  that  the  wrong  is  wholly  in  the  system 
to  which  the  discussion  relates,  all  will  be  at  once  clear  and  harmonious 
Would  we  reconcile  the  two  seemingly  conflicting  things,  we  must 
change  the  character  of  our  schools,  not  the  divinely  authorized  and 

sanctioned  mode  of  chastisement.  ,, 

The  more  unpopular  we  know  the  course  to  be,  the  more,  earnestly 

and  perseveringly  will  we  persist,  as  we  have  done  for  years,  in  holding 
up  to  view  the  utterly  false  and  unchristian  character  and  spirit  of  oui 
present  system  of  schools.  Bating  the  influence  that  penetrates  the 
system  from  its  better  surroundings,  and  which  more  or  less,  at  Prcscn 
at  least  modifies  their  character,  and  hinders  the  full  development  of  the 
bad  possibilities  which  lie  in  its  principle,  it  is  in  its  deepest  ground  t..c 
same  as  the  pagan  system  of  the  civilized  nations  anterior  to  the  coming 
in  of  Christianity,  and  also  in  all  essential  points  the  same  as  the  educa¬ 
tional  schemes  of  the  arch  infidel  Bosseau,  which  assisted  so  greatly  to 
sow  the  seeds  which  ultimately  ripened  in  the  French  Revolution,  wi  1 

its  accompanying  Reign  of  Terror. 

Seeds  are  always  before  the  plant  and  the  fruit ;  and  it  is  often  diffi¬ 
cult,  looking  merely  at  the  seeds  to  believe  that  the  growth  will  ream 
be  what  it  afterwards  shows  itself  to  be.  It  is  a  difficult  perhaps  a 
hopeless  task,  to  make  men  understand  how  this  system  will  run  itse  t 
out  into  most  disastrous  results  both  in  the  sphere  of  civilization  an 
religion.  The  system  chimes  in  with  superficial  popular  ideas,  and  Has 
worked  itself  into  position  and  power  by  a  victory  over  strong  instincts 
of  the  humbler  Christian  community  against  it;  and  now  that  it  has 
fixed  itself  in  the  popular  will,  and  is  backed  by  formidable  fetatc 
machinery,  it  may  seem  vain,  and  in  the  eyes  of  some  almost  profane,  to 
question  its  right  and  its  worth.  But  time  and  history  will  bring 
truth,  and  true  principles  to  the  surface,  andjeach  men  by  experience 
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of  the  present,  what  they  fail  to  learn  from  the  experience  of  the  past, 
or  from  investigations  based  upon  the  sure  and  enduring  principles  of 
Christianity. 

That  the  system  will  fail  of  the  hopes  of  Christian  men,  we  fear  not 
to  announce  as  a  deliberate  prophecy.  Arguments,  though  they  now 
fall  powerlessly  before  a  well-meant  but  false  zeal,  will  be  heard  when 
the  system  shall  begin  to  decline  by  self-exhaustion,  as  in  time  it  surely 
will.  The  reduclio  ad  absurdum  is  the  only  argument  by  which,  in 
some  cases,  truth  can  be  delivered  from  the  bondage  of  favorite  human 
schemes,  and  the  onward  progress  of  triumphant  Christian  history  will, 
in  its  own  time,  effectually  apply  it.  For  the  end  we  have  no  fears. 

Meanwhile  sad  results  will  have  to  be  witnessed.  We  know  of  no 
way  in  which  these  can  be,  in  a  measure,  prevented  and  overcome,  than 
by  the  establishment  of  parochial  schools  wherever  this  can  be  done. 
Fortunate  are  the  families  and  children  of  those  congregations  in  which 
this  can  be  done  !  In  many  cases  the  expense  may  be  severely  felt ;  for 
in  addition  to  the  direct  expense  of  such  parochial  schools,  all  good 
citizens  are  bound  also  to  pay  their  regular  school  tax.  This  fact  will 
cause  many  to  adhere  to  the  state  system,  and  withhold  their  co-opera¬ 
tion  from  congregational  schools.  Here  are  difficulties  not  easily  sur¬ 
mounted.  Yet  they  have  in  some  cases  been  effectually  overcome;  and 
the  good  work  must  spread  if  our  children  are  to  be  trained  up  not 
merely  in  human  learning,  but  as  the  apostle  directs,  in  the  nurture  and 
admonition  of  the  Lord. 


THE  OLD  COUPLE. 

It  stands  in  a  sunny  meadow, 

The  house  is  mossy  and  brown, 

With  its  cumbrous,  old  stone  chimneys, 
And  the  grey  roof  sloping  down. 

The  trees  fold  their  green  arms  around  it, 
The  trees,  a  century  old : 

And  the  winds  go  chanting  through  them, 
And  the  sunbeams  drop  their  gold. 

The  cowslips  spring  in  the  marshes, 

And  the  roses  bloom  on  the  hill ; 

And  beside  the  brook  in  the  pastures, 

The  herds  go  feeding  at  will. 

The  children  have  gone  and  left  them, 
They  sit  in  the  sun  alone  ! 

And  the  old  wife’s  ears  are  failing, 

As  she  harks  to  the  well  known  tone 

That  won  her  heart  in  her  girlhood, 

That  has  soothed  her  in  many  a  care, 

And  praises  her  now  for  the  brightness 
Her  old  face  used  to  wear. 
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She  thinks  again  of  her  bridal — 

How,  dressed  in  her  robe  of  white, 

She  stood  by  her  gay  young  lover 
In  the  morning’s  rosy  light. 

Oh,  the  morning  is  rosy  as  ever, 

But  the  rose  from  her  cheek  is  tied  ; 

And  the  sunshine  still  is  golden, 

But  it  falls  on  a  silvered  head. 

And  the  girlhood  dreams,  once  vanished, 
Come  back  in  her  winter  time, 

Till  her  feeble  pulses  tremble 

With  the  thrill  of  spring  time’s  prime. 

And  looking  forth  from  the  window, 

She  thinks  how  the  trees  have  grown, 
Since,  clad  in  her  bridal  whiteness, 

She  crossed  the  old  door-stone. 

Though  dimmed  her  eye’s  bright  azure, 

And  dimmed  her  hair’s  young  gold  ; 

The  love  in  her  girlhood  plighted, 

Has  never  grown  dim  nor  old. 

They  sat  in  peace  in  the  sunshine, 

Till  the  day  was  almost  done  ; 

And  then,  at  its  close,  an  angel 
Stole  over  the  threshold  stone. 

He  folded  their  hands  together — 

He  touched  their  eyelids  with  balm  ; 

And  their  last  breath  floated  upward, 

Like  the  close  of  a  solemn  psalm. 

Like  a  bridal  pair  they  traversed, 

The  unseen,  mystical  road. 

That  leads  to  the  beautiful  city, 

“  Whose  builder  and  maker  is  God.’’ 

Perhaps  in  that  miracle  country 

They  will  give  her  lost  youth  back ; 

And  the  flowers  of  a  vanished  spring-time, 
Will  bloom  in  the  spirit’s  track. 

One  draught  from  the  living  waters, 

Shall  call  back  his  manhood  s  prime  ; 
And  eternal  years  shall  measure 
The  love  that  outlived  time. 

But  the  shapes  that  they  left  behind  them, 
The  wrinkles  and  silver  hair, 

Made  holy  to  us  by  tbe  kisses 
The  angel  had  printed  there, — 

We  will  hide  away  ’neath  the  willows, 
When  the  day  is  low  in  the  West ; 

Where  the  sunbeams  cannot  find  them, 
Nor  the  winds  disturb  their  rest. 

And  we’ll  suffer  no  tell-tale  tombstone, 
With  age  and  date  to  rise, 

O’er  the  two  who  are  old  no  longer, 

In  the  Father’s  House  in  the  skies. 
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BY  THE  EDITOR. 


Few  sights  are  more  sublime  than  that  of  a  thunder  storm  on  a  sul¬ 
try  summer  afternoon.  One  must  be  in  the  open  country  to  see  it  in  all 
its  grandeur.  First  the  dark  blue  clouds  that  gather  in  the  western 
horizon.  Then  the  somewhat  irregular  arch  of  black  and  heavy  clouds 
moving  upward  in  solemn  silence,  shifting,  and  rolling  as  they  ascend 
higher  and  draw  nearer.  Then  the  blazing  and  darting  of  lightning; 
first  the  distant  sullen  roll,  and  later  the  sudden  heavy  discharges  of 
thunder  that  make  the  solid  earth  tremble.  All  the  while  the  waiting 
silence  of  earth,  and  the  instinctive  premonitory  movements  of  beasts 
and  birds  that  hasten  to  their  coverts.  Then  the  heavy  pioneer  drop, 
the  strong  gusts  of  wind  whirling  dry  leaves  and  stubble,  starting  clouds 
of  dust,  and  showing  the  grey  under  sides  of  leaves,  as  the  storm  bends 
the  limbs  of  trees  in  the  open  fields  all  on  one  side,  and  soon  the  roar¬ 
ing  sound  of  the  full  falling  shower,  the  thunders  of  the  world  above,  all 
the  while  strangely  mingling  with  the  roar  of  mountain,  valley  and 
plain. 

How  solemn  and  awe-inspiring  is  such  a  scene  !  How  small  and  fee¬ 
ble  does  poor  little  man  feel  as  he  stands  in  reverential  silence  to  listen 
how  “the  Lord  thunders  with  a  great  thunder  1”  In  the  Bible,  thunder 
is  called  “the  voice  of  the  Lord.”  Some  of  the  most  sublime  imagery  of 
the  sacred  scriptures  is  drawn  from  this  phenomenon.  Almost  the  en¬ 
tire  twenty-ninth  Psalm  is  taken  up  with  the  description  of  a  thunder 
storm,  as  personifying  the  voice  of  the  Lord : 

The  voice  of  the  Lord  is  upon  the  waters : 

The  God  of  glory  thunder  eth  : 

The  Lord  is  upon  many  waters. 

The  voice  of  the  Lord  is  powerful ; 

The  voice  of  the  Lord  is  full  of  majesty. 

The  voice  of  the  Lord  breaketh  the  cedars  ; 

Yea,  the  Lord  breaketh  the  cedars  of  Lebanon. 

He  maketh  them  skip  like  a  calf ; 

Lebanon  and  Sirion  like  a  young  unicorn. 

The  voice  of  the  Lord  divideth  the  flames  of  fire  (lightning;) 

The  voice  of  the  Lord  shaketh  the  wilderness  ; 

The  Lord  shaketh  the  wilderness  of  Radish  ! 

Where,  outside  of  the  Bible,  can  anything  equal  to  this  be  found. 
How  graphic  the  language  !  How  sublime  the  imagery  !  Equally 
beautiful  is  another  passage  in  the  seventy-seventh  Psalm  : 

The  waters  saw  Thee,  0  God, 

The  waters  saw  Thee: 

They  were  afraid: 

The  depths  also  were  troubled. 
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The  clouds  poured  out  water  : 

The  skies  sent  out  a  sound : 

Thine  arrow  also  went  abroad  ! 

The  voice  of  Thy  thunder  was  in  the  heavens : 
The  lightnings  lightened  the  world: 

The  earth  trembled  and  shook  ! 


Thy  way  is  in  the  sea, 

And  Thy  path  is  in  the  great  waters, 

And  thy  footsteps  are  not  known  ! 

In  view  of  this  sublimity,  which  the  pious  Psalmist  regards  as  the 
solemn  witness  of  His  glorious  presence  and  power,  he  puts  the  earnest 

challenge : 

Who  is  so  great  a  God  as  our  God ! 


Thunder  storms  seemed  only  the  more  sublime  to  the  sacred  writers 
as  they  occurred  more  seldom  in  Bible  lands  than  they  do  with  us ;  and 
when  they  did  appear  they  came  more  suddenly,  and  thus  all  then  sub¬ 
limity  was  compressed  into  a  shorter  space  of  time. 

Besides  this,  thunder  storms  in  the  orient  but  seldom  occur  in  i  - 
time,  but  almost  always  in  the  night.  *  The  darkness  of  the  night  - 
dered  still  deeper  by  the  lowering  gloom  of  the  storm,,  would  make  a 
still  better  background  for  the  terrible  display  of  lightning,  and  gne -a 
greater  air  of  awful  majesty  to  the  rolling  and  stunning  thunder,  lo 
such  a  fearful  night  scene  there  is  evident  allusion  in  a  grand  passage 
in  the  ninety-seventh  Psalm. 


Clouds  and  darkness  are  round  about  Him : 

Righteousness  and  judgment  are  the  habitation  of  his  throne, 

A  fire  goeth  before  Him, 

And  burneth  up  his  enemies  round  about. 

His  lightnings  enlightened  the  world; 

The  earth  saw  and  trembled  ! 

The  hills  melted  like  wax  at  the  presence  of  the  Lord: 

At  the  presence  of  the  Lord  of  the  whole  earth  ! 

The  heavens  declare  his  righteousness  ; 

And  all  the  people  see  His  glory. 

We  cannot  refrain  from  quoting,  by  way  of  conclusion,  a  sublime  des¬ 
cription  of  a  thunder  storm  from  the  Book  of  Job. 

Hear  attentively  the  noise  of  His  voice, 

And  the  sound  that  goeth  out  of  His  mouth. 

He  directeth  it  under  the  whole  heavens, 

And  His  lightning  unto  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

After  it  a  voice  roareth  ; 

He  thundereth  with  the  voice  of  His  excellency  : 

And  He  will  not  stay  when  His  voice  is  heard. 


God  thundereth  marvelously  with  His  voice  ; 

Great  things  doeth  He, 

Which  we  cannot  comprehend  1 

This  is  the  season  of  the  year  when  these  sublime  phenomena  are  fre¬ 
quent  Let  us  keep  our  minds  open  to  their  impressive  scenes,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  our  hearts  shall  own  the  greatness  and  the  glory  of 
God  as  displayed  in  the  firmament  above,  and  his  goodness  and  love  as 
seen  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  when  the  landscape  smiles  in  beauteous 
green  after  the  kindly  baptism  of  refreshing  showets. 
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IS  THE  ERADICATION  OF  DOMESTIC  PESTILENCE 

POSSIBLE? 

In  the  Public  Health  Department  in  the  late  meeting  at  Glasgow  of 
the  National  Sanitary  Association  of  England,  a  paper  was  read  by  Mr. 
Druitt,  one  of  the  health  officers  of  London,  of  which  the  following  is  an 
extract. 

By  the  term  domestic  pestilence,  I  signify  collectively  the  class  of 
disorders  of  which  smallpox,  measles,  scarlet  fever,  and  whooping-cough 
are  the  chief  examples,  and  of  which  there  are  numerous  less  known  and 
less  formidable  members — such  as  chicken-pox,  lichen,  shingles,  mumps, 
and  the  like.  The  public  mind  seems  to  acquiesce  in  the  conviction 
that  they  are  unavoidable  evils,  and  that  every  human  being,  in  this 
country  at  least,  even  if  protected  by  vaccination  from  the  first,  must  ex¬ 
pect  to  suffer  once  in  his  life  from  four  or  five  of  the  remainder. 

A  reasonable  answer  to  the  question,  Is  it  possible  to  extirpate 
them  ?  can  only  be  got  by  a  study  of  the  facts,  and  of  their  relation  to 
the  whole  order  of  nature.  If  we  ask,  “Is  it  possible?”  the  answer 
will  be  supplied  by  a  knowledge  of  the  human  mind,  of  its  existing 
habits  and  modes  of  thought,  and  of  the  possibility  or  otherwise  of  in¬ 
creasing  the  comfort,  intelligence  and  self-respect  of  the  population. 

The  Arabian  physicians  held  that  the  smallpox  was  produced  by  a 
natural  effervescence  of  the  blood,  and  that  it  was,  under  certain  condi¬ 
tions,  as  natural  and  intrinsic  a  part  of  the  phenomena  of  life  as  the 
cutting  of  the  teeth.  More  rigorous  inquiry  shows  that  it,  as  well  as 
the  other  maladies  at  the  head  of  which  it  stands,  is  the  fruit  of  external 
and  accidental  causes  ;  and  that  as  a  man  who  takes  a  dose  of  elaterium 
will  suffer  from  symptoms  of  cholera,  and  as  one  who  saturates  his  blood 
with  the  cubeb-pepper  will  suffer  from  intense  fever-rash  on  the  skin, 
and  hematuria,  which  symptoms  neither  person  would  have  had  if  he 
had  not  swallowed  the  elaterium,  or  the  pepper  respectively,  so  one  man 
who  imbibes  a  certain  material  substance  will  have  cholera,  and  another 
who  imbibes  another  substance  will  have  scarlet  fever,  and  unless  he 
imbibes  one  of  these  poisons  will  have  neither  disease. 

If,  then,  the  causes  of  these  pestilences  are  material  substances,  hav¬ 
ing  bodily  existence,  they  must  exist  somewhere,  and  it  must  be  possible 
to  dislodge  and  destroy  them  systematically.  If  they  follow  and  infest 
man  after  the  manner  of  parasites,  whatever  renders  living  parasites 
impossible  to  exist  will  do  the  same  for  the  seeds  of  these  diseases. 

There  are  just  six  places  in  which  the  poisoning  seeds  of  these  dis¬ 
eases  can  lurk  and  out  of  which  they  can  be  evolved.  For  our  purpose 
it  does  not  signify  whether  we  adopt  the  old  doctrine  of  specific  conta¬ 
gion,  and  believe  that  no  case  of  either  of  these  diseases  can  arise  except 
from  a  pre-existing  case ;  or  whether  we  accept  the  newrer  doctrine, 
that  they  spring  up  from  time  to  time  out  of  the  decaying  organic  mat¬ 
ter  which  surrounds  us.  In  either  case  the  habitat  must  be  the  same. 
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1  It  mav  be  the  skin.  From  want  of  simple  ablation,  layers  of  dis¬ 

used  scarf-skin  are  carried  about  for  months  or  years.  I  have  seen  a 
child  brought  for  advice  for  “debility”  after  scarlet  fever,  and  furnished 
with  cod-liver  oil  and  steel  from  a  dispensary.  But  the  surface  of  the 
bodv  where  protected  by  clothes,  was  covered  with  blackened  cuticle, 
never  washed  off  nor  intended  to  be.  Some  persons  believe  that  a 
fragment  of  scarf-skin  adhering  to  a  letter  sent  by  post  will  convey  the 
infection  of  scarlet  fever.  If  that  be  true,  what  must  one  child  do,  un¬ 
washed  after  the  illness  ?  ^  .. 

2  It  may  be  the  wearing  apparel.  Few  persons  reflect  on  the  time 

during  which  wearing  apparel  of  woollen  materials  is  used  among  the 
poor  "and  the  number  of  persons,  children  and  others,  whom  it  serves 
in  succession  as  “  it  passes  through”  its  stages  of  disintegration.  AN  hen 
examining  the  vaccination  of  children,  I  have  been  ready  to  faint  at  the 
odor  of  old  woollen  clothes,  hidden  under  pinafores  thoroughly  rot¬ 
ten  fastened  in  bv  pins,  and  evidently  saturated  with  the  exhalations  of 
years.  I  have  seen  in  an  infant  school  thirty-three,  with  dirty  skins  and 
dresses,  in  a  space  of  nine  feet  by  five,  and  fifty-five  others  in  a  space 
of  twelve  feet  by  six,  sitting  close  together,  side  by  side,  in  three  rows  : 
the  heat  from  their  bodies  as  perceptible  to  the  hand  at  a  little  distance 
as  the  heat  from  a  tea-urn.  Is  disease,  and  its  propagation,  inexplicable 
on  these  terms  ?  The  Yicar  of  AA’akefield  chose  his  wife  as  she  did  her 
silk  gown,  in  the  hope  that  it  would  wear  many  years.  Cheap  cotton 
is  better  for  people  who  cannot  aflord  a  new  gown  olten. 

3.  It  may  be  in  carpets,  curtains,  bedding,  and  other  articles  of  cloth¬ 
ing  :  and —  .  , 

4.  It  may  be  in  houses.  Every  one  can  distinguish  the  atmospheie 

of  a  newly  cleansed  house,  and  the  air  of  exhilaration  and  incit.a>ed 
health  which  follows  the  operations  of  a  painter.  But  rooms  are  too 
often  covered  with  flimsy  absorbent  papers — (a  respectable  witness  tells 
me  that  he  has  counted  eight  layers  in  a  poor-house,  each  riddled  with 
vermin):  and  although  a  wash  of  lime  or  of  cheap  color  is  vholesomer 
than  paper,  yet  the  size  with  which  colors  are  mixed  is  decomposable 
and  the  surface  absorbent.  I  know  a  lying-in  hospital  from  which  puer¬ 
peral  fever  was  never  absent  until  the  walls  were  scraped.  The  spaces 
between  floors  and  ceilings  in  old  houses  are  too  often  lull  ot  lilthy  debris, 
and  even  the  floors  themselves,  porous  and  worm-eaten,  are  a  harboi  for 
parasitic  animals  ;  and  where  these  can  lodge,  there  surely  may  be  geim» 

of  - 

5.  It  may  be  in  collection  of  refuse  matter  in  sewers,  drains,  and  dust¬ 
bins.  The  evidence  that  scarlet  fever,  diptheria,  typhoid,  and  cholera 
are  the  direct  fruits  of  drain  poison,  is  to  my  mind  indisputable.^  At 
any  rate,  if  organic  poisons  lurk  anywhere,  they  can  lurk  here.  AN  here- 
ever  a  house  swarms  with  flies,  it  is  demonstrable  that  decaying  organ¬ 
ic  matter  must  exist,  and  where  this  exists  the  poison  of  pestilence  may 

accompanv  it  ,  . 

6.  The  earth  itself  on  which  houses  are  built  may  contain  the  materi¬ 
al  for  exhalations.  Xo  sane  person  will  inhabit  a  house  built  over  made 
earth,  if  he  can  help  it. 

These  propositions  may  be  trite  and  self-evident  to  philosophers,  but 
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to  the  mass  of  the  population,  and  their  ordinary  teachers,  they  are  still 
a  new,  .strange  and  troublesome  heresy  ; — that  poisons,  if  they  exist 
among  us,  can  be  hunted  down,  and  extirpated  out  ofthe  places  in  which 
their  existence  is  possible,  seems  a  strange  doctrine ;  as  in  the  admira¬ 
ble  history  in  the  Bible, ‘the  Leper  will  do  any  thing  “  great,” — he  will 
swallow  a  drug,  or  suffer  an  exorcism,  but  will  not  condescend  simply  to 
wash  ;  in  fact,  seeing  the  protection  afforded  by  vaccination  against  pes¬ 
tilence,  the  public  ask  for  more  of  the  same  sort ;  the  medical  journals 
contain  from  time  to  time  accounts  of  attempts  to  inoculate  measles,  and 
whooping-cough  ;  cow-keepers  inoculate  the  animals  whom  they  keep  in 
their  reeking  stalls  to  protect  them  from  pneumonia,  and  vicarious  dis¬ 
eases  may  be  a  substitute  for  cleanliness.  Instead  of  exterminating  an 
invader,  we  crouch  under  a  shield  which  we  hope  will  make  us  invul¬ 
nerable. 

This  is  the  position  of  the  public  mind  with  regard  to  vaccination. 
So  soon  as  an  alarm  of  small-pox  is  raised,  the  population  flock  to  the 
doors  of  the  vaccinator,  and  fill  the  street,  clamoring  for  re-vaccination, 
and  they  allow  their  children  to  be  examined  and  vaccinated  in  the  schools. 
Whoever  examines  such  children  must  see  skin  and  clothes,  and  whoever 
follows  them  home  must  see  such  houses,  bedding  and  collections  of  re¬ 
fuse,  or  foul  state  of  the  earth,  as  must  breed  and  propagate  disease. 
But  these  things  are  not  reformed  by  the  people  who  willingly  submit  to 
vaccination. 

I  have  the  greatest  hope  that  the  recent  outbreak  of  smallpox  may 
have  the  most  beneficial  effects,  by  demonstrating  the  failure,  or  at  least 
the  imperfection  necessarily  inherent  in  the  protective  system,  and  so 
concentrate  the  public  attention  on  the  necessity  of  eradicating  the 
germs,  by  systematic  cleanliness.  The  recent  outbreak  has  shown  that 
multitudes  of  persons  exist,  who  cannot  be  secured  against  the  smallpox, 
either  by  a  previous  attack  of  that  disease,  or  by  vaccination,  or  by  both. 
It  shows,  further,  that  sources  of  infection  must  exist  outside  the  living 
body,  •which,  like  other  epidemic  poisons,  are  called  into  activity  from 
time  to  time  by  causes  unknown.  To  ascribe  a  periodic  visitation  of 
smallpox  to  the  neglect  of  vaccination,  is  one  of  those  curious  proposi¬ 
tions  which  can  only  be  made  by  those  who  look  upon  the  smallpox  as  a 
disease  apart,  and  not  governed  by  the  same  laws  as  govern  other  epi¬ 
demics.  It  were  just  as  rational  to  attribute  the  late  prevalence  of  ague 
to  a  neglect  of  quinine.  But  it  does  prove  conclusively  that  whilst  the 
non-vaccinated  are  sure  to  suffer,  neither  those  who  had  the  smallpox 
itself,  nor  those  who  have  had  the  vicarious  disease  twice,  are  safe  :  and 
that  absolute  safety  can  only  be  got  in  time,  by  systematic  eradication 
of  the  poison  in  its  lurking  places. 

At  the  same  time  that  personal  cleanliness  is  taught,  house  cleanliness 
requires  to  be  enforced  more  vigorously.  The  houses  inhabited  by  the 
poor,  let  out  in  single  or  double  rooms  occupied  day  and  night,  cannot 
be  kept  healthy  unless  every  room  be  emptied,  and  the  walls,  floor  and 
ceiling  cleansed  once  a  year  ;  nor  unless  the  removal  of  refuse,  and  the 
chemical  deodorization  of  sinks  and  closets  be  effected  at  least  once  a 
week.  If  the  owners  of  houses  neglect  this,  the  medical  officers  of  health 
in  London  can  do  much  to  compel  them. 
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EDITORIAL  SEED-T1IOUGIITS. 


“Gather  up  the 


Fragments  that  Remain,  that  Nothing  may  be  Lost. 


bad  TASTE — FOURTH  OF  JULY  CHANGED. 

Can  it  be  done  ?  Can  it  be  done  by  a 
Resolution  ?  Can  a  Festival  be  turned 
into  a  Fast?  Can  a  day  of  joy  be  turned 
into  a  day  of  mourning?  Can  the  Fourth 
of  July  be  turned  into  a  day  of  sack-eloth 
and  ashes  !  Of  course  God  can  do  these 
things,  because  He  can  change  our  joys 
into  sorrows  at  will  ;  but  can  it  be  done 
by  a  Resolution — 154  yeas,  66  nays! 
The  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyte¬ 
rian  church,  old  school,  have  made  the 
attempt,  passing  the  following  resolu¬ 
tion,  by  the  above  vote. 

EeHoiwd  That  in  view  of  the  present  agitat¬ 
ed  and  unhappy  condition  of  this  country,  the  4th 
day  of  July  next  be  hereby  set  apart  as  a  day  of 
prayer  throughout  our  bounds,  and  that  on  this  day 
ministers  and  people  are  called  on  humbly  to  con¬ 
fess  and  bewail  their  national  sins  and  to  ofL-r  our 
thanks  to  the  Father  of  Light  for  his  abundant 
and  undeserved  goodness  towards  us  as  a  nation;  to 
seek  his  guidance  and  blessing  upon  our  rulers  and 
their  councils,  as  well  as  the  assembled  Congress  ot 
the  United  States;  and  to  implore  Ilim,  in  the  name 
of  Jesus  Christ,  the  G  reat  High  Priest  of  our  Christ¬ 
ian  profession,  to  turn  away  his  anger  from  us,  and 
speedily  restore  to  us  the  blessings  of  a  safe  and 
honorable  peace'. 

It  is  certainly  right  to  do  all  that  the 
resolution  enjoins  and  suggests.  Tbe 
only  mistake  is  the  designation  of  the 
Fourth  of  July  as  the  day  on  which  it  is 
to  be  done.  The  action  of  the  assembly 
not  only  shows  an  entire  lack  of  taste, 
but  betrays  a  strange  want  of  a  true 
sense  of  what  precedes,  underlies,  and 
surrounds  the  idea  of  a  national  holiday. 
No  power  of  Pope,  Prince  or  President, 
by  any  edict,  can  bring  the  Fourth  ot 
July  into  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  this 
Resolution.  The  day,  in  all  its  memories 
practices,  and  associations,  is  a  festi¬ 
val,  a  day  of  thankfulness  and  rejoicing; 
this  edict  proclaims  it  as  a  day  of  humil¬ 
iation  and  bewailing  of  national  sins. 
Nothing  could  better  become  us  all  on 
any  day  either  before  or  after  the  day 
of  national  joy  ;  but  to  expect  it  on  that 
day  is  to  expect  that  by  one  violent,  ar¬ 
bitrary  twinge  the  entire  impulse  and 
spirit  of  the  nation  can  be  revolutioniz¬ 
ed.  Verly  these  things  never  have  been, 
never  can  be  done  in  this  way.  \  ou  can 
no  more  thus  violently  and  arbitrarily 


disengage  the  national  heart  from  the 
associations  which  are  interwoven  with 
i  it  in  its  deepest  life,  than  you  can  lead 
■  the  sage  of  seventy  years  back  into  the 
midst  of  the  scenes  of  his  childhood  and 
there,  by  simple  dictum,  require  him  to 
feel  that  the  hills,  fields,  streams  on 
which  he  looks  are  to  him  just  like  any 
others  in  any  other  part  of  the  earth. 
You  might  as  well  try  to  turn  Christmas 
into  Good  Friday,  or  a  wedding  into  a 
funeral,  as  to  change  the  festive  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  Fourth  of  July. 

We  repeat  that  the  appointment  of 
such  a  day  is  all  right,  the  things  pro¬ 
posed  to  be  done  eminently  right,  but 
the  day  appointed  a  grand  mistake.  It 
will  be  a  failure.  Its  forms  may  be  par¬ 
tially  and  thinly  and  groaningly  observ¬ 
ed,  but  its  spirit  will  be  feeble  as  the 
mock-power  enchantments  of  the  Ma¬ 
gicians  of  Egypt.  Only  the  more  on  that 
day,  because  the  national  flag  has  been 
insulted  by  ungrateful  rebels,  will  true 
patriots  lift  it  high  with  triumphant  joy, 
men,  women,  and  ciildren  will  rejoice 
with  exceeding  great  joy,  and  the  re¬ 
ligious  feature  of  the  day  will  be  the 
voice  of  victory  in  the  tabernacles  of  tho 
righteous.  - 

THE  OLD  CURSE  STILL  ON  THE  HEELS  OF 
MAN. 

It  is  known  that  the  plantain,  a  well 
known  weed  in  house  yards,  is  only  found 
in  the  wake  of  extending  settlements. 
The  same  is  the  case  with  other  trouble¬ 
some  weeds,  and  also  injurious  insects. 
While  blessings  follow  the  industry  of 
man,  it  seems  that — owing  no  doubt  to 
his  remaining  guilt — the  old  curse  also 
pursues  him,  reminding  him  that,  sinco 
the  entrance  of  sin,  no  skill  or  care  of 
his  can  any  more  restore  to  the  world 
the  lost  Paradise. 

About  thirty  years  ago  (says  a  writer 
in  the  democratic  union)  the  first  crow 
crossed  the  Genesee  river  westwardly ; 
and  the  fox,  the  hen  hawk,  swallow,  and 
many  other  birds  and  insects,  seem  to 
follow  civilization.  Within  thirty-six 
years  the  locust  borer  made  its  first  ap- 
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pearence  in  the  United  States,  and  as  yet 
lias  not  reached  the  locust  trees  of  the 
South  and  West.  It  commenced  its  rav¬ 
ages  on  the  east  side  of  the  Genesee  river 
in  1828,  and  it  progresses  in  the  course 
it  takes  from  ten  to  fifteen  miles  a  year. 
Rose  bugs  have  been  so  common  in  some 
of  the  Eastern  States  that  on  their  sea¬ 
shores  they  have  floated  in  winrows  on 
the  sands,  having  been  driven  into  the 
sea  by  winds,  and  drowned.  The  cedar 
or  cherry  birds  were  first,  noticed  west 
of  the  Genesee  river  in  1828,  and  they 
are  now  so  great  a  pest  as  to  induce  many 
to  give  up  the  cultivation  of  cherries. 
Curculio,  which  is  indigenous  to  Amer¬ 
ica,  was  first  discovered  by  Mr.  Gaul,  the 
first  editor  of  the  Genesee  Farmer,  since 
which  time  it  lias  disseminated  itself 
over  the  whole  country.  The  cutworm 
appeared  in  1816  and  1821  (noticed  as 
the  cold  years,  when  the  whole  northern 
country  approached  the  brink  of  famine) 
and  are  now  universal.  The  Hessian 
fly  was  introduced,  it  is  supposed,  by 
the  foreign  mercenaries  in  1777,  on  Long 
Island,  from  their  baggage  or  in  the  for¬ 
age  of  their  horses. 


THE  TOMB  OF  NAPOLEON - HIS  DYING 

WORDS. 

A  late  visitor  at  his  tomb  in  St.  Helena 
writes  :  “  I  turned  away  from  house  and 
tomb,  with  deeper  convictions  then  ever 
of  ‘  the  vanity  of  man  as  mortal.’  Who 
would  not  ?  And  that  death  room?  How 
the  last  words  linger  about  in  which 
Napoleon  uttered  in  it,  from  a  crushed 
and  bleeding  heart !  ‘  General  Bertrand, 
I  shall  soon  be  in  my  grave.  Such  is  the 
fate  of  great  men.  So  it  was  with  the 
Csesars  and  Alexander.  And  I  too  am 
forgotten,  and  the  Marengo  conqueror 
and  Emperor  is  a  college  theme.  My 
exploits  are  tasks  given  to  pupils  by  their 
tutor,  who  sits  in  judgment  upon  me,  ac¬ 
cording  to  me  censure  or  praise.  And 
remark  what  is  soon  to  become  of  me. 
I  die  before  my  time,  and  my  dead  body, 
too,  must  return  to  the  earth  and  become 
food  for  worms.  Behold  the  destiny  now 
at  hand  of  him  who  had  been  called  the 
great  Napoleon!  What  an  abyss  be¬ 
tween  my  great  misery  and  the  eternal 
reign  of  Christ,  who  is  proclaimed,  lov¬ 
ed,  and  adored,  and  those  kingdom  is  ex¬ 
tending  over  all  the  earth.’  55 
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The  New  American  Cyclopaedia:  Edit¬ 
ed  by  George  Ripley  and  Charles  A. 
Dana.  Yol  XII.  Mozambique — Parr. 
New  York:  D.  Appleton  and  Company, 
443  &  445  Broadway.  1861. 

The  noble  work  goes  bravely  on.  In 
the  midst  of  the  great  Rebellion,  the 
great  interests  of  science  and  literature 
hold  on  in  their  peaceful  way.  What  an 
evidence  of  calmness  and  confidence  does 
this  fact  afford.  This  excellent.  “Dic¬ 
tionary  of  General  Knowledge,”  fully  up 
to  the  times  in  all  its  articles,  will  no 
doubc  find  the  nation,  progressing  with 
it,  ready  to  enable  the  compliers,  when 
they  reach  the  letter  R,  td  give  us  a  full 
and  finished  history  of  the  Rebellion 
now  in  progress.  The  present  volume, 
among  its  two  thousand  articles,  con¬ 
tains  Fifty  two  sketches  of  eminent  liv¬ 
ing  men.  This  feature  we  greatly  value, 
as  we  have  always  found  it  most  diff’^’Gt 
to  obtain  such  facts  in  regard  to  this 
class  of  men  as  a  natural  curiosity  makes 
ub  desire  to  possess.  Yol  XII  contains 


a  full  notice*’of  Dr.  Nevin,  formerly 
President  of  the  Theological  Seminary 
and  of  Marshall  College  at  Mercersburg, 
with  a  brief  but  comprehensive  history 
of  the  “  Mercersburg  system  of  Theolo¬ 
gy,”  as  it  has  been  called.  Our  estima¬ 
tion  of  the  value  of  this  great  American 
w'ork  and  our  confidence  in  the  care  and 
accuracy  with  which  it  is  prepared  by  the 
indefatigable  authors  increases  with  the 
appearence  of  evei’y  new  volume.  We 
understand  it  is  to  be  completed  in  XVI. 
volumes.  When  finished  it  will  be  a 
library  in  itself.  Every  one  especially 
whose  library  is  necessarily  limited 
ought  by  all  means  to  procure  this  work, 
as  it  furnishes  information  on  subjects 
which  could  not  be  gathered  from  thou¬ 
sands  of  miscellaneous  volumes.  The 
fact  that  it  comes  down  so  fully  to  the 
present  time  in  all  the  departments  of 
science  and  literature,  greatly  enhances 
its  value.  The  work  can  be  procured  at 
publishers’  prices,  $3  a  volume,  of  Elias 
Barr  &  Co.,  Lancaster  Pa. 


The  Daily  Evening  Express,  published  every  even’ng  (except 
Sundays),  is  printed  with  new  and  plain  type  on  fine  paper,  each  num¬ 
ber  containing  f,  went  yrf our  columns,  embracing  a  good  VARIETY  of 
MISCELLANEOUS 'READING,  full  and  accurate  special  reports  of 
all  LOCAL  INTELLIGENCE  transpiring  up  to  the  hour  of  going  to 
press,  ALL  IMPORTANT  NEWS  received  each  day  lw  mail,  with 
accurate  TELEGRAPHIC  REPORTS  OF  THE  LATEST  NEWS 

lrom  all  parts  of  the  country. 

One  of  its  most  valuable  features  to  the  Farmer,  Dealer  and  Man  of 
Business,  is  the  DAILY  TELEGRAPHIC  REPORTS  OI  THE 
MARKETS  in  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  including  the 
Stock  Markets.  The  Evening  Express  was  the  first  paper  in  Lan¬ 
caster  to  telegraph  these  reports,  which  are  alone  worth  more  than  tho 
price  of  the  paper  to  those  interested  in  the  Markets. 


TERMS  OF  THE  DAILY: 


One  Copy,  one  year . .  f  ^  .00 

*\  .  “...eijrbt  months . . . . .  2  00 

‘-....-...four  months . . . 100 


THE  SATURDAY  EVENING  EXPRESS 

Is  published  every  Saturday,  with  plain  type  on  good  paper,  each  num- 
bei  containing  thirty  two  large  columns,  embracing  the  choice  Selec¬ 
tions,  Editorials,  Local  and  Gfneral  News,  together  with  the  latest 
Telegraphic  Reports,  received  for  the  Daily  up  to  Friday  evening — 
the  Reports  of  the  Markets,  being  thus  one  day  later  than  those  pub¬ 
lished  by  any  other  weekly  in  the  city. 

THE  TERMS  IN  ADVANCE  ARE : 


One  Copy,  ei^ut  months, . 

«une  year, . . . .  1 

.sixteen  months, .  2  0(1 


The  Publishers  confidently  challenge  a  comparison  of  the  Daily  and 
Weekly  Express  with  any  other  local  papers  published  at  the  same 
rates,  and  they  will  ask  no  one  to  continue  his  subscription  unless  he  is 
satisfied  that  he  receives  a  full  equivalent  for  bis  money. 

fCgT3 Address  PEARSOL  &  GEIST,  Publishers. 
Office,  South  Quecn-st,  a  lew  doors  below  Centre  Square. 


DEVOTED  TO  THE  SOCIAL, LITERARY  AND  RELIGIOUS  INTERESTS 

OF  YOUNG  MEN  AND  LADIES. 


E!J;  I  £»  BY  RET.  If.  HARBACGH  ,  D.  D  . 


The  Guardian  has  a  sufficient  hisfory  to  establish  its  character,  and  to  be  known  by 
its  fruits.  In  its  principles,  purposes  and  general  spirit,  we  have  no  changes  to  pro¬ 
pose  Truth  and  Right  are  unchangeable — error  and  wrong  are  a1  ways  the  same.  It, 
will  remain  urder  the  editorial  management  of  its  founder.  Rev.  H.  Harbaugh,  D.  D. 
whose  name  of  itself  the  publishers  regard  as  the  most  sitisfactory  guarantee  of  the 
high  tone  and  general  interest  which  characterizes  this  family  magazine. 

In  commencing  a  new  year,  we  design  making  various  improvements  in  the  typogra¬ 
phy  of  the  work,  which  will  make  it  still  more  attractive.  The  January  number  will 
be  printed  on  new  and  beautiful  type,  and  fine  wlvte  paper,  with  a  new  and  neat  orna¬ 
mental  cover ,  and  embellished  with  a  beautiful  emb'ematic  steel  engraving.  In  a  word, 
we  are  determined  to  make  the  Guardian  one  of  the  handsomest,  as  it  has  always  bsen 
one  of  tue  best  aod  cheapest  family  magazines  in  the  country. 

This  Magazine  will  be,  as  heretofore,  devoted  to  the  highest  interests  of  the  young, 
at  the  most  solemn  and  interesting  period  of  their  life.  It  will  offer  its  friendly  coun¬ 
sels  to  them  in  an  earnest  though  free  and  cheerful  way.  It' will  solemnly  seek  to  warn, 
them  agaiust  the  wrong,  and  affectionately  allure  them  to  the  right.  The  Editor  will 
endeavor  to  make  its  contents  true,  pure,  fresh,  and  healthy  as  the  morning  of  life.  It 
will  particularly  urge  self-culture  and  early  piety  as  of  the  highest  importance  and  cul¬ 
tivate  the  home-feeling  as  a  sacred  element  in  social  purity  and  peace.  It  will  seek 
to  move  in  the  element  of  its  motto  :  “  Life — Light — Love.” 

The  Guardian  has  no  denominational  or  party  bias.  It  interferes  not  with  contro¬ 
versies  either  in  Church  or  State.  It  is  its  ambition  to  take  the  quiet  way  of  peace 
and  love.  It  would  turn  the  attention  of  its  readers  to  that  first  and  greatest  of  duties, 
the  cultivation  of  the  heart,  mind,  social  feelings  and  pious  affections.  It  will  have 
its  reward  if  it  can  be  the  means  of  making  Hearts  better,  Homes  happier,  and  Heaven 
surer.  The  evidence  that  it  has  in  a  degree  done  this,  which  the  experience  of  years 
has  furnished,  is  more  precious  to  us  than  gain  or  gold.  Cheerfully,  hopefully,  and 
believingly  we  look  into  the  future  as  wre  take  our  pilgrim-staff  in  hand  to  travel  another 
year. 

The  Guardian  contains  thirty-two  pages  monthly,  making  a  handsome  volume  of 
three  hundred  and  eighty-four  pages  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Pastors  who  receive  this  Prospectus  are  requested  to  tmnd  it  to  some  active  member 
of  the  church,  who  will  procure  subscribers  for  The  Guardian.  If  ten  subscribers  are 
obtsiued,  we  will  send  one  copy  to  the  person  obtaining  them  and  one  to  the  pastor 
gratis.  Specimen  numbers  sent  when  requested.  . 

We  respectfully  @sk  all  Young  Men  and  Ladies  to  aid  us  in  increasing  our  circula¬ 
tion.  It  will  be  an  easy  thing  for  them  to  raise  a  club  amoDg  their  companions. 

Postmasters  are  requested  to  act  as  our  agents,  to  whom  we  will  allow  the  usual 
dor  centage.  Specimen  numbers  sent  when  requested. 

TERMS! — ONLY  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR— IN  ADVANCE. 

Any  one  who  sends  us  five  subscribers  with  $5  cash,  will  receive  one  copy  for  one 
yc-ar,  gratis.  Thirteen  copies  will  be  sent  for  $10;  twenty-seven  copies  for  $20; 
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OUR  SAVIOUR’S  MIRACLES  PERENNIAL. 
HOW  CHRIST  STILL  FEEDS  THE  MULTITUDES. 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


The  miracles  of  Christ  were  not  a  mere  transient  power,  the  meaning 
and  effects  of  which  passed  away  with  the  time  and  occasion  of  their 
taking  place.  It  was  a  power  that  went  forth  from  Him  never  to  re¬ 
turn  to  Him.  The  power  and  grace  of  the  miracle  went  forth  from  Him 
as  a  stream  goes  forth  from  its  fountain.  It  flows  on  as  refreshing 
waters  into  all  lands,  and  through  all  time. 

We  shall  perhaps  be  better  understood  when  we  say  that  in  christiam- 
^  hich  flows  forth  from  Christ,  the  power  and  grace  of  the  miracle  is 
perpetuated.  Christianity,  not  in  the  same  form,  but  with  the  same 
power  and  in  full  effect,  continues  to  do  the  same  which  the  miracle  did. 
This  perennial  character  of  the-  miracle  we  propose  to  illustrate  by  act 
exposition  of  the  miracle  in  which  our  Saviour  feeds  the  five  thousands. 
(John  vi :  1-14.) 

The  stream  that  bursts  forth  with  original  freshness  and  power  from  t lie 
side  of  the  mountain,  makes  a  glad  green  spot  around  it,  cools  and  re¬ 
freshes  parched  tongues  around  it ;  but  its  history  does  not  end  there. 
These  it  only  starts  on  its  mission  of  power  and  good.  Every  inch  of  ils 
course,  it  gives  forth  its  baptism  of  blessing — to  grass,  insects,  birds, 
fishes,  beasts  and  men  ;  to  the  meadow,  the  mill,  the  biat  of  commerce,  ij 
is  alike  the  sustaining  power.  When  it  reaches  the  ocean  it  is  only  to 
be  absorbed,  raised,  etherealized,  and,  in  the  form  of  mist,  clouds,  ntia 
and  dew,  to  be  returned  from  the  generous  heavens — and  this  only  that 
it  may  travel  again  on  the  same  mission  of  life  and  blessedness. 

So  in  this  miracle.  “  Jesus  went  up  into  a  mountajn”  lacing  the  Sixi 
of  Galilee.  There,  on  a  green  spot— for  “  there  was  much  grass  in  the 
place”— He  gave  forth  from  His  person,  as  from  a  perennial  fountaia 
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of  power  and  grace,  a  virtue  aud  a  blessing  by  which  food  was  multipli¬ 
ed,  so  that  from  five  barley-loaves  and  two  small  fishes,”  His  disciples 
and  a  multitude  of  5,000  besides,  women  and  children,  were  fed,  and 
there  remained  of  the  fragments,  twelve  baskets. 

How,  what  we  mean  to  say  is  that,  like  the  stream  described,  this 
power  of  feeding  goes  forth  from  its  fountain  in  Christ  through  and 
in  Christianity — as  such  it  flows  in  blessing  on  into  all  lands  and  through 
all  ages.  There  is  neither  city  nor  hamlet,  neither  palace  nor  cottage 
that  it  does  not  pass,  and  where  it  does  not  leave  its  blessing.  It  affects 
the  grass  on  the  mountains  and  the  corn  in  the  valleys.  It  blesses  man 
and  beast.  It  fills  mills  and  warehouses ;  it  crowds  thoroughfares  with 
bags,  barrels  and  bales  ;  it  fills  the  hulls  and  fans  the  sails  of  commerce  ; 
it  visits  and  blesses  the  most  distant  continents  and  islands  of  the 
Gentiles.  Every  where  the  wilderness  and  the  solitary  places  are  glad 
for  it,  and  it  makes  deserts  rejoice  and  blossom  as  the  rose.  Wherever 
it  goes  it  brings  as  they  had  it  not  before — food  to  the  hungry ;  and 
answers  to  all,  for  each  day  and  in  every  emergency,  the  Prayer,  “  Give 
us  this  day  our  daily  bread.” 

This,  as  we  believe,  is  the  deep  and  glorious  meaning  of  this  miracle. 
This  is  the  sense  in  which,  what  was  a  single  act  of  Christ’s  divine  and 
gracious  power,  becomes,  in  Christianity,  a  perennial  and  abiding 
power  and  blessing  in  the  world  to  needy  and  dependent  man.  Nor 
must  it  be  forgotten  that  this  natural  feeding  of  Christ,  and  the  supply 
which  Christianity  is  thus  the  means  of  furnishing  to  the  natural,  tem¬ 
poral,  bodily  wants  of  men,  is  itself  also  a  true  foreshadowing  of  the 
manner  in  which  it  provides  for  his  spiritual  wants,  and  supplies  with 
keavenlv  abundance  all  the  needs  of  his  soul. 

i 

How  scanty  are  the  world’s  natural  resources.  “  There  is  a  lad  here, 

which  hath  five  barley-loaves,  and  two  small  fishes,  but  what  are  they 

among  so  many  ?”  Hoes  the  world  fill  the  baskets  of  the  worldly  with 

abundance  ?  Hoes  the  earth  yield  her  increase  to  the  sinful  generations 

as  to  the  holv  ?  Are  its  few  loaves  and  small  fishes  as  rich  a  feast  as 
%/ 

that  which  Christ  makes  them  to  be  ? 

These  questions  are  answered  by  asking :  Has  sin  affected  man  only, 
as  head,  or  the  earth  also  beneath  him  !  Are  these  words  mere  rhetoric : 
“  Cursed  is  the  ground  for  thy  sake  ;  in  sorrow  shalt  thou  eat  of  it  all 
the  days  of  thy  life ;  thorns  and  thistles  shall  it  bring  forth  to  thee.” 
Or  those  words  to  wicked  Cain :  “  When  thou  tillest  the  ground,  it 
shall  not  henceforth  yield  unto  thee  her  strength.”  Was  there  nothing 
promised  to  Noah  in  that  solemn  covenant  after  the  flood,  but  what  he 
would  have  had  without  it :  “  While  the  earth  remaineth,  seed  time  and 
harvest  shall  not  cease.” 

Hoes  Christianity  give  bread  ?  Hoes  it  cause  the  earth  to  “yield  her 
strength?”  Hoes  it  feed  the  multitudes  ?  Hoes  it  ever  enlarge  the 
small  natural  resources  of  five  loaves  and  two  small  fishes  into  an 
abundant  supply  for  the  multitudes  who  follow  Christ,  and  following 
Him,  hearing  Him,  loving  Him,  are  in  tvant  ? 

These  questions  are  answered  by  the  most  limited  and  cursory  com¬ 
parison  between  the  world  outside  of  Christianity  and  the  world  in  its 
bosom,  as  may  be  noticed  in  all  ages  and  in  all  lands.  Let  your  mind 
make  a  journey  through  heathen  lands  ;  and  whether  you  pass  over  the 
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half  known  lands  of  South  America,  the  vast  plains  of  Africa,  the  im¬ 
mense  plateaus  of  Asia,  you  will  find  everywhere,  unsettled,  roving, 
improvident,  idle,  half-provided  multitudes,  in  regard  to  whose  wants 
you  will  be  constrained  to  say  in  discouragement  and  fear  for  their  sup¬ 
plies  :  “There  is  here  a  lad,  which  hath  five  barley-loaves,  and  two 
small  fishes  ;  but  what  are  they  among  so  many.” 

Go,  on  the  other  hand,  through  any  Christian  land,  with  no  advan¬ 
tage  of  soil  or  climate,  and  you  will  find  the  multitudes  seated  in  “green 
spots,”  while  Christ  opens  His  stores  till  all  are  supplied,  and  the  very 
fragments  left,  are  more  than  the  whole  store  of  the  lad. 

Do  you  remind  me  that  we  read  of  abounding  stores,  and  extravagant 
luxury,  among  the  ancient  pagans  of  Greece  and  Rome  ;  and  even  now 
of  the  highest  feastings  in  Turkish  and  Chinese  Halls?  We  answer: 
yes ;  among  the  pampered  aristocracies ;  among  the  favored  rich,  who 
hang  upon  monopolizing  inheritances.  Their  stores  and  luxurious  pro¬ 
visions  are  the  results  of  cruel  absorption.  Around  these  few  high 
places  of  abundance  lie  the  half-famished,  spare-living,  groaning  poor, 
whose  hunger  is  the  fulness  of  their  oppressors.  At  every  palace  door 
of  these  sumptuous  Diveses  lie,  not  one,  but  huudreds  of  poor  Lazaruses 
who  would  fain  eat  crumbs  if  they  were  but  given  them,  and  whose  sor¬ 
rows  and  sores  are  enough  to  awaken  the  sympathies  of  generous  do^s  ! 

How  unlike  Christ  are  these  ?  They  sit  in  their  green  spots,  and  cry 
to  the  hungry  multitudes:  “  Give  us  to  eat !”  Christ  says  to  His  fol¬ 
lowers  :  “Give  ye  them  to  eat” — and  Himself  speaks  the  enlarging 
creating  benediction.  His  words,  the  grace  of  His  merciful  hearth  the 
extending  of  His  bountiful  hands,  are  glorified  in  power,  in  blessing  and 
in  bread. 

How  does  Christ,  and  after  Him  Christianity,  feed  the  people  ? 
Christ  did  it  by  a  miracle  in  the  case  before  us.  He  does  it  no  less  by 
the  application  of  a  supernatural  power  now  through  Christianity.  Not 
so  suddenly ;  not,  to  the  worldly  ey<%  so  ostensibly;  not  by  processes 
so  immediately  on  the  surface;  not  by  enlarging  the  loaf;  but  rather 
by  putting  the  multiplying  leaven  into  the  loaf.  He  blessed  the  bread 
and  it  became  suflicient  for  all  at  once.  He  still  blesses  ;  but  now,  by 
the  life  of  Christianity,  rather  the  soil  on  which  it  grows,  the  skill  and 
disposition  to  call  out  the  earth’s  strength  and  increase,  the  forecast  and 
providence  of  Christian  men,  the  spirit  of  economy  which  husbands  and 
prudently  uses  resources  and  results,  the  benevolent  hearts  and  hands 
of  those  who  have  been,  and  on  whom  the  multitudes  of  the  poor  are 
dependent. 

“  Make  the  men  set  down.”  Settle  the  multitudes.  Bring  them  into 
order,  arrange  them  in  “ranks  by  hundreds  and  fifties.”  "Bring  the 
confused  swarm  into  reach,  and  place  them  under  the  discipline  of 
order.  This  is  the  first  step  in  the  arrangement  for  the  feeding 

Now  it  is  only  taking  up  the  deep  sense  of  the  miracle,  when  we  see 
foreshadowed  in  this  that  wide  and  vital  power — and  that  the  first 
power— by  which  the  spirit  of  Christianity  works  order  into  the  con¬ 
fused  and  swarming  life  of  barbarism.  The  very  first  element  in  civil¬ 
ization,  its  very  sense  and  meaning,  is  to  settle  the  roving  life  of  men 
and  tribes— to  organize  society,  and  to  create  order  out  of  confusion. 
The  very  meaning  of  the  word  civilization,  is  to  make  men  citizens— 1 
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tliat  is  to  locate  them,  and  bring  them  under  general  laws.  It  is  to 
break  up  that  fragmentary,  unsettled,  uncertain,  roving,  nomadic  life 
which  characterizes  the  lawless,  homeless  hordes  of  barbarism — such  as 
indicates  always  the  first  and  lowest  forms  of  heathen  society.  It  is  to 
draw  them  away  from  that  precarious  and  uncertain  dependence  for  a 
livelihood  on  hunting,  fishing,  robbing,  and  trust  in  the  spontaneous 
supplies  of  nature.  It  is  to  break  them  to  industry,  turning  their  at¬ 
tention  to  productions,  tilling  of  the  soil,  and  a  development  of  the 
resources  of  the  earth. 

Hence  we  find  that  the  first  endeavors  of  God  in  reference  to  the  Jews 
were  to  locate  them,  give  them  a  country,  centralize  and  settle  society 
in  a  government  and  an  organized  church  and  worship — to  forbid  the 
use  of  such  animals  and  birds  as  food,  the  procuring  of  which  would 
allure  them  to  the  wildness  of  the  chase — to  make  them  a  settled  agri¬ 
cultural  people,  where  a  regular  and  quiet  domestic  life  might  be  culti¬ 
vated  amid  fruitful  fields,  fragrant  vineyards,  and  bleating  flocks.  His 
merciful  plan  was  successful ;  and  with  what  delight  do  we  contemplate 
the  orderly,  prosperous,  and  peaceful  rural  life  of  the  myriads  of  God’s 
chosen  people,  as  they  covered  the  slopes,  valleys  and  plains  of  the  goodly 
land,  and  dwelt  amid  order  and  plenty,  under  the  glorious  outstretched 
sceptre  of  David  and  Solomon.  What  a  contrast  between  them  and  the 
lawless,  plundering,  restless  nomads,  by  whom  their  land  was  sur¬ 
rounded,  and  from  whom  most  of  their  dangers  and  afflictions  came. 

It  is  the  same  word  of  power  that  still  goes  out  from  Christianity : 
“Make  the  men  sit  down.”  Locate  the  people.  Settle  the  tribes  and 
nations  !  Bring  the  tumultuating  mass  into  order.  Let  there  be  order, 
that  there  may  be  bread.  We  surely  need  not  point  out  to  you  how  all 
this  stands  deeply  and  necessarily  connected  with  sure  supplies  of  all 
temporal  needs.  It  is  easy  to  see  to  whom  his  bread  is  most  sure  and 
regular,  to  him  who  roves  over  the  earth,  or  to  him  who  settles  and  de¬ 
velops  its  resources — to  the  marauding  Ishmaelite  or  the  settled  Jew¬ 
ish  husbandman  on  the  fertile  plain  of  Jericho — to  the  Indian  or  trapper 
along  the  slopes  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  or  the  industrious  settled 
farmers  of  Pennsylvania,  or  even  the  earnest  squatter  in  Minnesota. 

“  Make  the  men  sit  down”  that  they  may  be  fed,  is  the  powerful,  cre¬ 
ating  word  of  Christianity  ;  and  it  comes  down  with  a  power  and  a 
blessing  over  the  land  !  More  genial  than  the  spirit  of  spring,  or  the 
breath  of  the  “sweet  south,”  it  makes  the  harvests  wave  in  glory,  and 
sends  fleet  ships  of  commerce  over  every  sea ;  prepares  tables  for  the 
worthy  in  the  presence  of  their  enemies  ;  fills  the  land  with  peace  and 
plenty ;  and  leaves  even  more  to  be  gathered  of  fragments  than  all  the 
stores  of  the  heathen. 

“We  are  here  in  a  desert  place,”  said  the  anxious  disciples.  But 
there  is  one  green  spot,  for  “there  was  much  grass  in  the  place.”  “And 
he  commanded  them  to  make  them  all  sit  down  in  companies  upon  the 
green  grass.”  (Mark  iv:  39.)  Beautiful!  Widely  prophetic.  Deeply 
instructive.  Christ  would  feed  the  multitude.  He  locates  them  that 
He  may  do  it ;  and  He  locates  them  in  “a  green  spot”  in  the  midst  of 
“  a  desert  place.” 

The  meek  shall  inherit  the  earth.  When  has  God  given  His  people 
a  desert  as  their  heritage  ?  Even  in  Egyptian  bondage,  He  gave  them 
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“the  best  of  the  land,”  even  Goshen.  When  He  led  them  forth  to 
freedom,  it  was  to  give  them  a  land  “flowing  with  milk  and  honey.” 
They  could  say,  as  by  the  mouth  of  their  sweet  singer :  “  The  lines  are 
fallen  to  us  in  pleasant  places;  yea,  we  have  a  goodly  heritage.” 

God  will  ever  do  it.  To  locate  His  people  in  a  goodly  land,  ne 
will,  if  necessary,  “drive  out  the  heathen.”  Christianity  does  it  by  the 
power  of  a  constant  miracle.  It  gives  a  vital  power  to  Christian 
history  which  works  to  this  end  by  an  inward  necessity.  It  is  the  des¬ 
tiny  of  Christian  nations.  It  is  the  natural  end  of  its  peaceful  conquests. 
It  is  the  rightful  reward  of  that  industry,  thrift  and  enterprise,  which  the 
Christian  life  inspires. 

History  is  full  of  examples.  By  the  same  sure  law  which  causes  all 
things  to  adjust  themselves  to  their  own  proper  level,  does  Christianity 
take  possession  of  the  best  natural  resources  of  the  earth.  The  hand 
of  the  diligent  bears  God’s  best  title  to  place  and  power  ;  and  the  idle 
who  put  not  to  usury  whatever  talent  is  in  their  trust,  He  taketh  it 
from  him,  and  gives  it  to  a  better  steward. 

By  this  title  have  we  received  the  broad  land  in  which  we  dwell. 
Whatever  tender  sentiment  of  pity  we  may  feel  for  the  poor  Indian, 
ages  of  indolence  were  a  sufficient  probation.  God  and  history  drove 
them  back  !  They  fled  in  fear  before  the  march  of  empire,  and  the  si¬ 
lent  but  powerlul  tread  of  advancing  States.  God  had  a  higher  design 
with  this  ^  ast  continent  than  to  lurnish  hunting  grounds  for  roving 
tribes.  The  result  is  a  fulfilment  of  “manifest  destiny”  in  its  highest 
and  purest  sense. 

Locate  the  multitudes  in  a  green  spot,  cries  the  spirit  of  Christianity. 
The  word  is  creative,  and  hastens  to  its  fulfilment !  Need  we  stop  to 
show  how,  in  this  way,  Christ  continues  to  feed  the  multitudes.  Need 
we  show  what  connection  there  is  between  such  a  heritage  of  the  right¬ 
eous  and  the  surety  of  their  bread.  The  truth  lies  plainly  to  view. 

How  characteristic  the  conduct  of  the  multitude.  Out  of  the  towns 
and  villages  “they  ran  on  foot  and  this  three  days  ago.”  (Matt  xv:  22.) 
Thoughtless  of  the  distant;  thoughtless  of  the  fact  that  it  is  a  desert 
place  removed  from  all  chance  of  food  or  rest ;  thoughtless  of  passing 
time.  At  once  “  it  was  evening”  “and  the  time  was  far  spent,” 

Behold  their  thoughtless  improvidence.  Nor  to  them  does  the  fact 
of  their  destitute  condition  first  occur.  They  are  still,  not  only  un¬ 
provided,  but  have  not  even  awakened  to  a  consciousness  of  the  fact. 
Ahead  of  them  Jesus  sees  it,  and  says  to  His  disciples  :  “  I  have  com¬ 
passion  on  the  multitude,  because  they  continue  with  me  now  three  days, 
and  have  nothing  to  eat:  and  I  will  not  send  them  away  fasting,  lest 
they  faint  by  the  way.”  (Matt,  xv  :  32.) 

True,  we  admire  the  kindness  of  the  Son  of  God  in  providing  for 
those  who,  either  to  hear  Him  or  to  satisfy  a  curiosity  natural  in  such 
cases,  followed  Him ;  but  we  cannot  the  less  see  their  own  thoughtlessness 
in  thus  strolling  unprovided  beyond  the  reach  of  ordinary  supplies. 

But  can  we  fail  to  see  in  them  representative  conduct.  They  shadow 
forth  a  class  to  be  found  in  all  ages  and  lands  outside  of  the  Christian 
life.  Who  can  fail  to  notice  how  far  a  want  of  bread  is  owing  to  im¬ 
provident  spirit.  It  is  the  spirit  of  barbarism  to  live  from  hand  to 
•mouth.  Is  it  not  also  the  spirit  of  the  idle,  thriftless  masses  in  chris- 
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tian  lands,  just  so  far  as  they  are  not  penetrated  and  taken  up  by  vigor¬ 
ous  Christian  life  ?  They  have  not  the  disposition,  nor  yet  have  they 
the  skill,  to  provide.  Both  of  which  the  life  of  Christianity  inspires. 

Behold  the  unchristian  multitude  in  all  times  and  in  all  lands.  To 
one  precarious  and  uncertain  source  of  food  they  hang.  Some  watch 
for  their  game — some  court  the  stream  for  fish — some  depend  on  the 
spontaneous  products  of  the  earth  in  some  other  form.  Far  wider, 
surer,  and  richer  are  the  resources  which  the  Christian  life  commands. 
As  he  was  originally,  so  Christianity  restores  man  again  to  be  lord  of 
this  lower  world.  As  in  the  words  of  God  in  His  covenant  with  Noah, 
it  still  says:  “The  fear  of  you,  and  the  dread  of  you,  shall  be  upon 
every  beast  of  the  earth,  and  upon  every  fowl  of  the  air,  upon  all  that 
moveth  upon  the  earth,  and  upon  all  the  fishes  of  the  sea ;  into  your 
hands  they  are  delivered.  Every  moving  thing  that  liveth  shall  be  meat 
for  you  ;  even  as  the  green  herb  have  I  given  you  all  things.”  (Gen. 
ix :  2,  3.) 

See  you  not  how  this  miracle  is  perennial  in  the  w^orld  in  the  power 
of  Christianity.  See  you  not  how  Christ  continues  to  feed  the  multitude, 
by  the  loaves  from  the  land,  and  the  fishes  of  the  sea  ? 

Do  not  overlook  the  agency  of  Christ’s  direct  blessing.  “  He  took 
the  five  loaves,  and  the  two  fishes,  and  looking  up  to  heaven,  He  blessed 
them,  and  brake,  and  gave  to  the  disciples  to  set  before  the  multitude.” 
(St.  Luke  ix :  16.)  That  blessing  had  the  power  of  enlargement,  so 
that  what  was  small  in  itself  became  ample  for  a  multitude  of  5000, 
“besides  women  and  children.” 

True,  God  bestows  on  men  general  blessings,  and  is  thus  “  kind  unto 
the  unthankful  and  to  the  evil,”  (St.  Luke  vi:  35)  “for  he  maketh  his 
sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good,  and  sendeth  rain  on  the  just 
and  on  the  unjust.  (St.  Matt,  v  :  45.)  But  it  is  equally  true  that  in 
addition  to  these  general  blessings,  the  saints  have  special  promises  of 
special  blessings  pertaining  to  the  life  that  now  is,  as  well  as  to  the  life 
to  come.  Such  promises  are  in  the  New  Testament  as  well  as  in  the 
Old.  (1  Tim.  iv:  6-11.  Matt,  v:  5;  vi:  33.  Phil,  iv:  19.)  If  sin  brought 
a  curse  on  the  ground,  Christianity  must  remove  it  in  the  degree  that  it 
prevails  over  sin.  As  the  rain  and  dew  of  Heaven  fall  more  easily  on  rich 
valleys  and  fertile  plains  than  on  barren  deserts,  so  do  God’s  special 
blessings  distill  more  richly  and  readily  on  lands  that  lie  in  the  genial 
light  of  Christianity,  for  the  good  of  those  who  walk  in  the  light  of  God’s 
countenance. 

While  Christianity  thus,  after  the  example  of  Christ,  specially  blesses 
the  earth,  and  places  the  increase  in  the  hands  of  its  disciples,  it,  at 
the  same  time,  says  to  them  after  the  manner  of  Christ :  “  Give  ye  them 
to  eat.”  He  gives  them  not  to  keep,  to  hoard,  or  for  their  own  use 
alone,  but  “to  set  before  the  multitude.” 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  fact  that  the  spirit  of  selfishness,  as 
it  reigns  in  unchristian  hearts,  takes  instead  of  gives.  It  leads  the 
favored  to  absorb,  and  play  luxury,  to  the  want  and  starvation  of  the 
dependent  poor.  We  need  only  remind  you  that  Christianity  reverses 
all  this.  Christ’s  own  spirit,  and  the  powerful  life  of  mercy  and  love 
which  animates  Christianity,  opens  selfish  hearts,  and  infuses  that  dispo- 
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sition  of  divine  and  heavenly  charity  which  teaches  Christian  men  to 
bless  even  as  they  are  blessed. 

Nor  need  we  remind  you  how  this  is  realized  under  the  power  of 
Christianity.  Look  at  the  many  private  family  charities  in  every  Chris¬ 
tian  community.  See  how  the  poor  cluster  around  the  rich,  are  provid¬ 
ed  with  labor,  are  aided  in  straits  of  want,  receive  abatement,  indul¬ 
gence  and  even  forgiveness  of  debts;  and  are,  if  themselves  earnest, 
often  aided  to  the  elevation  and  improvement  of  their  temporal  condi¬ 
tion.  Where  the  Christian  life  does  not  underlie 'society  the  poor  are 
the  slaves,  and  the  tools  of  the  rich  ;  where  it  prevails,  and  according  as 
it  does  prevail,  the  poor  are  at  once  the  free  supporters  of  the  rich,  and 
are  supported  by  them.  These  two  classes  sundered  in  heathen  lands — 
and  the  same  is  the  case  so  far  as  an  unchristian  spirit  exists  in  Chris¬ 
tian  lands — by  opposite  interests,  are  in  the  Christian  life  bound,  and 
balanced,  and  benefited,  by  a  mutual  spirit  of  dependence.  The  poor 
do  not  feel  that  to  benefit  the  rich  is  to  make  themselves  poor;  but  see 
rather  that  they  are  only  building  and  filling  near  them  and  above  them 
a  reservoir  full  of  blessings  for  them,  and  which  are  sure,  through  golden 
pipes  of  charity,  to  flow  in  refreshing  currents  at  the  door  of  their  hum¬ 
blest  huts. 

But  see  also  beyond  individual  and  family  charities  the  regular 
organized  charities  of  the  church.  Its  schools,  its  asylums  for  the 
orphan,  the  aged,  and  the  sorely  stricken  of  all  classes,  ages,  and  condi¬ 
tions.  Even  the  Christian  state,  in  its  measure,  and  as  far  as  it  can 
realize  its  ends  as  a  state,  becomes  merciful — having  pity  on  the  poor, 
the  lunatic,  the  blind,  and  the  incorrigible  youth,  to  whom  it  furnishes  a 
home  of  restraint,  the  discipline  of  moral  correction,  and  even  Christian 
culture.  In  vain  do  you  look  for  these  in  unchristian  lands  ;  and  if  any 
are  found,  they  are  mere  prisons  of  detention  for  public  good,  but  not 
homes  of  mercy  to  the  unfortunate  themselves. 

O  what  a  miracle  of  power  does  Christianity  perpetuate  in  thoso 
words  of  perennial  life  and  grace  which  it  ever  repeats  to  all  its  disci¬ 
ples  as  from  the  lips  of  the  Saviour  Almighty  :  “  Give  ye  them  to  eat.” 
Set  before  the  multitude  that  are  fainting  in  desert  places  what  I  place 
in  your  hands  !  Does  not  Christ  continue  to  feed  the  multitudes,  with 
their  women  and  children  ? 

Let  us  not  overlook  the  deep  significance  of  the  final  lesson.  It  fur¬ 
nishes  only  another  mode  in  which  the  power  of  the  miracle  perpetuates 
itself  in  the  life  of  Christianity.  If,  as  we  have  seen,  thoughtless  im¬ 
providence  leads  to  a  want  of  bread,  does  not  extravagance  and  waste 
as  well  ?  How  like  a  divine  power,  into  all  the  nerves  of  the  Christian 
life,  go  those  closing  words  of  Christ  to  His  disciples,  when  they  had  all 
been  filled  :  “Gather  up  the  fragments  that  remain,  that  nothing  be 
lost.”  Economical  preservation  of  whatever  is  beyond  our  needs, 
enables  us  to  give  others  bread.  “Wilful  waste  makes  woful  want.” 
We  need  not  tell  you  how  little  this  is  known  in  unchristian  lands,  and 
how  little  it  is  practiced  by  the  thriftless,  careless,  improvident  and 
wasteful  multitudes,  who,  in  Christian  lands,  remain  unleavened  by  its 
better  spirit.  Nor  need  we  tell  you  that  while  the  absence  of  this  vir¬ 
tue  is  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  want  and  destitution  in  the  profligate, 
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its  practice  among  those  who  have  the  Christian  spirit  is  one  of  the 
principal  sources  out  of  which  they  are  enabled  to  “  give  them  to  eat.” 

The  disciples  heard  and  obeyed  the  charge  of  Christ.  Not  for  them¬ 
selves,  but  for  the  needy  they  did  it.  “  Therefore  they  gathered  them 
together,  and  filled  twelve  baskets  with  the  fragments  of  the  five  bar- 
lev-loaves,  which  remained  over  and  above  unto  them  that  had  eaten.” 
They  would  not  have  gathered  them.  They  were  filled,  and  they 
thought  of,  cared  for,  nothing  more.  The  fragments  are  not  now  need¬ 
ed  ;  let  them  go  to  waste  !  The  disciples,  who  need  not,  must  save  the 
fragments  from  waste  for  those  who  are  in  need  ! 

Evermore  is  the  spirit  of  this  divine  economy  repeated  in  Christian 
lands  and  in  true  Christian,  families.  They  do  not  merely  say,  when 
surveying  the  fragments  of  a  feast,  How  glad  would  the  poor  be  for 
this,  and  then,  letting  a  sentimental  emotion  suffice  and  atone  for 
a  wasteful  spirit,  cast  it  to  the  dogs ;  but  it  leads  them  to  send  it 
with  a  blessing,  to  the  poor.  They  teach  thus  the  too  careless  remedy, 
by  example,  and  act,  and  spirit,  that  the  proper  use  of  the  fragments  is 
a  source  of  bread. 

Such  is  the  glorious  power  of  this  miracle.  So  does  it  perpetuate 
its  mercy  and  grace  in  the  life  of  Christianity.  Thus  have  we  the  spirit 
of  the  glorious  Christ  still  in  our  midst  in  all  the  vigor  of  unfading 
youth.  Thus  still  beats  and  breathes  in  our  holy  religion  the  energy 
of  that  heavenly  spirit,  crying  :  “  Give  ye  them  to  eat;”  and  to  the 
pious  ever  remains  the  fulfilment  of  the  same  blessed  fact,  that  when  all 
are  filled  the  fragments  that  remain  are  greater  than  the  original  store. 

O  that  we  were  worthier  of  such  great  grace  !  0  that  we  were  more 

faithful  representatives  and  stewards  of  such  bounties  of  our  Lord  !  O 
that  we  were  more  grateful  for  them  ourselves,  and  had  grace  with  a 
more  open  hand,  and  a  more  cheerful  heart,  to  distribute  them  to  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  want  and  woe. 

What  an  evidence  of  the  divine  character  of  our  holy  Christianity  is 
afforded  us  by  the  perennial  power  of  this,  as  well  as  all  other  miracles. 
Who  can  resist  the  pressing  conviction  that  such  a  religion  is  from  heaven. 
We  W'onder  not  at  the  effect  the  miracle  produced  on  those  that  were 
blessed  by  it.  “  Then  those  men,  when  they  had  seen  the  miracle  that 
Jesus  did,  said,  This  is  of  a  truth  that  prophet  that  should  have  come 
into  the  world  !” 

As  it  is  an  evidence  of  its  truth,  so  it  is  a  commendation  of  its  gra¬ 
cious  virtue,  and  of  its  perfect  adaptation  to  all  the  needs  of  man.  It 
blesses  those  who  receive  it,  and  indirectly  even  those  who  ignore  or  re¬ 
ject  it.  How  many  drink  at  its  stream  who  ungratefully  persist  in  re¬ 
fusing  to  acknowledge  the  fountain.  O  ye  who  feed  on  the  gift,  bless 
the  giver ;  and  suffer  this  miracle  of  power  and  grace  not  only  to  feed 
your  body,  but  also  renovate  your  soul,  by  leading  you  in  grateful  obe¬ 
dience,  and  humble  devotion  to  Jesus  Christ,  the  friend  and  Saviour  of 
the  needy  multitudes. 
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DAS  ALT  SCIIUL-HAUS  AX  DER  KRICK. 

The  following  Poem  is  written  in  what  is  generally  called  “Penn¬ 
sylvania  German.”  This  is  a  peculiar  dialect,  created  by  a  strange 
mixture  of  all  the  European  German  dialects,  with  a  large  sprinkling  of 
English  words  and  pronunciations.  It  is  passing  away  before  the  vic¬ 
torious  progress  ot  the  English,  and  must  ultimately  become  extinct. 
It  will,  however  always  remain  as  a  curiosity  in  literature.  This  Poem, 
written  by  a  Pennsylvania  Pastor,  is  here  inserted  at  the  request  of  lit¬ 
erary  friends  who  saw  it  in  manuscript.  It  has,  we  believe,  the  ring  of 
the  true  vernacular. — Ed.  Guardian. 

Heit  ishts  exactly  zwanzig  Yolir, 

Das  Ich  bin  Owa  naus  ; 

Nau  bin  Ich  widder  lewig  z’rick, 

Un’  steh’  am  Schul-haus  an  der  Krick, 

Yusht  naekst  an's  atty’s  Haus. 

Ich  bin  in  hundert  Haeuser'g’west. 

Von  marbel  Stein  un’  Brick  ; 

Un’  alles  was  Ich  hab’  geseh, 

Det  Ich  verschwappa  any  day, 

Fuer's  Schul-haus  an  der  Krick. 

Wer  mued  da  heme  is,  un’  will  fort. 

So  los  ihn  nurnma  geh  ; 

Ich  sag  ihm  awer  forna  naus, 

Es  is  all  Humbug  Owa  draus, 

Un’  er  werd’s  selver  sell. 

Ich  bin  draus  rum  in  alle  Eck' 

Getravelled  high  un’  low  ; 

Hab  awer  noch  in  kennem  Spot, 

Uf  e’mol  so  fiel  Joy  gehat, 

Vie  in  dem  Schul-haus  do. 

Wie  haemelt  mich  do  alles  a' ! 

Ich  steh,  un’  denk,  un’  guk ; 

Un’  was  Ich  schier  vergessa  hab, 

Kummt  wider  z'rick,  wie  aus  seim  Grab, 

Un’  steht  do  wie  e’  Spook ! 

Des  Krickle  spielt  verbei  wie's  hot, 

Wo  Ich  noch  g’spielt  hab  do  : 

Un’  unner  sella  Hollerbuesch, 

Speila  noclv  die  klene  Fiscli, 

So  smart  wie  long  ago. 

Der  Weisech’  steht  noch  an  der  Tuelir — 

Macht  Schatta  ueber’s  Dach  : 

Die  Trauberank  is  a’  noch  grue’ — 

Ln’s  Amsel  nescht — guk  yuscht  'mol  hi’ !  — 

0  was  is  des  en  Sach’ ! 

Die  Schwalma  skiyppa  ueber's  Feld — 

Die  fedderst  is  die  besht ! 
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Un  sechst  du,  dort  am  Guebeleck, 

En  Haus  von  Stoppla  un’  von  Dreck  ? — 

Sel  is  e’  Schwalma  Nescht. 

Die  yunge  leia  stil  just  now, 

Un’  sclilofa  alle  sound; 

Wart  bis  die  Alta  kriega  Werm, 

Nord  herscbt  du  awer  gros  gelarm, 

Von  Meuler  all  around  ! 

Ya,  alles  des  is  nocli  wie’s  war  ? 

Wo  Ich  noch  war  e’  Bull’ ; 

Dock  andere  Dings  sin’  net  meli  so, 

For  alles  dut  sicli  enera  do, 

Wie  Ich  mich  enera  thu’  ! 

Ich  steh,  wie  Ossian  in  seim  Thai, 

Un’  seh  ins  wolka  Spiel,— 

Bewegt  mit  Freed  un’  Trauer — ach  ! 

Die  Traena  Komma  wan  Ich  lach  ! — 
Kanscht  denka  wie  Ich  fuehl ! 

Do  bin  Ich  ganga  in  die  Schul, 

Wo  Ich  noch  war  gans  Kle ; 

Dort  war  der  Meschter  in  seim  Stuhl; 

Dort  war  sei  Wip,  un’  dort  sei  Ruhl — • 

Ich  kan’s  noch  alles  seh  ! 

Die  langa  Desks  ring’s  an  der  Wand — 

Die  grosa  Schuler  d’rum: 

Uf  ener  Seid  die  grosa  Maed, 

Und  dort  die  Buwa — net  sa  blaed — 

Guk  wie  sie  peepa  ’rum  ! 

Der  Meschter  watch’t  sie  close  just  now — 
Sie  gewa  besser  acht: 

Dort  Seller  wo  love  Letters  schreibt, 

Un’  Seller  wo  sei  Spoochta  treibt, 

Un’  Seller  Kerl  wo  laclit. 

Die  grosa  un’  die  klena  all, 

Sin’  unner  ener  Rule  ; 

Un  des  is  yusht  der  rechte  weg  ; 

Wer  Rules  verbrecht  der  nemmt  sie  Schleg,. 
Oder  verlost  die  Schul. 

Imwendig  um  der  Offa  ’rum, 

Hocka  die  klene  chaps  ; 

Sie  studya  all  gar  hart,  you  see, 

Un’  wer  net  lernt  sei  A.  B.  C., 

Sei  Ohra  kriega  Rapps. 

S’is  hart  zu  hocka  uf  so  Benk, — 

Die  Fues  net  uf  em  Floor  ; 

En  manclier  krickt  en  weher  Rueck, 

In  sellem  Schul-haus  an  der  Krick, 

Un’  fuehlt  about  right  sore! 

Die  arma  Drep  !  dort  hoeka  sie 
In  misery! — yuscht  denk  ! 

Es  is  ke’  wunner — nem  my  Wort — 

Das  sie  so  wenig  lerna  dort 
Uf  sella  hocha  Benk. 
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Mit  all  da’  Drawbaks  anyhow, 

War’s  doch  e’  first  rate  Schul; 

Du  finscht  ke’  Meshter  so — geh  such — 
Der  cyphera  kan  durch’s  ganza  Bucb, 

Un’  Skipt  ke’  eline  Rule. 

Boes  war  er  !  ya,  des  nius  Ich  k’steh  ; 

G’wipt  hot  er  all  around  : 

Gar  kreislicli  gute  Rules  obsarved, 

Un  wer  Schleg  krickt  hot,  hot's  desarved, 
Completely,  I’ll  be  bound. 

Wan’s  Dinner  war,  un  Schul  war  aus, 
Nord  hot  m’r  gut  gef'uelt  : 

Deel  hen  der  balla  Game  gechoost, 

Deel  hen  sich  in  der  Race  amused, 

Un  deel  hen  Solger  g’spielt. 

Die  grossa  Maid  hen  ausgekert — 

Die  Buwa  naus  gestaabt  ! 

Zu  helfa,  hen  a  deel  pretend, — 

Der  Meschter  hot  sie  naus  gesend! — 

Die  Rules  hen’s  net  erlabt. 

Die  Klena  Maed  hen  Ring  gespielt, 

Uf  sellem  Wassa  da  ; 

Wann  grossa  Maed  sin’  in  der  Ring — 

’S  is  doch  e’  wounnervolles  Ding! —  :* 

Sin’  grosa  Buwa  a’ ! 

Die  grosa  hen,  die  grosa  ’tagg't — 

Die  Klena  all  yermisst ! 

Wie  sin’  sie  g’  sprunga,  ab  un’  uf, 

"Wer  g’wonna  hot — verlos  dich  druf — 

Hot  tuechtiglich  gekisst ! 

Am  Christag  wa’  die  reehte  zeit — 

0  wan  Ich  yuscht  d’ra’  denk ! 

Der  Meschter  hen  mir  naus  gesperrt, 

De  Tuehr  and  Fenster  vest  gebarrt, — 
“Nau,  Meschter,  e’  Geschenk! 

Nord  hot  er  mightily  brobirt, 

Mit  force  du  komma  nei ; 

Un’  mir  hen — als  er  hot  geklopt — 

En  Schreiwes  unna  naus  gestopt, 

“  Wann’s  seinsht  dan  kanscht  du  rei.” 

i 

Nau  hot  der  Meschter  raus  gelanst — 

Gar  Kreislich  sheepish  ’gukt ! — 

Appel  un’  Keshta,  un’  noch  meh, 

S’war  yusht  a  ment  in  fact  reclit  schoe : 
Mir  hen’s  mit  Luschta  k’  slucht ! 

0  wu  sin’  now  die  Schuler  all, 

Wo  hawa  do  gelernt? 

A  deel  sin’  wiet  awek  gereest, 

By  fortune  uf  un’  ab  gecheest, — 

Deel  hot  der  Tod  geernt ! 

Mei  Hertz  sehwellt  mit  Gedanka  uf, 

Bis  Ich  schier  gar  verstick! 

Konnt  heula’s  dut  mir  nau  so  leed — 
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Un’  dock  gebfc  mir  die  groschte  Freed, 

Des  Schul-haus  an  der  Krick ! 

Good  bye!  alt  Schul-haus — echo  Kreischt 
Good  bye  !  Good  bye  !  zurueck; 

0  Schul-haus!  Schul-haus!  mus  Ich  geh  ? 
Un’  du  stehst  nord  do  alle’  aleh — 

Du  Schul-haus  an  der  Krick! 

0  horcht  ihr  Leut  wo  nach  mir  lebt, 

Ich  Schreib  euch  noch  des  Stick: 

Ich  warn  euch,  droh  euch,  gebt  docht  acht 
Un’  nemmt  for  ever  gut  enacht, 

Des  Schul-haus  an  der  Krick  ! 


HEBREW  LEGENDS. 


TRANSLATED  BY  THE  EDITOR. 


XL. 


THE  FOLLY  OF  IDOL  WORSHIP. 

Terah,  tlie  father  of  Abraham,  as  the  ancients  relate,  was  not  only  a 
worshipper  of  idols,  but  also  a  maker  of  images  which  he  set  up  in  places 
of  public  worship.  One  day  he  had  to  be  away  from  home  ;  and  he  gave 
orders  to  Abraham,  to  take  care  of  things  in  this  place,  which  he  did, 
though  reluctantly. 

“  What  is  the  price  of  this  idol,”  asked  an  old  man  who  had  just  en¬ 
tered,  pointing  to  an  image  which  pleased  him  well. 

“  May  I  ask,  venerable  man,  how  old  you  are  ?”  replied  Abraham,  in 
a  diverting  way. 

“  Eighty  years  !”  answered  the  old  idolater. 

“Eighty  years  1”  exclained  Abraham.  “  And  you  would  worship  an 
image  which  my  father’s  workmen  have  made  within  the  last  twenty- 
four  hours!  Wonderful  |  A  man  of  eighty  years  bend  his  gray  head 
before  the  image  of  a  day  !” 

The  old  man  felt  ashamed  and  went  away.  Soon  after  there  came  an 
earnest  and  noble  looking  woman  carrying  a  plate  ornamented  with 
flowers,  and  filled  with  food.  “  Here,  ”  she  said,  “  I  have  brought  a  gift 
for  the  gods.  Place  it  before  them,  Abraham,  and  beseech  them  to  be 
gracious  toward  me  !” 

“  Place  it  before  them  yourself,  foolish  woman  !”  said  Abraham  sharp¬ 
ly.  “  You  will  soon  see  how  eagerly  they  will  eat  up  the  food  !” 

She  did  so.  Meanwhile  Abraham  took  a  hammer  and  broke  all  the 
images  to  pieces  except  the  largest  one ;  in  its  hand  he  placed  the 
hammer. 

Now  when  Terah  returned,  he  saw  to  his  great  surprise  and  fear  the 
injury  which  had  been  done  to  the  images. 
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“  What  means  this,  Abraham  ?  What  impious  rogue  has  ventured  to 
treat  our  idols  in  this  manner  ?” 

“  Why  should  I  hide  any  thing  from  my  father  ?”  answered  the  pious 
son.  “  During  your  absence  came  a  woman  with  a  gift  for  that  idol 
which  still  stands  yonder.  She  placed  the  offerings  before  it.  The 
young  gods,  as  you  may  readily  suppose,  who  had  for  a  long  time  had 
nothing  to  eat,  reached  out  their  hands  toward  the  food  and  began  to 
eat  before  the  old  idol  had  given  them  permission.  Enraged  by  their 
boldness,  the  old  idol  rose  erect,  took  the  hammer,  and  punished  them 
for  their  want  of  respect.” 

“Do  you  mock  me?  Do  you  seek  to  deceive  your  aged  father?” 
asked  Terah,  in  a  reproaching  tone.  “Do  I  not  know  that  they  can 
neither  eat  nor  walk,  nor  move  ?” 

“And  yet,  ”  said  Abraham,  “you  render  them  divine  honors,  pray  to 
them,  and  desire  that  I  should  also  pray  to  them  !” 

Yet,  in  vain  did  Abraham  thus  speak  to  his  idolatrous  father.  Super¬ 
stition  is  both  deaf  and  blind.  The  unnatural  father  handed  him  over 
to  the  counsel  of  the  equally  idolatrous  Nimrod.  Still  a  more  gracions 
Father — the  merciful  and  kind  father  of  us  all — protected  A°braham 
against  the  threatening  danger,  and  he  became  the  Father  of  the  Faithful. 

The  manner  in  which  Abraham  defended  himself  before  Nimrod,  and 
how  God  delivered  them  from  the  fiery  furnace,  shall  also  be  told.  When 
Abraham  had  been  led  before  Nimrod,  that  tyrant  pressed  him  to 
worship  the*  fire. 

“Great  King,”  said  the  father  of  the  faithful,  “would  it  not  be  better 
to  worship  the  water  ?  It  is  more  powerful  than  fire,  because  it  can  ex¬ 
tinguish  it.” 

“  Then  worship  the  water,”  said  Nimrod. 

“And  yet  it  seems  to  me,”  said  Abraham  farther,  “it  would  be  more 
rational  to  pray  to  the  clouds,  for  they  carry  the  water  in  their  bosom, 
and  let  it  gently  descend  to  the  earth.” 

“  ^  ery  good !”  said  Nimrod,  commanding  him  anew,  “then  pray  to  the 
clouds,  since  they  have,  as  you  think,  greater  power.” 

“  Still,”  continued  Abraham,  “  if  it  is  the  power  which  an  object  pos¬ 
sesses  that  makes  it  worthy  of  worship,  then  that  honor  properly  belongs 
to  the  wind  ;  for  by  its  superior  power  it  lifts  the  clouds  and  drives 
them  away  before  it.” 

“Of  such  talk  we  shall  never  see  the  end,”  exclaimed  Nimrod. 

“  Worship  then  the  wind,  and  I  will  overlook  the  disrespectful  words  you 
have  already  uttered  !” 

“Be  not  angry,  great  King,”  begged  Abraham.  “I  can  worship 
neither  the  fire,  nor  the  water,  nor  the  clouds,  nor  the  wind,  nor  yet  any 
other  creature,  which  you  call  gods.  For  all  the  power  they  possess, 
they  have  derived  from  a  Being,  who  is  the  mightiest  of  all,  and  is  pure 

grace  and  love.  The  maker  of  heaven  and  earth — Him  alone  will  I 
worship  1” 

“  Very  well,”  exclaimed  the  tyrant,  “since  you  refuse  to  worship  the 
fire,  you  shall  soon  feel  its  greater  power  !” 

And  he  commanded  Abraham  to  be  cast  into  a  fiery  furnace.  But 
God  delivered  him  from  the  consuming  flames,  and  made  him  a  fountain 
of  blessing  to  many  nations. 
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PUNISHING  CHILDREN  UNJUSTLY. 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


Parents  cannot  be  too  careful  in  their  dealings  with  their  children, 
especially  in  the  matter  of  inflicting  punishment.  A  careful  inquiry 
would  show  in  the  minds  of  many,  lie  deeply  engraved  memories  of 
childhood,  associated  painfully  with  parental  acts.  However  kindly 
parents  may  be  remembered,  and  however  strong  the  cords  of  filial  love 
may  be  which  bind  children  to  them,  memory  is  not  able  to  wipe  from 
its  faithful  record  those  unpleasant  events  to  which  we  refer. 

The  greater  number  of  these  bitter  recollections  are  the  results  of 
some  punishment  unjustly  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  parent.  The 
punishment  may  have  been  inflicted  in  mistake,  or  under  a  false  impres¬ 
sion  as  to  the  child’s  guilt ;  but  this  does  not  alter  the  case.  It  was  the 
injustice  of  the  penalty,  of  which  the  child  has  the  clear  consciousness, 
that  has  made  the  lasting  unpleasant  impression  on  its  memory.  By 
this  the  parent  is  not  censured  ;  it  is  only  shown  how  necessary  it  is  to 
exercise  the  greatest  care  in  the  infliction  of  punishment  on  children. 

To  verify  what  we  say,  we  need  but  refer  to  a  fact.  In  four  instances 
in  which  we  made  inquiry — and  the  four  persons  inquired  of  were  not 
specially  selected  but  incidentally  taken — every  one  stated  that  he  had 
been  frequently  punished  in  childhood ;  but  when  asked  whether  the 
particular  occasion,  and  the  circumstances  of  such  punishment,  were 
remembered,  the  answer  on  reflection  in  every  case  was,  that  only  in 
one  case  were  those  remembered  ;  and  that,  in  that  case,  the  recollection 
was  distinct.  When  asked  whether  they  had  not  a  clear  consciousness 
that  in  that  instance  the  punishment  they  received  was  undeserved  and 
unjust,  the  answer  was  in  every  case — “  Yes.”  Three  of  the  persons 
thus  examined  were  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  and,  when  told  the  object 
of  the  inqury,  they  were  all  greatly  surprised  at  the  fact  thus  elicited. 
On  re-examining  their  recollections  on  the  same  subject  they  were  only 
the  more  confirmed  in  regard  to  the  correctness  of  the  theory  which  had 
induced  the  inquiry.  We  have  do  doubt  that  the  experiences  of  any 
number  of  persons,  if  examined  in  the  same  way,  would  lead  to  the  same 
result. 

Now,  why  were  these  cases  of  parental  punishment,  with  all  their  at¬ 
tendant  circumstances,  so  distinctly  remembered,  while  in  many  more 
cases  they  were  entirely  obliterated  from  the  memory  ?  The  answer  is 
at  hand  :  Because  in  this  one  case  the  punishment  was  known  and  felt 
to  be  undeserved  and  unjust ;  and  that  fact  made  an  impression  on  the 
memory  which  it  has  been  impossible  for  it  ever  to  lose  ! 

In  connection  with  this  must  be  taken  another  fact.  All  parents 
have  observed  that  in  due  time  after  any  just  punishment  had  been  in¬ 
flicted  on  a  child,  it  spontaneously  manifests  a  peculiar  tender  affection 
toward  the  parent  that  punished  it.  Strange  as  this  may  seem,  it  is 
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nevertheless  true.  But  this  is  the  ease  only  when  the  child  is  conscious 
that  the  chastisement  has  been  deserved.  When  it  is  conscious  that  it 
has  not  been  deserved  the  direct  opposite  appears ;  and  hatred,  instead 
of  love,  for  a  time  at  least,  possesses  its  heart.  The  feeling  of  hatred  in 
time  passes  away,  but  the  unpleasant  recollection  of  it — never! 

These  solemn  facts  are  worthy  the  careful  study  of  parents.  The 
spirits  of  children  are  delicately  formed  organisms,  and  they  ought  to  be 
solemnly  touched  !  If  a  tree,  that  has  been  rudely  handled  when  a  ten¬ 
der  scion,  still  carries  the  wound  when  full  grown  and  down  into  its 
decline,  will  not  an  immortal  spirit  do  the  same.  Everlasting  as  to 
time,  and  in  the  highest  degree  important  as  to  their  character  and 
results,  are  the  impressions  made  on  human  spirits  in  the  tender  period 
of  childhood. 


WHAT’S  THE  USE  OF  IT? 

AX  ADDRESS  BY  A  TEACHER  TO  HIS  PUPILS. 


L.  Ii.  s. 


[concluded  from  the  last  number.] 

b  Let  me  now  direct  your  attention  to  the  necessity  and  glorious 
privilege  of  submitting  to  the  authorities  that  may  be  over  us!  Too 
often  are  we  incliued  to  look  upon  the  restrictions  of  law  and  duty  as 
onerous  and  over-grievous.  Even  those  who  obey,  do  so  frequently 
from  fear  of  punishment,  more  than  from  love.  A  sense  of  duty  may 
impel  them  to  undergo  the  requirements  of  law,  although,  at  times  the 
spirit  longs  to  throw  off  its  influence.  This  is  poor  human  nature 
s  riving  to  free  itself  from  the  dominion  of  its  Creator,  and  endeavorin"- 
to  become  god-like.  It  is  never  ready  to  give  up  the  longing  after  a 
mastery  over  the  hidden  mysteries  of  the  natural  and  spiritual  world 

But  we  are  made  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  a  law  has  been  given 
us  amid  the  thunders  of  Sinai,  that  cannot  be  overlooked  or  slighted  by 
man  without  the  most  terrible  consequences.  Under  the  old  dispensa- 
tion  “  before  faith  came,  we  were  kept  under  the  law,  shut  up  unto  the 
faith  which  should  afterwards  be  revealed.  Wherefore  the  law  was  our 
school-master  to  bring  us  unto  Christ,  that  we  might  be  justified  by 
iaith.  And  under  this  school-master,  prophets  and  kings,  holy  men 
and  women  of  Israel,  learned  the  glorious  blessings  which  were  theirs 
through  the  cultivation  of  implicit  obedience.  "The  royal  psalmist 
sings :  “  I  delight  to  do  Thy  will,  0  my  God  :  yea  Thy  law  is  within  my 
heart  ;  and  he  fervently  prays,  “Give  me  understanding,  and  I  shall 
keep  lhylaw;  yea,  I  shall  observe  it  with  my  whole  heart.”  Every  inspir¬ 
ed  writer  declares  the  praise  of  those  who  delight  to  do  God’s  laws, 
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and  the  burden  of  their  words  is,  remember  the  words  of  the  law  and 
strive  to  do  them. 

And  yet  the  Old  Testament  law  by  itself  is  insufficent  to  convince  men 
of  sin.  It  is  only  through  the  ministrations  of  the  Holy  Spirit  that 
such  conviction  can  be  had — it  is  only  through  the  strength,  received 
by  membership  in  Christ’s  mystical  body,  that  what  seemed  a  grievous 
burden  becomes  a  glorious  privilege.  St.  Paul  says,  “  After  that  faith  is 
come,  we  are  no  longer  under  a  schoolmaster,” — that  is,  what  was 
onerous  and  weighty  has  become  pleasant  and  acceptable  to  our  souls. 
We  are  hence  bidden,  “Stand  fast  in  the  liberty  wherewith  Christ  has 
made  us  free,  and  be  not  entangled  again  with  the  yoke  of  bondage. 
What  was  in  former  times  our  duty,  henceforth  is  our  privilege,  and,  as. 
we  avail  ourselves  of  this  privilege,  as  we  become  obedient  to  law,  we 
become  free  from  all  the  shackles  of  slavery. 

The  number  of  previous  adjuvants  which  the  Holy  Spirit  employs  in 
its  work  of  convincing  us  of  sin,  how  feebly  at  best  all  are  of  themselves 
fitted  to  do  the  work  which  is  His  own,  and  yet  how  necessary  these  are 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  good  and  the  true, — these  points  are  so  well 
set  forth  by  an  English  writer,  that  I  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  them 
here  : 

“  Parents  with  their  ever  watchful  love,  sheltering  us  under  their 
wings  until  we  have  strength  to  quit  our  native  nest— Teachers,  who 
train  us  in  the  way  wherein  weare  to  walk,  and  fit  us  for  discerning  it — 
Laws,  that  set  the  mark  of  death  upon  sin — Reason,  that  would  deliver 
us  from  the  mere  bondage  of  law,  and  make  the  service  of  duty  a  free 
and  willing  service — the  messenger  of  the  Gospel  sent  into  every  corner 
of  the  land  to  call  us  to  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  to  the  grace  of 
Christ — the  Word  of  God  proclaimed  to  His  people,  when  they  are 
gathered  together  in  his  house — Sundays,  with  their  holy  rest  and  peace, 
their  many  heavenly  voices,  their  prayers  and  sacraments — the  sorrow 
and  abject  misery  which  follow  at  the  heels  of  sin — the  affections  with 
which  God  visits  His  children,  sorted  to  suit  their  special  needs,  and  to 
unravel  the  cords  with  which  the  world  holds  them  down — anguish, 
greater  or  less,  according  as  we  require  it  and  have  strength  to  bear  it — 
the  delicate  net  work  of  human  order  and  earthly  motives,  which  offer  a 
kind  of  counterpart  to  the  order  and  motives  of  heaven,  and  which  check 
us  against  our  will  in  manifold  unthought- of  ways 'when  we  should  other* 
wise  rush  into  sin — the  Bible  laid  open  in  every  meeting-house,  and 
meeting  our  eyes  at  every  turn — the  millions,  yes,  the  millions  of  sur¬ 
prises,  showered  like  stars  over  the  face  of  life,  and  evermore  reminding 
us  of  God’s  wondrous  goodness  and  mercy,  and  warning  us  to  think  of 
death,  and  teaching  us  the  ruin  of  sin,  the  blessings  which  are  poured 
out  upon  us  beforehand,  as  a  foretaste  of  the  joys  of  heaven,  long  ere 
we  have  learned  to  love  God  and  to  serve  Him,  blessings  of  love  and 
innocent  gladness  and  a  peaceful  conscience,  bestowed  so  bountifully 
even  on  childhood — the  ties  of  gratefulness,  as  well  as  of  duty,  whereby 
God  makes  the  voice  of  nature  herself  declare  that  we  must  needs  love 
Him  who  has  so  loved  us — the  song  of  the  angels  ringing  in  our  ears, 
Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  telling  us  of  the  glory  in  store  for 
those  who  have  found  peace  through  the  good  will  of  the  eternal  Father, 
the  shame  which  pursues  sin  without,  the  stings  of  conscience  within, 
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the  many  servants  of  God  that  are  sent  to  comfort  us  with  their  timely 
ministrations,  the  grace  bestowed  on  us  in  baptism,  and  which  the  Holy 
bpirit,  if  we  hinder  not  His  purpose,  would  ever  increase  and  strengthen 
in  our  souls;  and  finally,  in  order  that  we  may  not  be  dazzled  and  crushed 
by  the  fleeting  hopes  and  fears  of  this  present  life,  the  hopes  and  fears 
o  eternity  these  are  the  cherubim  wherewith  God  has  surrounded  our 
Lden,  to  keep  the  tempter  from  approaching  it. 

“let  all  these  fences,  and  their  whole  array, 

One  cunning  bosom  sin  blows  quite  away.”  ' 

These  words  of  Archdeacon  Hare,  show  how  numerous  are  the  protec- 
tions  that  our  gracious  Father  has  thrown  around  us _ “the  use  ”  the 

•  1  *1  •  t  His  omniscience.  But  with  all  their 

aid  and  assistance,  one  little  sin  can  overthrow  the  bulwarks  of  defence 
with  which  we  are  surrounded,  and  leave  us  helpless  at  the  mercy  of 
featan.  Hence  the  necessity  of  strength  from  on  high  to  enable  us  to 
respect  and  obey  all  these  divinely-appointed  monitors.  And  this 
strength  is  not  beyond  our  reach.  By  means  of  prayer  a  direct  connec¬ 
tion  is  preserved  between  the  sinning  mortal  and  the  mercy-seat  in  the 
eavens  above.  The  patient  words  of  the  contrite  sinner,  the  agoniziu"' 

C7j0r}e}?'  finds,a  listening  ear,  a  sympathizing  heart  at  the  right  hand 

ot  the  lather,  and  Christ — even  our  only  hope  and  Saviour _ will  send 

assistance  in  our  hour  of  need. 

St.  Peter,  in  his  epistle  to  the  strangers,  exhorts  them  “to  submit 
themselves  to  every  ordinance  of  man  for  the  Lord’s  sake— whether  it 
be  to  the  king,  as  supreme  ;  or  unto  governors,  as  unto  them  that  are 
sent  by  Him  for  the  punishment  of  evil-doers,  and  for  the  praise  of  them 
that  do  well  He  does  not  waste  words  in  endeavoring  to  show  the 
wse  of  such  obedience,  but  enjoins  it,  because  it  must  be  paid  for  the 
Lord  s .  sake.  Now  in  a  mere  worldly  point  of  view,  all  this  produces 
a  certain  amount  of  benefit  to  the  party  exhibiting  the  obedient  spirit 
which  could  not  be  obtained  in  any  other  way.  Honors  and  emoln’ 
ments  often  fall  to  the  lot  of  those  who 

e  time  will  come  when  the  fraud  shall  be  perceived  and  justice  will  be 
meted  out  to  the  extent  which  the  circumstances  demand.  But  the 
feeling  of  content  and  happiness  which  springs  from  a  free  and  full  com 
pliance  with  every  obligation  imposed  on  us  by  those  in  authority  can 
not  be  obtained  either  by  disobedience  of  laws  or  by  a  forced  compliance 
with  them.  The  reason  is  plain  :  every  one  in  authority  over  us  is  in 
some  sense— with  reverence  be  it  said-a  vicegerent  of  the  great  God 
above  us.  All  authority  proceeds  from  Him,  and  we  must  obey  it  so 
far  as  the  commands  are  not  in  violation  of  His  holy  laws  ;  obey/  avo 
obey  as  ^implicitly  as  though  the  commands  came  directly  from  Him 
obey  “  for  the  Lord’s  sake,”  not  out  of  respect  or  gratitude,  or  any  other 
mere  human  motive  but  as  loyal  subjects  of  a  supreme  governor  who 
has  so  ordered  it.  iSow,  I  do  not  mean  that  respect  and  gratitude’  ven 
even  love  itself  toward  their  rulers,  may  not  exist  in  the  hearts  of  those 
who  are  in  subordinate  relations,  or  that  it  is  not  right  that  they  should 
exist  there,  but  that  these  mere  human  feelings  should  be  of  small  power 

LordmPareC*  force  authority  in  the  name  of  the 
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Thus,  m  the  case  of  the  child,  it  may  be  that  there  is  apparently  but 
slight  reason  for  gratitude  towards  parents,  since  they  may  have  aban¬ 
doned  him  to  the  harsh  treatment  of  a  cruel  world,  he  may  be  unable 
to  recognize  in  them  those  traits  of  character  which  mark  either  the 
gentle  or  the  Christian — nevertheless,  obey  them  to  meet,  and  by  so  do¬ 
ing  honor  them,  because  the  Lord  has  so  commanded.  But  these  cases 
are  exceptional,  where  all  reason  for  the  existence  of  gratitude  and  love 
is  not  found  conjoined  with  the  urgent  requirements  of  the  divine 
command. 

In  the  case  of  the  pupil,  the  relation  to  the  teacher  is  similar  to  that 
which  exists  between  child  and  parent.  A  certain  portion  of  the  pa¬ 
rent’s  duty  has  been  transferred  to  the  teacher,  and  with  it  also  the 
necessity  of  obeying  the  laws  and  respecting  the  authorities  issuing 
them.  The  answer  to  the  query  :  “  What’s  the  use  of  endeavoring  to 
perform  school  duties  ?”  will  come  up  in  later  years,  and  nothing  but 
pleasure  will  arise  from  the  reflection  that  school-life  had  been  marked 
with  persevering  efforts  to  obey  rules  and  comply  with  regulations. 
The  time  will  come  when  a  glow  of  satisfaction  will  overspread  the 
countenance  when  memory  shall  tell  us  how  we  respected  our  teachers, 
obeyed  their  commands,  or  loved  them  when  they  were  faithful  and  true. 
Such  respect  and  love  are  no  causes  of  shame  to  any  true  human  heart, 
but  sources  of  pride  and  self-congratulation.  They  differ  from  that  sen¬ 
timental  feeling  which  arises  from  the  flattery  of  those  vvhose  flippant 
tongues  praise  us  while  their  inmost  thoughts  are  full  of  hate  and  envy. 
They  ennoble  the  pupil  and  make  him  think  rightly  of  the  taunts  of  the 
wicked  and  the  worldly. 

c.  But  I  must  hasten  to  the  third  division  of  my  subject,  which  com¬ 
prises  an  examination,  short  and  hurried,  of  the  reciprocal  duties  of 
teacher  and  pupil.  It  is  important  to  know  whether  either  may  be  dis¬ 
posed  to  slight  their  duties,  satisfying  the  soul  with  the  hackneyed 
query — what's  the  use  of  it  ? — whether  the  teacher  may  not  err  by  un¬ 
der-estimating  the  importance  of  his  duties  and  the  respect  due  his  pupil, 
full  as  much  as  the  pupil  by  a  failure  to  perform  his  tasks. 

It  is  evident  that  in  order  to  derive  the  greatest  benefit  from  the 
school  relation,  confidence  of  the  most  absolute  kind  must  exist  between 
scholar  and  teacher  ;  each  must  feel  that  the  other  is  placed  by  the  will 
of  Providence  in  such  relation  to  him,  and  that  it  is  a  bounden  duty  to 
alleviate,  by  all  proper  aids  and  assistance,  the  troubles  and  labors  in¬ 
cident  to  their  relative  positions.  How  light  and  unwe arisome  is  the 
task  we  perform  for  those  we  trust  or  love  !  Labor  becomes  mere  sport 
—a  pastime,  which  gives  the  hour  a  delicious  zest  and  gilds  the  passing 
moment  with  true  delight.  The  patriot  soldier,  on  the  battle  field,  with 
the  warmest  love  of  country  and  home-fireside,  undergoes  almost  super¬ 
human  toils  and  fatigue,  as  his  spirits  are  enlivened  by  the  cheering 
words  of  his  beloved  commander  : 

“  Strike  for  your  altars  and  your  fires, 

Strike  for  the  green  graves  of  your  sires, 

God — and  your  native  land  !” 

For  confidence  to  spring  up,  however,  it  is  necessary  that  both  teacher 
and  scholar  should  deserve  it.  Misplaced  confidence  is  a  sad,  sad 
thing  I  I  ask  you  not,  in  the  unchristian  words  of  another,  “  to  assume 
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a  virtue  if  you  have  it  not,”  but  seek  for  the  seeds  of  those  virtuous  prin¬ 
ciples  which  will  develop  themselves  in  noble,  manly  acts,  conjoined  with 
unaffected  simplicity  and  guilelessness  of  manners.  We  must  deserve 
confidence  before  we  can  receive  it.  What  are  the  necessary  pre-requi¬ 
sites  to  the  establishment  of  such  confidence  as  shall  make  us  properly 
occupy  the  relation  of  guardians  and  wards,  teachers — leaders  (for  that 
is  the  true  meaning  of  the  word)  of  others  in  the  path  of  religion,  moral¬ 
ity  and  human  knowledge,  and  scholars,  or  those  who  make  up  the  bands 
which  we  are  to  command  ? 

A  kind,  courteous  and  respectful  bearing  is  demanded,  both  of  teacher 
and  pupil.  Indeed  such  should  be  the  character  of  our  bearing  to  all 
the  world,  but  it  is  particularly  required  in  the  family  and  school  rela¬ 
tion.  Let  the  old  idea  of  the  Egyptian  taskmasters,  applying  the  lash 
and  the  good,  be  separated  from  that  of  teacher,  and  the  notion  that 
the  scholar  is  but  the  slave  of  such  a  master’s  whims  and  conceits,  be 
banished  from  our  minds.  But  before  these  old  errors  can  be  plunged 
in  the  waters  of  oblivion — there  to  be  engulfed  forever — we  must,  prac¬ 
tice  the  lesson  of  being  kind,  courteous  and  respectful  towards  each 
other.  The  pupil  ready  to  comply  with  the  teacher’s  proper  commands, 
(and  all  will  be  proper  when  the  teacher  is  fitted  for  his  duties)  with  a 
light  heart  and  a  smiling  face,  and  eyes  beaming  with  joy  that  it  is  in 
his  power  to  do  this  ;  the  teacher  with  gentle  persuasiveness  leading  the 
neophyte  along  paths  which  may  seem  on  first  sight  rough,  but  which 
an  acquaintance  of  years  has  made  familiar  to  him,  reproving  when 
necessary,  encouraging  the  faint-hearted  when  found  flagging,  commend¬ 
ing  the  successful,  administering  consolation  to  the  wounded,  and  doing 
good  in  these  different  ways  to  all.  And  what’s  the  use  of  this  ?  It  is 
simply  a  compliance  with  divine  command,  a  performance  of  the  duties 
which  God  has  imposed  as  much  on  us  teachers,  as  on  you  pupils.  If 
we  expect  to  fight  “the  good  fight  of  faith”  on  earth,  then  we  must  put 
on  the  breastplate  of  faith  and  love;  we  must  “warn  them  that  are  un¬ 
ruly,  comfort  the  feeble-minded,  support  the  weak,  and  be  patient 
towards  all  men,”  for  thus  St.  Paul  advises  the  brethren,  even  while  he 
tells  them  to  esteem  those  which  are  over  them,  “very  highly  in  love  for 
their  work’s  sake.” 

Now  what  is  the  result  of  a  different  relation  between  teacher  and 
pupil  ?  Suppose  this  is  marked  by  the  characteristics  with  which  we 
invest  that  of  a  heartless  master  and  an  abject  slave;  that  the  pupil  only 
complies  with  the  requisition  of  laws  when  he  cannot  avoid  it,  that  he 
delights  in  doing  things  which  will  annoy  the  teacher,  in  saying  words 
that  will  pierce  him  to  the  heart  (teachers  have  hearts — which  are  very 
often  aching  at  the  ingratitude  of  those  for  whose  good  they  toil,)  that 
he  will  glory  in  deceiving,  find  great  cause  for  coi  gratulation  when  his 
deception  is  perfect;  in  fine,  that  he  will  become  that  most  anomalous 
and  paradoxical  being,  a  youth  regardless  of  right,  law  and  duty.  Sup¬ 
pose  the  teacher,  on  the  other  hand,  to  be  given  to  finding  fault  even 
when  it  does  not  exist,  to  be  supplied  with  a  sort  of  moral  microscope 
for  the  enlargement  of  homeopathic  derelictions  of  duty  and  the  detec¬ 
tion  of  infinitesimal  violations  of  propriety,  that  he  delights  in  the  use 
of  taunt  and  sneer  at  the  slow  and  dull,  in  issuing  orders  with  a  Jupi- 
terian  emphasis,  as  though  the  thunderbolts  of  heaven  were  in  his  hand 
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to  strike  the  disobedient  to  the  earth,  in  forgetting  that  his  pupils  are 
his  brethren  (it  may  be  of  one  faith,  one  Lord,  one  baptism,)  in  looking 
upon  his  duties  as  grievous  tasks  for  which  he  must  wreak  a  pitiful  ven¬ 
geance  on  the  innocent,  unoffending  pupils.  Suppose  all  this  were  so, 
I  ask  now,  in  the  name  of  common  justice,  of  truth,  of  Christianity, 
what’s  the  use  of  such  a  state  of  affairs.  And,  from  the  heart  of  every¬ 
one  will  go  up  the  answer,  none  at  all.  No  !  my  friends,  there  is  no  use, 
no  advantage  in  such  a  style  of  affairs.  It  is  inseparably  conjoined  with 
trouble  and  anguish,  and  leadeth  to  destruction,  moral  and  spiritual. 
Let  us  pray,  “lead  us  not  into  temptation  and  deliver  us  from  evil” — 
deliver  us,  heavenly  Father,  from  such  a  state  of  misrule  and  disorder  1 

“I  magnify  mine  office.”  There  is  under  the  broad  canopy  of  heaven, 
no  position  higher  thaD  that  of  teacher,  save  the  minister  of  God  when  in 
the  performance  of  his  priestly  functions.  An  article  in  the  Editor’s 
Table  of  Harper’s  Magazine  for  January,  1857,  thus  discourses  of  the 
office  of  a  teacher,  and  no  teacher  can  read  it  without  feeling  an  awful 
sense  of  the  importance  of  his  position  : 

“  His  office  is  a  branch  of  God’s  providence  designed  to  fulfil  a  most 
vital  and. important  agency  in  executing  the  purposes  of  redeeming  love 
and  restoring  man  to  the  peace  and  blessedness  of  the  universe.  Its 
main  sphere  lies  in  the  moral  and  spiritual  portions  of  man’s  nature  ;  in 
the  affections  that  involve  his  strength  and  happiness  ;  in  the  conscience 
that  dictates  the  right  and  forbids  the  wrong  ;  in  the  will  that  executes 
the  decisions  of  the  judgment  with  inflexible  energy ;  in  all  the  deeper 
and  most  truthful  instincts,  that  carry  our  progressive  being  in  their  in¬ 
timations,  and  are  ever  struggling  to  free  themselves  from  the  darkness 
and  evil  encircling  them.  *  *  *  The  office  of  teacher, 

therefore,  is  a  ministry  of  providence.  It  is  a  divine  work  that  he  has 
to  perform.  *  *  *  How  strikingly  and  beautifully  signif¬ 

icant  in  their  respective  spheres  are  the  offices  of  preacher  and  teacher ! 
The  one  is  to  the  scheme  of  divine  grace,  what  the  other  is  to  the  scheme 
of  divine  providence.  *  *  *  Through  the  former,  the 

Holy  Spirit,  commanding  the  resources  of  omnipotence  and  holding  the 
sweet  springs  of  every  human  heart,  glorifies  the  grace  of  redemption. 
Through  it,  a  heavenly  guardianship  is  exercised  over  the  spiritual  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  church,  and  a  redeemed  race  is  sanctified  to  God.  *  * 

*  *  But  the  wisdom,  power,  and  glory  of  God  are  not  limited  to  the 
gospel.  The  forms  which  they  assume  in  its  doctrines  and  precepts  are 
transcendent,  and,  viewed  in  their  origin  and  authority,  are  exclusive. 

*  *  *  It  is  true,  nevertheless,  that  God  intends  the  spirit  of 

the  gospel  to  vitalize  all  nature,  materialism,  life.  *  *  * 

Another  ministry  has  been  organized  silently,  without  signs  and  wonders, 
without  baptism  of  fire,  to  represent  God,  Christ,  and  the  Holy  Ghost, 
in  those  relations  to  nature  and  society  which  are  sustained  by  man  in 
his  present  fugitive  existence.  This  is  the  ministry  of  the  teacher.  The 
peculiarities  of  this  office,  distinguishing  it  from  every  other  kind  of  ac¬ 
tion  on  the  human  mind,  indicate  its  divine  aspects  in  the  economy  of 
Providence.  The  evidence  is  not,  indeed,  outward  and  demonstrative. 
But  look  at  its  inward  spirit,  its  moral  scope,  its  breadth  of  bearing,  its 
integrity  of  influence,  and  who  could  imagine  that  God  could  confer 
such  a  power  on  this  agency  and  assign  it  no  specific  task  in  the  system 
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of  His  government?  *  *  *  Teaching  is  not  a  trade. 

*  .  *  Standing  in  closer  contact  with  mind  than  any  other 

human  being,  and  working  in  a  sphere  peculiarly  spiritual  and  sacred, 
the  teacher  must  be  contemplated  as  one  of  those  select  means  that 
Providence  ordains  to  fulfil  its  vast  purposes  of  mercy  towards  the  fam¬ 
ily  of  man.  *  *  *  In  these  is  needed  the  strong  and 

earnest  spirit  that  magnifies  its  office  and  embraces  it  as  a  trust  from 

®°f ; have  all  the  glow  that  imagination  kindles  ; 
and  filled  with  impulses  more  stirring  and  fervent  than  chivalry  excited 
and  throbbing  with  a  heroism  that  feeds  on  achievment  and  lives  by 
conquest,  it  will  bear  its  possessor  through  his  labors  as  a  glorious  pas¬ 
time,  in  which  he  rejoices  with  exceeding  joy.  Such  a  spirit  consecrates 
men  in  their  work.  It  gives  them  peace  and  satisfaction  in  all  its  ardu¬ 
ous  duties.  It  is  a  religious  spirit  emanating  from  God,  and  lifting  the 
heart  back  to  him ;  and  whenever  its  presence  is  enthroned  within  the 
teacher  it  crowns  his  life  with  the  truest  and  most  lasting  usefulness  ” 
Such  are  the  utterances  of  a  journalist  on  the  office  of  the  teacher 
clearly  the  production  of  one  who  has  taught  and  felt  the  importance 
of  his  position.  It  is  of  great  use  to  try  and  be  a  good,  faithful  teacher : 
it  is  of  great  use  to  try  and  be  a  good,  faithful  pupil  Let  us  all  pray 
that  we.may  do  our  duty  as  in  the  sight  of  our  Maker,  and  with  a  pray- 
reful  spirit  all  trials  will  be  light,  all  labors  mere  sport,  and  tasks  but 
pleasant  amusements  of  the  passing  hour. 


THINKING  OF  YOU,  “ALLY.” 

WRITTEN  TOR  HER  LITTLE  SISTERS,  BY  THEIR  FATHER. 


We  re  thinking  of  you,  11  Ally  ” 
And  of  the  happy  land, 

TVhere  you  are  now  an  angel, 

One  of  that  happy  band, 

Who  sing  the  praise  of  Jesus 
And  feast  upon  his  love, 

Their  grateful  hearts  adoring 
The  Majesty  above. 

We’re  thinking  of  you,  “Ally,” 

^  And  of  the  happy  hours, 

You  cheered  us  with  your  presence, 
The  loveliest  of  Earth’s  flowers ! 
Oh  !  how  we  loved  you,  “  Ally,” 

_  So  gentle  and  so  kind, 
lour  image,  like  the  ivy, 

Around  our  hearts  is  twined. 

Lancaster,  Pa.,  Aug.  10,  1861. 


We're  thinking  of  you,  “  Ally,” 
And  when  you  used  to  sing — 
Oh,  hotv  your  notes  so  sweetly 
To  recollection  cling — 

I  want  to  be  an  angel, 

“And  with  the  angels  stand, 

“  A  crown  upon  my  forehead  * 

“  A  harp  within  my  hand.” 

We'll  think  of  our  dear  “  Ally  ” 
And  try  to  be  like  you, 

Who  loved  to  think  of  Jesus 
And  tried  his  will  to  do; 

Then  we  will  soon  be  angels, 

And  with  our  sister  stand, 
Forever  loving  Jesus, 

In  his  own  happy  land. 

j.  m.  w.  a. 
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BEAUTIFUL  IN  CHRISTIANITY. 


BY  BEY.  P.  S.  DAVIS. 


MATTHEW  XXVI :  8-10. 

“To  what  purpose  is  this  waste  ?” 

These  remarks  were  called  forth  by  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
touching  incidents  in  the  Bible.  The  question  was  asked  by  Judas  and 
the  rest  of  the  disciples  who  fell  in  with  the  current  of  his  thoughts  : 
il  To  what  purpose  is  this  waste.”  That  question  was  palpably  put. 
That  ointment  would  have  sold  for  money  enough  to  furnish  5000  per¬ 
sons  with  a  single  meal.  And  but  for  the  fact  that  Judas  was  on  the 
one  side  and  Christ  on  the  other — the  question  would  have  its  force  to 
this  day ;  nay,  the  question  is  now  often  asked  in  almost  similar  circum¬ 
stances,  and  with  no  small  degree  of  plausibility. 

But  the  answer  of  Jesus  rebuked  the  disciples  and  defended  the 
abashed  Mary.  Why  trouble  ye  the  woman  ?  She  hath  wrought  a 
good  work  upon  me. 

In  a  mild  and  beautiful  manner  he  directed  attention  to  the  excellent 
feeling  from  which  her  action  sprang,  and  the  impulse  of  her  ardent  love, 
which  even  if  she  had  not  expressed  it  in  a  perfectly  suitable  manner, 
certainly  deserved  to  be  acknowledged.  In  order,  however,  to  remove 
all  appearances  of  unsuitableness,  the  Redeemer  with  inexpressible  deli¬ 
cacy  attributes  a  still  deeper  meaning  to  what  she  did.  “  She  anoints 
me  for  my  burial,”  saith  the  Saviour. 

It  may  be  that  he  intended  by  these  words  to  give  her  an  intimation 
of  the  unspeakable  sorrow  that  awaited  her.  For  wrhat  must  she  have 
felt  when  she  saw  him  -who  had  power  to  rescue  her  beloved  Lazarus 
from  the  grave,  die  on  the  cross  !  In  what  a  struggle  must  her  faith 
have  been  involved  by  such  contrasts  !  According  to  Matthew  and 
Mark,  the  Saviour  crowned  his  gentleness  and  tenderness  with  the  re¬ 
mark,  that  in  the  act  of  love  done  to  him,  she  had  erected  to  herself  an 
eternal  monument,  as  lasting  as  the  Gospel — the  eternal  word  of  God. 
From  generation  to  generation,  this  remarkable  prophecy  of  the  Lord 
has  been  fulfilled ;  and  even  we,  in  explaining  this  saying  of  the  Redeemer, 
of  necessity  contribute  to  its  accomplishment. 

From  this  subject  we  learn  that  the  apparent  prodigality  of  Chris¬ 
tian  love ,  if  bestoived  in  the  right  spirit,  may  be  commendable  before 
God » 

Of  course  Christ  is  no  longer  with  us  in  that  Sense  which  will  enable 
us  to  pour  precious  ointment  upon  his  very  feet.  But  any  thing  done 
for  his  cause  is  done  for  him — and  although  it  may  appear  to  men  bet¬ 
ter  than  Judas  to  be  a  "waste,  inasmuch  as  it  might  otherwise  have  been 
applied ;  the  memorial  need  not  be  in  vain. 

A  man  for  instance  may  properly  spend  his  time,  his  talents,  and  his 
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means  in  bringing  science  and  art  and  outward  nature  into  the  service 
of  religion  ;  in  adorning  church  edifices,  promoting  Christian  worship, 
and  beautifying  the  earth.  Indeed  architecture,  painting,  sculpture  and 
music  are  to  be  elevated  and  sanctified,  and  laid  upon  the  altar  ot  the 
most  high  God.  And  he  who  contributes  to  bring  this  about  does  a 
good  work.  Nay,  he  who  engages  in  these  things  or  anything  else, 
through  mere  ambition  or  worldly  motives,  or  even  aesthetic  taste,  with¬ 
out  any  reference  to  the  glory  of  God,  falls  short  of  his  whole  duty. 
For  we  repeat  that  the  office  of  religion  is  to  redeem  these,  as  well  as 
every  ordinary  avocation  of  life,  from  the  power  of  evil. 

Men  never  will  be  right  as  long  as  they  regard  religion  as  a  mere  ab¬ 
stract  theory  of  morals,  or  yet  of  spiritual  exercises  that  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  commonalities  or  beauties  of  life.  Vi  hen  God  created  the 
world,  everything  in  earth,  and  sea,  and  sky  were  the  symbols  ot  his 
glory.  He  placed  man  in  an  eden  of  perfect  beauty.  All  of  this  has 
been  marred  by  sin.  The  whole  creation  groaneth,  and  Christ  comes 
in  his  own  person  to  bring  about  a  restitution  of  all  tilings.  "W  hen  once 
His  kingdom  prevails,  the  broken  mirror  that  now  reflects  so  many  thou¬ 
sand  different  objects  will  be  restored,  and  show  forth  only  the  image  of 
Him  by  whom,  and  in  whom,  and  for  whom  are  all  things. 

He  did  not  come  to  save  simply  the  souls  of  men,  or  the  whole  man, 
as  so  much,  perhaps  the  most  important  part,  from  the  general  wreck,  but 
in  Him  as  the  second  Adam  we  are  to  regain  everything  we  lost  through 
the  first.  There  is  therefore  nothing  that  is  good,  and  true,  and  perfect, 
and  beautiful — even  in  the  outward  world,  that  the  Christian  may  not 
claim  for  the  service  of  his  God,  and  everything  in  the  economy  ot  the 
world,  and  our  human  life,  is  good  and  true — beautiful  in  his  sight — if 
rescued  from  the  power  of  sin.  There  is  no  proper  sentiment  of  our 
humanity — no  relation  of  life — nothing  in  the  world  of  nature  that  is  not 
to  be  brought  under  the  sanctifying  power  of  Christianity.  When  Christ 
was  in  the  world  He  wept  over  Jerusalem,  and  justified  the  feeling  oi 
patriotism.  He  went  to  the  marriage  at  Cana,  and  gave  the  first  rela¬ 
tion,  the  basis  of  society,  his  sanction;  nay,  showed  how  the  poor 
waters  of  earthly  gladness  were  to  be  changed  by  Him  into  the  pure  wine 
of  heavenly  joy.  He  entered  the  family  at  Bethany  and  gave  social  life  his 
endorsement;  nay,  showed  how  the  dead  things  of  this  world  were  to  be 
raised  to  a  new  life.  He  laid  His  hand  upon  the  stormy  wind  and  raging 
seas ;  nay,  upon  all  the  forces  of  nature,  stamped  them  with  Ilis  impri¬ 
matur,  and  made  them  acknowledge  His  person  and  witness  His  glory. 
These  miracles  of  Christ  were  in  one  sense  merely  symbolical,  mere 
outflashings  of  the  universal  glory  that  was  to  apr  ear. 

And  the  reason  why  miracles  do  not  now  openly  attest  this  design,  is 
just  the  same  reason  that  He  has  for  not  exercising  Ilis  miraculous 
power  in  an  open  way,  to  make  men  believe  in  Ilis  gospel.  It  lies  in 
the  fact  that  the  power  and  grace  have  been  deposited  in  Ilis  churc 
and  these  things  are  to  be  effected  by  His  people. 

If  it  were  necessary  the  Schuylkill  would  flow  back  like  Jordan  and 
pay  obeisance  to  those  whose  God  is  the  Lord,  and  these  hills  and  val¬ 
leys  would  grow  verdant  and  blossom,  and  ripen,  and  rustle,  and  wave 
with  all  the  attractions  of  the  promised  land  by  His  own  almighty  fiat. 
But  for  reasons  apparent  to  ourselves,  lie  ordains  the  means  :  that  the 
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difficulties  of  the  outward  world  must  be  overcome  by  man — that  the 
arch  must  span  the  water — that  the  seed  must  be  sown  and  the  vine 
planted  before  the  fruit  can  abound. 

And  if  we  have  the  spirit  of  Christ,  and  are  co-workers  with  Him,  we 
will  not  conceive  that  our  duty  ends  with  an  occasional  spiritual  exer¬ 
cise,  or  the  word  drily  spoken,  to  others  about  the  welfare  of  their  souls. 
Our  Christianity  will  enter  into  all  the  duties  of  life,  and  reach  out  in  its 
enlargements  to  the  ends  of  the  universe.  The  gospel  must  be  preached, 
the  poor  must  be  fed,  but,  in  other  ways,  besides  this,  the  munificence  of 
men  may  be  as  ointment  poured  out  on  Jesus’  feet. 

This  may  be  done  in  any  department  of  human  activity.  Religion  is 
to  make  home  lovely.  The  fields  are  to  echo  with  the  songs  of  the  har¬ 
vest.  The  loom  and  the  anvil  are  to  ring  with  the  praise  of  God.  Upon 
every  bale  of  goods,  and  every  barrel  of  produce ;  nay,  upon  the  very 
bells  of  the  horses  is  to  be  “  Holiness  to  the  Son ,  and  the  pots  in  the 
Lord’s  house  are  to  be  like  bowls  before  the  altar.” 

The  man  whose  religion  stops  short  when  he  goes  out  of  the  church 
door,  or  rises  from  his  knees,  or  ceases  his  pious  talk,  is  worth  very  lit¬ 
tle.  If  it  does  not  make  women  better  housekeepers  and  men  more 
conscientious  and  accommodating  mechanics,  merchants,  lawyers,  and 
physicians,  it  falls  short  of  its  design  in  any  case.  But  besides  that  the 
spirit  of  Christ  should  be  recognized  and  felt  in  all  of  this,  Christian  en¬ 
terprise  should  be  carried  beyond  what  men  call  the  useful  in  the  rigid 
sense.  It  is  intended  to  enter  the  wide  domain  of  the  beautiful  and  bring 
all  the  glorious  forms  of  nature  and  art  under  its  influence  and  into  its 
service. 

God  meant  this  to  be  so.  He  established  a  most  gorgeous  ritual  for 
His  people  of  old.  In  this  He  responded  to  what  He  had  implanted  in 
the  hearts  of  men  ;  for  even  the  instincts  of  the  old  Greeks  and  Romans 
taught  them  that  the  beautiful  could  never  culminate  in  perfection  out¬ 
side  of  the  service  of  their  God.  And  when  the  Almighty  ordained  the 
order  of  his  worship,  He  not  only  sought  to  address  their  unmatured 
minds  and  hearts  through  their  senses,  but  to  claim  the  rich  and  bounti¬ 
ful  for  himself. 

The  early  Christians  understood  this  when,  with  the  sanction  of  Con¬ 
stantine,  they  substituted  the  Christian  symbols  for  the  relics  of  heathenism. 
And  throughout  the  middle  ages  we  have  no  accounts  of  anything  beau¬ 
tiful  but  what  is  preserved  to  us  in  the  church.  Whatever  there  was  of 
error  mixed  up  with  their  devotion,  the  best  of  everything  was  in  the 
name  of  religion  :  and,  from  some  of  those  old  cathedrals,  with  the  dim 
religious  lightj  shining  along  aisle  and  upon  altar,  there  have  come 
strains  of  music  such  as  can  never  lose  their  cadence  to  the  ear  of  taste. 
From  some  of  those  paintings  there  glows  a  brightness  which  all  their 
clouds  of  attending  superstition  have  failed  to  obscure. 

Men  shocked  and  sickened  with  the  superstitions,  have  thought  it  a 
duty  to  put  away  the  beautiful  with  the  superstition.  And  it  were,  per¬ 
haps,  better  to  have  neither  than  both ;  but  men  in  all  the  churches  are 
just  awakening  to  the  fact,  that  while  this  was  not  necessary,  the  pre¬ 
cious  boon  has  gone  by  default  to  the  world,  to  be  employed  in  the 
service  of  Satan.  But  in  so  far  as  all  that  promoted  the  worship  of  God, 
was  the  result  of  Christian  toil  and  Christian  expense,  the  memorial  has 
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not  been  in  vain.  ’Twas  as  precious  ointment  poured  out,  and  the  fra¬ 
grance  lingers  yet. 

“Like  a  vase  in  which  roses  have  once  been  distilled, 

You  may  break,  you  may  ruin  the  vase  if  you  will, 

But  the  scent  of  the  roses  will  cling  to  it  still.” 

And  the  genius  of  Protestanism  is  just  beginning  to  clasp  her  brow 
with  a  thrill  of  the  returning  truth,  that  it  never  was  intended  to  leavo 
these  things  behind  her.  When  those  whom  God  raised  up,  ascended 
the  heights  of  Germany  and  hurled  the  thunderbolts  of  the  Almighty 
against  the  abuses  of  the  papacy,  they  did  not  claim  that  they  were 
setting  up  a  new  religion.  It  purported  to  be  a  reformation.  The 
name  has  been  gloried  in  ever  since  by  thousands,  who  have  never  stopped 
to  inquire  its  meaning.  The  intention  was  to  reform  the  abuses  and 
hold  on  to  what  was  good. 

Luther,  the  chief  of  the  reformers,  had  not  only  an  altar  and  such  a 
church  service  as  would  contrast  strangely  with  what  we  see  now-a-days, 
but  his  christmas-tree  at  home,  and  his  lute  to  play  for  his  children,  and 
often  thanked  God  that  these  things  helped  him  to  drive  away  bad 
thoughts,  and  live  cheerfully  as  a  Christian  ought  to  live.  And  many 
traditions  perpetuated  by  his  followers  and  admirers,  sayings  uttered 
sometimes  in  the  righteous  indignation  of  his  lion  heart,  and  sometimes 
in  playful  contempt,  go  to  show  how  great  was  his  unwillingness  to 
“  turn  these  things  to  the  devil  or  leave  them  in  the  church  of  Rome 
and  the  other  reformers,  such  as  Calvin,  made  of  nature’s  sternest  stuff, 
differed  from  Luther  not  in  their  convictions  on  these  points,  but,  only 
so  far  as  they  seemed  to  have  less  poetical  temperaments. 

But,  alas  for  those  times  and  those  men  !  They  contended  against 
one  extreme,  and  lo  !  we  have  been  well  nigh  stranded  upon  the  other. 
And  unless  we  preserve  the  happy  mein,  men  will  swing  back  again. 
For  the  fact  that  so  much  of  what  God  has  given  to  help  make  us  happy, 
has  been  ignored  ;  the  fact  that  religion  is  regarded  as  a  bald  abstrac¬ 
tion,  with  no  adaptation  to  the  nature  or  tastes  of  man,  is  driving  many 
to  Rome,  first  as  amateurs  and  then  as  devotees  ;  or,  what  is  worse,  into 
the  cold,  bleak  regions  of  rationalism  and  infidelity.  Any  man  but 
primmered  in  the  tendencies  of  human  nature,  and  at  all  observant  of 
the  signs  of  the  times,  must  see  this. 

We  scarcely  know  the  extremes  to  which  we  have  gone  in  the  name  of 
religion — in  their  very  desires  to  have  an  unmingled  religion.  Within 
the  memory  of  youthful  persons,  an  educated  clergy,  church  spires,  bells, 
and  organs,  have  been  looked  upon  as  outrages  upon  Christian  propriety 
by  those  to  whom  they  are  now  endeared  by  many  pious  associations. 
And  there  are  many  things  now  under  the  ban  of  popular  prejudice, 
that  by  the  veriest  reaction,  such  as  may  now  be  discerned,  will  become 
dear  to  the  children  of  God.  Such  is  the  self-adjusting  power  of 
Christianity. 

But  the  truth  is,  everything  decorative,  in  the  way  of  architecture, 
sculpture,  and  painting,  has  so  long  been  given  to  sin,  that  these  things 
are  often  looked  upon  as  sinful  in  themselves,  and  any  attempt  to 
bring  them  back  to  the  service  of  good,  is  regarded  as  running  after  the 
vanities  of  the  world. 
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Meanwhile  capitols  have  reared  their  stately  domes  and  temples  of 
learning  have  stood  forth  with  their  classic  fronts  and  beautiful  pro¬ 
portions,  all  dedicated  in  the  name  of  justice,  science,  literature,  and  art ; 
but  in  most  of  these  the  person  and  mediation  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the 
sanctifying  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  without  which  they  are  only 
splendid  infidelity,  have  been  practically  ignored,  Almost  fabulous 
sums  are  voted,  and  contributed,  and  bequeathed  for  these  objects,  and 
men  have  stood  in  admiring  wonder :  but  when  the  ointment  was  to  be 
poured  out  at  the  Saviour’s  feet,  men  have  asked,  '‘Why  was  all  this 
waste  made?”  Why  not  apply  this  to  more  practical  objects.  These 
things  cannot  honor  God,  and  why  clog  his  religion  with  them  ? 
But,  dear  reader,  we  learn  from  tire  incident  of  the  text  that  a  man’may 
in  this  way  honor  God  with  his  substance.  He  may  in  the  ardor  of  his 
love  go  beyond  the  seeming  necessity,  and  yet  not  sin  ;  nay,  do  a  good 
work.  For  although  nothing  can  impart  an  essential  efficacy  to  the 
religion  of  Christ,  more  than  Mary’s  ointment  could  impart  merit  to 
Him  who  was  God,  over  all,  blessed  evermore;  whose  very  “name was 
as  precious  ointment  poured  out;”  yet  religion  can  add  glory  to  these 
things,  by  consecrating  them  to  the  service  of  God,  for  the  enjoyment 
of  his  children.  It  can  conduce  to  such  a  state  of  things,  that  men  at 
the  sound  of  the  cornet,  and  the  flute,  and  the  harp,  and  the  sackbut, 
will  not  fall  down  like  the  Babylonians  and  worship  the  golden  image 
that  the  world  has  set  up  on  some  plain  of  Dura,  but  will,  like  that  pre¬ 
eminently  theocratic  king,  praise  God  with  the  trumpet,  and  the  psaltry, 
and  the  harp,  and  the  high  sounding  cymbals. 

And  let  the  love  of  God,  instead  of  the  world,  be  supreme  in  the  heart  of 
man :  let  the  world,  instead  of  being  regarded  as  an  unredeemable,  conflict¬ 
ing  power,  be  brought  into  subserviency  to  the  service  of  God  ;  let  man 
continually  look  up  to  Him,  through  Christ,  as  the  father  of  lights 
from  whom  cometh  every  good  and  perfect  gift,  and  in  whom  there  is 
neither  variableness  or  shadow  of  turning,  and  there  is  no  necessity  for 
us  in  this  enlarged  and  spiritual  dispensation,  to  load  the'jservice  of  the 
Most  High  with  an  outward  show  that  will  detract  from  the  worship  of 
Him  who  is  a  spirit,  and  must  be  worshipped  in  spirit  and  truth. 

They  do  not  read  God’s  doings  aright  who  regard  the  unsanctified 
tendencies  of  our  nature  as  an  uncontrollable  and  irremediable  necessity. 
That  is  to  limit  the  power  and  efficacy  of  grace. 

God  caused  a  temple  to  shine  on  Moriah.  The  choicest  stones  were 
taken  from  the  quarry,  and  the  richest  silver  and  gold  from  the  mine. 
The  white  winged  angels  of  commerce  brought  the  cedar  from  Lebanon, 
and  the  purple  from  Tyre.  The  most  skillful  builders  and  artizans  in 
the  name  of  the  nation  and  the  nation’s  God,  wrought  this  rich  material 
into  a  structure,  the  beauty  and  glory  of  which  beggars  all  description. 
Surely  this  science,  and  art  and  trade,  were  made  to  honor  God,  and  God 
honored  them.  Yes,  into  the  holiest  of  all,  “with  a  cool  flame  and  slow 
majesty,  gently  gilded  the  Shekinah,  as  if  the  Highest  himself  pre¬ 
ferred  a  seat  of  mercy  on  the  earth  to  a  throne  of  power  in  the  heavens. 

If  His  people  could  have  done  as  well  without  these  things,  God 
would  not  have  instituted  them  as  a  meaningless  show.  If  the  essential 
tendency  was  to  spiritless  externality,  he  would  not  have  established  it. 

One  great  object  which  God  had  in  establishing  this  formal,  local 
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worship,  was  to  keep  His  chosen  ones  from  a  formal  local  worship  of  the 
idols  in  the  groves.  If  you  read  the  history  you  will  be  convinced  of 
this.  Indeed  this  formal  local  worship  is  native  to  man.  You  see  it 
the  world  over.  The  heathens  have  their  altars  and  temples  even  as 
Christians  have  their  churches. 

But  God  designed  the  temple  more  especially  to  bind  his  people  to 
the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  and  the  over-valuation  of  the  outward  was 
the  sin  of°the  people.  The  Saviour  always  rebuked  it  as  an  abuse  and 
a  perversion.  He  nowhere  says,  and  man  cannot  charge  that  the  build¬ 
ing  of  the  temple  was  a  mistake  on  the  part[of  Omniscience. 

True,  God  destroyed  the  temple.  But  why  did  he  destroy  it.  ^Not 
because  the  Jews  went  through  the  ritual — but  because  they  refused  to 
see  the  reality  through  the  type.  And  when  did  he  destroy  it  Only 
when  the  fulness  of  time  had  come,  and  the  more  glorious  temple  of  the 
Saviour’s  body  stood  before  men.  Then,  when  God  truly  dwelt  among 
men — when  He  in  His  own  person  fully  realized  all  that  was  pre-figured 
by  the  Shekinah  in  the  temple— when  He  bore  the  image  of  the  earthly 
that  He  might  bear  the  image  of  the  Heavenly — when  He  made  it  possi¬ 
ble  for  every  human  body,  without  restriction  of  time  or  place,  to  become 
a  fit  temple  for  the  living  God  to  dwell  in— then  it  was  right  and  proper 
that  the  shadow  should  give  place  to  the  substance — that  the  local 
temple  should  be  destroyed. 

For  then  it  was  manifested  that  all  that  had  gone  before  was  but  the 
shadow  of  good  things  to  come — that  complete  redemption  was  linked 
only  to  the  person  of  Christ.  And  when  He  thus  came  and  in  His  own  per¬ 
son  fulfilled  all— especially  when  by  the  rent  veil  of  His  flesh,  He  threw 
open  the  “Holiest  of  all” — it  was  not  simply  that  all  flesh  might  see 
the  glory  of  God,  but  that  the  light  hid  since  the  earth  was  first  clouded 
by  sin  might  stream  all  over  the  universe — that  it  might  be  far-reaching 
and  pervading  as  the  darkness  of  sin.  It  was  not  simply  that  the  tem¬ 
ple  of  His  church,  of  which  he  is  the  chief  corner  stone,  and  we  as  liv¬ 
ing  stones  fitly  compacted  together,  might  be  radiant  with  his  presence 
and  glory,  but  that  the  lower  creation  and  every  thing  in  this  temple  c>f 
the  outward  world,  might  be  restored  to  its  pristine  loveliness,  and  glit¬ 
ter  with  all  the  insignia  of  His  own  infinite  perfections. 

He  came  to  abolish  sin  and  the  effects  of  sin, — to  annihilate  it,  that 
the  “  wolf  should  dwell  with  the  lamb,  and  the  leopard  lie  down  with 
the  kid ;  and  the  calf  and  the  young  lion  and  the  fatling  together,  and 
the  little  child  should  lead  them  ;  nay,  more,  that  the  wilderness  should 
bloom  like  the  rose,  and  the  desert  blossom  like  the  garden  of  the 
Lord.  It  was  that  even  the  inanimate  matter  of  which  the  outward 
universe  is  composed — not  simply  the  coarser  parts  of  it — not  simply 
what  we  find  on  Golgotha,  jagged  rocks  and  bare  earth  wet  with  aton¬ 
ing  blood — not  only  rude  wood  to  which  He  was  nailed  and  the  rough 
iron  with  which  He)was  nailed ;  not  simply  the  wormwood  that  He  drank, 
and  the  thorns  with  which  lie  was  pierced,  but  that  gems  from  the 
mountain  and  pearls  from  the  ocean  ;  the  myrrh  from  the  forest ;  the 
gold  from  the  mine ;  the  aroma  of  the  plant  and  the  fragrance  of  the 
rose,  might  be  brought  to  Him  by  man,  not  to  purchase  favor  indeed, 
but  as  offerings  of  thanksgiving  and  the  ointment  of  tearful  love  poured 
out  at  His  feet. 
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We  feel  it  due  to  ourselves,  and  just  to  our  readers,  to  confess  at  once 
that  this  article  has  been  paid  for.  This  time  we  work  for  wages.  We 
are  free  to  acknowledge  that  this  doth  a  little  embarrass  us.  We  are 
somewhat  painfully  conscious  that  in  this  case  there  belongs  not  to  us 
the  character  of  the  poet’s  high  examples,  in  regard  to  whose  offices  he 
says : 

“  And  all  for  love,  and  nothing  for  reward.” 

What  do  we  get  for  writing  this  article  ?  There — just  as  we  thought. 
The  reader  is  curious  to  know;  and  his  curiosity,  being  reasonable,  and 
no  doubt  delicately  manifested,  ought  of  right  to  be  satisfied.  He  shall 
know  ;  but  he  must  permit  us  to  tell  him  the  whole  story  in  our  own  way. 
Be  patient,  then,  as  you  are  when  you  read  a  tale,  expecting  the  best  at 
the  winding  up.  Only  be  assured  that  we  shall  get  to  that  point  in  fewer 
pages  than  Tristam  Shandy,  in  recording  the  facts  of  his  own  life,  gets 
to  the  event  of  his  own  birth. 

Before  us  lies  an  old  black  leather-covered  book.  It  is  perfectly 
square  as  to  length  and  width,  and  only  a  parallelogram  as  to  its  thick¬ 
ness.  It  is  old,  and  evidently  well-worn.  On  opening  it  we  find  the 
following  facts  : 

1.  That  the  Book  is  “  A  Critical  Pronouncing  Dictionary,  and  ex¬ 
position  of  the  English  Language  ;  By  John  Walker,  printed  in  1821.” 

2.  That  by  our  old  schoolmaster,  whose  name  is  therein  written,  the 
Book  was  “Brought  in  Messrs.  Canada  and  Eurgeson’s  store,  July  16 
1825.”  When  the  schoolmaster  made  this  entry  he  was  himself  as  yet, 
a  scholar,  which  is  clearly  betrayed  by  the  indifferent  penmanship  in  which 
the  record  is  made.  In  a  much  superior  style  was  he  able,  and  did  it 
seem  good  to  him,  to  record  his  name  once  more  in  the  Book,  Sept  10, 

1831.  What  a  change  !  we  are  led  to  exclaim,  as  we  compare  the  two 
records  ;what  a  change  have  six  years  wrought !  The  scholar  has  be¬ 
come  the  schoolmaster ;  and  the  pen  that  stumbled  along  in  its  first 
rude  endeavors  has  now  acquired  an  easy,  graceful  and  most  classic 
movement.  We  can  hardly  refrain  from  drawing  the  moral,  which  is, 
That  a  pupil  may  in  due  time  himself  become  a  schoolmaster  ! 

3.  We  find  also  from  a  record  in  this  book,  made  in  something  like 
the  same  style  as  the  schoolmasters  first,  that  in  the  year  of  our  Lord, 

1832,  we  ourselves,  the  present  historian  of  these  events,  bought  this 
same  book  from  the  schoolmaster,  possessing  it  as  our  own  property, 
for  our  own  benefit  and  behoof. 

This  is  all  the  history  that  can  be  drawn  from  the  book  itself;  but 
other  sources  furnish  more.  Thus,  as  reliable  data  show,  this  black- 
covered  repository  of  learned  words,  was  our  hand-book  during  the  next 
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ten  years  subsequent  to  the  time  of  itspurchase.  In  school  and  in  our  even¬ 
ing  readings,  it  was  at  our  side.  Having  ourselves,  like  our  first  school¬ 
master,  in  due  time  risen  to  the  power  and  position  of  pedagogue, 
it  was  our  help  through  “hard  words,”  during  three  successive 
winters,  in  three  several  log-school  houses,  in  the  far  West;  accompany¬ 
ing  us  meanwhile  through  three  years  of  summer  sessions  at  a  western 
Academy,  it  afterwards  went  with  us  to  college.  There  and  then, 
for  some  reason,  whether  it  wasthat  we  were  ashamed  to  possess  so  hum¬ 
bled  and  so  black-covered  a  book  in  so  great  and  learned  a  place  as  a 
college,  or  because  he  had  there  purchased  (not  “  bought”)  a  much 
larger  book  of  the  kind  made  by  one  Webster,  or  perhaps  on  account 
of  some  benevolent  impulse  of  the  heart — for  one  of  these  reasons,  or 
for  some  reason  now  unknown,  we  did  give  away,  bestow,  and  make  pre¬ 
sentation  of  this  black-covered  book  to  a  fellow-student  ! 

Thus  the  book  had  a  new  owner  ;  and  its  history  and  destination 
thenceforward  lay  in  a  direction  apart  from  our  own.  Time  moved  on  ! 
We  wrote  1850 — we  wrote  1860 — yea  and  we  wrote  1861,  and  the  old 
book  was  forgotten.  When,  behold  !  lately,  the  self-same  student  to 
whom  we  had  given  it  twenty  years  ago,  himself  now  a  metropolitan 
pastor,  on  the  occasion  of  a  visit  to  him,  produced  from  his  shelves  the 
very  same  old  black-covered  book,  thus  refreshing  in  us  at  once  many, 
many  pleasant  memories  ! 

This  brings  us  to  the  point  where  the  reader’s  curiosity  may  be  satis¬ 
fied  as  to  what  it  is  we  get  for  writing  this  article.  Our  friend — not 
moved  it  is  to  be  feared  by  the  same  disinterested  impulses,  which  charity 
compels  us  to  suppose  animated  us  when  we  presented  it  to  him,  though 
— generously,  proposed  to  re-present  it  to  us,  provided  we  obligated 
ourselves  to  make  it  the  subject  of  an  article  for  the  Guardian.  Inward¬ 
ly  desiring  to  possess  again  the  old  relic,  the  reader  may  easily  imagine 
how  strong  was  the  temptation  to  accept  the  condition.  We  gave  con¬ 
sent.  We  secured  the  prize.  We  carried  it  off  rejoicing  ;  and  now  we 
are  paying  for  the  present  in  the  manner  and  form  specified  and  agreed 
upon  by  both  parties. 

Here  we  had  intended  somewhat  sharply  and  eloquently  to  reprove 
our  old  fellow-student  for  giving  us  back  the  old  book  after  the  fashion 
of  the  Indian’s  benevolence,  who  expects  to  receive  again  the  present  he 
bestows ;  but  on  more  mature  reflection  we  find  that  thereby  we  should 
bring  ourselves  into  the  same  condemnation.  For  we  have  not  conceal¬ 
ed  the  fact  that  we  were  anxious  to  re-possess  the  old  book.  Therefore, 
seeing  the  gulf  before  us,  we  draw  back  and  are  silent ! 

We  may  expose  ourselves  also  to  the  same  danger  of  censure  should  we 
blame  ourselves  for  ever  having  given  the  old  book  away.  But  we  do  never¬ 
theless  pronounce  it  to  have  been  an  imprudent  act ;  and  we  can  easily 
justify  this  opinion.  Would  not  any  other  gift  have  answered  all  the 
purposes  of  friendship  ?  Would  not  he  have  received  as  kindly  any 
other  memorial  ?  Why  then  did  we  injudiciously  give  away  this  memo¬ 
rial  volume — even  this  companion  of  our  boyhood  and  youth — this 
black  leather-covered  pronouncing  Dictionary,  around  which  so  many 
pleasant  associations  are  entwined,  and  which  so  readily  calls  up  the  old 
school,  our  first  school-master,  and  his,  as  well  as  our  own,  early  ‘‘pur¬ 
suit  of  knowledge  under  difficulties?”  We  hesitate  not,  on  these 
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grounds,  to  pronounce  it  one  of  those  imprudent  acts  of  which  we  are  so 
often  guilty  in  early  life,  and  which  we  only  discover  to  have  been  such 
when  more  sensible  years  come  over  us. 

What  a  fine  opportunity  would  be  here  afforded  us  to  branch  out  on 
the  benefit  and  beauty  of  preserving  and  loving  through  later  life  the 
memorials  of  our  early  years  !  The  spirit  of  the  age  in  which  we  live 
is  not  favorable  to  the  cultivation  of  reverence  for  the  sacredness  of  the 
old.  We  are  too  prone  to  live  all  in  the  present,  and  nothing  in  the 
past.  With  some,  the  bad  feeling  goes  even  so  far  as  scarcely  to  preserve 
due  respect  for  old  Fathers  and  Mothers.  And  sure  we  are  that  the 
spirit  of  the  Fifth  Commandment,  even  in  regard  to  this  particular,  will 
not  long  hold  its  place  in  a  heart,  where  a  love  for  other  even  appa¬ 
rently  trifling,  memorials  of  the  past  are  not  appreciated.  Whatever 
has  been  a  benefit  to  us  in  early  life  ought  to  be  sacred  to  us  ever 
after. 

Let  it  not  for  a  moment  be  feared  that  this  love  for  the  relics  of  the 
past  may  have  a  puerile  effect  upon  the  mind,  or  have  religiously  any 
superstitious  or  other  evil  tendency.  Against  such  fear  we  can  quote, 
what  will  be  regarded  by  some,  as  the  very  highest  religious  authority, 
even  that  of  the  American  Tract  Society  !  From  an  old  newspaper, 
we  learn  that  “the  identical  pulpit  in  which  Geo.  Whitfield  preached 
his  powerful  sermons  in  England,  was  brought  over  to  this  country  a 
few  days  ago,  and  is  now  deposited  at  the  Tract  House,  in  the  rooms  of 
the  City  Tract  Society.  It  is  about  six  feet  high,  nearly  square  at  the 
top,  and  is  a  light  frame  work  of  hard  wood,  so  as  to  be  easily  remov¬ 
ed  from  one  place  to  another,  and  stationed  in  the  open  air.  It  is  easily 
put  in  a  compact  form  by  the  operation  of  hinges,  and  held  together  by 
iron  hooks.  It  was  sent  here  by  Mr.  Geo.  C.  Smith,  of  England.  In 
another  part  of  the  Tract  Society’s  building,  is  the  chair  once  occupied 
by  the  “  Dairyman’s  Daughter”  and  the  “  Shepherd  of  Salisbury  Plain,” 
who  form  the  subjects  of  interesting  narratives,  widely  knowm.  It  is 
also  a  fact  here  in  place,  that  one  of  the  Puritan  congregations,  in  re¬ 
newing  their  place  of  worship  in  New  \rork,  brought  a  piece  of  Ply¬ 
mouth  rock  all  that  great  distance,  that  it  might  lie  forever  as  the  cor¬ 
ner  stone  of  their  new  edifice  !  Now,  if  there  is  no  dangerous  tendency 
in  this  kind  of  regard  for  relics  and  memorials  to  an  “Evangelical  Society 
and  a  Puritan  Church,”  but  the  fact  of  their  having  been  secured  for  so 
sacred  a  purpose,  is  published  abroad  that  it  may  elicit  the  congratula¬ 
tions  of  the  religious  world,  no  evil  can  possibly  result  from  what  we 
recommend  to  all,  and  what  we  ourselves  practice,  in  our  love  for  this,  to 
us,  sacred  black  leather-covered  relic  of  our  boyhood. 

Such  being  our  views,  how  precious  to  us  is  this  old  Book  !  We  greet 
it  with  a  fond  and  affectionate  greeting  as  it  lies  once  more  before  us, 
after  twenty  years  of  wandering  and  estrangement.  Every  time  we 
look  at  it,  there  comes  up  before  us,  quickly  as  the  highland  soldier 
from  behind  the  rock,  an  interesting  chapter  of  youthful  life,  with  its 
earnest  struggles,  and  all  its  uncertain  experimental  endeavors.  It 
shall  not  again  leave  us,  unless  it  be  stolen  ;  and  if  this  misfortune 
should  happen  it,  the  thief  will  be  sorely  dismayed  by  finding  on  the 
blank  page  these  words — which,  like  the  handwriting  on  Belshazzar’s 
palace  walls,  will  glare  out  upon  his  guilty  soul : 
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“  Steal  not  this  Look  for  fear  of  shame, 

See!  in  it  stands  the  owner's  name!’’ 

Man}*  are  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  us,  and  around  us, 

“Since  this  old  Book  was  new!” 

Not  a  few  of  these  changes  pertain  to  language  itself.  In  our  old 
Walker  the  k  still  holds  its  place  at  the  end  of  such  words  as  public*-, 
music/;,  physic/;,  patriotic/;,  which  the  wise  men  who  have  since  risen 
and  know  not  this  Joseph,  have  long  since  eliminated.  We  care  not  to 
quarrel  with  them  for  that,  as  perhaps  it  is  all  right.  Moreover  wo 
lose  nothing  by  it,  for  whenever  we  wish  to  see  all  these  words  gracefully 
ended  with  the  good  old  familiar  k,  we  need  only  open  our  beloved 
Walker,  which  is  now  happily  again  in  our  undisputed  possession. 

There  is,  however,  one  change  which  Webster  and  others  have  at¬ 
tempted  to  introduce,  in  regard  to  which  we  are  by  no  means  equally  good 
natured.  In  the  Blessed  Name  Saviour ,  they  have  sacrilegiously  en¬ 
deavored  to  cast  out  the  u,  making  it  Savior  !  And  there  are  many 
who  are  not  indignant  thereat,  but  rather  adopt  the  new  orthography  ! 
Look  at  the  new  word— Savior  !  Leader  can  you  endure  the  change  ? 
We  cannot.  We  will  not.  The  entire  Confederate  army  of  fleet-footed 
chivalry  could  not  make  us  do  it !  Much  as  we  love  our  noble  flag,  we 
would  rather  see  a  star  or  a  stripe  left  out,  than  to  see  this  letter  omitted 
from  our  Saviour’s  name.  On  this  point  we  go  with  good  old  Walker 
to  our  life’s  end. 

We,  too,  change  !  We  grow  old.  How^  silently  but  speedily  the 
years  steal  on.  Even  this  old  Book  reminds  us  of  this  solemn  fact. 
How  boyhood  and  youth  withdraw  into  the  ever  receding  past !  Not 
only  years,  but  decades  follow  decades.  One  generation  cometh  and 
another  goeth.  Like  this  cherished  relic,  the  books  that  are  now  new 
will  soon° be  old ;  and,  carried  forward  on  the  same  irresistible  stream 
of  time,  the  men  that  are  young  will  become  the  men  that  are  old ;  and 
in  a  time  the  end  that  comes  to  all  things  earthly  will  come  to  us. 

A  crowd  of  thoughts  do  through  my  bosom  speed, 

Which  onward  draw  me,  and  still  onward  lead ; 

I  think,  how  life  is  but  a  transient  day  : 

The  things  that  live  the  hungry  tomb  do  feed : 

Destruction  rules  the  earth  with  mournful  sway, 

And  books,  and  men,  and  all  things  earthly  fade  away  ! 

But  a  pleasant  thought  strikes  me.  As  this  old  book  for  a  time 
passed  from  view,  and  went  through  a  kind  of  parenthetical  history  in 
which  it  seemed  to  be  lost,  and  yet  returned  again,  bringing  with  it  the 
resurrection  of  fragrant  memories  ;  even  so  shall  all  that  pertains  to 
our  serious  Christian  anxieties  survive  the  changes  and  varieties  of  this 
earthly  life.  The  lost  shall  be  found.  What  has  wandered  shall  re¬ 
turn.  The  old  shall  be  renewed.  That  which  changes  shall  become 
unchangeable.  That  which  dies  shall  rise  again  ;  and  in  a  blessed  state 
succeeding  this  present  scene,  where  nothing  is  old,  where  nothing, 
changes,  and  where  nothing  dies,  every  object  of  our  love,  because  pe^j 
feet,  shall  be  permanent,  and  all  mournful  memories  shall  give  place  ^me 
those  which  are  only  pleasant,  and  pleasant  forever  !  de  ^ 
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Hate  you  heard  the  tale  of  the  Nightingale, 

The  bird  which  the  Poets  praise, 

Not  for  its  beauty  of  plumage  or  form, 

But  alone  for  its  soft  pensive  lays. 

In  the  shady  deep  of  the  hedge  it  sits 
And  is  mute  while  the  sun  is  bright, 

But  warbles  its  sweet  and  melodious  lays 
Though  the  lone  stilly  hours  of  the  night. 

By  a  silence  and  peace  which  sobers  the  day, 

It  learneth  the  joy  of  its  mighty  lay. 

Have  you  further  heard  of  the  Nightingale, 

The  tale  which  the  fable  knows  ; 

How  it  learned  to  sing  those  pensive  notes 
That  sound  like  the  wail  of  woes  ? 

While  it  danced  in  the  hedge  in  the  early  hour, 

It  pierced  its  breast  with  a  thorn  ! 

Then  it  silently  nursed  its  pain  through  the  day, 

But  wailed  through  the  night  for  the  morn. 

Its  joy  brought  a  woe,  its  woe  brought  a  song, 

For  the  pain  of  the  heart  giveth  grace  to  the  tongue. 


“BY  AND  BY.” 

There’s  a  little  mischief  maker 
That  is  stealing  half  our  bliss, 
Sketching  pictures  on  a  dreamland, 
l  Which  are  never  seen  in  this  ; 

Dashing  from  our  lips  the  pleasure 
Of  the  present,  while  we  sigh — 
You  may  know  this  mischief  maker, 
For  his  name  is  “  By  and  By.” 
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THE  TREES. 

The  trees  are  teachers  that  I  love  : 

Their  leafy  book  I  oft  have  read, 

Their  branches  point  to  worlds  above, 

Their  roots  point  to  the  world  that’s  dead. 
0  solemn  thought,  the  woods  so  lorn 
In  winter,  and  in  spring  so  fair, 

Held  in  their  trunks  for  the  unborn — 

Cities  and  ships  and  coffins  there. 
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THE  SATURDAY  EVENING  EXPRESS 

Is  published  every  Saturday,  with  plain  type  on  good  paper,  each  num¬ 
ber  containing  thirty  two  large  columns,  embracing  the  choice  Selec¬ 
tions,  Editorials,  Local  and  General  News,  together  with  the  latest 
Telegraphic  Reports,  received  for  the  Daily  up  to  Friday  evening — 
the  Reports  of  the  Markets,  being  thus  one  day  later  than  those  pub¬ 
lished  by  any  other  weekly  in  the  city. 

THE  TERMS  IN  ADVANCE  ARE : 


One  Copy,  eight  months, . . . $1.00 

.one  year .  150 
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The  Publishers  confidently  challenge  a  comparison  of  the  Daily  and 
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The  Guardian  has  a  sufficient  history  to  establish  its  character,  and  to  be  known  by 
its  fruits.  In  its- principles,  purposes  and  general  spirit,,  we  have  no  changes  to  pro¬ 
pose  Truth  and  Right  are  unchangeable — error  and  wrong  are  always  the  same.  It, 
will  remain  under  the  editorial  management  of  its  founder.  Rev.  II.  Harbaugii,  D.  P. 
whose  name  of  itself  the  publishers  regard  as  the  most  satisfactory  guarantee  of  the 
high  tone  and  general  interest  which  characterizes  this  family  magazine. 

In  commencing  a  new  year,  we  design  making  various  improvements  in  the  typogra¬ 
phy  of  the  work,  which  will  make  it  still  niore  attractive.  The  January  number  wdl 
be  printed  on  new  and  beautiful  type,  and  fine  wh'te  paper,  with  a  upland  neat  orna¬ 
mental  cover,  and  embellished  with  a  beautiful  emb’ematic  steel  engraving.  In  a  word, 
we  are  determined  to  make  the  Guardian  one  of  the  handsomest,  as  it  has  always  been 
one  of  t'  e  best  and  cheapest  family  magazines  in  the  country. 

This  Magazine  will  be,  as  heretofore,  devoted  to  the  highest  interests  of  the  young, 
af  the  most  solemn  and  interesting  period  of  their  life.  It  will  offer  its  friendly  coun¬ 
sels  to  them  in  an  earnest  though  free  and  cheerful  way.  It  will  solemnly  seek  to  wajn 
them  against  the  wroug,  and  affectionately  allure  them  to  the  right.  The  Editor  will 
endeavor  to  make  its  contents  true,  pure,  fresh,  and  healthy  as  the  morning  of  life.  It 
will  particularly  urge  self-culture  and  early  piety  as  of  the  highest  importance  and  cul¬ 
tivate  the  home-feeling  as  a  sacred  element  in  social  purity  and  peace.  It  will  seek 
to  move  in  the  element  of  its  motto  :  “  Life — Light — Love." 

The  Guardian  has  no  denominational  or  party  bias.  It  interferes  not  with  contro¬ 
versies  either  in  Church  or  State.  It  is  its  ambition  to  take  the  quiet  way  of  peace 
and  love.  It  would  turn  the  attention  of  its  readers  to  that  first  and  greatest  of  duties, 
the  cultivation  of  the  heart,  mind,  social  feelings  and  pious  affections.  It  will  have 
its  reward  if  it  can  be  the  means  of  making  Hearts  better,  Homes  happier,  and  Heaven 
surer.  The  evidence  that  it  has  in  a  degree  done  this,  which  the  experience  of  year3 
has  furnished,  is  more  precious  to  us  than  gain  or  gold.  Cheerfully,  hopefully,  and 
believingly  we  look  into  the  future  as  we  take  our  pilgrim-staff  in  hand  to  travel  another 
year. 

The  Guardian  contains  thirty-two  pages  monthly,  making  a  handsome  volume  of 
three  hundred  and  eighty-four  pages  at  the  end  of  the  year.  '  - 

Pastors  who  receive  this  Prospectus  are  requested  to  hand  it  to  some  active  member 
of  the  church,  who  will  procure  subscribers  for  The  Guardian.  If  ten  subscribers  are 
obtained,  we  will  send  one  copy  to  the  person  obtaining  them  and  one  to  the  pastor 
gratis.  Specimen  numbers  sent  when  requested. 

We  respectfully  ask  all  Young  Men  and  Ladies  to  aid  us  in  increasing  our  circula¬ 
tion.  It  will  be  an  easy  thing  for  them  to  raise  a  club  among  their  companions. 

Postmasters  are  requested  to  act  as  our  agents,  to  whom  we  will  allow  the  usual 
der  centage.  Specimen  numbers  sent  when  requested. 

TERMS— ONLY  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR— IN  ADVANCE. 

Any  one  who  sends  us  five  subscribers  with  $5  cash,  will  receive  one  copy  for  one 
year,  gratis.  Thirteen  copies  will  be  sent  for  $10 ;  twenty-seven  copies  for  $20. 
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PRAYERS  AND  PRAYER  BOOKS. 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


The  question  has  been  asked,  and  often  discussed,  whether  our  Lord 
designed  this  prayer  to  be  used  as  a  form  of  prayer  in  the  uoids  or 
language  iu  which  it  is  given  5  or  whether  it  is  intended  only  to  gi^e  us 
theCgeneral  outline  of  what  a  prayer  ought  to  be.  Those  who  are  un¬ 
favorable  to  all  use  of  forms  in  prayer  endeavor  to  show  that  it  was 
not  designed  as  a  form  of  prayer  at  all,  but  only  as  a  specimen  or  model 
on  which  our  prayers  are,  in  a  free  way,  to  be  formed. . 

That  it  was  not  designed  as  an  exclusive  form  is  plain  from  the  fact 
that  we  have  notices  of  prayers  later  in  the  Xew  Testament,  both  by 
Christ  and  His  Apostles,  in*  which  the  same  form  and  language  are  not 
used.  But  that  our  Saviour  intended  that  it  should  also  be  used  in  its 
language,  as  well  as  in  general  substance,  is  equally  plain.  In  its  spiiit 
it  stands  against  the  empty  formalities  of  the  hypocrites.  In  its  brevity 
of  form  against  the  “  much  speaking,”  and  “  vain  repetitions  ”  of  the 
heathen.  ^  It  is  also  plainly  indicated  as  a  form  by  the  words  which 
introduce  it :  “  After  this  manner  therefore  pray  ye.”  “  Therefore 
because  the  Pharisees  use  long  prayers,  and  the  heathen  use  vain  icpeti- 
tions,  pray  ye  in  these  words.  Luke  distinctly  tells  us  that  our  Saviour 
said  to  His  disciples,  when  He  gave  them  this  prayer  :  “  When  ye  pray 
say  » _ and  then  puts  the  words  which  they  are  to  say  into  their  mouths. 

The  church  understood  this  prayer  to  be  intended  as  a  form  from  the 
beginning',  and  through  all  ages.  It  is  mentioned  a>  such  in  almost 
countless  instances.  It  was  so  used  in  public  and  in  private,  by  Fathers 
and  Pveformers  as  well  as  by  private  Christians  in  all  times.  It  occurs 
as  such  in  all  church  liturgies  ancient  and  modern,  as  well  as  in  manuals 
of  private  devotion. 
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The  church  then  in  all  ages  has  used  this  prayer  as  a  form  :  but  it 
always  also  used  other  forms  with  it,  as  well  as  free  prayer.  In  the 
middle  ages  there  was  a  sect  that  would  use  no  prayer  but  this  one 
alone  :  the  church  opposed  them  as  in  error.  After  the  Reformation 
there  were  many  fanatical  sects,  who,  rejecting  the  use  of  all  forms  of 
prayer,  cast  even  this  also  aside — the  church  condemned  them  with 
equal  decision. 

As  a  form  of  prayer  it  is  unto  freedom  and  not  unto  bondage.  It  is 
as  a  staff  to  walk  by,  and  not  as  shackles  to  chain  the  spirit  to  the 
spot.  It  is  as  a  harness,  not  to  confine  the  strength,  but  as  the 
proper  help  to  use  it  aright.  It  stands  as  a  testimony  alike  against  such 
as  use  only  forms,  and  against  such  as  reject  them  entirely. 

In  vain  do  men  strive  to  deny  the  right  of  using  forms  of  prayer,  since 
Our  Saviour  himself  gave  us  a  form  ;  telling  us  distinctly,  by  Luke,  that 
we  shall  thus  “  say”;  and  by  Matthew  that  we  shall  pray  “  after  this 
manner.”  In  vain  also  do  others  strive  to  confine  us  to  this  or  any  form 
alone,  since  by  example  as  well  as  precept,  the  Aew  Testament  as- well 
as  the  teachings  and  practice  of  the  church  in  all  ages,  allows  free  prayer 
under  proper  limitations. 

Much  misapprehension  prevails  in  regard  to  the  use  of  forms  of  prayer. 
The  matter  must  at  once  be  clear  to  every  one  who  reflects  seriously  on 
the  subject,  when  we  call  to  his  mind  the  fact  that  the  form  given  by 
our  Saviour  in  the  scriptures  was  designed  to  be  used  in  prayer  in  the 
same  way  as  all  other  scripture  is  to  be  used  in  preaching.  In  preach¬ 
ing  the  word,  no  one  will  deny  that  the  words  of  scripture  may  be  and 
ought  to  be  used  literally  ;  but  who  will  say  that  these  words  should 
be  used  alone.  In  one  sense  the  preacher  is  to  confine  himself  to  the 
words  of  scripture,  giving  the  truth,  in  the  very  words  written ;  but  in 
another  sense,  he  is  to  go  beyond  these  words,  expanding  them  in  free 
teaching. 

Precisely  so  in  prayer.  As  he  who  speaks  a  whole  sermon  in  the 
spirit  and  substance  of  a  single  text,  speaks  after  the  manner  of  the 
scripture  ;  so  he  who  prays  in  other  words  also  in  spirit  and  essential 
substance,  prays  the  Lord’s  prayer.  Other  forms  of  prayer  grow  forth 
from  it,  as  sermons  grow  forth  from  the  scripture. 

When  you  and  I  have  read  a  text  of  scripture,  is  it  any  help  to  us  to 
hear  a  sermon,  or  read  one  on  it,  from  a  wise  man  ?  certainly.  So  also 
is  it  a  help  to  us,  in  addition  to  all  that  we  can  pray,  to  be  aided  by  such 
prayers  as  wiser  and  holier  men  then  we  are,  have  used  and  presented 
to  us  for  our  edification. 

As  doctrine  has  been  drawn  forth  from  the  scriptures,  reduced  to  form, 
and  clearly  stated  for  us  ;  so  has  devotion  been  drawn  forth  from  the 
same  scriptures  in  like  manner  to  refresh  and  direct  our  piety.  As 
there  is  a  history  of  doctrine,  so  there  is  a  history  of  devotion.  As 
doctrine  is  embodied  in  creeds  and  catechisms,  so  devotion  is  embodied 
in  hymns  and  prayers.  The  contents  and  form  of  faith  and  worship 
come  to  us  in  the  History  of  the  church  side  by  side.  As  there  is  a 
language  of  Theology,  so  there  is  a  language  of  devotion  ;  as  the  one  is 
developed  from  the  scriptures  gradually,  so  is  the  other.  - 

If  we  would  set  aside  forms  of  devotion,  so  must  we  also  set  aside 
forms  of  doctrines.  If  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  be  taught  what  to  be- 
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lieve,  so  is  it  necessary  ior  us  to  be  taught  how  and  what  to  pray.  AY  ill 
not  the  Spirit  do  it?  Yes  !  As  we  do  not  pretend  to  believe  aright 
without  the  aid  of  the  Spirit,  so  we  do  not  pretend  to  pray  aright  with¬ 
out  Him  ;  yet  as  the  Spirit’s  teachings  of  doctrine  ultimately  must  take 
form  for  us  in  words,  or  formularies,  so  must  1 1  is  teachings  in  devotion 
embody  themselves  in  words.  Must  the  church  have  for  msof  doctrine? 
so  must  it  have  forms  of  prayer. 

He  who  would  set  aside  forms  of  devotion  says  :  devotion  is  spirit  and 
life.  But  he  deceives  himself  by  supposing  that  spirit  and  life  can  ex¬ 
ist  for  us  without  outward  form."  Form  and  spirit  are  not  antogonistic  : 
they  mutually  sustain  each  other.  A  tree  is  life,  but  not  without  form. 
A  man  is  life  and  spirit,  but  not  without  form  and  body.  It  is  in  the 
form  and  body  not  without  these,  that  the  spirit  and  life  exist,  and  are 
properly  active. 

If  you  can  have  a  tree  without  form,  and  a  man  without  body,  then 
you  can  have  devotion  without  forms.  But  these  you  eanuot  have  sep¬ 
arately.  A  man  without  body  is  a  Ghost,  with  which  you  can  have  no 
intercourse.  If  you  wish  to  have  communion  with  the  spirit  of  a  man. 
you  must  do  it  through  the  medium  of  his  bodily  form  ;  so  if  you  would 
commune  with  the  spirit  of  devotion  you  must  do  it  by  means  of  the 
forms  of  devotion. 

A  conclusive  evidence  that  the  Church  needs  forms  of  prayer  for 
public  worship  is  found  in  the  fact  that  she  has  never  been  without  them. 
The  Jewish  church  had  them  in  the  time  of  Christ  and  before.  He 
Himself  gave  one  form.  The  early  church  had  them — many  of  them— 
and  they  the  sublimest  and  most  heavenly,  and  many  of  them  are  still  in 
existence  and  in  use.  All  the  Reformers  used  them  in  public  service. 
All  the  provincial  Reformed  and  Lutheran  churches  had  their  liturgical 
forms  of  worship — the  Swiss  church,  the  French  church,  the  German 
church — all  these  used  liturgies,  and  the  forms  they  used  are  still  extant 
A  great  many  of  the  forms  now  used  in  the  Episcopal  church  are  on  the 
basis  of  the  liturgy  prepared  by-Bucer  and  Melanchthon.  Bucer.  the 
Reformed  Reformer,  rendered  the  Litany  into  Germau,  several  years 
before  the  church  of  England  rendered  it  into  English. 

Knox  prepared  a  Liturgy  for  the  church  of  Scotland.  Baxter  com¬ 
piled  one  for  the  Nonconformists.  Even  Wesley  enjoined  a  liturgy  on 
his  followers.  Twice  in  the  Scottish  Kirk  did  the  Presbyterians  adopt 
a  Liturgy. 

Baxter,  whom  no  one  will  suspect  of  a  tendency  toward  formalism, 
says  :  “  The  constant  disuse  of  forms  is  apt  to  breed  giddiness  in  re¬ 
ligion,  and  to  make  men  hypocrites,  who  shall  delude  themselves  with 
conceits  that  they  delight  in  God,  when  it  is  but  iu  those  novelties  and 
varieties  of  expression  that  they  are  delighted  ;  and  therefore  I  advise 
forms,  to  fix  Christians,  and  to  make  them  sound.” 

We  practice  a  singular  deception  on  ourselves,  which  a  moment’s  re¬ 
flection  will  dissipate.  In  regard  to  forms  of  prayer  the  worshipper,  iu 
the  nature  of  the  case,  can  have  no  choice.  In  public  worship  all  pray¬ 
ers  are  forms  to  him.  Whether  the  minister  compose  his  prayer  as  he 
proceeds,  or  whether  he  uses  one  already  prepared,  the  prayer  is  alike  a 
form  to  him.  He  must  follow  the  words  of  another.  The  only  ques¬ 
tion  with  him  is,  as  to  which  is  the  best — which  is  the  most  deeply  im- 
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bued  with  the  holy  unction  and  savour  of  piety,  the  one  framed  extem¬ 
poraneously,  or  the  one  which  is  the  fruit  of  the  best  talent  and  the 
deepest  piety  of  the  church. 

The  minister,  or  any  one  who  leads  in  public  prayer,  himself  cannot 
avoid  a  form  of  prayer.  The  topics  of  prayer  are  the  same,  and  he 
will  necessarily  fall  gradually  into  a  use  of  the  same  language.  The 

same  phrases  will  recur — the  same  devotional  ideas  will  be  expressed _ 

the  same  scripture  language  will  be  interwoven  into  the  prayer,  so  that 
the  worshiper  will  in  time  know  both  the  substance  and  language  of  the 
prayer  which  he  hears  made  by  the  same  person.  Who  has  not  heard 
persons  pray — and  often  such  as  are  the  most  opposed  to  the  use  of 
forms — whose  entire  prayer  is  in  reality  a  form  ;  and  when  it  has  been 
often  heard,  every  part  in  substance  and  language  may  be  anticipated 
by  the  worshipper.  We  have  often  heard  worshippers  say  that  they 
knew  their  pastor’s  prayer  by  heart,  and  could  repeat  it  almoskword  for 
word.  But  such  a  prayer  not  formed  on  a  truly  classic  model,  but  filled 
with  common  place,  if  not  cant  phrases,  will  in  time  become  tasteless 
and  tedious,  and  thus  fail  to  interest,  impress  or  move  the  heart  of  the 
worshipper.  Take  any  denomination — pick  out  the  one  which  more 
than  any  other  opposes  the  use  of  forms — and  you  will  find  the  best 
knoivn  and  most  familiar  forms  of  prayers  ever  recurring. 

We  greatly  deceive  ourselves  also  when  we  suppose  that  a  form  of 
prayer,  when  it  is  a  true  prayer,  does  not  move  the  heart,  and  inspire 
devotion— especially  when  it  has  been  often  heard,  so  as  to  work  its 
way  into  the  associations  of  the  heart.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that 
forms  of  prayer  were  used  by  the  church  in  its  martyr  periods,  when  the 
firmest  faith  and  most  enduring  piety  were  in  daily  demand. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  forms  of  devotion,  when  they  have  the 
true  unction,  and  are  formed  on  classical  devotional  models,  cease  to  be 
impressive  when  they  become  familiar  to  the  worshipper.  Just 
the  contrary  is  true.  Have  Hymns  that  effect?  Do  we  tire  of  the  old 
familiar  ones  when  they  become  familiar  to  us  ?  Do  they  fail  to  move 
us  ?  Do  new  hymns  possess  more  power  over  our  hearts  ?  These  ques¬ 
tions  need  not  be  answered.  A  hundred  hearts  at  once  say,  “  The  old 
are  the  best.” 

Why  do  we  not  compose  our  hymns  of  prayer  and  praise  as  we  sing  ? 
Why  do  we  not  ask  the  pastor  to  compose  them  on  the  spot  ?  If  it  be 
answered  that  not  every  one  is  a  poet  to  compose  hymns  ;  then  we  an¬ 
swer,  in  like  manner,  not  every  one  has  the  gift  to  prepare  words  of 
prayer  for  others.  He  may  be  pious,  and  pray  well  for  himself  in  pri¬ 
vate  ;  but  to  lead  the  devotions  of  hundreds  is  another  matter  altogeth¬ 
er.  As  we  can  read  or  sing  hymns  devoutly  which  are  prepared  for  us, 
so  we  can  devoutly  use  prayers  in  the  same  way.  Are  not  the  cases 
perfectly  parallel  ? 

As  old  hymns,  which  come  to  us  savored  by  the  piety  of  ages,  are  the 
best,  so  are  old  prayers.  •  How  like  the  voice  of  many  waters,  and  the 
anthems  of  heavenly  ehoirs,  roll  over  our  hearts  those  blessed  prayers  in 
which  the  church  for  centuries  has  lifted  up  its  voice  to  God  “in  all 
times  of  tribulation,  and  in  all  time  of  its  wealth.  ”  Those  petitions 
seem  to  have  the  nerve  of  a  martyr’s  faith,  the  buoyancy  of  a  martyr’s 
hope,  the  deathless  fire  of  a  martyr’s  love.  We  feel  that  their  words  are 
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not  as  other  words,  and  their  spirit  not  as  another  spirit.  “  Read  the 
Te  Deum,”  said  Watson,  the  Methodist  divine,  just  as  he  was  dying— 
“Read  the  Te  Deum:  it  seems  to  unite  one  in  spirit  with  the  whole 
Catholic  church  on  earth  and  in  heaven.”  And  these  are  the  words 
of  a  Methodist  in  the  most  earnest  hour  of  his  life.  M  ho  does  not  feel 
their  beautiful  force.  Rut  what  an  admission  they  make  ! 

Who  has  not  observed  the  difference  of  effect  in  a  congregation  where 
these  old  forms  are  used  ;  especially  when  an  extemporaneous  prayer 
passes  over  into  the  Lord’s  prayer,  or  some  other  venerable  model  oi 
pious  words.  Who  has  not  felt,  when  an  extempore  prayer  changes 
into  the  Lord’s  prayer  or  Te  Deum,  the  holy  awe  and  awful  silence 
which  falls  upon  the  congregation,  as  if  tlife  shadow  oi  angel  s  wings 

were  felt  passing  over  the  assembly. 

We  also  greatly  deceive  ourselves  when  we  suppose  that  when  the 
heart  is  most  earnest  and  devout,  it  will  find  language  of  its  own  to 
express  its  devotional  feelings,  or  its  earnest  wants.  It  is  just  the 
opposite.  It  is  just  at  that  time  that  it  will  pray  in  language  least 
original  Our  Saviour  on  the  cross,  as  Ilis  last  petition,  prayed  in  the 
language  of  another  “My  God  !  my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me  .' 
“Father,  into  thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit.”  Stephen  in  his  ex¬ 
tremity,  when  stoned,  did  the  same,  using  the  same  words  sanctified 
first  by  the  lips  of  David,  and  newly  savored  by  those  ol  Christ. 
Hundreds  of  the  greatest  and  best  men  have  prayed  their  last  prayer  m 
the  same  words.  It  may  also  be  observed  that  any  one  who  prays  ex¬ 
temporaneously,  whenever  he  becomes  most  earnest,  is  apt  to  utter  the 
desires  of  his  burthened  heart  in  some  scripture  language— in  the  words 
of  another.  Who  has  not  observed  this  in  praying  himself,  or  in  joining 
in  the  extemporaneous  prayer  of  another  ?  The  mind  and  heart  >oth 
find  relief  when  some  annointed  and  familiar  words  present  themselves 
to  the  memory  as  organs  to  struggling  thoughts  and  emotions. 

Dying  persons  generally  pray  in  expressions  which  they  have  learned 
in  early  life.  They  are  then  least  of  all  original.  They  find  a  sacred¬ 
ness  and  fitness  in  such  words  to  which  they  turn  with  great  comfoit. 
They  are  to  them  as  a  rod  and  a  staff*  when  flesh  and  heart  are  failing  . 

When  we  are  most  devout  we  naturally  sing  and  hum  old  hymns ;  so 
when  we  feel  most  deeply  the  spirit  of  worship  we  find  the  best  expres- 
sion  of  our  feelings,  not  in  new,  but  in  old  language. 

The  thoughts  we  have  presented  in  this  article  are  at  least  worthy  ol 
serious  consideration.  We  have  great  doubts  whether  the  Chinch  has 
gained  anything  in  depth  and  nerve  of  piety  by  throwing  itself  so  en¬ 
tirely  upon  its  own  extemporaneous  resources  in  its  devotions.  Instead 
of  the  old  steady  flame  of  the  altar  there  seems  to  be  too  much  of  “the 
crackling  of  thorns  under  a  pot.”  We  have  flashes  instead  of  flames. 

.  Instead  of  the  worship  of  the  Spirit  and  the  understanding,  we  have  a 
spirit  without  understanding  ;  and  instead  of  the  worship  oi  spirit  and 
of  truth,  we  have  spirit  of  some  kind  without  the  truth — that  is,  ^  ii at 
is  regarded  as  worship  purely  of  spirit,  is  no  longer  true  to  the  ( iwni  \ 
ordained  order  of  worship.  Instead  of  that  Spiiit  which  ma’es 
growing  within  us  that  cannot  be  uttered,’  we  have  a  spiiit  t  lat  can 
and  does  utter  almost  anything  and  everything  in  the  name  of  devotion. 
Instead  of  doing  things  in  worship  “  decently  and  in  order .  it  is  re- 
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gardecl  as  the  highest  spirituality  to  do  things  as  much  as  possible 
without  any  order.  It  is  a  question  whether,  by  purely  extemporaneous 
worship,  we  do  not  lose  that  reverence,  order  and  solemnity,  for  which 
nothing  else  can  compensate. 

In  regard  to  the  benefit  of  a  private  use  of  devotional  forms  there 
can  be  no  question.  But  that  Christians  of  the  present  day  too  much 
neglect  the  regular  use  of  these  helps  to  devotion  is  equally  clear.  It 
was  not  so  with  our  fathers  and  mothers.  A  better  day  for  earnest 
piety  will  return  when  the  Bible,  the  catechism,  the  hymn  book,  the 
prayer  book,  and  the  liturgy,  shall  lie  in  daily  reach,  on  the  altar  of 
every  Christian’s  private  devotion. 


LIVE. 

Make  haste,  0  man  !  to  live. 

For  thou  so  soon  must  die  ; 

Time  hurries  past  thee  like  the  breeze ; 
How  swift  its  moments  fly  ! 

Make  haste,  0  man  !  to  live. 

To  breathe,  and  wake,  and  sleep, 

To  smile,  to  sigh,  to  grieve; 

To  move  in  idleness  through  earth — 
This,  this  is  not  to  live, 

Make  haste,  0  man  !  to  live. 

Make  haste,  0  man !  to  do 
Whatever  must  be  done  ; 

Thou  hast  no  time  to  lose  in  sloth, 

Thy  day  will  soon  be  gone. 

Make  haste,  0  man  !  to  live, 

Up,  then,  with  speed,  and  work; 

Fling  ease  and  self  away ; 

This  is  no  time  for  thee  to  sleep, 

Up,  watch,  and  work,  and  pray  ! 
Make  haste,  0  man!  to  live. 

The  useful  not  the  great ; 

The  thing  that  never  dies  : 

The  silent  toil  that  is  not  lost — 

Set  these  before  thine  eyes. 

Make  haste,  0  man !  to  live. 

The  seed  whose  leaf  and  flower, 
Though  poor  in  human  sight, 

Bring  forth  at  last  the  eternal  fruit, 
Sow  thou  by  day  and  night. 

Make  haste,  0  man  !  to  live. 

Make  haste,  0  man  !  to  live  ; 

Thy  time  is  almost  o’er, 

Oh  !  sleep  not,  dream  not,  but  arise  ; 
The  Judge  is  at  the  door. 

Make  haste,  0  man !  to  live. 
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RUSTICATIONS— AND  SOMETHING  ELSE. 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


They  are  delightful  times— those  few  weeks  of  vacation  which  kind 
congregations  give  their  pastors  in  one  of  the  hot  months  of  summer. 
Then  the  weary  pastor  gathers  up  his  family;  ‘‘little  box,  big  box  jand- 
box,  and  bundle”  are  all  filled  with  portable  articles,  and  away  they  go 
—away  from  the  scenes  of  toil  and  daily  anxieties.  Away— whither  t 
To  some  fashionable  watering  place  ?  No,  the  pastor’s  purse  does  not 
covet  a  recreation  at  the  rate  of  $15  per  week  for  each  of  the  adults, 
and  $5  each  for  the  children  !  If  even  there  were  no  financial  barrier, 
he  can  have  an  eight  by  ten  room  at  home,  if  he  chooses  to  move  into 
it  with  several  trunks.  "Eschewing  whatever  pleasures  may  be  connect¬ 
ed  with  these  places  of  popular  resort,  he  hurries  away  to  the  valleys 

and  the  mountains.  ,  ,  ,  r, 

Eor  a  few  weeks’  pleasant  recreation  we  have  never  found  any  locality 

superior  to  the  charming  rural  regions  along  the  upper  Susquehanna. 
What  green  and  glorious  mountains  !  What  fruitful  and  quiet  valleys  . 
what  leaping  and  laughing  streams  hurry  down  from  the  numerous 
spurs  of  the  Alleghany  range  and  mingle  in  peace  with  the  no  ne  Sus¬ 
quehanna,  which  ennobles  them  with  itself.  This  has  long  been  oui  aY0‘ 
rite  resort.  Here  we  take  in  the  goodly  scenes  when  nature  stands  forth 
in  its  full  summer  glory;  and  of  the  fragments  which  memory  bears 
away,  we  weave  dreams  of  ideal  rural  beauty  when  dark  and  lifeless 

winter  claims  -rule  over  the  land.  . 

It  is  often  said  that  the  scenery  along  the  Susquehanna  is  equal  to 
that  of  the  Rhine,  only  it  has  no  heavy  castles  on  its  banks,  no  legendary 
stuff  for  stories,  no  voices  and  whispers  in  the  dreamy  air  of  its  hi  s, 
no  gleams  and  glories  from  golden  ages  past.  True,  these  it  has  no 
yet.  The  voice  of  the  ages  can  only  be  heard  where  the  ages  have  been. 
The  time  will  come  when  art,  science,  history  and  poetry  will  consecrate 
every  mountain  and  valley  along  this  glorious  ri\er.  Even  now  lm 
portant  material  is  there  treasured,  which  will  grow  more  curious  and 
interesting  as  centuries  pass  pass  over  it.  The  eyes  of  future  poets 
and  romancers  will  still  see  the  Indian  chief,  with  heroic  mien  and  atti¬ 
tude,  idealized  by  fancy,  looking  over  the  rugged  rock,  and  the  youthful 
squaw,  with  downcast  and  modest  eye,  receiving  love  from  the  youth 
whose  arrow-feats  have  honored  him  ;  and  even  the  primitive  picture  of 
tenderness  will  seem  reflected  from  the  face  of  the  blue  waters  that  still 

glide  by.  ,  .  .  ,  , 

Nor  have  the  Indians  alone  been  actors  along  this  stream  in  what  we 

already  begin  to  call  the  olden  time.  As  we  sit  meditative  covered  by 
the  friendly  shade  of  a  tulip  tree,  on  this  bluff  which  overlooks  the  river 
our  memory  recalls  a  story  of  our  owrn  German  forefathers,  bha  1  we  e 
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it  ?  We  will.  And  though  it  does  not  begin  with  this  river,  the  reader 
shall  know  before  it  ends,  how  it  is  connected  with  this  same  grand 
Susquehanna,  and  clearly  see  why  we  recall  it  so  naturally  in  our  pre¬ 
sent  position. 

Between  the  years  It 07  and  1709,  many  Germans,  who  were  the 
subjects  of  religious  persecution  in  their  Fatherland,  looked  anxiously 
for  homes  of  peace  and  rest.  Their  thoughts  had  been  directed  toward 
the  New  World.  Invited  by  Anne,  Queen  of  England,  they  left  the 
Palatinate,  and  passed  through  Holland  into  England.  For  some 
time  they  tarried  around  London,  houseless  and  homeless,  but  cared  for 
by  the  kindness  of  the  Queen.  Here  they  were  seen  by  five  Indian 
chiefs,  who  at  that  time  visited  England,  together  with  several  Ameri¬ 
can  Colonels,  to  solicit  additional  aid  against  their  enemies  in  Canada. 
Moved  by  the  destitute  state  of  these  Germans,  one  of  the  Indians  by 
the  spontaneous  motion  of  his  own  generous  heart,  “  presented  to  the 
Queen  a  tract  of  his  land  in  Schoharie,  New  York,  for  the  use  and 
benefit  of  these  distressed  Germans.’7 

The  annals  further  say :  “  About  this  time,  Col.  Robert  Hunter, 
having  received  the  appointment  of  Governor  of  New  York,  sailing  for 
American,  brought  with  him  not  less  than  three  thousand  of  these  Ger¬ 
mans,  or  Palatines,  to  the  town  of  New  York,  where  they  encamped 
several  months.”  In  the  autumn  of  1710,  many  of  these  were  removed, 
at  the  expense  of  Queen  Anne,  to  Livingston  Manor,  in  the  colony  of 
New  York.  In  order  to  pay  their  passage,  they  were  there  required  to 
raise  hemp,  and  manufacture  tar.  Though  they  did  not  well  succeed 
in  this  business,  they  were  released  in  1713  from  all  further  claims  upon 
them  on  account  of  passage  money  across  the  Atlantic. 

Meanwhile  the  present  of  land  by  the  generous  Indian  had  not  been 
forgotten.  “  One  hundred  and  fifty  families,  willing  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  benefits  of  this  present  made  to  Queen  Anne  for  their  use,  in  the 
spring  of  1714,  moved  through  a  dense  forest  to  Schoharie,  west  of 
Albany,  and  located  themselves  among  their  Mohawk  neighbors  and 
friends,  the  Indians.  On  their  arrival  they  were  wholly  destitute,  both 
of  food  and  implements  of  husbandry.  Their  sufferings  for  some  time 
were  great.  Their  neighbors,  the  Indians,  had  not  laid  up  any  provi¬ 
sions  for  themselves,  and  of  course  had  none  to  spare  with  which  to 
supply  their  white  brethren.  The  Palatines,  in  this  new  home,  made 
many  a  meal  on  groundnuts  and  wild  potatoes.”*  Fifty  miles  was  the 
nearest  place  where  flour  could  be  obtained. 

The  Germans  braved  their  trials  manfully,  and  by  industry  soon  built 
houses  and  improved  lands.  Regarding  their  lands  as  a  “present,” 
they  did  not  concern  themselves  about  formal  titles ;  and  it  was  not 
long  before  “the  course  of  the  law,”  plied,  as  it  would  seem,  by  those 
who  sought  profit  for  themselves,  seriously  disturbed  the  unsuspecting 
and  honest  Germans  in  their  supposed  possessions.  “  After  much  vex¬ 
ation,  and  many  fruitless  efforts  to  secure  to  themselves  what  was 
intended  for  them  by  the  Indian’s  present  to  Queen  Anne,”  and  worn 
out  and  disgusted  by  litigation,  they  began  to  turn  their  eyes  toward 
“the land  of  honest  habits” — Pennsylvania.  They  had  heard  of  unoc- 
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.  ,  .  ,  .  ...  ^oiiprq  pqst  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  along  the 

Swatara  and  Tulpenhocken,  and  had  been  kindly 

SSd1oPS’TTmia  =  STwAT  S  talked  of  it  by 

^SnSTSS  determined^  escape  from  their  tormentors  and  seek 
the  proXd  r^t  But  how  shall  t£ey  reach  it  ?  flondredsof  miles 
of  uninhabited  wilderness  lay  between  them  and  the  ho  (( d 

hopes  and  desires.  Pressed  by  necessity,  with  wnlrng  heart  d  »  “ 
overhead,”  the  wilderness  would  become  a  highway  to  them _!  ^ 

«X”“£  ...  i.u.m  a.  — i 

LThusnhaTve1we  told  this  interesting  tale  of  the  olden  time  Now,  as 
we  lie  in  leisurely  meditation,  on  the  brow  of  this  bluff,  and  look  dow  n 
on  the  serene  wafers  of  the  Susquehanna,  what  a  picture  presents  1  se 
before  our  busy  fancy  1  We  can  almost  see  these  earnest  refugees  with 
their  rude  arks  floating  upon  the  river.  One  hundred  and  forty  years 
,  How  silent  stood  these  bluffs  around  !  How  quiet  these  valleys ! 
Ko  sound  of  the  white  man’s  industry  had  yet  disturbed  these  gran 
old  solitudes  Here  and  there  an  Indian  canoe  skipped  across  the  water 
before  thet  the  red-man  looking  askance  and  somewhat  Wly  a  h 
clumsy  flotilla  that  dared  disturb  the .  even  rorface  of  them  own  «  ^ 

3L  !TtheaywatT^ felt  if  they  did  not  speak:  ‘We  never  saw  it 

^Thus  rfokt  before  us,  over  this  expanse  of  the  river,  and  though 
vender  narrower  gorge,  amid  all  that  was  primeval  and  beautiful  alons 

these  shores,  floated  the  rude  rafts  of  ®*f“a“^eXLlustrifu3 
little  of  earthly  goods  they  possessed,  but  better  tha  , 
hands  and  hones®  hearts,  toward  the  land  of  their  future.  As  we  sit 
hLe  and  meditate  over  this  earnest  and  touching  scene  wefeel  a spirit 
nf  rvrrmhecv  breathing  upon  our  inward  being  !  From  among  u  c 
scendants  of  these  refugees  there  will  yet  arise  some  poet  or  romance  r 
who  will  idealize  the  story  of  this  pilgrimage  of  families ;  and  whilst 
future  men  shall  read  his  living  and  moving  words,  the  mystic  mist  w  ill 
snread  over  these  bluffs  and  valleys,  and  lie  in  dreamy  glory  upon  these 
waters  and  p  lgrims  of  science,  that  shall  come  from  other  lands  mil 
noint  out  to  each  other  from  this  very  bluff  every  classic  feature  of  the 
£  Then  tt  shall  no  longer  be  said  that  the  Rhine  is  more  beautiful 

^BufhowXSrate  the  scenes  along  this  river  from  what they  were 
140  years  ago.  The  white  man’s  track  is  now  seen  in  villages  and 
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farm-houses.  The  North  Central  Railroad  has  opened  the  main  chan¬ 
nel,  and  tapped  every  valley  that  opens  out  upon  the  river.  Coal, 
lumber,  and  grain,  pour  out  their  treasures  with  the  haste  of  steam  ; 
and  every  returning  train  brings  back  from  seaport  cities  all  the  com¬ 
forts  and  conveniences  of  civilized  life.  Lovers  of  the  romantic  and 
beautiful  fly  to  these  cool  retreats  from  the  oppressive  heat  of  summer ; 
and  as  the  train  turns  bluff  after  bluff,  presenting  ever  new  scenes  in 
this  panorama  of  nature,  ladies  wave  their  white  handkerchiefs  from 
the  car  window  over  the  enchanting  prospect.  Even  now  we  hear  the 
deep  bass  cadence  of  the  rolling  train — nearer  and  nearer.  There  ! 
with  a  blast  of  the  whistle  they  have  turned  the  base  of  the  opposite 
bluff.  “  Long  live  the  locomotive  !”• — Having  thus  shouted  from  the 
fullness  of  our  heart,  and  while  the  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun  are  yet 
crowning  and  greeting  the  top  of  this  bluff  with  smiles  of  “good 
night,”  we  descend.  But  what  we  leave  behind  as  beautiful  realities, 
shall  long  remain  as  the  warp  and  woof  out  of  which  memory  shall 
weave  many  a  pleasant  dream. 


THE  SOLDIER’S  TEAR. 

Upon  the  hill  he  turned 
To  take  a  last  fond  look 
Of  the  valley  and  the  village  church, 
And  the  cottage  by  the  brook ; 

He  listened  to  the  sounds 
So  familiar  to  his  ear, 

And  the  soldier  leaned  upon  his  sword 
And  brushed  away  a  tear. 

Beside  the  cottage  porch 
A  girl  was  on  her  knees ; 

She  held  aloft  a  snowy  scarf, 

Which  fluttered  in  the  breeze  ; 

She  breathed  a  prayer  for  him — 

A  prayer  he  could  not  hear — 

But  he  paused  to  bless  her  as  she  knelt, 
And  wiped  away  a  tear. 

He  turned  and  left  the  spot ; 

0,  do  not  deem  him  weak, 

Eor  dauntless  was  the  soldier’s  heart, 
Though  tears  were  on  his  cheek. 

Go  watch  the  foremost  rank 
In  danger’s  dark  career — 

Be  sure  the  hand  most  daring  there 
Has  wiped  away  a  tear. 


i 
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THE  DISCONTENTED  PENDULUM. 

AN  OLD  FABLE  REVIVED. 

»N  old  Clock  that  stood  for  fifty  years  in  a  farmer’s  kitchen  without 
giving  its  owner  any  cause  of  complaint,  early  one  summer’s  morning, 

before  the  family  was  stirring,  suddenly  stopped. 

Upon  this  the  dial-plate  (if  we  may  credit  the  fable)  changed  coun- 
tenance*  wi«i  alarm ;  'the  hinds  made  a  vain  effort  to  contmuii  their 
course*  the  wheels  remained  motionless  with  surprise  ,  the  *  eight* 
hung  speechless;  each  member  felt  disposed  to  by  the  blame  ou 
others  At  length  the  dial  instituted  a  formal  inquiry  as  to  the  cause 
of  the  stagnation,  when  hands,  wheels,  weights,  with  one  voice  protest¬ 
ed  their  fnuocence.  But  now  a  faint  tick  was  heard  below  from  the 

^^I'confes^myself  to  be  the  whole  cause  of  the  present  stoppage  ; 
and  I  am  willing,  for  the  general  satisfaction,  to  assign  my ^reaso  . 
The  truth  is  that  I  am  tired  of  ticking.  Upon  hearing  t _ 
clock  became  so  enraged,  that  it  was  on  the  very  point  o  s  T 
“Lazy  wire!”  exclaimed  the  dial-plate,  holdm^  up  5  • 

“Very  good,”  replied  the  pendulum  ;  it  is  vastly  easy  for  you,  Mist  s. 
Dial,  who  have  always  as  everybody  knows,  set  yourself  up  above  me- 
it  is  vastlv  easv  for  you,  I  say,  to  accuse  other  peopte  of  aziness ! 
You,  who  have  had  nothing  to  do  all  the  days  of  your  life  but  to  stare 
people  in  the  face,  and  to  amuse  yourself  with  watching  all  that  s 
on  in  the  kitchen  !  Think,  I  beseech  you,  how  would  you  like  to  be 
shut  up  for  life  in  this  dark  closet,  and  to  wag  backwards  and  for" aids, 
year  after  year,  as  I  do  ?”  “  As  to  that,”  said  the  dm  ,  is  el 

window  in  your  house  on  purpose  for  you  to  look  tlnoug  . 

«  For  all  that,”  resumed  the  pendulum,  “it  is  very  dark  here  :  and, 
although  there  is  a  window,  I  dare  not  stop  even  for  an  instant  to 
look  out  of  it.  Besides,  I  am  really  tired  of  my  way  of  life  ,  and 
you  wish,  I’ll  tell  you  how  I  took  this  disgust  at  my  employment  I 
happened  this  morning  to  be  calculating  how  nmnv  times  I  s  iou  t  l 
to  tick  in  the  course  only  of  the  next  twenty-four  hours  :  perhaps  some 
of  you  above  there  can  give  me  the  exact  sum.’ 

The  minute  hand,  being  quick  at  figures,  presently  replied,  Fi0hty- 

six  thousand  four  hundred  times.” 

“Exactly  so,”  replied  the  pendulum;  “  well,  I  appeal  to  you  all,  it 
the  very  thought  of  this  was  not  enough  to  fatigue  one  and  vlien  I 
began  to  multiply  the  strokes  of  one  day  by  those  of  months  and  year*, 
really  it  is  no  wonder  if  I  felt  discouraged  at  the  prospect  ^  so  after ^  a 
great  deal  of  reasoning  and  hesitation,  thinks  I  to  myself-—  1 11  bt0P-  . 
The  dial  could  scarcely  keep  its  countenance  during  this  haiangue  , 

but,  resuming  its  gravity,  thus  replied  :  ,  :n 

“Dear  Air.  Pendulum,  I  am  really  astonished  that  such  a  useful,  in¬ 
dustrious  person  as  yourself  should  have  been  overcome  by  this  sudden 
action.  It  is  true  you  have  done  a  great  deal  of  work  in  j  our  time , 
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so  have  we  all,  and  are  likely  to  do  :  which,  although  it  may  fatigue  us 
to  think  of,  the  question  is  whether  it  will  fatigue  us  to  do.  Would 
you  not  do  me  the  favor  to  give  about  half  a  dozen  strokes,  to  illus¬ 
trate  my  argument  ?” 

The  pendulum  complied,  and  ticked  six  times  at  its  usual  pace. 
“Now,”  resumed  the  dial,  “may  I  be  allowed  to  inquire  if  the  exertion 
was  at  all  fatiguing  or  disagreeable  to  you  ?” 

“Not  in  the  least,”  replied  the  the  dial;  “it  is  not  of  six  strokes 
that  I  complain,  nor  of  sixty,  but  of  millions .” 

“  Very  good,”  replied  the  dial ;  “but  recollect,  that  though  you  may 
think  of  a  million  strokes  in  an  instant,  you  are  required  to  execute 
but  one  ;  and  that  however  often  you  may  hereafter  have  to  swing,  a 
moment  will  always  be  given  you  to  swing  in.” 

“  That  consideration  staggers  me,  I  confess,”  said  the  pendulum. 
“  Then  I  hope,”  resumed  the  dial-plate,  “we  shall  all  immediately  re¬ 
turn  to  our  duty  :  for  the  maids  will  all  lie  in  bed  till  noon,  if  we  stand 
idling  thus.” 

Upon  this  the  weights,  who  had  never  been  accused  of  light  conduct, 
used  all  their  influence  in  urging  him  to  proceed ;  when,  as  with  one 
consent,  the  wheels  began  to  turn,  the  hands  began  to  move,  the  pendu¬ 
lum  began  to  swing,  and  to  its  credit,  ticked  as  loud  as  ever ;  while  a 
red  beam  of  the  rising  sun,  that  streamed  through  a  hole  in  the  kitchen 
shutter,  shining  full  upon  the  dial-plate,  it  brightened  up  as  if  nothing 
had  been  the  matter. 

When  the  farmer  came  down  to  breakfast  that  morning,  upon  look¬ 
ing  at  the  clock,  he  declared  that  his  watch  had  gained  half  an  hour  in 
the  night. 

MORAL. 

A  celebrated  modern  writer  says,  “Take  care  of  the  minutes,  and 
the  hours  will  take  care  of  themselves.”  This  is  an  admirable  remark, 
and  might  be  very  seasonably  recollected  when  we  begin  to  be  “  weary 
in  well-doing,”  from  the  thought  of  having  much  to  do.  The  present 
moment  is  all  we  have  to  do  with  in  any  sense  ;  the  past  is  irrecover¬ 
able  ;  the  future  is  uncertain  ;  nor  is  it  fair  to  burden  one  moment  with 
the  weight  of  the  next.  Sufficient  unto  the  moment  is  the  trouble 
thereof.  If  we  had  to  walk  a  hundred  miles,  we  should  still  have  to 
step  but  one  step  at  a  time,  and  this  process  continued  would  infallibly 
bring  us  to  our  journey’s  end.  Fatigue  generally  begins  and  is  always 
increased  by  calculating  in  a  minute  the  exertion  of  hours. 

Thus,  in  looking  forward  to  future  life,  let  us  recollect  that  we  have 
not  to  sustain  all  its  toils,  to  endure  all  its  sufferings,  or  encounter  all 
its  crosses  at  once.  One  moment  comes  laden  with,  its  own  little  bur¬ 
dens,  then  flies,  and  is  succeeded  by  another  no  heavier  than  the  last; 
if  one  could  be  borne,  so  can  another,  and  another. 

Even  in  looking  forward  a  single  day,  the  spirit  may  sometimes 
faint  from  an  anticipation  of  the  duties,  the  labors,  the  trials  to  temper 
and  patience,  that  may  be  expected.  Now  this  is  unjustly  laying  the 
burden  of  many  thousand  moments  upon  one.  Let  any  one  resolve 
always  to  do  right  now,  leaving  then  to  do  as  it  can,  and  if  he  were  to 
live  to  the  age  of  Methuselah,  he  would  never  do  wrong.  But  the  com¬ 
mon  error  is  to  resolve  to  act  right  after  breakfast,  or  after  dinner, 
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to-morrow  morning,  or  next  time ;  but  t&w,  just  now,  this  once,  we 
must  go  on  the  same  as  ever. 

It  is  easy  for  instance,  for  the  most  ill-tempered  person  to  resolve, 
that  the  next  time  he  is  provoked  he  will  not  let  his  temper  overcome 
him  •  but  the  victory  would  be  to  subdue  temper  on  the  present  pro\ el¬ 
ation  If  without  taking  up  the  burden  of  the  future,  we  would 
always  make  the  single  effort  at  the  present  moment,  while  there  would, 
at  any  one  time,  be  very  little  to  do,  yet  by  this  simple  process  contin¬ 
ued,  everything  would  at  last  be  done.  * 

It  seems  easier  to  do  right  to-morrow  than  to-day,  merely  because 
we  forget  that  when  to-morrow  comes,  then  will  be  now.  Ihus  lile 
passes  °with  many  good  resolutions  for  the  future,  which  the  present 

never  fulfils.  .  . 

It  is  not  thus  with  those  who,  “by  patient  contmuance  in  well-doing, 

seek  for  glory,  honor,  and  immortality day  by  day,  minute  by  minute, 
they  execute* the  appointed  task  to  which  the  requisite  measure  of  time 
and  strength  is  proportioned;  and  thus  having  worked  while  it  was 
called  day.  they  at  length  rest  from  their  labors,  and  their  works  fol- 

Let  us,  then,  whatever  our  hands  find  to  do,  do  it  with  all  our  might, 
recollecting  that  now  is  the  proper  and  accepted  time. 


ALPHABET  OF  PROVERBS. 

A  grain  of  prudence  is  worth  a  pound  of  craft. 

Boasters  are  cousins  to  liars. 

Confession  of  a  fault  makes  half  amends. 

Denying  a  fault  doubles  it. 

Envy  shooteth  at  others,  and  wounds  heiself. 

Foolish  fear  doubles  danger. 

God  reaches  ns  good  things  by  our  hands. 

He  has  hard  work  who  has  nothing  to  do. 

It  costs  more  to  revenge  wrongs  than  to  bear  them. 
Justice  overtakes  many  a  rogue. 

Knavery  is  the  worst  trade. 

Learning  makes  a  man  fit  company  for  himself. 

Modesty  is  a  guard  to  virtue. 

Not  to  hear  conscience  is  the  way  to  silence  it. 

One  hour  to-day  is  worth  two  to-morrow. 

Proud  looks  make  foul  work  in  fair  faces. 

Quiet  conscience  gives  quiet  sleep. 

Pvichest  is  he  that  wants  least. 

Small  faults  indulged,  are  little  thieves  that  let  in  greater. 
The  boughs  that  bear  must  hang  lowest. 

Upright  walking  is  sure  walking. 

Virtue  and  happiness  are  mother  and  daughter. 

Wise  men  make  more  opportunities  than  they  find. 

You  never  lose  by  doing  a  good  turn. 

Zeal  without  knowledge,  is  fire  without  light. 

And  a  good  newspaper  is  a  well-spring  of  knowledge. 
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THE  BEAUTIFUL  IX  CHRISTIANITY. 

SECOND  ARTICLE. 


BY  REV.  I.  P.  DAVIS. 


In  considering  this  subject  we  have  already  seen  that  a  man  in  bis 
ardent  love  for  Christ,  may,  in  giving  and  doing,  go  beyond  what  the 
necessities  of  religion  may  seem  to  require,  and  yet  not  be  chargeable 
with  sin— may,  do  a  good  work.  Like  Mary,  we  may  not  only  sit  at 
Jesus’  feet  and  hear  his  words,  but  annoint  Him  with  precious  ointment 
It  is  remarkable  that  she  who  did  the  one  of  these  things  was  not  cum¬ 
bered  with  the  cares  of  this  world  like  Martha,  and  yet  did  the  other. 
And  here  we  have  an  indication  of  what  we  may  do.  In  all  of  this  we 
are  not  to  think  that  while  we  derive  advantage  from  Him  in  the  one 
act,  we  confer  favor  upon  Him  in  the  other ;  but  we  are  to  conclude 
that  if  we  will  but  sit  at  His  feet  and  learn  of  Him  aright,  we  will  feel 
called  upon  to  bring  the  rich  and  beautiful  things  of  the  world  into 
His  service.  Indeed  this  will  be  the  pious  impulse  of  those  who  are 
able  to  recognize  the  favors  He  has  bestowed  upon  them. 

And  we  have  seen  that  the  rich  and  beautiful  things  of  the 
world  belong  to  Him.  He  made  them,  and  when  they  were  ruined  by 
sin  He  restored  them  ;  for  in  the  work  of  redemption  he  not  only  po¬ 
tentially  saved  man  in  the  totality  of  his  nature,  but  rescued  even  the 
inanimate  world — every  thing  that  had  been  affected  by  sin,  from  the 
power  of  evil  Thus  all  things  in  the  realm  of  nature — the  purely 
beautiful  as  well  as  the  useful,  have  their  true  meaning  and  value  only 
in  their  relation  to  Christ,  who  has  made  it  possible  for  them  to  be  re¬ 
stored  to  their  normal  condition,  and  men  are  made  kings  and  priests 
unto  God  in  these  things,  and  we  are  to  show  forth  His  praise  and 
glory  through  them  just  as  truly  as  if  our  faculties  and  the  courses  of 
nature  had  been  developed  through  countless  ages  without  the  taint  of 
sin.  ,  Every  thing  in  science  and  art  is  to  be  laid  upon  the  altar  of  God 
by  man,  and  offered  up,  not,  we  repeat,  as  the  incense  of  merit,  but  as  a 
sacrifice  of  thanksgiving,  acceptable  to  Heaven  through  the  infinite 
merits  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  This  is  to  be  accomplished,  not  by 
the  introduction  of  any  new  element  of  power  or  glory,  as  men  com¬ 
monly  suppose,  but  by  that  which  Christ  has  already  brought  into  the 
world  in  his  own  person — by  what  is  already  at  hand  in  the  Church — 
by  which  Christ  has  already  done,  extended  and  expanded  through  the 
activity  of  His  members,  by  the  sanctifying  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

And  here  the  Christian  may  see  the  solemn  duty  and  high  mission 
with  which  he  is  entrusted,  even  in  regard  to  the  things  of  the  outward 
world.  Here  is  a  field  of  pleasing  influence  for  him,  extending  from  the 
centre  to  the  circumference  of  the  universe.  He  cannot  stop  with  what 
the  world  calls  essentialities,  but  must  feel  that  even  the  beautiful  must 
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be  sanctified  in  the  service  of  God.  Indeed  the  man  who  is  merely  utili¬ 
tarian  in  his  ideas  of  these  things  will  show  himself  to  have  no  enlarged 
views  on  any  subject  whatever,  and  you  can  seldom  find  a  person  who 
in  his  private  affairs  and  domestic  habits  ignores  everything  that  is  not 
absolutely  necessary.  And  here  is  the  inconsistency.  If  menjwould  al¬ 
low’  von  to  force  sumptuary  laws  upon  them,  to  say  that  they  must  w  ear 
home-spun  instead  of  silk,  and  use  pine  furniture  instead  of  rose-w'ood  ; 
if  they  would  abstain  from  all  luxuries  until  every  fallen  being’s  necessi¬ 
ties  were  supplied,  their  plea  might  be  heard  ;  but  as  long  as  they  live 
as  they  do,  they  should  ask  with  the  royal  one  of  Israel  :  M  by  should 
I  dwell  in  a  house  of  cedar  while  the  ark  ol  God  rests  behind  the  cur- 

It  may  be  impossible  to  supply  all  need  before  any  luxury  is  enjoyed, 
and  hence  we  are  to  know  how  to  want  and  how  to  abound.  l>ut  to  be 
consistent  wre  must  be  willing  to  bestow  on  God’s  cause  any  thing  that 
we  enjoy  ourselves.  The  Jew  was  commanded  to  gi\e  the  first  fiuits 
and  that  which  was  perfect  to  God,  and  we  have  a  beautiful  uncon¬ 
scious  prophecy  in  the  fact  that  the  wise  men — the  representatiies  of 
the  gentile  world,  and  especially  of  the  wealth  of  the  Last,  not  only 
worshipped  the  infant  Saviour,  but  “wdien  they  had  opened  their  treas¬ 
ures,  they  presented  unto  him  gifts ;  gold,  and  frankincense  and 
myrrh.”  In  the  case  of  those  who  gave  by  God  s  command,  it  was  a 
representative  act.  The  tithe  wTas  an  acknowdedgmeut  of  the  fact  that 
all  belonged  to  God,  just  as  the  payment  ot  interest  money  now  is  an 
acknowledgement  that  the  principal  may  be  claimed.  So  too  here,  we 
must  recognize  the  fact  that  anything  we  may  do  tow  ard  making  the 
courts  of  the  Lord  amiable,  for  instance,  is  only  a  confession  that  the  same 
spirit  is  to  manifest  itself  in  all  that  wre  do.  Man’s  duty  in  this  respect 
no  more  ends  with  building  and  refitting  churches  than  his  dutj  cO  God 
ends  with  coming  to  them  5  no  more  than  the  worship  of  God  on  Sun¬ 
day,  absolves  us  from  the  duty  during  the  rest  of  the  week.  It  would 
be  a  very  insufficient  matter  to  scatter  churches  all  over  the  land, 
thicker  than  they  are  and  never  so  grand,  if  all  outside  of  them,  oui 
homes  and  places  of  business,  were  given  to  the  wTorld,  and  if  when  we 
go  out  of  the  sacred  portals,  wm  ignored  the  claims  if  not  the  existence 

of  a  God. 

And  here  is  just  the  difficulty.  Men  forget  that  every  thing  may  be 
looked  at  from  a  Christian  stand-point ;  and  that  a  man  may  beautify 
his  home  and  cultivate  his  lot  with  the  heart  of  a  Christian  as  well  as 
with  the  heart  of  a  w’orldling.  W  hy  should  he  not  ?  M  hy  should  lie 
improve  his  property  to  have  it  admired  and  hear  the  world  call  it  his  ? 
Why  should  he  have  the  very  spirit  of  Nebuchadnezzar  walking  in  his 
palace  and  saying,  “  Is  not  this  great  Babylon  that  I  haie  built  by  the 
might  of  my  power  and  for  the  honor  of  my  majesty,”  wdien  he  might  as 
well,  like  David,  build  a  dwelling  on  Zion,  “beautiful  for  habitation,” 
and' call  upon  his  soul  and  all  that  is  within  him  to  bless  the  Holy 
name  of  the  Lord  ?  Lor  God  instituted  the  family,  and  intended  citry 
home  to  be  a  sanctuary  wdiere  even  babes  and  sucklings  might  perfect 
his  praise  :  and  he  who  plants  a  tree,  or  adds  any  little  adornment  that 
may  help  to  make  his  home  more  attractive  to  his  children  than  all  the 
world  besides,  that  the  mere  passer  by  may  regale  his  senses,  or  that 
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those  who  come  in  after  generations  may  enjoy  the  shade,  does  a  good 
work.  Men  may  ask  why  was  all  this  waste  made  ;  but  the  sweet-briar 
that  breathes  its  fragrance  at  the  door  may  be  a  memorial  to  the  Lord, 
when  the  hand  that  trained  it  has  long  been  powerless  in  death. 

And  thus  every  lovely  sight,  and  every  sweet  sound,  and  every  pleas¬ 
ant  adorning,  in  their  ten  thousand  adaptations  to  the  wants  and  tastes  of 
man,  may  tell  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  amelioration  of  the  world 
he  stooped  to  redeem.  All  may  be  claimed  for  Christ  and  brought  as 
so  much  ointment  to  be  poured  out  at  his  feet.  And  if  we  are  only 
true  Christians  and  look  at  all  things  in  their  relation  to  Christ,  this 
sensuous  world,  by  which  God  has  surrounded  us  need  not  bring  us  into 
bondage  to  our  senses.  It  is  so  framed  that  if  used  aright  it  will  en¬ 
able  us  to  realize  the  truth  that  the  invisible  things  of  God  “  are  clearly 
seen,  being  understood  by  the  things  that  are  made,  even  his  eternal 
power  and  Godhead.”  We  will  carry  the  thought  of  Christ  into 

“  The  talk 

Man  holds  with  week-day  man  in  the  homely  walk 

Of  the  world’s  business.” 

We  will  see  God’s  glory  mirrored  in  all  the  beauteous  forms  of  earth, 
and  sea,  and  sky ;  how  he  uses  the  things  of  time  and  sense  to  show 
forth  the  deepest  mysteries  of  His  kingdom ;  we  will  recognize  the  fact 
that  the  earthly  tabernacle  is  made  after  the  pattern  of  things  shown  on 
the  Mount ;  we  will  regard  the  earth  as  but  a  reflection  of  Heaven,  and 
Heaven  as  but  a  continuation  of  earth,  and  wait  in  hope  for  the  more 
glorious  revelation  that  is  yet  to  appear. 

But  how  is  this  great  result  to  be  brought  about  ?  We  repeat  by 
the  power  of  the  Incarnate  God  working  in  us.  And  what  and  how 
much  are  we  to  do  ?  It  would  of  course  be  difficult  to  determine  how 
much  each  person  is  to  do,  but  of  one  the  Saviour  said  “  she  hath  done 
what  she  could,”  and  this  fixed  the  rule.  Men  are  to  do,  alas  !  not 
what  they  often  think  and  say  they  can  do,  but  what  they  really 
can  do.  When  the  Jew  could  not  bring  one  of  the  larger  animals 
to  the  sacrifice,  he  was  allowed  to  bring  a  pair  of  turtle  doves  or 
two  young  pigeons.  The  widow  brought  two  mites;  they  were  all 
that  she  had,  and  she  gave  them  with  a  spirit  that  would  have 
given  two  worlds,  and  the  Saviour  commended  her.  And,  indeed, 
this  falls  in  with  the  truth  that  all  of  our  holy  religion  is  very 
beneficent  in  its  arrangements.  We  have  in  this  respect,  as  in  any  other, 
“  diversities  of  gifts,  but  the  same  spirit ;  and  diversities  of  administra¬ 
tion,  but  the  same  Lord.  And  there  are  diversities  of  operations,  but 
it  is  the  same  God  which  worketh  all  in  all.  But  the  manifestation  is 
given  to  every  man  to  profit  withal.  We  are  responsible,  then,  not 
for  not  having  ten  talents,  but  for  not  using  one.  And  although  we 
may  not  be  able  to  pour  out  as  much  ointment  at  the  Saviour’s  feet  as 
others,  we  are  to  bring  what  we  have.-  So  with  our  talents,  our  wealth, 
our  influence  and  our  activities.  The  learned  man’s  masterly  eloquence, 
and  the  illiterate  man’s  word  in  season ;  the  rich  man’s  contribution 
and  the  poor  man’s  toil  to  extend  religion  and  make  it  appear  amiable, 
are  all  equally  acceptable  to  God  if  offered  in  the  right  spirit  and  in  the 
name  of  Christ.  Every  man  may  not  be  able  to  build  by  his  own 
munificence  a  stately  cathedral  that  will  stand  for  ages  sacred  to  the 
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Triune  God,  but  he  can  help  in  his  measure  somehow  and  somewhere 
to  erect  a  little  chapel  of  native  stone  on  the  green  sward,  and  embower 
it  with  elms  or  lindens,  or  plant  an  ivy  by  the  tower,  and  this  will  be 
well  pleasing  to  God,  if  he  who  discerns  the  spirit  that  is  in  man  sees, 
that  ‘‘he  hath  done  what  he  could.”  He  may  not  be  able  to  build  a 
princely  mansion,  with  ample  grounds  around  it,  ornamented  with  trees 
and  fountains  and  statuary,  but  he  can  white-wash  his  cot  and  sand  the 
floor,  and  erect  a  rustic  trellis  and  wreath  it  with  jessamine.  Can  do  it  ? 
Yea,  if  he  is  a  Christian  he  will  do  it,  for  you  never  saw  heartfelt  reli¬ 
gion  anywhere  that  it  did  not  exert  a  refining  influence.  So  true  is  it 
that  the  grace  of  the  gospel  will  always  manifest  itself  in  the  graces  of 
life.  And  if  only  all  men  were  true  Christians  and  looked  at  these 
things  with  the  eyes  of  Christians,  the  pleasure  to  be  derived  from  the 
things  around  us  would  not  decay  and  grow  less,  but  the  hills  near  to 
us  and  far  away,  would  teem  with  a  beauty  that  has  never  yet  charmed 
our  vision.  Creation  so  tainted  with  the  atmosphere  of  infidelity 
would  renew  its  greenness  and  its  bloom,  in  part,  at  first,  and  promise 
to  glorify  its  utmost  powers  at  last  in  new  landscapes,  new  knowledge 
and  new  joys.  And  if  it  were  asked  “how  much  did  this  or  that  one 
do  to  bring  about  this  great  result  ?”  it  would  be  enough  to  say  of  each 
one  he  hath  done  what  he  could. 


THE  HEAVENLY  RECOGNITION. 


BY  AY  INVALID  LADY. 


“  With  the  permission  of  the  person  to  whom  they  were  given  by  the 
author,”  writes  a  friend,  “I  take  the  liberty  of  sending  you  the  enclosed 
lines,  which  a  few  days  since  happened  to  come  under  my  observation.” 
The  note  transferring  the  poem  to  the  hands  of  the  friend  who  trans¬ 
mitted  it  to  us  has  appended  these  modest  words  : 

“According  to  request,  I  have  copied  the  foregoing  lines.  To  the 
eye  of  the  critic,  they  will,  I  am  sure,  present  many  imperfections  ;  but 
that  of  Friendship  will  regard  with  forbearance  and  kindness,  the  un¬ 
studied  effusion  of  a  feeble  invalid  of  many,  many  years  standing.” 
The  original  title  of  this  poem,  as  sent  to  us,  contained  a  complimentary 
allusion  to  our  little  work,  the  “  Heavenly  Recognition,”  the  perusal 
of  which  called  forth  the  effusion,  which  our  friend  will  pardon  us  for 
omitting. — Editor  Guardian. 

Shall  we  know  our  friends  in  Heaven, 

In  the  mansions  of  the  blest, 

"When  we  enter  through  the  gates  of  Pearl, 

To  enjoy  the  promis'd  rest  ? 
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Shall  we  meet  the  friends  we’ve  lov’d  on  earth, 
In  our  bright  home  above  ; 

And  love  them  in  that  promised  land, 

With  purer,  holier  love  ? 

Shall  we  drink  of  the  bright  fountain, 

That  for  evermore  doth  flow  ; 

Shall  we  walk  the  golden  pavements, 

With  the  friends  we’ve  lov’d  below  ? 

Shall  we  strike  our  harps  in  concert, 

And  the  glorious  anthem  roll, 

Caught  up  by  angel  voices — 

The  music  of  the  soul  ? 

Shall  we  bear  our  palms  of  victory, 

Wearing  robes  of  snowy  white, 

Shall  we  bath  in  streams  of  purity, 

Reflecting  God’s  own  light? 

Shall  we  hold  that  sweet  communion, 

In  the  land  of  light  above, 

Which  we  sigh  for  ’mid  the  tears  of  earth, 
And  hope  to  find  above  ? 

Shall  we  meet  in  that  Jerusalem, 

Where  sorrow  is  no  more, 

The  friends  we’ve  lov’d,  and  long  to  join, 

The  pilgrims  gone  before? 

Shall  we  know  their  spirit  faces, 

In  that  bright  and  shining  throng  ? 

Shall  we  join  their  Halleluiah, 

The  dear  Redeemer's  song  ? 

Shall  we  roam  beneath  the  foliage — 

That  will  never  fall  nor  fade  ; 

Shall  we  taste  the  fruits  of  Eden, 

In  that  sweet  celestial  shade  ? 

Oh,  the  hope  of  such  reunion  ! 

My  weary  spirit  cheers  ; 

But  sweeter  still  the  thought  that  Christ 
Will  dry  my  burning  tears  ! 

Yes,  we’ll  know  our  friends  in  Heaven, 

We  may  firmly  hope  and  trust, 

When  we  leave  our  weary  bodies 
To  mingle  with  the  dust — 

When  we’re  pass’d  the  shadowy  valley, 

Where  clouds  and  mists  now  loom, 

And  have  found  our  quiet  resting, 

In  the  friendly,  peaceful  tomb. 

May  our  lamps  be  trimm'd,  and  burning, 

The  promises  in  view  ; 

May  we  fight  the  Christian’s  battle, 

And  gain  the  victory  too. 

And  when  we  reach  fair  Canaan, 

Rejoicing  we  shall  sing — 

Oh,  grave,  where  is  thy  victory, 

Oh!  death,  where  is  thy  sting! 


MARi  G. 
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TRANSLATED  UY  THE  EDITOR. 


XLI.—  RABBI  MEIR  AND  THE  HOMELESS  WOMAN. 

Seek  peace,  and  pursue  it. — Ps.  xxxiv  :  lo. 

Rabbi  Meir  was  accustomed  on  the  evening  before  the  Sabbath  to 
speak  publicly  to  the  people,  and  edify  them.  Among  the  multitude 
that  heard  him,  there  was  a  woman,  who  was  so  enraptured  by  his 
address  that  she  listened  attentively  to  the  end.  Instructed  and  com¬ 
forted  she  then  started  for  her  home,  expecting  to  enjoy  the  meal  which 
it  was  customary  to  prepare  in  honor  of  the  approaching  Sabbath. 
But  she  found  herself  greatly  disappointed ;  for  when  she  arrived  at 
the  door,  sue  found  that  the  lights  had  been  extinguished,  and  her  hus¬ 
band  stood  outside  the  door  in  a  very  unpleasant  humor. 

“Where  have  you  been  so  long  ?”  he  asked  in  a  tone  of  voice  which 
showed  at  once  that  he  was  displeased  on  account  of  her  long  absence. 

“  I  listened  to  the  teachings  of  our  wise  Rabbi,”  answered  his  wife, 
mildly  ;  “  and  a  precious  discourse  it  was  !” 

“  Was  it  ?”  replied  her  husband,  with  an  air  which  indicated  that  he 
desired  to  be  witty.  “Now  then,  hark  ye,  if  the  Rabbi  pleased  you  so 
well,  you  shall  not  enter  this  house  till  you  have  spit  in  his  face  as  a 
reward  for  the  entertainment  he  has  afforded  you  !” 

His  wife  was  frightened  at  such  senseless  words,  and  believed  at  first 
Nthat  her  husband  intended  it  as  sport.  She  was  already  glad,  at  the 
thought  that  his  good  temper  was  returning  to  him.  But  she  was  soon 
convinced  that  it  was  no  sport.  The  rude  man  insisted  she  could  only 
^nter  the  l\ouse  on  the  one  condition.  That  she  would  go  and  spit  in 
the  face  of  her  teacher.  As  she  was  too  pious  to  do  so  wicked  a  thing 
to  any  one,  least  of  all  to  the  pious  and  learned  Rabbi,  she  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  remain  in  the  street,  till  some  kind  neighbor  should  offer  her 
shelter.  This  kindness  was  soon  offered  her,  and  she  accepted  it  with 

joy- 

Here  she  remained  for  some  time  ;  and  endeavored  in  vain  to  soften 
her  severe  husband,  who  adhered  perseveringly  to  his  first  demand. 

The  report  of  this  occurrence  spread  over  the  whole  town,  and  at 
length  Rabbi  Meir  also  heard  of  it.  He  immediately  invited  the  house¬ 
less  wife  to  visit  him.  She  came.  The  kind  man  requested  her  to  be 
seated.  Without  in  the  least  alluding  to  the  report  which  was  in  cir¬ 
culation,  he  said  to  her  that  his  eyes  were  inflamed,  and  asked  her 
whether  she  knew  of  no  remedy  for  his  affliction. 

“Master,”  said  she,  “I  am  only  a  poor  and  ignorant  woman;  how 
should  I  know  what  would  cure  your  eyes  ?” 

“  And  yet  you  can  do  it,”  the  Rabbi  assured  her.  “  Do  what  I  tell 
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von.  Let  your  spittle  drop  into  my  eyes  seven  times  !  That  will  heal 
them.” 

The  woman  believed  that  great  virtue  lay  in  such  an  application, 
and,  after  some  hesitation,  did  as  she  was  requested.  When  this  had 
been  done,  Rabbi  Meir  said  to  her :  “  Good  woman,  return  now  to 
your  home,  and  say  to  your  husband — you  demanded  that  I  should  spit 
in  the  face  of  Rabbi  Meir  ;  I  have  done  it.  Yea,  I  did  more  ;  not 
once,  but  seven  times  did  I  spit  into  his  face!  Now  let  us  be  recon¬ 
ciled  again.” 

The  scholars  of  the  Rabbi  had  observed  this  conduct  of  their  master, 
and  ventured  to  reproach  him,  that  he  had  suffered  such  an  indignity 
from  a  woman.  They  thought  in  this  way  to  bring  his  teachings  into 
disrepute  among  the  people. 

“  My  sons,”  answered  the  pious  Rabbi,  “listen :  whatever  will  pro¬ 
mote  peace  and  unity  among  the  people,  is  a  disgrace  to  no  man.  Only 
sin  and  wickedness  can  degrade  us  !” 


XLII.  THE  RIGHTFUL  HEIR. 

Give  instruction  to  a  wise  man,  and  lie  will  be  yet  wiser.  Pnov.  ix  :  9.- 

A  wealthy  Israelite,  who  resided  far  from  Jerusalem,  had  an  only 
son.  Him  he  sent  into  the  holy  city,  that  he  might  be  educated  there. 
In  the  absence  of  his  son,  the  father  took  suddenly  ill,  and  as  he  saw 
his  end  near  he  made  his  last  will  and  Testament,  by  means  of  which  all 
his  property  fell  to  a  slave  whom  he  mentioned  by  name.  Only  one 
condition  was  introduced  in  this  will :  That  his  son  might  select  from 
his  possessions  some  one  thing  which  he  desired  to  have. 

Scarcely  was  the  rich  man  dead,  when  the  slave,  greatly  elated  by  the 
prospect  of  so  much  wealth,  hastened  to  Jerusalem,  to  inform  the  son 
of  what  had  taken  place,  and  to  show  him  his  father’s  will. 

The  young  Israelite,  on  hearing  such  unexpected  news,  was  filled 
with  sorrow.  He  rent  his  clothes,  put  ashes  on  his  head,  and  mourned 
for  the  loss  of  his  father  whom  he  tenderly  loved,  and  whose  memory 
he  ever  honored. 

Still,  scarcely  were  the  first  gushings  of  sorrow  passed  away,  and  the 
days  appointed  for  his  mourning  ended,  when  the  young  man  began  to 
reflect  earnestly  on  the  condition  in  which  he  found  himself  placed. 
Born  in  the  midst  of  abundance,  grown  up  with  expectations  that  after 
the  death  of  his  father  he  would  possess  the  wealth  on  which  he  had  so 
just  a  claim,  he  now  saw,  or  thought  he  saw,  all  his  hopes  frustrated, 
and  all  his  earthly  prospects  vanish  away  before  him.  In  this  state  of 
mind  he  went  to  his  teacher,  a  man  renowned  for  piety  and  wisdom,  and 
gave  him  the  will  of  his  father  to  read,  expressing  at  the  same  time, 
"with  bitterness  of  feeling,  the  opinion  that  by  this  singular  act  his  father 
had  manifested  neither  good  feeling  or  love  toward  his  child. 

“  Speak  not  thus  of  your  father,  young  man  !”  said  his  pious  teacher. 
“Your  father  was  a  wise  man,  and  a  tender  father.  In  this  Testament 
he  gives  you  the  most  convincing  proof  of  this  fact !” . 
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“In  this  Testament!”  exclaimed  the  young  man.  “  In  this  Testa¬ 
ment  ?  truly,  honored  teacher,  you  do  not  speak  in  earnest  I  can  see 
no  wisdom  in  it,  for  it  bestows  his  property  upon  a  slave.  Nor  can  I  see 
in  it  love  toward  his  son,  for  it  withholds  from  him  his  inherited  rights  !  ’ 
“  Your  father  did  neither  of  the  two,”  said  his  wise  teacher.  Just 
like  a  good  and  loving  father,  he  has  secured  to  you  his  property,  it 
only  you  are  wise  enough  to  take  possession  of  it  1" 

“  How  ?  How  shall  I  do  this  ?  asked  the  young  man,  with  the  ut¬ 
most  surprise.  “Truly,  I  do  not  understand  you.” 

Then,  hear — hear,  young  man  ;  and  then  you  shall  have  reason  to  be 
astonished  at  the  wisdom  of  your  father.  When  he  saw  his  end  near, 
and  became  aware  that  he  must  go  the  way  which  all  mortals  sooner  or 
later  travel,  he  thought  within  himself:  “Behold  !  I  must  die.  My  sou 
is  too  far  from  me  at  once  to  take  possession  of  all  I  possess.  Then 
my  servants,  as  soon  as  they  find  that  I  am  dead,  will  plunder  my  pos¬ 
sessions,  and  in  order  to  escape  discovery,  will  keep  my  death  secret 
from  my  beloved  son.  Thus  also  they  will  deprive  him  of  the  sad  com¬ 
fort  of  mourning  for  my  death  !  Now,  in  order  to  avoid  the  first,  he  willed 
all  he  had  to  his  servant ;  whose  interest  it  would  plainly  be  to  preserve 
it  from  being  scattered.  To  secure  the  second,  he  made  a  condition 
that  you  should  be  allowed  to  select  one  thing  for  yourself  out  of  his 
possessions.  He  knew  that  in  order  to  secure  his  supposed  rights 
legally  before  the  judge,  the  servant  would  not  fail  to  give  you  notice 
of  the  exact  conditions  of  the  will. 

“  Good !  good  !”  exclaimed  the  young  man,  interrupting  him  with 
impatience  but  what  good  will  all  this  do  me  ?  Will  this  help  me  to 
obtain  my  inheritance,  of  which  I  am  unjustly  deprived  ?” 

“0  1  see  that  wisdom  is  only  a  rewarder  of  age  !  Do  you  not  know, 
that  all  that  a  slave  possesses,  belongs  to  his  master  ?  And  has  not 
your  father  given  you  the  power  to  select  from  his  possessions  any  one 
thing  you  desire  ?  What  prevents  you  then  from  claiming  this  servant 
as  your  own  ?  and  when  you  possess  him,  you  can  lawfully  claim  all  the 
rest.  This,  without  doubt,  wms  your  father’s  will !” 

*  Then  the  young  man  was  surprised  at  the  wisdom  of  his  father,  and 
the  sharpness  of  his  teacher.  He  took  advantage  of  the  hint,  chose 
the  servant  as  his  inheritance,  and  with  him  got  possession  of  all. 
Then  he  gave  the  slave  his  freedom  together  with  a  considerable  sum  of 
money,  and  was  convinced  that  wisdom  belongs  to  age,  and  that  ripe 
judgment  comes  only  with  increasing  years. 


DOING  GOOD. 

God  has  written  on  the  flower  that  sweetens  the  air — on  the  breeze 
that  rocks  the  flowers  upon  the  stem — upon  the  rain-drop  that  refreshes 
the  sprig  of  moss  that  lifts  its  head  in  the  desert — upon  its  deep  cham¬ 
bers,  upon  every  penciled  sheet  that  sleeps  in  the  cavern  of  the  deep, 
no  less  than  upon  the  mighty  sun  that  warms  and  cheers  millions  of 
creatures  which  live  in  its  light — upon  all  his  works  he  has  written— 
“None  livetli  for  himself.” 
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HYMNOLOGY. 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


The  subject  of  Hymnology,  during  late  years,  has  attracted  new  and 
increased  attention.  This  is  the  result  of  a  newly  awakened  and  grow¬ 
ing  interest  in  the  true  nature  of  Christian  worship. 

It  has  been  more  clearly  seen,  and  more  deeply  felt,  that  worship  does 
not  consist  in  mere  sentiment,  self-awakened  and  vaguely  exercised  by 
subjective  endeavors,  but  in  a  steady  surrender  and  offering  of  our  whole 
being  to  the  Triune  God ;  that  true  worship  is  not  “  will-worship”,  but 
a  worship  called  forth  by  a  gracious  power  exerted  upon  our  faith  by 
the  true  objects  of  Christian  worship  and  love — God  the  Father,  Jesus 
Christ  the  Son,  the  Holy  Ghost  the  Comforter  ;  by  the  great  facts  of  re¬ 
demption,  the  Birth,  Sufferings,  Heath,  Resurrection,  Assension,  Inter¬ 
cession,  and  Reigning  of  Jesus  Christ ;  by  the  Person  and  work  of  the 
Holy  Ghost ;  and  by  the  Church,  with  its  holy  sacraments  and  motherly 
nurture.  As  the  genial  heavens  above,  and  the  gladening  earth  around 
called  forth  the  odor  of  flowers  and  the  songs  of  birds,  so  does  this 
glorious  firmament  of  divine  facts,  acts,  sacraments,  ordinances,  and 
gracious  supernatural  powers,  over  and  around  us  in  the  Church,  evoke 
from  faith  the  true  form  and  spirit  of  worship.  The  earth  is  bright, 
warm  and  wakeful  when  it  is  shone  upon  ;  in  like  manner  is  the  heart 
lively  with  the  spirit  of  worship,  when  the  divine  and  heavenly,  as  re¬ 
vealed  in  Christ  and  still  present  in  the  Church,  are  thus  also  made 
present  to  the  consciousness  of  faith.  To  be  apprehended  by  these,  and 
to  apprehend  them  in  turn  and  yield  to  their  power,  is  to  have  the  true 
position  and  spirit  of  a  worshipper. 

A  re-discussion  of  the  subject  of  Christian  worship  has  led  to  a  new 
interest  in  it,  in  all  its  elements  and  relations.  This  begins  of  course, 
with  the  inward  and  central — as  the  person  and  work  of  Christ  and  the 
Spirit,  the  nature  of  the  Church,  the  sacraments  and  ordinances ;  but 
by  a  logical  necessity  it  must  extend  also  to  matters  comparatively  out¬ 
ward,  such  as  Christian  Architecture,  Church  Music,  Liturgies,  and 
Hymn-Books. 

Accordingly,  a  number  of  new  Hymn-Books  have  lately  appeared 
among  various  denominations.  Not  mere  collections,  and  still  less  larger 
collections,  have  been  desired  :  rather  colections  much  smaller,  if  need 
be,  but  made  with  a  deeper  knowledge  of  what  constitutes  the  true 
nature  of  a  hymn  suitable  for  use  in  public  worship — looking  less  to 
number  and  variety,  and  more  to  quality. 

It  begins  to  be  felt  that  a  correct  hymnological  taste  and  criticism, 
based  on  a  right  conception  of  true  Christian  worship,  must  exclude 
from  public  use  in  worship  all  compositions  that  belong  prevailingly  to 
the  following  classes  : 
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1.  Mere  doctrinal  statements  of  truth,  however  correct.  This  belongs 

to  catechism  and  confession.  , 

2.  Poetry  directly  didactic.  This  belongs  to  the  pulpit,  and  cateche¬ 
tical  or  Bible  class.  ,  c  ui 

3.  Hymns  in  praise  of  virtue,  graces,  acts  of  worship,  the  feaboath, 

Sunday-schools,  the  Bible.  We  can  no  more  worship  these  than  we  can 

worship  relics.  .  ...  ,  ..  a 

4.  Mere  descriptions  of  religious  experiences,  feelings,  and  emotions. 

These  are  to  be  awakened  by  worshipping  God,  not  by  singing  of  them 

or  to  them.  .  .  ., 

5.  Sentimental  Hymns.  These  have  their  proper  place  in  other  cir¬ 
cles  of  social  life. 

6.  Descriptions  of  sins,  and  classes  of  sinners.  This  belongs  to  the 

sermon.  .  ,  ,  .  ,  .  .  . 

^  Hymns  addressed  to  sinners  with  the  view  of  alarming,  instiucting, 

or  exhorting  them.  This  also  belongs  to  the  sermon. 

8  Hvmns  expressive  of  morbid  feelings  of  despondency,  discourage¬ 
ments,  and  “sorrow  of  the  world.”  This  is  not  penitence,  neithei  does 

it  produce  it,  but  is  a  sinful  feeding  of  unbelief. 

9.  Hymns  telling  what  we  have  done,  are  doing,  or  intend  to  do. 
This  falls  into  the  sphere  of  profession  and  confession,  and  belongs  to 

another  place.  ,  1f 

10.  Hymns  of  self-examination  Turning  the  thoughts  on  one  s  self 

is  not  worship,  but  only  a  preparation  for  it.  The  helps  to  self-exami¬ 
nation  are  to  be  found  in  manuals  of  devotion,  and  their  use  belongs 

to  the  retirement  of  the  closet.  .  . 

11.  Hymns  so  directly  and  formally  referring  to,  and.  descriptive  ot, 
special  occasions,  as  to  turn  the  mind  more  to  the  occasion  than  to  the 
object  of  worship.  This  is  the  defect  in  the  largest  number  of  hymns 
intended  for  anniversaries,  national  holidays,  meetings  of  reform  socie¬ 
ties,  and  occasional  celebrations  of  various  kinds. 

Other  tests  of  the  true  hymn  might  be  given ;  but  let  any  one  take 
only  these,  and  honestly  classify  under  them  the  contents  of  our  Hymn- 
Books,  and  he  will  be  surprised  to  find  how  small  a. number  is  left.  In¬ 
deed,  this  is  virtually  done  by  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  select  hymns  in 
assemblies  for  public  worship.  To  test  this,  let  a  pastor  or  Sunday- 
school  superintendent  mark  all  the  hymns  which  he  uses  during  any  one 
year,  and  he  will  find,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  that  not  one  hundred,  per¬ 
haps  not  fifty,  are  marked  as  having  been  used.  He  will  discover  that 
the  same  hvmn  has  been  sung  many  times  ;  and  that  an  unconscious 
criticism,  an  instinct  of  good  pious  taste,  has  silently  ignored  the  large 
mass  contained  in  the  book,  as  not  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  public  wor¬ 
ship.  Yet  this  vast  amount  of  mere  poetry — it  is  often  not  even  that — is 
carried  along  in  our  Hymn-Books,  the  closing  one  being  numbered  1306, 
or  even  upwards  still  !  We  much  doubt  whether  300  hymns,  v  01  thy  of 
that  name,  and  truly  adapted  to  the  uses  of  public  worship,  can  be  found 
in  the  English  or  any  other  language  on  earth.  Sure  we  are  that  the 
pious  taste  of  Christians  generally  does  not  in  truth  recognize  anything 
like  that  number  by  feelir  g  itself  truly  at  home  in  the  devotional  use  of 
them. 

In  our  nymn-Books  for  children  and  youth,  the  tests  of  the  true 
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hymn  which  we  have  pointed  out  are  even  still  more  disregarded.  Un¬ 
der  the  erroneous  idea  that  by  such  means  a  more  practical  influence 
will  be  exerted,  the  didactic,  hortatory,  biographical  and  eulogistic  pre¬ 
vail  in  these  collections.  All  manner  of  lessons  are  taught,  all  manner 
of  motives  are  presented  to  the  mind  of  the  child  ;  forgetting  altogether 
that  in  the  spirit  of  a  child,  as  also  in  the  devotional  spirit  of  the  adult 
Christian,  the  heart,  and  not  the  mind,  prevails.  The  ruling  idea  in 
these  collections  seems  to  be,  to  secure  what  is  regarded  as  adaptation 
— not,  however,  adaptation  of  the  hymn  to  the  true  idea  of  the  worship 
of  God,  but  adaptation  of  the  hymn  to  the  child.  The  hymn  is  to  do 
something  to  the  child — instruct  it,  warn  it ;  in  short,  in  its  influence 
and  use  to  terminate  on  the  child,  rather  than  to  be  the  help  and  chan¬ 
nel  of  its  devotions  to  be  offered  to  God. 

The  same  mistaken  zeal  for  practical  adaptation  is  also  responsible 
for  the  fact  that  so  large  a  number  of  hymns  for  children  are  childish 
instead  of  child  foAe.  True  piety  is  childlike.  Hymns  that  express  faith, 
hope,  love — directing  the  whole  heart  and  mind  toward  the  great  atone¬ 
ment,  and  mediation  of  Christ — when  clothed  in  simple,  chaste  and 
tasteful  language,  are  much  better  adapted  to  the  childlike  than  any 
puerile  attempts  to  address  the  mind  of  the  child  by  the  use  of  words 
and  phrases  in  which  the  sublime  is  so  easily  made  ridiculous,  and  the 
solemn  ludicrous. 

Hymns  for  children  are  never  adapted  to  their  true  needs  when  they  are 
such  as  they  must  outgrow.  The  true  hymn  for  a  child  must  be  in  spirit 
and  contents  as  suitable  to  the  future  adult  as  to  the  present  child. 
The  childish  it  will  outgrow,  but  the  child-like  it  will  never  leave  behind. 
The  associations  of  childhood  with  the  hymn  give  a  savor  and  a  power 
to  it  for  after  life  which  it  can  have  in  no  other  way.  Why  give  children 
hymns  to  be  interwoven  with  their  memories,  which  in  later  life  they 
must  regard  in  the  same  light  as  they  then  do  their  toys — the  mere  fos¬ 
sils  of  a  period  forever  left-  behind  ?  The  hymns  which  they  learn  to 
love  in  childhood  ought  to  be  the  same  as  those  which  shall  best  express 
their  devotions  amid  the  buoyancy  of  youth,  the  earnestness  of  middle 
life,  and  the  decline  of  old  age. 

There  is  such  a  thing  as  the  heart  of  a  child  apprehending,  or  being 
apprehended,  by  a  hymn  wrhicli  its  mind  may  not  fully  comprehend  ;  like 
as  a  seed  finds  the  soil  adapted  to  all  its  infant  needs,  even  though  it 
has  not  yet  tested,  and  cannot  now  appropriate,  all  the  powers  that  lie 
in  that  same  soil  for  its  use.  We  are  fully  convinced  that  those  are  the 
best  hymns  for  children  which  have  the  highest  unction  of  devotion  and 
least  of  puerile  adaptation  to  the  mere  intellect  of  the  child  ;  and  that 
it  is  by  no  means  necessary  that  hymns,  to  be  suitable  to  their  wants, 
should  be  on  a  level  with  their  own  understandings.  Were  this  neces¬ 
sary,  could  we  regard  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  the  Apostles’  Creed,  the  Deca¬ 
logue,  as  adapted  to  children,  and  could  it  be  regarded  proper  to  induce 
them  to  commit  these  to  memory  early  in  life  ?  Is  not  the  Bible  itself,  the 
very  best  book  for  children,  full  of  mysteries  and  truths  that  lie  fairly 
beyond  their  early  capacities  ?  Moreover,  does  not  observation  teach 
us  a  lesson  on  the  point  in  hand  ?  Let  it  be  noticed  whether  children 
from  eight  to  twelve  years  old  are  not  more  fond  of  those  classic  hymns 
which  are  not  only  far  removed,  in  their  contents,  spirit,  and  language 
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from  the  simplicity  of  nursery  rhymes,  but  which  are  even  lofty  in  their 
style,  and  full  of  that  sublime  adoration  awakened  by  the  deepest  mys¬ 
teries  of  faith.  Spiritually,  even  as  naturally,  children  love  the  sublime, 
and  stand  gazing  entranced  into  a  flood  of  glory,  without  ever  asking 
•  themselves  whether  they  understand  it.  The  impression  made  lies  in 
the  heart,  as  the  seed  in  the  soil,  to  be  revealed  in  due  time. 

St.  Paul  mentions  three  kinds  of  sacred  compositions  as  suitable  for 
devotional  use — Psalms,  Hymns,  and  Spiritual  Songs.  (Eph.  v:  ID, 
Col.  iii:  1C.*) 

1.  Psalms  are  compositions  which  celebrate  Divine  acts,  and  sacred 
events,  connected  with  the  gracious  dealings  of  God  with  llis  people. 
They  are  objective  in  their  character;  and  when  they  sometimes  ex¬ 
press  a  subjective  pious  sense,  it  is  only  as  this  is  awakened  and  called 
forth  by  a  grateful  review  of  such  acts  and  events. 

2.  Hymns  grow  out  of  the  subjective  Christian  consciousness.  If 
psalms  celebrate  what  God  has  done,  and  is  doing,  and  promises  to  do, 
for  His  church,  hymns  express  what  the  Church  feels  in  consequence  ot 
such  merciful  love.  Put  while  hymns  are  thus  subjective  in  the ii  cha¬ 
racter,  it  is  not  the  subjectivity  ot  the  individual  to  which  they  gi^e  ex¬ 
pression,  but  the  subjective  consciousness  of  the  universal  Ghuich.  In 
the  hymn,  Herder  has  correctly  said,  “  must  sound  the  language  of  an 
universal  confession  of  one  heart  and  faith.”  The  general  conscious¬ 
ness  of  the  Church,  by  a  sovereign  law  of  its  own  catholic  life,  deter¬ 
mines  the  true  hymn,  rejecting  all  that  speak  not  its  universal  language, 
as  the  plastic  life  of  the  plant  refuses  what  is  not  suited  to  its  nature. 
Hymns  which  belong  to  this  class  take  their  places  naturally  and  silent¬ 
ly  in  the  bosom  of  Christian  love,  and  go  on  in  their  pious  mission 
from  land  to  land,  and  from  age  to  age,  gathering  a  richer  savor  by  time, 
and  are  loved  the  more  because  loved  by  so  many  and  loved  so  long. 

8.  Spiritual  songs  express  the  subjective  feelings  of  the  individual. 
They  are  the  hummings  of  the  heart  in  its  own  personal  exercises, 
agreeably  to  its  own  peculiar  tastes,  and  in  its  own  hours  of  meditative 


*This  last  passage,  taken  as  it  stands  in  our  translation,  would  seem  to  desig¬ 
nate  mutual  teaching  and  admonition  as  the  proper  purposes  of  Psalms,  Hymns 
and  Spiritual  Songs.  A  different  punctuation  of  the  Greeks  gives  the  passage 
another  sense.  Conybeare  and  Ilowson,  in  the  “  Life  and  Epistles  of  St.  1  aul, 
adopting  the  punctuation  of  Tishendorf,  to  render  the  passage  thus  “  Let  the 
word  of  Christ  dwell  in  you  richly  ;  teach  and  admonish  one  another  in  all  wis¬ 
dom.  Let  your  singing  be  of  psalms,  and  hymns,  and  spiritual  songs,  sung  in 
thanksgiving,  with  your  heart,  unto  God.”  In  their  comments  on  the  correspond¬ 
ing  passage, °Eph.  v:  19,  where  a  similar  punctuation  is  followed,  the  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  reasons  for  this  rendering,  based  on  the  context  and  scope,  are  given..  On 
Col.  iii:  16,  Dr.  Clark  says :  “  Through  bad  pointing,  this  verse  is  not  very  intel¬ 
ligible  ;  the  several  members  of  it  should  be  distinguished  thus  :  Let  the  doctrine 
of  Christ  dwell  richly  among  you :  teaching  and  admonishing  each  other  in  all 
wisdom  ;  singing,  with  grace  in  your  hearts,  unto  the  Lord,  in  psalms,  hymns,  and 
spiritual  songs.  This  arrangement  the  original  will  not  only  bear ;  but  it  abso¬ 
lutely  requires  it.”  Thus,  neither  of  these  passages  bear  any  witness  against  the 
tests  of  the  true  hymn  which  we  have  presented.  But  without  resorting  to  this 
rendering  of  the  passage  in  hand,  it  may  be  l’emarked  that  Christians  may  mutu¬ 
ally  teach  and  admonish  one  another  by  the  use  of  a  hymn  that  is  neither  directly 
didactic  nor  hortatory,  even  as  they  may  by  devoutly  offering  together  the  Lord’s 
Prayer,  which  is  wholly  devotional,  and  only  indirectly  didactic  and  hortatory. 
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devotion.  They  express  privately,  and  for  the  individual  Christian’s  ed¬ 
ification,  what  cannot  be  presumed  to  be  general  in  a  public  service  of 
the  Church.  If  suitable  beyond  individual  use,  it  is  only  in  small,  fa¬ 
miliar,  confidential  Christian  circles,  where  the  mutuality  of  feeling  may 
be  surely  known. 

Hymns  of  this  last  class,  though  not  strictly  adapted  to  use  in  public 
worship,  have  their  appropriate  place  in  a  Hymn  Book. 


HYMN  TO  CHRIST. 


FROM  THE  GREEK  OF  CLEMEXS  OF  ALEXANDRIA,  WRITTEN  ABOUT  THE  END  OF  THE 

SECOND  CENTURY. 


0,  Thou,  the  wild  will’s  tamer ! 

The  wandering  wing’s  reclaimer! 

Our  seaward  pathway’s  framer, 

Hear  praise  ! 

Shepherd,  that  goest  before  us  ! 

Guardian,  that  watchest  o’er  us  ! 

Receive  our  hymned  chorus — 

Our  simple  lays  ! 

Thee  o’er  thy  saints  who  reignest, 

Thy  foes  too  who  restrainest, 

Who  wisdom  downward  rainest. 

We  laud  ! 

Thou  lightenest  toil’s  condition, 

Sin  finds  in  thee  remission, 

Thou  only  soul’s  physician  ! 

Our  Saviour  God  ! 

Lead,  Lord  of  lambs,  the  lowly  ! 

Lead,  King  of  saints,  the  holy  ! 

Lead,  far  from  sin  and  folly, 

To  thee ! 

Love’s  fountain,  ever  brimming  ! 

Way  !  Word  !  and  Light  undimming  ! 

Life  breath  of  infants  hymning 

Their  choristry  ! 

Ye  babes  upon  the  bosom, 

Ye  youths  in  manhood’s  blossom, 

Sing  Christ,  and  early  choose  him, 

Our  peace ! 

Sing  guilessly  the  Giver 
Of  mercy  like  a  river, 

And  him,  0  let  us  live  for, 

Till  life  shall  cease  ! 
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WAR  AND  CHRISTIANITY. 


BY  TIIE  EDITOR. 


It  is  said  that  it  may  be  seen  in  the  experiences  of  European  nations 
that  Christianity  always  flourishes  after  a  war.  The  reason  of  this  may 
perhaps  not  be  fully  understood.  It  may  be  attributable  to  the  purifi¬ 
cation  which  war,  with  all  its  attendant  evils,  nevertheless  effects.  If 
much  good  is  destroyed,  many  forms  of  evil  are  also  broken  up.  A 
meadow  afflicted  with  weeds,  sprouts,  thorns,  and  sourgrass,  is  benefit¬ 
ed  by  digging,  harrowing,  and  partically  tearing  up  the  sod  ;  in  like 
manner,  though  the  calm  surface  of  society  is  much  stirred  and  disoi del¬ 
ed  by  the  upturnings  and  overturnings  of  war,  many  settled  forms, 
systems,  and  habits  of  evil  are  also  shaken  in  their  traditional  nests,  and 
thus  disturbed,  made  more  ready  for  the  penetrating,  assimilating,  and 
transforming  leaven-like  power  of  the  general  Christian  life. 

War  has  a  tendencv  also  to  make  men  feebness,  feel  their  own  indi¬ 
vidual  feebleness,  and*  to  bring  home  to  the  consciousness  of  every 
one  that  there  is  on  earth,  as  well  as  in  heaven,  a  “  higher  power,” 
from  the  rule  of  which  none  can  be  free — that  it  must  be  submit¬ 
ted  to,  either  as  a  “reign  of  terror,”  or  as  the  well-balanced 
ordinance  of  civil  law.  In  a  word,  it  teaches  a  lesson  on  law 
and  authority — a  lesson  which  men  and  nations  during  long  con¬ 
tinued  peace  and  prosperity  are  prone  to  forget.  It  breaks  the  ten¬ 
dency  toward  the  wild  caprice  of  individualism,  the  elements  out  of 
which  mobs  are  made.  As  it  is  the  means  of  restoring  in  the  mind  of 
the  individual  respect  for  the  authority  of  the  civil  power,  so  it  works 
toward  the  same  end  in  regard  to  the  family  and  the  church. 

As  a  result  of  all  this  its  tendency  is  to  bind  together  society  in  all 
its  departments.  It  is  a  kind  of  rough  and  terrible  tribulation  that 
breaks  up  the  stiff  and  gnarly  places  in  the  social  system.  Social  ele¬ 
ments  which  will  not  mingle  and  cohere  in  peace  and  prosperity  do  so 
easily  in  sorrow  and  trouble.  Those  who  never  think  of  striking  hands 
in  times  of  joy,  find  it  natural  and  easy  to  mingle  their  tears  in  mutual 
affliction.  Those  who  in  youth  have  stood  together  in  the  ranks  against 
a  common  foe,  will  in  old  age  still  feel  as  brethren,  greeting  each  other 
as  bosom  friends  from  different  ends  of  the  empire.  The  grasp  of  the 
soldier  is  as  sure  a  key  to  mutual  confidence  between  those  before  per¬ 
sonally  unknown  to  each  other,  as  the  secret  grip  of  the  Free  Mason, 
or  the  Halleluiah  of  the  Christian.  Thus  while  soldier  is  bound  to  his 
fellow,  all  citizens  are  bound  to  the  soldier  in  those  feelings  of  gratitude 
which  a  self-sacrificing  spirit  for  the  public  good  always  inspires.  The 
nation  has  new  memories,  new  holidays,  new  strength  in  the  hearts  of 
each  citizen,  and  new  love  iu  the  hearts  of  all  for  each,  and  of  each 
for  all. 

War  also  teaches  a  lesson  on  the  uncertainty  of  all  that  rests  on  the 
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merely  human,  shows  that  “  nations  are  but  men” — giant  men,  but  men 
still,  with  all  the  weaknesses,  passions,  and  sins  of  men ;  and  conse¬ 
quently  but  an  arm  of  flesh  on  which  it  is  not  safe  for  man  to  lean  his 
ultimate  hopes.  Thus  it  has  a  tendency  to  make  men  thoughtful,  and 
to  direct  those  thoughts  toward  the  only  enduring  foundations  as  they 
are  found  in  Him  who  is  the  only  principle  of  true  and  everlasting 
stability  :  Jesus  Christ,  the  same,  yesterday,  and  to-day,  and  forever  ! 

If  war  brings  out  the  true  animus  of  a  nation,  either  in  the  form  of 
patriotism  or  mere  wrath  and  passion,  it  also  reveals  and  brings  to  its 
true  expression  its  latent  Christian  life.  It  has  long  been  a  question 
whether  we  are  a  Christian  nation.  Not  whether  Christianity  is  prevail¬ 
ingly  acknowledged  and  confessed  by  our  citizens ;  but  whether  it  is 
acknowledged  or  favored  by  the  nation  in  its  organic  national  capacity. 
It  has  not  been  shown  that  we  are.  Our  national  constitution  recog¬ 
nizes  God ;  but  only  in  letter  at  least,  on  the  deistic  ground,  and  not 
distinctively  as  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ — the  only 
God  of  Christianity.  The  majority  of  our  State  constitutions  rest  on 
the  same  basis.  All  religions  are  protected,  none  specially  favored. 
The  Sabbath  is  recognized,  but  that  is  no  distinctive  testimony  in  favor 
of  Christianity,  as  one  day  of  rest  in  seven  is  also  Jewish,  and  as  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  rest  made  necessary  by  man’s  physical  and  temporal  needs,  is 
pagan  as  well.  Some  States  forbid  the  profaning  of  God,  Jesns 
Christ  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  certainly  comes  nearest  to  an  ac¬ 
knowledgment  of  Christianity ;  but  even  this  is  neither  distinctive  nor 
conclusive,  as  it  is  only  negative,  and  may  by  infidels  easily  be  con¬ 
strued  on  the  broad  ground  of  pagan  courtesy,  which  makes  it  an 
evil  offence  to  revile  any  Gods  that  are  reverenced  and  worshipped  by 
any  part  of  the  nation.  Moreover,  this  even  is  only  found  in  a  few 
State  constitutions,  and  has  therefore  no  legitimate  force  for  the  organ¬ 
ic  life  of  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

On  account  of  this  negative  status  of  the  nation  in  relation  to  Chris¬ 
tianity  it  is  consistent  in  our  Presidents,  Governors,  and  public  officials 
to  refer  in  their  messages  to  “  Providence,”  the  “  God  of  nations,”  the 
“  Almighty  Huler  of  the  Universe,”  and  such  like  general  terms — care¬ 
ful  to  recognize  nothing  of  the  great  mediatorial  reign  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Such  reference  has  in  a  few  cases  been  made  by  Governors,  in  reference 
to  “  Christianity,”  the  “Christian  religion,”  or  “Christian  civilization,” 
to  the  great  satisfaction  of  Christians,  and  with  the  silent  tolerance  of 
non-christians ;  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  it  lias  been  thought  best 
to  defer  to  the  minority  of  citizens  who  are  not  pleased  with  any  of¬ 
ficial  reference  to  Christianity.  So  that  even  in  our  State  official  re¬ 
commendations  for  public  days  of  Thanksgiving,  or  Humiliation  and 
Prayer,  nothing  further  is  generally  recommended  than  the  “  worship 
of  Almighty  God” — which  gives  all  the  latitude  of  the  poet’s  “Jehovah, 
Jove,  or  Lord.”  It  is  plain,  then,  that  in  no  national  capacity  have 
we  hitherto  as  a  nation,  distinctively  recognized,  much  less  favored,  the 
Christian  religion. 

Is  it  not,  therefore,  significant  that  what  the  nation  has  not  done  in 
its  national  organic  law,  it  should  now  do,  in  the  midst  of  the  tunndts 
of  the  present  time  of  rebellion  and  struggle  for  continued  nationality. 
Our  present  Congress  has  done  it.  It  has  not  only  acknowledged,  but 
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favored  Christianity,  in  its  distinctive  character.  And  it  has  done  so 

in  a  war  bill !  Here  is  section  ix.  ,  „  ,  A  , 

«  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  there  shall  be  allowed  to  each  regi- 

ment  one  Chaplain,  who  sh.-ll  be  appointed  by  the  regimental  com¬ 
mander  on  the  vote  of  the  field  officers  and  company  commanders  on  duty 
with  the  regiment  at  the  time  the  appointment  shall  be  made,  lne 
Chaplain  so  appointed  must  be  a  regular  ordained  minister  oj  a 
Christian  denomination ,  and  shall  receive  the  pay  and  allowance  oj 
a  captain  of  cavalry,  and  shall  be  required  to  report  to  the  Colonel 
commanding  the  regiment  to  which  he  is  attached,  at  the  end  of  eac  1 
quarter,  the  moral  and  religious  condition  of  the  regiment,  and  :-uc  1 
suggestions  as  may  conduce  to  the  social  happiness  and  moial  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  troops.”  ,  .  t  , 

The  words  in  Italics  will  show  that  the  Chaplain  must  not  only  be  a 

Christian  minister,  but  he  must  have  been  “  ordained”  to  his  office,  and 
thus  be  “  regular”  in  office.  Here,  then,  is  a  full  and  distinctive  re¬ 
cognition  of  Christianity,  with  its  divinely  ordained  ministry.  Congress 
has  said,  for  the  nation,  that  an  officer,  whose  availibility  depends  on 
his  ordained  official  character  as  a  Christian  minister,  shall  go  lorth  witu 
everv  840  men,  bearing  the  cross  aside  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  . 

Whilst  war  must  be  regarded  as  a  great  evil,  the  scourge  of  nations, 
it  is  nevertheless  consoling  to  know  that  God  makes  “the  wrath  of  man 
to  praise  Him,”  and  sanctifies  its  all  attendant  tribulations  to  the  good 
of  His  people  and  the  glory  of  His  church. 


FUN  AT  HOME. 

Don’t  be  afraid  of  a  little  fun  at  home,  good  people  !  Don't  shut  up 
your  houses,  lest  the  sun  should  fade  your  carpets;  and  your  hearts,  lest 
a  hearty  laugh  should  shake  down  some  of  the  musty  cobwebs  there  ! 
If  vou  want  to  ruin  your  sons,  let  them  think  that  all  mirth  and  social 
enjoyment  must  be  left  on  the  threshold  when  they  come  home  at  night. 
When  once  a  home  is  regarded  as  only  a  place  to  eat,  drink,  and  sleep 
in,  the  work  is  begun  that  ends  in  gambling-houses  and  reckless  degra¬ 
dation.  Young  people  must  have  fun  and  relaxation  somewhere.  If 
they  do  not  have  it  at  their  own  hearthstones,  it  will  be  sought  in  other 
and  less  profitable  places.  Therefore,  let  the  fire  burn  brightly  at 
nio-ht,  and  make  the  home  ever  delightful  with  all  those  little  arts  that 
parents  so  perfectly  understand.  Don’t  repress  the  buoyant  spirits  of 
your  children  ;  half  an  hour  of  merriment  round  the  lamp  and  firelight 
of  home,  blots  out  the  remembrance  of  many  a  care  and  annoyance 
during  the  day,  and  the  best  safeguard  they  can  take  with  them  into 
the  world  is  the  unseen  influences  of  a  bright  little  domestic  sanctum. 
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THE  WONDERS  OF  SEED. 


Have  you  ever  considered  bow  wonderful  a  thing  the  seed  of  a  plant 
is  ?  It  is  the  miracle  of  miracles.  God  said,  let  there  be  “  plants 
yielding  seed  and  it  is  further  added,  each  one  “  after  his  kind.” 

The  great  naturalist,  Cuvier,  thought  that  the  germs  of  all  past, 
present  and  future  generations  of  seeds  were  contained  one  within  the 
other,  as  if  packed  in  a  succession  of  boxes.  Other  learned  men  ex¬ 
plained  this  mystery  in  a  different  way.  But  what  signify  all  their 
explanations  ?  Let  them  explain  it  as  they  will,  the  wonder  remains 
the  same  ;  and  we  must  still  look  upon  the  reproduction  of  the  seed  as 
a  miracle. 

Is  there  upon  earth  a  mechanic,  is  there  a  palace,  is  there  even  a  city, 
wThich  contains  so  much  that  is  wonderful  as  is  inclosed  in  a  single  little 
seed — one  grain  of  corn,  one  little  brown  apple  seed,  one  small  seed  of 
a  tree,  picked  up,  perhaps,  by  a  sparrow  for  her  little  ones,  the  smallest 
seed  of  a  poppy  or  a  blue-bell,  or  even  one  of  the  seeds  that  are  so 
small  that  they  float  about  in  the  air,  invisible  to  our  eyes !  Ah  !  there 
is  a  world  of  marvels  and  brilliant  beauties  hidden  in  each  of  these 
tiny  seeds.  Consider  their  immense  number,  their  perfect  separation  of 
the  different  kinds,  their  power  of  life  and  resurrection,  and  their  won¬ 
derful  fruitfulness. 

Consider  first  their  number.  About  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago, 
the  celebrated  Linnaeus,  who  has  been  called  the  father  of  botany,  re¬ 
corded  about  8,000  different  kinds  of  plants  ;  and  he  then  thought  that 
the  whole  number  existing  could  not  much  exceed  10,000.  But  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  after  him,  M.  de  Candolle,  of  Geneva,  described  40,000  kinds 
of  plants,  and  at  a  later  period  he  counted  60,000,  then  80,000  and  he 
snpposed  it  possible  that  the  number  might  even  amount  to  100,000. 

Well,  let  me  ask  you,  have  these  100,000  kinds  of  plants  ever  failed 
to  bear  the  right  seed  ?  Have  they  ever  deceived  us  ?  Has  a  seed  of 
wheat  ever  yielded  barley,  or  a  seed  of  a  poppy  grown  up  into  a  sun¬ 
flower  ?  Has  a  sycamore  tree  ever  sprung  from  an  acorn,  or  a  beach 
tree  from  a  chestnut  ?  A  little  bird  may  carry  away  the  small  seed  of 
a  sycamore  in  its  beak  to  feed  its  nestlings,  and  on  the  way  may  drop 
it  on  the  ground.  The  tiny  seed  may  spring  up  and  grow  where  it  fell, 
unnoticed,  and  sixty  years  after  it  may  become  a  magnificent  tree,  under 
which  the  flocks  of  the  valleys  and  their  shepherds  may  rest  in  the  shade. 

Consider  next  the  wonderful  power  of  life  and  resurrection  bestowed 
on  the  seeds  of  plants,  so  that  they  may  be  preserved  from  year  to  year, 
and  even  from  century  to  century. 

Let  a  child  put  a  few  seeds  in  a  drawer  and  shut  them  up,  and  sixty 
years  afterwards,  when  his  hair  is  white  and  his  steps  tottering,  let  him 
take  one  of  these  seeds  and  sow  it  in  the  ground,  and  soon  after  he  will 
see  it  spring  up  into  new  life  and  become  a  young,  fresh,  and  beautiful 
plant. 

M.  Jounnet  relates  that  in  the  year  1835,  several  Celtic  tombs  were 
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discovered  near  Bergerac.  Tjnder  the  head  of  each  cf  the  dead  bodies, 
there  was  found  a  small  square  stone  or  brick,  with  a  hole  in  it,  contain¬ 
ing  a  few  seeds  which  had  been  placed  there  beside  the  dead  by  the 
heathen  friends  who  had  burnt  them,  perhaps,  1,500  or  1,700  years  be¬ 
fore.  These  seed  were  carefully  sowed  by  those  who  found  them,  and 
what  do  you  think  was  seen  to  spring  up  from  this  dust  of  seed  ? — 
beautiful  sunflowers,  blue  corrflowers,  and  clover,  bearing  blossoms  as 
bright  and  sweet  as  those  which  are  woven  into  wreaths  by  the  merry 
children  now  playing  in  our  fields.. 

Some  years  ago,  a  vase,  hermetically  sealed,  was  found  in  a  mummy 
pit  in  Egypt  by  the  English  traveler,  Wilkinson,  who  sent  it  to  the 
British  Museum.  The  librarian  there,  having  unfortunately  broken  it, 
discovered  in  it  a  few  grains  of  wheat  and  one  or  two  peas,  old,  wrinkled, 
and  as  hard  as  stone.  The  peas  were  planted  carefully  on  the  4th  of 
June,  1844,  and  at  the  end  of  thirty  days,  these  old  seeds  were  seen  to 
spring  up  into  new  life.  They  had  been  buried  probably  about  3,000 
years°ago,  perhaps  in  the  time  of  Moses,  and  had  slept  all  that  long 
time,  apparently  dead,  yet  still  living,  in  the  dust  of  the  tomb. 

Is  not  the  springing  of  the  seed  an  emblem  of  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead?  Accordingly  it  is  mentioned  by  the  Apostle  Paul  in  Cor.  i: 
xv.,  where,  from  the  springing  of  the  seed,  he  explains  the  doctrine  of 
the  resurrection  in  life. 


PIETY  AMONG  WOMEN. 


“  There  are,”  says  Kev.  Wm.  Jay,  (by  way  of  accounting  for  the  fact 
that  there  are  more  professing  Christians  among  women  than  men,)  “in 
the  case  of  women,  circumstances  that  materially  befriend  and  promote 
devotion.  Their  sphere  of  action  is  less  exposed  to  temptation ;  their 
natural  susceptibility  is  greater ;  they  are  under  more  habitual  restraints ; 
they  are  called  to  exercise  more  self-denial ;  and  the  vicissitudes  through 
which  they  pass,  and  the  perils  they  may  endure,  are  adapted  to  awaken 
dependence  upon  God. 


THE  MAN  AND  HIS  LEDGER. 


Tare  and  tret ; 
Gross  and  net, 


Thus  each  day 
Wears  away, 


Box  and  hogsheads,  dry  and  wet : 


Ready  made, 

Of  every  grade, 


And  his  hair  is  turning  gray  ! 
He  nightly  looks 
O’er  his  books, 


Wholesale,  retail — will  you  trade  ? 


Counts  his  gains  and  bolts  his  locks. 


Goods  for  sale, 
R-oll  or  bale, 


Bye  and  bye 
He  must  die — 


Ell  or  quarter,  yard  or  nail ; 
Every  die — 

Will  you  buy? 


But  the  Ledger  book  on  high, 
Will  unfold, 

How  he  sold — 


None  can  sell  as  cheap  as  I  ! 


How  he  got  and  used  his  gold. 
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Hymns  and  Choirs  :  Or,  the  matter  and 
the  manner  of  the  service  of  Song  in  the 
house  of  the  Lord.  By  Austin  Phelps 
and  Edward  A.  Park,  Professors  at 
Andover,  and  Daniel  L.  Furber,  Pas¬ 
tor  at  Newton.  Andover  :  Warren 
F.  Draper,  1860,  pp.  425. 

The  learned  authors  of  this  work  are 
also  the  compilers  of  the  “Sabbath 
Hymn  Book,”  published  several  years 
ago  for  use  in  congregational  churches. 
They  here  give  the  results  of  their 
hymnological  studies  which  extended 
over  some  years.  These  “results  ”  are 
valuable  and  the  religious  public  will 
gain  much  from  their  publication.  The 
work  is  divided  into  three  parts :  the 
first  by  Prof.  Phelps  on  “  Hymnology 
and  expression  of  Religious  Life  the 
second  by  Prof.  Park  on  “  The  Text  of 
Hymns  the  third  by  Pastor  Furber,  ! 
on  “  The  dignity  and  the  methods  of 
worship  in  Song.”  This  interesting  vol¬ 
ume  embodies  more  hymnological  mat¬ 
ter  than  we  have  elsewhere  found  in  the 
English  language.  Not  only  those  who 
take  a  special  interest  in  Hymnological 
studies,  but  all  pastors  and  leaders  of 
choirs  as  well  as  private  Christians 
should  read  this  excellent  book.  Why 
do  not  the  authors,  who  have  evidently 
gone  over  the  field,  in  addition  to  this 
result  of  their  labors,  now  give  to  the 
Christian  public  a  complete  tiiesarus 
of  English  Hymns  after  the  manner  of 
similar  works  in  the  German  language. 
Such  a  work  is  much  needed,  and  who¬ 
ever  accomplishes  the  task  will  deserve, 
and  receive,  the  thanks  of  thousands  of 
Christians.  The  book  before  us  is  beau¬ 
tifully  gotten  up  by  the  Andover  pub¬ 
lishers  ;  and  we  have  not  for  a  long 
time  enjoyed  so  rich  a  literary  treat,  as 
that  furnished  us  by  the  reading  of 
“  Hymns  and  Choirs.”  Many,  many 
things  have  we  learned  about  our  fa¬ 
miliar  and  beloved  old  Hymns  which  we 1 


knew  not  before.  Thanks  to  the  authors 
for  this  pleasant  and  interesting  book. 


Hymns  and  Charts,  with  Offices  of 
Devotion  :  for  use  in  Sunday-Schools* 
&c.  Published  by  St.  John’s  Church, 
Lebanon,  Pa.,  1861. 

This  Hymn  Book  contains,  I,  three 
forms  of  Prayer  for  opening  and  closing 
Sunday-Schools,  and  is  also  adapted  to 
week-schools ;  II,  about  210  hymns ; 
III,  more  than  thirty  Psalms,  in  the 
language  of  scripture,  arranged  as 
charts,  with  the  music.  The  hymns 
have  been  selected  on  hymnological 
principles  indicated  in  the  article  on 
“  Hymnology,”  found  in  our  present 
numbers,  which  forms  the  introduction 
to  the  Book,  and  to  which  the  reader  is 
referred.  It  is  proposed  to  furnish  the 
Book  to  Sunday  Schools  on  very  low 
terms  by  the  dozen  or  hundred.  Ad¬ 
dress  the  “  Secretary  of  St.  John’s  Sun¬ 
day-School,  Lebanon,  Pa.,”  or  “Editor 
of  the  Guardian,  Lebanon,  Pa.” 


The  Independent  :  Published  Weekly 
at  $2  per  annum  in  advance,  by 
Joseph  R.  Richards,  No.  5  Beekman 
street,  New  York. 

This  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
ably  edited  religious  papers  in  the  land. 
Its  stand  point  is  that  of  the  Congrega¬ 
tional  churches  in  the  United  States. 


Our  readers  no  doubt  noticed 
that  the  last  several  numbers  of  the 
Guardian  have  been  issued  later  in  the 
month  than  usual.  This  is  owing  to 
the  patriotic  fact  that  a  number  of  “the 
boys  ”  in  the  printing  office  have  dropped 
the  compositor’s  stick,  taken  the  musket 
and  sword,  and  are  off  to  the  wars. 


EXPRESS, 


The  Daily  Evening  Express,  published  every  evening  (except 
Sundavs),  is  printed  with  new  and  plain  type  on  tine  paper,  each  num¬ 
ber  containing  twenty-four  columns ,  embracing  a  good  \  AllIETi  of 
MISCELLANEOUS  HEADING,  full  and  accurate  special  reports  of 
all  LOCAL  INTELLIGENCE  transpiring  up  to  the  hour  of  going  to 
Dress  \  LL  IMPORTANT  NEWS  received  each  day  by  mail,  with 
accurate  TELEGRAPHIC  REPORTS  OF  THE  LATEST  NEWS 

from  all  parts  of  the  country.  r  r 

One  of  its  most  valuable  features  to  the  Farmer,  Dealer  and  Man  of 

Business,  is  the  DAILY  TELEGRAPHIC  REPORTS  OF  THE 
MARKETS  in  New  YY>rk,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  including  the 
Stock  Markets.  The  Evening  Express  was  the  first  paper  in  Lan¬ 
caster  to  telegraph  these  reports,  which  are  alone  worth  more  than  the 
price  of  the  paper  to  those  interested  in  the  Markets. 

TERMS  OF  THE  DAILY: 


One  Copy,  one  year ,  .. 
“.  ..“...eight  months 
“....“...four  months. . 


$3.00 
.  2  00 
.  1.00 


THE  SATURDAY  EVENING  EXPRESS 

Is  published  every  Saturday,  with  plain  type  on  good  paper,  each  num¬ 
ber  containing  thirty  two  large  columns,  embracing  the  choice  Selec¬ 
tions,  Editorials,  Local  and  General  News,  together  with  the  latest 
Telegraphic  Reports,  received  for  the  Daily  up  to  Friday  e\ euing— - 
the  Reports  of  the  Markets,  being  thus  one  day  later  than  those  pub¬ 
lished  by  any  other  weekly  in  the  city. 

THE  TERMS  IN  ADVANCE  ARE : 

One  Copy,  eight  months, . 50 

.one  year, .  „00 

.sixteen  months, . 

The  Publishers  confidently  challenge  a  comparison  of  the  Daily  and 
Weekly  Express  with  any  other  local  papers  published  at  the  same 
rates,  and  they  will  ask  no  one  to  continue  his  subscription  unless  he  is 
satisfied  that  he  receives  a  full  equivalent  for  his  money. 

Igp Address  PEARSOL  &  GEIST,  Publishers. 
Office,  South  Queen-st,,  a  few  doors  below  Centre  Square. 
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MONTHLY  MAGAZINE, 


DEVOTED  TO  THE  SOCIAL,  LITERARY  AND  RELIGIOUS  INTERESTS 

OF  YOUNG  MEN  AND  LADIES. 


EDITED  BY  REV.  II.  HARBAIIGH  ,  !>.  D. 


The  Guardian  has  a  sufficient  history  to  establish  its  character,  and  to  be  known  by 
its  fruits.  In  its  principles,  purposes  and  general  spirit,  we  have  no  changes  to  pro¬ 
pose  Truth  and  Right  are  unchangeable — error  and  wrong  are  always  the  same.  It, 
will  remain  under  the  editorial  management  of  its  founder,  Rev.  H.  Harbaugh,  D.  D. 
whose  name  of  itself  the  publishers  regard  as  the  most  satisfactory  guarantee  of  the 
high  tone  and  general  interest  which  characterizes  this  family  magazine. 

In  commencing  a  new  year,  we  design  making  various  improvements  in  the  typogra¬ 
phy  of  the  work,  which  will  make  it  still  more  attractive.  The  January  number  will 
be  printed  on  new  and  beautiful  type,  and  fine  white  paper,  with  a  new  and  neat  orna¬ 
mental  cover,  and  embellished  with  a  beautiful  emblematic  steel  engraving.  In  a  word, 
we  are  determined  to  make  the  Guardian  one  of  the  handsomest,  as  it  has  always  been 
one  of  tbe  best  and  cheapest  family  magazines  in  the  country. 

This  Magazine  will  be,  as  heretofore,  devoted  to  the  highest  interests  of  the  young, 
at  the  most  solemn  and  interesting  period  of  their  life.  It  will  offer  its  friendly  coun¬ 
sels  to  them  in  an  earnest  though  free  and  cheerful  way.  It  will  solemnly  seek  to  warn 
them  against  the  wrong,  and  affectionately  allure  them  to  the  right.  The  Editor  will 
endeavor  to  make  its  contents  true,  pure,  fresh,  and  healthy  as  the  morning  of  life.  It 
will  particularly  urge  self-culture  and  early  piety  as  of  the  highest  importance  and  cul¬ 
tivate  the  home-feeling  as  a  sacred  element  in  social  purity  and  peace.  It  will  seek 
to  move  in  the  element  of  its  motto  :  “  Life — Light — Love.” 

The  Guardian  has  no  denominational  or  party  bias.  It  interferes  not  with  contro¬ 
versies  either  in  Church  or  State.  It  is  its  ambition  to  take  the  quiet  way  of  peace 
and  love.  It  would  turn  the  attention  of  its  readers  to  that  first  and  greatest  of  duties, 
the  cultivation  of  the  heart,  mind,  social  feelings  and  pious  affections.  It  will  have 
its  reward  if  it  can  be  the  means  of  making  Hearts  better,  Homes  happier,  and  Heaven 
surer.  The  evidence  that  it  has  in  a  degree  done  this,  which  the  experience  of  years 
has  furnished,  is  more  precious  to  us  than  gain  or  gold.  Cheerfully,  hopefully,  and 
believingly  we  look  into  the  future  as  we  take  our  pilgrim-staff  in  hand  to  travel  another 
year. 

The  Guardian  contains  thirty-two  pages  monthly,  making  a  handsome  volume  of 
three  hundred  and  eighty-four  pages  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Pastors  who  receive  this  Prospectus  are  requested  to  hand  it  to  some  active  member 
of  the  church,  -who  will  procure  subscribers  for  The  Guardian.  If  ten  subscribers  are 
obtained,  we  will  send  one  copy  to  the  person  obtaining  them  and  one  to  the  pastor 
gratis.  Specimen  numbers  sent  when  requested. 

We  respectfully  ask  all  Young  Men  and  Ladies  to  aid  us  in  increasing  our  circula¬ 
tion.  It  will  be  an  easy  thing  for  them  to  raise  a  club  amoDg  their  companions. 

Postmasters  are  requested  to  act  as  our  agents,  to  whom  we  will  allow  the  usual 
der  centage.  Specimen  numbers  sent  when  requested. 

TERMS— ONLY  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR— IN  ADVANCE 

Any  ohe  who  sends  us  five  subscribers  with  $5  cash,  will  receive  one  copy  for  one 
year,  gratis.  Thirteen  copies  will  be  sent  for  $10 ;  twenty-seven  copies  for  $20. 

Address  PEARSOL  &  GEIST,  Publishers. 

Express  Building,  15  South  Queen-st.,  Lancaster, Pa. 
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JESUS  A  ND  THE  BIBLE. 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


M  v 

The  Bible  is  The  Book — the  everlasting  Testament  or  Covenant  of 
God.  If  it  be  asked  more  nearly  what  is  its  substance — what  are  its 
contents  ? — a  thousand  answers  will  be  at  once  returned.  One  will 
answer — It  is  a  book  of  “cunningly  devised  fables,”  gotten  up  by  im¬ 
postors  ;  another  replies — It  is  a  collection  of  myths,  which  originated 
in  the  childhood  of  nations,  and  have  gradually  assumed  the  earnest 
reality  and  solemnity  of  facts  ;  another  will  say — It  is  the  work  of  wise 
men,  written  as  a  commentary  on,  and  a  confirmation  of,  natural  religion  ; 
another — It  is  a  system  of  divine  revelation,  containing  instructions  and 
motives  to  a  moral  life  ;  another — It  is  a  book  of  laws,  histories,  doc¬ 
trines  and  promises,  intended  as  guides  to  heaven  ;  having  all  its  influ¬ 
ence  from  its  adaptation  to  move  the  minds  and  motives  of  men. 

Even  when  it  is  agreed  upon  that  its  contents  are  truth,  there  are  still 
a  thousand  answers  to  the  question,  What  is  the  truth  which  it  contains  ? 
One  will  have  its  truths  measured  and  moulded  by  the  truths  of  science  ; 
another,  by  reason  ;  another,  by  common  natural  sense  ;  another,  by 
natural  instincts  and  feelings ;  another,  by  any  and  every  individual 
mind. 

It  comes,  therefore,  as  a  very  important  practical  question  to  us — 
what  is  the  Bible  ?  What  is  it  independent  of,  and  over — all  science, 
reason,  opinion,  or  the  judgments  of  men  ?  What  is  it  absolutely  in 
itself — as  it  comes  to  us,  not  to  be  measured  and  moulded  by  our  minds 
and  hearts,  but  to  measure  and  mould  them  ;  challenging  our  attention 
and  reverence — as  it  comes  to  all  men,  wise  and  foolish,  high  and  low, 
good  and  bad,  as  a  power  over  them  ?  What  is  it,  as  it  knocks  at  the 
gate  of  the  palace,  the  door  of  the  beggar’s  hut,  the  portals  of  science, 
the  cabin  of  the  slave,  the  cell  of  the  prisoner — alike  and  the  same  to 
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Jesus  and  the  Bible. 
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all  ?  What  do  we  desire  to  say  it  is  in  itself,  as  we  seek  to  place  it  in 
every  family,  in  every  hand  and  in  every  heart  ?  “  The  truth  as  it  is  in 

Jesus” 

As  it  is  in  my  science  ?  USTo,  beyond  that. 

As  it  is  in  my  reason  and  sense  ?  No,  beyond  that. 

As  it  is  in  my  views  and  desires  ?  No,  beyond  that. 

As  it  is  in  my  age  and  country  ?  No,  deeper  still. 

No,  no — before  and  above,  and  over  all  these — the  truth  as  it  is  in 
Jesus — from  Him,  by  Him,  through  Him  and  to  Him. 

We  may  have  and  give  the  truth  as  it  is  in  science,  systems,  sects, — 
as  it  is  in  history,  traditions,  interpretations — as  it  is  in  letters,  verses, 
chapters — as  it  is  in  packs  of  paper  and  parchment — as  it  is  in  pulpits, 
in  sermons,  in  Sabbath  Schools,  in  families,  in  book  cases,  on  parlor 
tables — in  leather,  satin  or  gold — we  may  have  it  in  all  these  ways  and 
give  it  in  all  these  ways,  to  all,  and  yet  we  may  have  and  may  have 
given,  what  remains  nothing  but  a  sounding  brass  and  tinkling  cymbal. 

“  Ye  have  not  so  learned  Christ ;  if  so  be  that  ye  have  heard  Him, 
and  have  been  taught  by  Him  as  the  truth  is  in  Jesus.”  If  we  will 
know  its  contents,  we  must  learn  it  in  Him  and  from  Him. 

Jesus  is  the  source  and  centre  of  all  truth.  As  the  leaves,  blossoms, 
fruit,  twigs,  branches  and  trunk  of  a  tree  must  be  traced  back  to  the 
germ  in  the  seed,  so  must  all  that  the  Bible  reveals  be  traced  to  its  cen¬ 
tre  and  source  in  Jesus.  “  I  am  the  truth.  ”  In  him  are  hid  all  the 
treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge. 

There  was  no  truth  before  Him. 

In  the  beginning,  before  all  worlds  and  beings,  was  already  the  Word. 
That  Word  was  with  God,  and  that  same  word  was  made  flesh,  and 
dwelt  among  men,  full  of  grace  and  truth. 

The  revelations  of  the  Old  Testament  were  in  and  from  Jesus.  “Be¬ 
fore  Abraham  was  I  am.’7  The  truth  was  by  Moses,  by  David,  by  Solo¬ 
mon,  and  by  the  Prophets,  but  not  in  them.  The  holy  men  of  old,  who 
spake  in  God’s  name,  themselves  did  not  even  always  understand  what 
they  spake,  for  they  searched  diligently  “  what  manner  of  time  the  Spirit 
of  Christ,  which  was  in  them  did  signify.”  In  Christ  was  the  truth 
absolutely,  as  source,  in  them  only  relatively,  as  channels  and  reflectors. 

As  all  the  Old  Testament  truth  goes  out  from  Him,  so  it  shows  back 
to  Him.  He  is  in  it  what  a  life  is  in  a  tree  ;  take  Him  out,  and  all  is  a 
dead  skeleton  that  can  utter  no  meaning.  He  that  has  not  found  Jesus 
in  fhe  Old  Testament,  has  not  the  key  of  any  of  its  truths.  In  his  case, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Jews,  the  veil  remains  untaken  away  when  he  reads 
it,  “which  veil  is  done  away  in  Christ.” 

There  is  no  truth  separate  from  Him. 

“  I  am  the  light  of  the  world.”  He  is  the  sun.  All  other  bodies  are 
dark.  He  only  hath  light  in  Himself.  What  seems  to  be  light  in  the 
Pagan  world  and  in  the  minds  of  natural  men,  is  only  reflected  light. 
In  Him  is  its  home.  As  in  the'  natural  world  no  body  shines  unless  it 
is  first  shone  upon  ;  so  in  the  spiritual  world  there  is  no  truth  except  in 
the  presence,  power  and  light  of  Him  who  alone  is  the  truth.  All  truth 
is  hid  in  Him — hid  from  the  wise  and  prudent — hid  until  it  is  by  Him 
revealed  to  such  as  receive  it  as  little  children — revealed  in  Him — to  no 
one  separate  from  Him. 
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Since  the  Saviour’s  incarnation,  there  is  no  truth  that  is  not  in  Him. 
Even  the  Holy  Spirit  has  no  new  revelations  to  make,  though  He  is  the 
Spirit  of  truth.  He  shall  only  “lead  into  truth.”  “He shall  not  speak 
of  Himself;  but  whatsoever  he  shall  hear,  that  shall  He  speak.”  “  He 
shall  take  of  mine  and  show  it  unto  you.”  “  He  shall  teach  you  all 
things,  and  bring  all  things  unto  your  remembrance,  whatsoever  I  have 
said  unto  you.”  The  truth  is  only  in  Jesus.  He  that  supposes  himself 
to  have  learned  any  truth  from  the  Spirit  which  he  has  not  before  learn¬ 
ed  from  Jesus,  deceives  himself  by  a  fancy. 

The  more  closely  we  examine  the  Sacred  Volume,  the  more  will  we 
find  that  all  its  contents  are  truth  in  Jesus,  and  that  they  have  no  value 
to  us  or  to  the  world,  except  as  they  are  so  received,  understood  and 
given.  All  its  laws  are  the  divine  will  in  Jesus — “  in  the  hands  of  a 
Mediator.”  By  Him  the  moral  law  was  given — “in  the  hands  of  a 
Mediator” — by  Him  completed — in  Him  fulfilled.  The  law  on  tables 
of  stone,  as  an  outward  rule,  is  an  abstraction,  a  dispensation  of  death. 
It  was  never  intended  to  be  complete  in  that  form.  It  was  to  be  taken 
up  in  Christ,  and  to  be  made  a  living  law  in  Him  ;  to  be  in  Him  fulfilled. 
In  Him  alone  is  the  letter  of  the  law  filled  out  with  its  proper  life  and 
spirit.  It  is  only  in  Christ  Jesus  that  it  is  “a  law  of  life” — a  living 
law.  f . 

It  is  only  in  Jesus  that  the  law  becomes  a  true  law  to  saints.  In 
union  with  Him,  the  law  is  put  into  their  minds,  and  written  upon  their 
hearts.  Thus,  as  John  teaches,  the  law  becomes  a  new  law,  and  yet  it 
is  the  old,  still — it  becomes  new,  in  that  it  has  attained  its  true  position, 
relation,  and  power  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  in  those  who  are  one  with 
Him  in  a  new  life. 

So,  the  ceremonial  law  is  only  true  in  Jesus.  To  Him  it  points — 
Him  it  typifies — in  Him  it  ends.  It  would,  indeed,  be  a  shadow,  if  He 
were  not  seen  as  its  substance.  In  Jesus,  what  seems  to  our  natural 
sense  trivial,  in  the  ceremonials  of  the  Old  Testament,  acquires  a  mo¬ 
mentous,  sublime  and  solemn  meaning.  He  is  the  Sun,  in  the  presence 
of  which  all  the  Jewish  ceremonials  appear  in  glorious  light. 

It  is  the  same  with  the  Judicial  law  of  the  Jews.  It  was  the  disci¬ 
pline  of  the  nation  for  a  coming  Christ.  It  was  a  school-master  to  frame 
and  turn  the  national  feeling  to  Him  as  its  centre  and  soul.  By  it  the 
tribes  were  all  bound  together  unto  the  hope  of  Israel.  He  is  the 
Shiloh  of  Judah — the  central  tribe,  to  whose  hand  alone  the  scepti’9  at 
last  belongs,  and  to  whom  the  gathering  together  of  the  people  shall  be. 
To  Him  shall  the  nations  bow  as  once  did  all  the  sheaves  of  his  brethren 
to  Joseph’s  sheaf. 

As  to  prophecies — “  Of  Him  gave  all  the  prophets  witness.”  What¬ 
ever  may  be  their  nearer  meaning,  and  their  earlier  fulfilments  in  the 
events  of  nations,  yet  these  become  themselves  again  prophetic  symbols, 
whose  end  and  meaning  is  in  Jesus.  “The  testimony  of  Jesus  is  the 
spirit  of  prophecy.”  All  prophecy  finds  its  meaning  in  the  spirit  and 
position  of  John  the  Baptist,  crying  I  am  not  he,  but  “Behold  the 
Lamb  of  God !” 

If  we  examine  the  history  of  the  Sacred  Volume,  we  find  that  it  also 
finds  its  full  and  final  meaning  in  Jesus.  What  is  it  but  the  account  of 
men  who  sought  Him,  who  had  found  Him,  or  who  hated  Him.  All  the 
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occurrences  of  sacred  History  are  but  the  movings  and  activities  of  that 
divine  and  gracious  will  which  has  its  most  central,  and  its  greatest 
manifestation  in  Jesus. 

If  now  we  follow  down  the  stream  of  time,  and  of  history,  and  notice 
how  the  true  contents  of  the  Bible  have  deen  unfolded  in  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  the  Church,  we  shall  see  that  all  doctrines  grow  out  of,  and  show 
back  to  Jesus.  As  He  stood  in  the  midst  of  the  Seven  Golden  Candle¬ 
sticks,  so  He  stands  in  the  centre  of  all  faith,  illuminating  all  by  His 
own  light,  and  animating  all  by  His  own  life.  As  a  branch  cut  from  a 
tree  is  dead,  so  all  truth,  all  doctrine  and  all  faith  is  dead,  except  in 
Jesus.  In  Him  is  the  vigor  of  eternal  life — in  Him  truth  is  as  fresh 
water  from  the  fountain — in  Him  the  truth  is  life,  and  that  life  is  the 
light  of  men. 

The  apostles  laid  down  the  broad  principle  that  union  with  Christ 
must  precede  the  right  apprehension  of  the  truth,  which  is  the  same  as 
to  say,  it  is  only  truth  in  Him.  “  The  natural  man  receiveth  not  the 
things  of  the  spirit  of  God ;  for  they  are  foolishness  unto  him  ;  neither 
can  he  know  them,  because  they  are  spiritually  discerned.”  To  such, 
there  is  a  veil  over  the  scripture  ;  and  besides,  their  eyes  are  not  opened 
to  see  the  wonders  of  His  holy  law. 

The  Bible  is  not  the  same  to  all.  It  is  not  to  the  sinner  what  it  is  to 
the  saint.  It  does  not  reveal  the  same  truth  to  the  carnal  as  it  does  to 
the  renewed  heart.  They  see  the  same  words  and  sentences  ;  but  to  the 
one,  its  truths  are  but  the  reflections  of  a  natural  heart ,  while  to  the 
other  it  is  the  truth  in  Jesus. 

The  Bible  can  only  do  its  work  of  revealing  truth  in  a  living  union 
wuth  Jesus.  Proceeding  from  Him,  and  so  apprehended  by  faith,  His 
words  are  spirit  and  life.  Only  the  heart  which  is  in  living  sympathy 
with  Him,  truly  possesses  the  treasures  of  the  Bible. 

There  is  something  in  Christianity  which  precedes  the  Bible.  It  is 
Jesus.  He  is  before  all  truth,  and  all  truth  is  in  Him,  and  from  Him. 

When  he  appeared  there  was  no  New  Testament — it  all  fell  gradually 
from  His  lips — it  all  proceeded  from  Him.  None  of  it  was  written  be¬ 
fore  His  death — some  of  it  not  till  near  a  century  after  His  incarnation. 
It  existed  in  a  living  form,  in  living  regenerated  hearts.  The  word  in 
them,  and  they  in  Christ.  Thus  it  was,  even  when  it  was  not  yet  writ¬ 
ten,  the  truth  in  Jesus. 

It  was  afterwards  recorded  by  them  as  the  outward  expression  of  the 
truth  as  it  was  in  Jesus;  while  it  was  still  published  and  perpetuated  in 
living  hearts.  On  the  parchment  it  was  the  letter,  in  the  hearts  of  the 
saints  it  was  spirit  and  life.  It  was  not  the  truth  as  it  was  on  the 
parchment,  but  the  truth  as  it  was  in  the  new  life  of  saints,  and  through 
them  traced  back  to  Jesus,  that  had  power,  and  was  the  deepest  mani¬ 
festation  of  truth. 

Oh,  how  many  have  the  truth  as  it  is  on  paper,  who  have  never  felt 
the  least  power  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  How  many  have  never 
been  brought  into  such  union  with  Christ,  as  to  find  and  feel,  that  the 
Bible  is  the  representative  of  anything  beyond  what  the  natural  eye, 
and  the  natural  heart,  can  perceive.  How  many  there  are  who  have 
never  yet  learned  the  secret  of  the  Lord  as  it  is  with  them  that  fear 
Him,  to  whom  alone  He  will  show  His  covenant. 
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The  seed  of  the  word  must  have  a  soil — that  soil  is  Christ,  formed  in 
the  heart,  the  hope  of  glory.  The  Saviour’s  parable  teaches  us  that  the 
ground  must  be  prepared  for  seed.  It  must  fall  into  good  ground. 
The  grain  of  wheat  accidentally  wrapped  up  with  an  Egyptian  Mummy, 
will  be  there  for  thousands  of  years,  manifesting  no  power  of  growth  or 
increase.  The  word  of  God  may  be  in  the  houses,  hands,  brains,  memo¬ 
ries  of  men,  but  it  is  truth  there ,  not  in  Jesus.  It  is  out  of  its  soil.  It 
is  in  stony  places,  by  the  road  side,  on  the  rock,  and  there  it  remains 
alone. 

This  accounts  for  the  fact  that  the  holiest  men,  not  the  most  learned, 
have  always  entered  most  deeply  into  the  divine  word.  Piety,  faith, 
have  always  been  the  true  interpreters  of  the  Holy  volume.  “  If  any 
man  shall  do  His  will,  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine,  whether  it  be  of 
God.”  “ 1  thank  thee,  0  Father,  Lord  of  Heaven  and  earth,  thou  hast 
hid  these  things  from  the  wise  and  prudent,  and  hast  revealed  them  unto 
babes.” 

This  accounts  for  the  fact  that  the  Church  is  zealous  in  circulating 
the  Bible  in  proportion  as  it  is  under  the  true  power  of  the  life  of  Jesus, 
the  Head. 

True  love  and  zeal  will  only  give  to  others  what  it  has  learned  to  un¬ 
derstand  and  value  itself.  Those  ages  and  countries,  in  which  the 
deepest  piety  has  prevailed,  have  also  done  most  to  spread  truth.  They 
felt  the  truth,  not  as  it  existed  in  volumes,  stored  away  as  a  literary 
curiosity,  but  as  it  was  in  Jesus.  To  them  it  had  come,  and  by  them  it 
was  circulated,  with  the  energy  and  vigor  of  that  eternal  life  of  which 
it  was  the  offspring — as  the  living  will  of  Jesus. 

In  the  first  ages,  when  the  Church  felt  the  vigor  of  its  youth  running 
through  all  its  veins,  it  held  forth  the  word  of  life  with  the  steady  en¬ 
ergy,  and  holy  defiance  of  a  martyr’s  zeal  and  love.  Later,  when 
[Northern  barbarism,  and  Southern  effeminacy,  combined  with  the  co¬ 
lossal  powers  of  existing  paganism,  poured  in  upon  the  bosom  of  the 
Church,  it  was  as  when  a  strong  man  is  crushed  by  heavy  pressure. 
With  wounded  hands  the  word  of  life  was  held  forth  in  weakness.  The 
inward  life  beat  but  feebly  through  the  dark,  dead  mass. 

But  time  brought  forth  triumph  ;  and  new  life  gave  new  impulse  to 
the  spread  of  truth.  Jesus  appeared  anew,  and  the  truth  appeared  in 
Him  with  the  energy  of  a  life  that  beats  direct  from  the  heart. 

In  the  ages  to  which  we  refer,  when  on  account  of  the  heavy  mass  of 
unpenetrated,  unsanctified,  and  unappropriated  powers  which  had  fallen 
in  upon  the  bosom  of  the  Church,  anything  short  of  the  direct  exercise 
of  authority,  and  the  application  of  external  power,  seemed  too  slow  a 
process  to  meet  the  threatening  emergency — the  offices  of  Jesus  in  the 
Church  were  gradually  reversed.  Instead  of  following  the  order  of  the 
commission  which  is  to  teach,  baptize,  rule;  the  first  was  gradually  ne¬ 
glected,  while  the  last  two  became  prominent,  and  the  very  last  most  of 
all.  Instead  of  Prophet,  Priest,  and  King,  it  was  King,  Priest, 
Prophet.  The  pulpit  with  its  prophetic  voice  became  comparatively 
silent,  consecpiently  the  altar  grew  dark,  and  authority  reigned  in  the 
exercise  of  blind  and  fearful  powers.  Religion  became  more  an  out¬ 
ward  than  an  inward  power — rather  an  exhibition  to  the  sense ;  than  a 
light  to  faith.  Because  the  Prophet  was  silent,  the  Priest  grew  super- 
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stitious,  and  the  King  arrogant  and  arbitrary.  In  that  age  religion 
culminated  in  power — power  that  lacked  light ;  and  on  this  account 
left  chaotic  and  lifeless,  all  that  lay  beneath  it. 

Jesus,  and  the  truth  in  Him,  were  still  in  the  Church.  His  promise, 
u  Lo,  I  am  with  you,”  was  not  forgotten  !  Cast  down,  but  not  destroyed  ! 
History  gathered  strength.  A  better  age  began  to  dawn — better  as  it 
was  later.  Thus  does  the  stream  gather  new  power  farther  on  its  way. 

The  age  that  came  did  not  create  a  new  Christianity  or  a  new  history, 
but  restored  the  order  of  its  Factors.  It  is  the  honor  and  glory,  as  it 
is  the  justification  of  the  Reformation,  that  it  restored  the  order  of 
Christ’s  offices  to  their  original,  true,  and  divine  order — Prophet,  Priest 
and  King.  It  ignored  neither — it  retained  the  pulpit,  the  altar,  the 
government,  in  the  Church — it  proclaimed  the  truth,  offered  the  sacri¬ 
fice,  and  administered  the  law ;  but  all  this  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  who  was  a 
Prophet  before  He  was  a  sacrifice,  and  who  only  sat  at  the  right  hand 
of  power,  after  He  had  fulfilled  both  the  offices  that  preceded  this  ;  and 
who,  even  now  that  He  reigns  as  King,  does  still  not  cease  to  be  the 
Prophet  and  Priest  of  the  Church.  We  have  this  confidence,  that  he 
who  comes  to  the  Prophet  and  hears  Him,  as  he  speaks  the  truth  in 
Jesus,- will  not  refuse  to  come  to  the  altar  and  seek  the  Priest’s  inter¬ 
cessions,  uniting  his  own  with  His,  and  then  submit  to  the  King  to  be 
ruled  in  heart  and  life  by  His  holy  laws. 

This  testimony  of  the  better  age  in  favor  of  the  restoration  of  the 
Prophetic  voice  in  the  Church,  has  not  failed  to  exert  a  silent  influence 
even  upon  that  branch  of  the  Church  which  still  holds  to  the  reversed 
order  of  Christ’s  offices  as  it  existed  in  the  preceding  age.  This  is 
strikingly  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  since  the  Reformation  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  has  felt  itself  moved  by  the  pressure  of  this  testimony 
to  lay  hold,  to  some  extent,  of  the  work  of  circulating  the  Holy  Scrip¬ 
tures.  One  example  must  suffice. 

Dr.  Levander  Yan  Est,  Roman  Catholic  Professor  and  Pastor  at 
Marburg,  in  1811  translated  the  New  Testament  into  German.  This 
translation,  which  is  pronounced  by  learned  Protestants  an  excellent 
one,  received  the  approbation  of  no  less  than  thirteen  of  the  highest 
ecclesiastical  dignitaries  of  Europe  in  the  Catholic  Church,  and  is  by 
them  recommended  to  be  used  in  schools,  families,  and  by  private  Chris¬ 
tians.  It  is  published  with  a  most  excellent  introduction  of  more  than 
forty  pages,  in  which  the  general  reading  of  the  Scriptures  by  Christians 
is  advocated  with  astonishing  clearness,  decision  and  force.  Quotations 
are  produced,  long  and  short,  from  no  less  than  fifty-four  Fathers, 
Bishops,  Popes,  Cardinals,  and  other  dignitaries,  from  Clemens  and 
Ignatius  down  to  Pius  the  YI,  born  1111,  and  the  Pastoral  letter  of  a 
Salsburger  Bishop,  1782,  advocating  the  right  and  the  necessity  of  the 
general  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Of  this  translation  of  the  truth 
as  it  is  in  Jesus,  the  astonishing  number  of  456,870  copies  were  circula¬ 
ted  in  less  than  five  years  after  its  publication  !  Such  was  the  desire 
for  the  Word  of  Life,  created  in  the  minds  of  the  people  by  that  move¬ 
ment  which  asked  for  the  restoration  of  the  prophetic  voice  in  the 
church.  Such  is  the  deep  sense  of  the  Church,  whenever  it  comes  to 
express  itself,  of  the  truth,  that  piety,  like  plants,  cannot  flourish,  grow 
beautiful,  bloom,  and  bear  fruit,  except  in  the  free  light  of  heaven. 
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Every  age  and  country  characterized  by  living  and  growing  piety  is 
also  marked  by  a  zeal  for  the  diffusion  of  the  Word  of  Life.  As  in  the 
natural  world,  in  that  period  of  the  year  when  growth  and  life  begin  to 
teem  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  the  sun  begins  to  rise  higher  and  to 
shed  wider  and  warmer  its  beams  of  light  and  life  ;  so  in  the  Church, 
the  time  when  those  “that  fear  His  name”  begin  to  “grow,”  is  also  the 
time  when  “the  Sun  of  Righteousness  begins  to  rise  with  healing  in  his 
wings.”  When  that  glorious  “  golden  age,”  of  which  the  dreamiugs  of 
earnest  pagan  hearts  in  all  ages  have  been  the  types,  shall  break  in, 
then  also  shall  those  who  wave  their  palms  of  joy  and  victory  from  the 
mountain  of  the  Lord’s  house,  which  is  higher  than  all  hills,  call  to  each 
other  :  “  0,  house  of  Jacob,  come  ye,  and  let  us  walk  in  the  light  of  the 

Lord !” 

That  time  is  not  yet.  Let  us,  meanwhile,  go  forth  in  the  spirit  of 
the  great  commission  :  “  Teach  all  nations.”  Let  us  not  forget,  on  the 

way,  that  only  as  we  are  in  Jesus,  can  we  either  know  or  give  the  truth 
as  it  is  in  Him.  In  union  with  Him,  animated  by  His  life  and  spirit, 
we  may  “lift  the  latch  and  force  the  way,”  into  those  renovating  mys¬ 
teries  of  wisdom  and  knowledge  which  are  in  Him.  In  Him  the  truth, 
which  we  give,  will  not  only  live  in  us,  but  go  forth  from  us  to  others 
with  an  unction  and  perennial  power  which  will  bow  their  spirits,  open 
their  hearts  and  quicken  life  from  the  dead.  Then  shall  the  dark  dead 
letter  grow  radiant  and  live  in  the  presence  and  power  of  the  spirit ;  and 
truth,  which  now  lies  dead,  either  in  the  book  or  the  mind,  will  waken 
to  eternal  life  in  hearts  which  already  begin  to  live  forever,  and  thus 
prove  itself  to  be  absolute  and  eternal  “  as  the  truth  is  in  Jesus.” 


MORNING  SONG. 

Now  backward  the  night's  heavy  curtains  are  rolled, 
While  the  morning  looks  out  from  her  portals  of  gold  ; 

The  dew-spangled  grass,  with  the  birds  and  the  trees, 

Keep  time  to  the  voice  of  the  sweet  scented  breeze; 

And  the  squirrel  comes  down  from  his  snug  little  nest, 

For  his  gambols  and  feasts  there  is  none  to  molest. 

Awake,  little  children,  for  day  is  begun — 

Arise  from  your  slumbers,  come  forth  in  the  sun  ; 

But  first  in  your  chamber  remember  who  kept 
Your  bodies  and  spirits  from  harm  while  you  slept; 

Kneel  down  where  you  slumbered  all  night  in  His  care? 
And  offer  thanksgiving  to  God  with  your  prayer. 

In  the  glow  of  the  sun — by  the  light  of  the  moon — 

When  the  arrow  of  death  fiietk  swiftly  by  noon, 

With  his  love  in  your  hearts  and  his  Word  for  your  guide 
With  his  grace  for  your  shield,  can  no  evil  betide ; 

Come  forth,  then,  with  joy,  and  his  praises  repeat, 

For  his  angels  have  charge  of  the  paths  of  your  feet. 
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THE  EARTH’S  CENTRAL  FIRES. 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


In  Greek  tbe  world  is  called  cosmos,  a  word  which  at  the  same  time 
means  mere  outward  ornament.  There  is  a  peculiar  propriety  in  using 
such  a  word  to  designate  the  earth,  in  view  of  the  theory  generally  held 
by  scientific  men,  that  the  central  part  of  the  earth  is  a  mass  of  liquid 
fire.  Beautifully  ornamented  as  its  surface  is,  by  trees,  herbs,  grass, 
and  flowers,  “the  hollow  ball  on  which  we  live,”  we  are  told,  “contains 
within  itself  the  elements  of  its  own  destruction.  Within  the  outer 
crust — the  cool  temperature  of  which  supports  animal  and  vegetable 
life,  and  solidifies  the  stone,  coal  and  metallic  ores,  so  important  to  our 
well-being — there  exists  a  mass  of  fluid,  igneous  matter.  Some  of  this 
matter  occasionally  escapes  at  the  mouth  of  the  Volcano,  or  makes  its 
presence  felt  by  an  earthquake.  But  neither  the  earthquake  nor  the 
volcano  are  necessary  to  prove  that  fire  exists  in  the  centre  of  the  earth. 
As  we  descend  beneath  the  surface,  the  heat  gradually  and  steadily  in¬ 
creases.  At  a  depth  of  2,480  yards,  water  will  boil ;  lead  melts  at  the 
depth  of  8,400  yards.  There  is  red  heat  at  the  depth  of  seven  miles, 
and  if  we  adopt  the  temperature  as  calculated  from  Morven’s  corrected 
scale  of  Wedgeworth’s  pyrometer,  we  find  that  the  earth  is  fluid  at  the 
depth  of  one  hundred  miles.”  On  so  interesting  a  subject  some  of  our 
readers,  who  may  not  have  the  data  at  hand,  will  be  interested  in  read¬ 
ing  a  brief  statement  of  the  history,  and  present  status  of  this  theory, 
and  the  scientific  grounds  on  which  it  is  predicted.  We  therefore  quote 
the  following  from  the  New  American  Cyclopaedia,  under  the  title, 
“  Central  Heat 

“Since  the  year  1140,  when  the  first  observations  respecting  the  in¬ 
crease  of  heat  encountered  with  the  increased  depth  below  the  surface 
were  made  by  M.  Gensanne  in  the  lead  mines  of  Geromagny  on  the 
upper  Rhine,  abundant  data  have  been  collected  by  scientific  men  in 
different  parts  of  the  world,  establishing  this  as  a  general  fact.  The 
deepest  mines  of  Mexico,  England,  France,  Germany,  and  other  coun¬ 
tries,  and  the  deeper  artesian  wells,  and  the  hot  springs  ascending  from 
still  deeper  sources,  all  lead  to  this  conclusion.  The  volcanic  fires  add 
their  testimony  to  the  existence  of  the  intensely  heated  masses  beneath 
the  crust  of  the  earth,  and  the  vast  extent  of  surface  agitated  when  they 
are  suppressed,  and  relieved  by  their  outlet,  seems  to  indicate  an  almost 
general  diffusion  of  the  liquid  molten  masses  from  which  they  spring. 
Not  only  is  the  heat  found  generally  to  increase  with  the  depth,  but  the 
rate  of  increase  has  in  many  instances  been  determined.  It  is  found  to 
vary  in  different  countries,  in  some  increasing  two  or  three  times  more 
rapidly  than  in  others.  The  average  rate  is  estimated  by  Kupffer  at 
1°  F.  for  every  3T  English  feet;  and  by  Cordier  at  1°  for  every  45  feet. 
These  phenomena,  all  pointing  in  one  direction,  have  led  to  the  conclu- 
ion  that  somewhere  in  the  interior  the  materials  of  the  globe  must  be 
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in  a  state  of  the  most  intense  heat ;  and  calculations  have  been  made 
showing  at  what  depth  the  rocks  must  all  exist  as  liquid  lava,  at  what 
the  temperature  of  melted  iron  would  be  found,  at  what  plantinura 
would  fuse,  and  at  what  various  matters,  solid  at  the  surface,  would  be 
volatilized,  but  for  the  enormous  pressure.  Thus  has  been  established 
the  theory  of  central  heat.  It  is  controverted  by  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  M. 
Poisson,  and  other  eminent  authorities,  on  these  grounds  :  When  sub¬ 
stances,  as  metals,  are  melted,  their  temperature  cannot  be  raised  a  sin¬ 
gle  degree  above  the  point  of  fusion  so  long  as  a  piece  of  the  material 
remains  unmelted.  The  same  principle  is  exemplified  in  the  impossi¬ 
bility  of  raising  water  to  a  higher  temperature  than  32°  F.  so  long  as 
a  fragment  of  ice  remains  in  it.  The  principle  may  be  applied  to  the 
solid  crust  of  the  earth,  which  could  no  more  remain  unchanged,  repos¬ 
ing  upon  the  surface  of  a  fluid  heated  many  times  above  the  temperature 
at  which  its  materials  would  melt,  than  a  stratum  of  ice  of  the  same 
thickness  could  remain  in  the  same  situation  exposed  to  the  same  pro¬ 
portional  difference  of  heat.  The  crust  that  forms  upon  lava  as  it  cools 
cannot  be  instanced  in  disproof  of  this  statement,  for  this  only  forms 
when  the  heat  is  so  much  reduced  that  the  ebullition  has  entirely  ceased  ; 
if  this  be  renewed,  the  crust  soon  disappears  in  the  fluid.  Were  the 
crust  of  the  globe  the  result  of  partial  cooling  from  a  state  of  primitive 
fluidity,  the  whole  planet  must  first  have  cooled  down  to  about  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  incipient  fusion,  and  hence  the  enormous  degrees  of  heat 
supposed  cannot  exist  within  it.  M.  Poisson  1  imagines  that  if  the 
globe  ever  passed  from  a  liquid  to  a  solid  state  by  radiation  of  heat, 
the  central  nucleus  must  have  began  to  cool  and  consolidate  first.’ 
Were  the  central  portion  fluid,  tides  would  be  perceived  in  the  mass, 
sufficient  to  cause  the  surface  to  rise  and  fall  every  6  hours  ;  but  no  such 
fluctuations  are  observed,  even  in  a  crater  like  that  of  Stromboli,  which 
is  supposed  to  connect  with  the  great  central  ocean  of  lava.  The  phe¬ 
nomena  that  have  given  rise  to  the  hypothesis  combated  by  these  views 
do  not  perhaps  require  this  theory  to  account  for  them.  Local  heat  is 
without  question  generated  by  chemical  changes  taking  place  among 
the  materials  beneath  the  surface.  These  give  rise  to  electrical  currents, 
of  the  power  of  which  to  disturb  the  surface  we  can  form  little  idea,  but 
judging  from  their  effects  upon  the  limited  scale  on  which  they  come 
under  our  observation,  it  would  seem  quite  as  philosophical  to  refer  to 
them  the  phenomena  connecting  distant  volcanic  outbreaks  and  earth¬ 
quakes,  as  to  call  in  an  aid  so  entirely  hypothetical  as  that  of  the 
molten  fluidity  of  the  central  portion  of  the  globe.” 

St.  Peter,  in  speaking  of  the  final  dissolution  of  the  earth,  makes  use 
of  language  which  would  seem  to  receive  new  impressiveness  on  the 
supposition  that  this  theory  is  true.  He  says  that  in  the  day  of  the 
Lord  “  the  elements  shall  melt  with  fervent  heat,  the  earth  also  and 
the  works  that  are  therein  shall  be  burned  up.”  Though  this  event 
will  be  an  awful  miracle,  and  is  in  no  way  to  be  regarded  as  being  ac¬ 
complished  by  the  mere  operation  of  natural  causes,  yet  like  all  miracles 
it  will  be  brought  about  by  the  powerful  workings  of  the  supernatural 
in  the  natural,  not  magically  separate  from,  and  independent  of  them. 
The  resources,  so  far  as  they  will  be  natural,  are  thus  at  hand,  and  the 
dreadful  catastrophy  can  be  accomplished  by  the  bare  “word  of  his  powre.” 
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HOLY  OFFICES  IN  THE  CHURCH. 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


What  is  involved  in  the  idea  of  an  office  in  the  Christian  Church? 
How  does  the  one  in  office  differ,  in  his  position  and  relations,  from  an 
ordinary  Christian  ?  What  is  the  force  and  meaning  of  ordination  ;  and 
what  is,  and  what  has,  an  ordained  person  more  after  that  solemn  act 
than  before  ?  These  are  solemn  and  important  questions  to  all— espe¬ 
cially  to  such  as  are  counted  worthy  by  the  Church  of  being  elevated  to 
this  responsible  position. 

In  using  the  word  elevated  we  at  once  indicate,  in  a  general  way,  the 
position  of  one  ordained  to  a  holy  office.  An  office  is  an  elevation  of 
the  one  ordained ;  a  bringing  of  the  person  nearer  to  God  !  This  is 
indicated  by  the  names  themselves  which  are  applied  to  sacred  offices. 
Bishop,  means  an  overseer.  Presbyter,  or  Elder,  means  a  rider. 
Deacon,  means  one  who  ministers.  In  regard  to  this  point  these 
offices  are  all  alike — they  are  all  positions  elevated,  clothed  with  author¬ 
ity,  influence,  and  responsibility. 

What  is  the  relation  of  a  sacred  office  to  God  ?  We  answer  first  of 
all :  It  is  from  God.  It  is  not  from  man.  Men  may  designate  ;  but 
God  alone  can  invest.  This  is  done  by  ordination.  Though  done 
through  men,  it  is  nevertheless  not  from  men,  but  from  God.  The  lay¬ 
ing  on  of  hands  denotes  communication — impartation — from  a  higher 
source  to  a  submissive  and  receptive  subject. 

Ordination  is  the  same  as  the  old  Testament  anointing,  by  which 
prophets,  priests,  and  kings  were  invested  with  office,  and  at  the  same 
time  indued  with  the  necessary  power  and  grace.  Hence,  in  the  holy 
Scriptures,  there  is  always  connected  with  ordination,  or  the  laying  on 
of  hands,  the  communication  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

The  officer  ordained  is  God’s  organ  to  men,  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  who 
is  in  him  as  the  power  of  office.  In  this  Spirit  he  stands  ;  and  by  His 
presence,  grace,  and  power  he  is  enabled  to  fulfil  his  office.  The  Holy 
Spirit  is  his  official  unction.  In  ordination  the  abiding  presence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  pledged  to  him. 

It  may  be  asked,  is  not  the  Holy  Spirit  so  pledged  to  abide  with  all 
Christians  ?  We  answer,  Yes — to  make  them  adequate  to  their  sphere 
and  duties.  But  an  office  is  an  higher  sphere,  with  higher  responsibili¬ 
ties,  and  needs  the  Spirit  in  a  higher  measure  and  sense.  Officers  need 
in  this  respect — and  they  have  it — all  that  private  Christians  need ; 
and,  in  addition  to  that,  they  need  the  grace  adequate  to  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  office  to  which  they  have  been  elevated  and  ordained. 
“  There  are  diversities  of  gifts,  but  the  same  Spirit.” 

There  are  three  sacred  offices — the  higher  ministry,  the  office  of 
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Elder  and  that  of  Deacon.  How  do  these  stand  in  relation  to  each 
other,  and  to  the  congregation  ? 

As  they  are  one  in  their  source  of  origin — being  all  equally  from 

God  _ so  they  are,  in  general,  one  in  their  object  or  end.  They  aro 

unitedly  to  work  “  for  the  perfecting  of  the  saints,  for  the  work  of  the 
ministry,  for  the  edifying  of  the  body  of  Christ.  Eph.  4  :  13. 

To  each  of  these  offices  is  assigned  more  particularly  a  special  class 
of  duties.  The  minister  has  the  higher  functions  of  the  word  and  sacra¬ 
ments.  The  Elders  have  the  sphere  of  government ;  and  in  general  the 
spiritual  oversight  of  the  Church.  The  Deacons  have  more  particularly 
the  ministry  which  looks  to  the  temporal,  bodily  wants  of  the  congrega¬ 
tion — in  other  words,  the  care  of  the  poor  ! 

Though  these  several  offices  have  their  special  duties ;  yet  they  work 
not  separately,  but  together,  to  one  end.  Their  functions  merge  into 
each  other.  The  higher  office  of  the  holy  ministry  includes  all  the 
lower — the  minister  is  also  an  Elder  and  a  Deacon  ;  so  that  it  is  also 
his  privilege,  so  far  as  his  higher  duties  allow,  to  partake  in  government 
and  visitation  of  the  sick,  and  ministrations  to  the  poor,  So  the  office 
of  Elder  also  includes  that  of  Deacon,  this  higher  office  including  the 
lower;  and  he,  too,  may  care  officially  for  the  poor.  It  is  well  that  the 
ministry  of  the  poor  is  included  in  the  higher  offices  of  Minister  and 
Elder  ;  since' these,  in  attending  the  sick  spiritually,  often  find  that  they 
need  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual  care. 

Though  the  lower  offices  do  not,  in  the  same  way,  include  the  higher, 
yet  it  is  ever  the  privilege  and  duty  of  the  lower  to  co-operate  with 
the  higher.  Thus  the  Deacon  is  also  to  exert  himself  for  the  peace  and 
order  of  the  Church  ;  and,  in  his  attentions  to  the  temporal  wants  of  the 
poor,  ever  to  attend  also  to  their  higher  spiritual  wants ;  and  so  also  is 
he  to  co-operate  with  the  minister  of  the  word  and  sacraments  in  every 
proper  way  for  the  general  good  of  the  Church.  The  Elder  is  also  to 
enter  with  living  sympathy  into  the  work  belonging  to  the  office  above 
him  ;  and  he  has  duties  in  common  with  the  minister.  “  The  office  of 
the  elders  and  the  ministers  of  the  word  are  fully  the  same,  only  that  the 
elders  do  not  perform  the  service  of  the  word  and  sacraments,  and  they 
are  with  the  ministers  the  guards  and  defenders  of  the  whole  congrega¬ 
tion.” 

Thus  these  officers,  though  each  has  a  special  sphere,  are  in  the  end 
one — as  in  their  origin,  so  in  their  aim  and  end. 

This  being  the  relation  of  these  officers,  it  will  at  once  be  seen  that 
their  hearty  and  full  co-operation  is  highly  important  to  the  peace  and 
prosperity  of  the  Church.  Those  bearing  these  holy  offices  ought  to  be 
as  the  heart  and  the  hands  of  one  man.  Their  work  being  a  united 
work,  it  requires  their  united,  harmonious  labors  and  prayers. 

We  see  also  the  importance  of  each  class  of  the  sacred  officers  being 
faithful  in  their  sphere.  The  duties  in  each  sphere  arc  enough  for  the 
officers  in  that  sphere  ;  and  can,  therefore,  not  be  devolved  upon  others. 
The  apostle  found  that  they  could  not  “  leave  the  word  of  God  and  serve 
tables” — attend  to  the  poor.  Acts  6.  Nor  could  they  take  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  Church,  to  preserve  order  and  peace;  hence  they  felt  the 
pressing  necessity  of  the  offices  of  Elders  and  Deacons.  So  Elders,  who 
with  the  Ministers,  govern  and  attend  to  the  spiritual  wants  ol  the  sick, 
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cannot  preach  on  the  one  hand  and  attend  to  the  poor  on  the  other. 
Nor  can  the  Deacons  rule,  attend  to  the  sick  and  preach.  As  each 
office  has  its  own  special  duties,  how  important  is  the  faithful  attention 
of  each  to  the  duties  of  his  office.  It  is  only  in  this  way  that  all  the 
duties  of  each  and  all  can  be  attended  to,  and  all  the  wants  of  the  Church 
met. 


THE  FIRST  AMERICAN  TRAITOR. 

On  the  14th  day  of  June,  1801,  sixty  years  ago,  at  Gloucester  Place, 
London,  at  the  age  of  61  years,  died  Benedict  Arnold,  the  first  Ameri¬ 
can  traitor.  Like  the  traitors  of  the  present  time,  he  was  employed  and 
trusted  by  his  country,  received  promotion  and  honor  at  its  hands,  and 
then  because  a  check  had  been  temporarily  put  to  his  ambition,  basely 
betrayed  the  nation  that  had  reposed  confidence  in  him.  His  fate  was 
that  of  all  traitors.  Cursed  by  the  country  he  had  betrayed,  he  was 
scorned  and  despised  by  the  nation  to  whom  he  had  dishonorably  sold 
himself.  At  last  unhonored,  unpitied,  unloved,  he  died  in  merited  ob¬ 
scurity,  and  his  name  has  become  a  synonym  for  the  basest  treachery, 
wherever  the  English  language  is  spoken.  The  following  acrostic  on 
the  name  of  Benedict  Arnold,  containing  the  fiercest  invective  on  his 
treason,  is  ascribed  to  the  pen  of  his  cousin,  Oliver  Arnold.  It  is  un¬ 
surpassed  in  bitterness  : 

Born  for  a  curse  to  virtue  and  mankind, 

Earth’s  broadest  realm  ne’er  knew  so  black  a  mind, 

Night’s  sable  veil  your  crime  can  never  hide, 

Each  one  so  great  ’  twould  glut  historic  tide. 

Defunct,  your  cursed  memory  will  live 
In  all  the  glare  that  infamy  can  give ; 

Curses  of  all  ages  will  attend  your  name, 

Traitors  alone  will  glory  in  your  shame. 

Almighty  vengeance  sternly  waits  to  roll, 

Rivers  of  sulphur  on  your  treacherous  soul, 

Nature  looks  shuddering  back  with  conscious  dread 
On  such  a  tarnished  blot  as  she  has  made. 

Let  hell  receive  you,  riveted  in  chains, 

Doomed  to  the  hottest  focus  of  its  flames. 


<jFear  nothing  and  hope  all  things,  as  the  Right 
Alone  may  do  securely  ;  every  hour 
The  thrones  of  Ignorance  and  ancient  Night 
Lose  somewhat  of  their  long  usurped  power, 

And  Freedom’s  lightest  word  can  make  them  shiver 
With  a  base  dread  that  clings  to  them  forever.” 
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MARRIAGE. 

Any  causes  which  hinder  men  from  marrying  are  certainly  matters  of 
social,  moral  and  religious  interest.  It  is  said  that  marriages  both  in 
England  and  America  are  not  now  as  frequent  as  they  used  to  be,  and 
that  some  of  the  most  immoral  features  of  French  “  civilization”  are  be¬ 
coming  naturalized,  if  not  in  our  own  country,  at  least  in  England.  It 
is  certain  that  “going  to  housekeeping,”  is  more  a  matter  of  delibera¬ 
tion  than  it  used  to  be,  for  it  is  not  now  thought  prudent  to  undertake 
it  on  the  small  incomes  with  which  our  forefathers  began  their  domestic 
life  as  married  men.  There  is  more  delay  in  marrying  than  there  used 
to  be,  because  men  now  want  more  money  than  formerly  to  meet  what 
are  now  thought  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  change. 

A  discussion  has  been  carried  on  with  some  smartness,  if  not  brilliancy, 
in  the  London  Times  lately,  which  has  thrown  some  light  upon  the 
social  causes  that  may  prevent  marriages.  These  can  be  so  readily 
connected  with  religious  remedies  and  moral  results  that  they  are  worth 
notice. 

The  causes  on  the  female  side  resolve  themselves  into  great  expecta¬ 
tions  on  the  part  of  mothers  ;  finesse  with  suitors  who  are  rich ;  and  the 
discouragement  of  men  who  are  without  wealthier  inheritance  in  pros¬ 
pect.  On  the  side  of  the  men,  they  are  backward  because  they  know 
they  cannot  meet  these  expectations  ;  or  if  they  are  rich,  they  are  dis¬ 
gusted  with  the  pertinacity  with  which  they  are  pursued  by  match¬ 
making  mothers,  who  think  it  a  point  of  honor  to  marry  off  their  daugh¬ 
ters  to  rich  men.  Seven  mothers,  represented  by  one  of  their  number, 
write  to  the  Times  to  say  that  they  have  between  them  twenty  marriage¬ 
able  girls,  whom  they  have  educated  in  the  most  careful  manner,  with  a 
view  to  their  formation  of  alliances  with  wealthy  husbands.  They  think 
these  daughters,  in  every  respect,  qualified  to  make  good  wives  and 
mothers,  provided  they  obtain  partners  rich  enough  to  afford  them  fine 
houses  and  equipages,  and  those  luxuries  which  fashion  considers  to  be 
necessaries  of  life.  These  twenty  paragons  are,  however,  all  unmarried 
yet ;  some  of  them  are  past  expectancy  ;  and  after  a  campaign  of  several 
winters  and  summers,  under  the  ablest  maternal  generalship,  they  are 
now  beginning  to  be  regarded  by  their  mothers  as  “  forlorn  hopes.”  It 
is  evident  the  mothers  have  no  suspicion  of  anything  lacking  in  them¬ 
selves  or  their  daughters,  and  it  is  almost  painful  to  observe  the  uncon¬ 
sciousness  of  any  wrong,  with  which  they  confess  that  marriage,  and 
marriage  alone,  was  the  object  they  had  in  view  in  educating  their 
daughters.  Toward  that  event  every  line  of  instruction,  every  effort 
after  proficiency  or  perfection  in  any  accomplishment,  were  made  to  con¬ 
verge.  A  rich  and  distinguished  husband,  if  possible  ;  but  a  rich  one 
any  way,  is  the  object  for  which  matrons  plot,  and  maids  submit. 
Morals,  manners,  personal  appearance,  the  honor  or  religion  of  suitors, 
are  all  subordinated  to  wealth.  Hardly  any  one  has  not  had  to  deplore 
some  sacrifice  of  girls  to  gold,  who,  if  they  consented  to  it,  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted  to  deserve  their  fate.  It  is  notorious  that  in  certain  circles  any 
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conclusion  of  the  matrimonial  campaign,  through  cities,  hotels,  and 
watering  places,  which  the  mother  who  manages  may  suggest,  the 
daughter’s  feelings,  if  she  have  any,  will  succumb  to  ;  and  she  will  bow 
her  head  beneath  any  unequal  and  golden  yoke,  with  the  docility  of 
Horace’s  heifer. 

No  ingratitude  is  blacker,  no  offense  in  ante-nuptial  morals  is  more 
unpardonable  by  a  managing  mother,  than  that  a  girl  who  is  supplied 
with  rich  suitors  should  presume  to  choose  a  poor  one  who  would  please 
herself.  There  is  a  way  of  representing  this  very  natural  conduct  on 
the  part  of  the  girl,  which  gives  a  kind  of  religious  pathos  to  the  moth¬ 
er’s  grief.  It  is  said  to  be  filial  disobedience.  But  the  real  ground  of 
sorrow  is  that  the  daughter  has  perhaps  preferred  a  poor  man  whom  she 
loves,  to  a  rich  man  whom  she  was  urged  to  marry.  It  must  be  con' 
fessed,  however,  that  the  education  they  sometimes  receive,  and  the  tra¬ 
ditions  of  their  set,  have  had  a  wonderful  influence  on  young  ladies  ; 
and  they  acquiesce,  and  school  their  feelings  so  submissively  into  the 
acceptance  of  a  rich  husband  that  mothers  seldom  have  to  deplore  filial 
disobedience  to  an  order  “to  marry  money.”  How  often  do  we  hear  of 
men  of  ability,  character,  good  morals,  and  all  good  grace  to  grace  a 
gentleman,  tabooed,  because  they  are  poor,  by  maids  and  mothers  ;  while 
the  rich  man,  whose  dullness  and  vice  are  scarcely  relieved  by  any 
brightness  or  virtue  is  received  with  open  arms  by  women  who  are 
doomed  to  find  his  dullness  constant,  and  his  repentance  variable  and 
very  ineffective.  We  can  all  remember  the  scandal  of  the  great  “  Dia¬ 
mond  Wedding”  in  which  January  and  May  were  united ;  and  the  seem 
indignatio  of  fashionable  mothers  with  marriageable  daughters  rose  al¬ 
most  to  a  shriek,  when  the  lady  Clementina  Yilliers  chose  a  plain  and 
poor  captain  in  a  marching  regiment,  for  a  husband, — a  prince,  as 
in  her  sister’s  case,  being  possible,  and  dukes  being  known  to  be 
ductile. 

We  have  not  in  our  country  matrimonial  prizes  of  this  high  rank,  but 
it  is  a  matrimonial  maxim  among  us  that  bankers’  sons  are  to  be  looked 
after.  And  even  the  heir  of  a  merchant  may  be  drawn  on  to  marriage 
as  easily  as  a  glove  by  delicate  manipulation. 

The  days,  however,  of  managing  mothers,  and  daughters  got  up  for 
marriage,  are  apparently  over  ;  social  gatherings  begin  to  be  deserted 
by  men,  who  would  marry  if  let  alone ;  but  who  do  not  like  to  have 
wives  throwm  at  their  heads,  or  forced  upon  their  notice.  Men  without 
much  money  find  themselves  overlooked,  or  only  tolerated  as  useful  and 
amusing.  And  men  with  means  are  disgusted  at  being  pursued  and 
petted,  and  appropriated  usque  ad  nauseam.  Both  fly  from  society,  so 
called,  to  their  coteries  or  clubs,  and  leave  1  society  ’  to  raw  striplings 
and  the  regulation  misses,  made  up  to  order.  Men  have  begun  to  find 
out,  from  the  history  or  observation  of  marriages  only  too  notorious, 
that  the  women  they  meet  with  in  fashionable  circles,  are  not  those  who 
can  give  them  the  best  guarantees  for  happiness,  prudence  and  domestic 
peace  ;  and  they  are  as  shy  of  such  temptations,  as  managing  mothers 
hold  out  to  them,  as  an  experienced  trout  is  of  a  gaudy  fly  upon  a  sun¬ 
ny  day. 

This  may  seem  only  a  ludicrous  result  of  the  conduct  of  fashionable 
mothers*  but  there  are  grave  points  of  morality  and  social  well-being 
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underlying  this  state  of  things.  If  men  arc  deserting  society,  society 
Trill  have  to  come  back  to  the  men,  recognize  that  their  complaints  or 
grievances  are  just,  and  re-set  its  hours,  habits,  entertainments,  and  the 
education  of  females,  so  as  to  suit  their  sober  tastes,  and  meet  their 
reasonable,  and  even  economical  wishes.  We  fear  the  need  of  reform 
in  the  matter  of  education  especially,  is  greater  than  fathers  and  mothers 
suppose. 

The  education  of  girls  is  confessedly  showy  rather  than  solid  ;  they  are 
brought  up  with  notions  and  habits  too  extravagant  for  men  of  ordinary 
means  to  marry  them ;  and  even  rich  men  find  their  resources  atten¬ 
uated  by  the  demands  of  a  fashionable  partner.  Constant -gratification 
of  every  wish,  not  to  say  caprice,  in  girlhood,  lack  of  habits  of  economy, 
obedience,  or  subordination,  the  foolish  custom  of  petting  and  pamper¬ 
ing  women,  which  is  quite  a  different  thing  from  respecting  and  loving 

them,  are  but  bad  preparations  for  a  state  of  life,  which  involves  self- 
denial  ;  and  where  one  must  obey,  as  an  inevitable  condition  of  the  hap¬ 
piness  of  both.  A  mode  of  training  girls  in  which  selfishness  and  self- 
will  are  hardly  restrained,  and  in  which  regard  is  had  to  accomplish¬ 
ments  rather  than  character,  is  not  well  adapted  to  make  girls  good  wives, 
or  wTise  mothers,  able  to  rule  their  children  and  households  well  in 
godliness  and  honesty.  It  is  true  that  a  sincere  affection  and  respect 
on  the  part  of  the  wife  for  the  husband  will  render  her  facile  and  effec¬ 
tual  adaptation  of  herself  to  her  husband  certain  in  the  long  run.  But 
when  mothers,  such  as  the  seven  we  have  mentioned,  favor  the  practice 
of  marrying,  not  for  love,  but  for  money — love,  the  universal  solvent  of 
all  domestic  troubles  being  absent,  it  requires  no  prophet  to  predict 
what  will  be  the  wretched  fate  of  such  parents  and  their  children.  If, 

then,  the  habits  of  society,  which  women  regulate,  and  the  education 
which  girls  receive  be  hindrances  to  marriage ;  if  the  pursuit  of  rich 
men  by  mothers  and  maidens,  be  thus  self-defeating,  and  the  neglect  of 
poorer  men  of  honor  and  integrity  be  not  conducive  to  unions  of  affec¬ 
tion,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  matrons  will  read  the  signs  of  the  times 
wisely,  lest  men  desert  the  haunts  of  “society”  altogether,  and  betake 
themselves  in  their  search  for  wives  to  those  quiet  homes,  which  yet  are 
left  us,  where  women  of  orderly  habits,  moderate  expectations,  and  do¬ 
mestic  virtues  may  be  found,  fit  to  adorn  any  station  as  wives  or  matrons. 
"Whatever  real  weight  may  be  assigned  to  these  hindrances  of  marriage, 
and  causes  of  unhappiness  and  vice,  after  it  has  been  contracted,  let  us 
not  forget  that  cases  illustrative  of  female  extravagance,  caprice,  and 
guilt  have  already  risen  to  the  surface  of  society,  which  may  not  im¬ 
properly  be  referred  to  defective  parental  training.  We  need  not  go 
back  to  ancient  days  for  examples,  though  we  may  for  language  in  which 
to  indicate  how  conjux  regit  virum  et  niti  do  fidit  Adultero.  Whatever 
hinders  honorable  marriage  and  affects  the  moralities  of  married  life, 
lessens  social  happiness,  and  increases  profligacy  and  corruption  of 
manners. 

Dos  est  magna  parentium 

Yirtus:  et  metuens  alterius  viri 

Certo  foedere  castitas : 

Et  peccare  nefas:  aut  pretium  est  mori. 
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THE  TRUNDLE  BED. 

0^  As  I  rummaged  through  the  attic, 

List’ning  to  the  falling  rain 
As  it  pattered  on  the  shingles 
And  against  the  window  pane, — ■ 
Peeping  over  chests  and  boxes, 

Which  with  dust  were  thickly  spread, 
Saw  I  in  the  farthest  corner 
What  was  once  my  trundle  bed. 

So  I  drew  it  from  the  recess 
Where  it  had  remained  so  long, 
Hearing  all  the  while  the  music 
Of  my  mother’s  voice  in  song, 

As  she  sung  in  sweetest  accents 
What  I  since  have  often  read : 

“  Hush,  my  dear,  lie  still  and  slumber, 
Holy  angels  guard  thy  bed.” 

As  I  listened,  recollections 

That  I  thought  had  been  forgot, 

Came  with  all  the  gush  of  mem’ry, 
Rushing,  thronging  to  the  spot: 

And  I  wandered  back  to  childhood, 

To  those  merry  days  of  yore, 

When  I  knelt  beside  my  mother, 

By  this  bed  upon  the  floor. 

Then  it  was  with  hands  so  gently 
Placed  upon  my  infant  head, 

That  she  taught  my  lips  to  utter 
Carefully  the  words  she  said — 

Never  can  they  be  forgotten, — 

Deep  are  they  in  mem’ry  driven ; 

“  Hallowed  be  Thy  name,  0  Father  ! 
Father !  who  art  in  Heaven.” 

This  she  taught  me ;  then  she  told  me 
Of  its  import  great  and  deep  ; 

After  which  I  learned  to  utter, 

“  Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep.” 

Then  it  was  with  hands  uplifted 
And  in  accents  soft  and  mild, 

That  my  mother  asked,  “Our  Father, 

0  do  Thou  bless  my  child!” 

Years  have  passed,  and  that  dear  mother 
Long  has  moulder’d  ’neath  the  sod, 
And  I  trust  her  sainted  spirit 
Revels  in  the  home  of  God  ; 

But  that  scene  at  summer  twilight 
Never  has  from  mem’ry  fled, 

And  it  comes  in  all  its  freshness 
When  I  see  my  trundle  bed. 
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HEBREW  LEGENDS. 


TRANSLATED  BY  TIIE  EDITOR. 


XLIII. 

HOW  WE  MUST  HONOR  THE  LAWS. 

As  once  a  King  drove  past  a  toll-gate,  he  commanded  his  servants  to 
pay  the  toll.  It  appeared  strange  to  the  servants,  that  they  were 
directed  to  pay  the  toll  by  the  King,  to  whom  all  the  toll  belonged,  and 
they  expressed  their  wonder  to  him.  The  King  answered:  “From  me, 
the  ignorant  who  travel  shall  learn  to  pay  their  toll.”  This  King,  say 
the  Jewish  sages,  imitated  the  examples  of  the  most  holy  God  Himself, 
for  He  says  :  “  I  the  Lord  love  judgment,  and  hate  robbery  for  burnt 
offering.”  And  it  is  His  will  that  His  children  be  like  me,  and  keep 
their  hands  from  unrighteousness. 


XLIV. 

THE  FOX  IN  THE  GARDEN. 

“  There  is  a  sore  evil  which  I  have  seen  under  the  sun,  namely,  riches 
kept  for  the  owners  thereof  to  their  hurt.  But  those  riches  perish  by 
travail ;  and  he  begetteth  a  son,  and  there  is  nothing  in  his  hand.  As 
he  came  forth  of  his  mother’s  womb,  naked  shall  he  return  as  he  came, 
and  shall  take  nothing  of  his  labor,  which  he  may  carry  away  in  his 
hand.” 

This  lesson,  which  the  royal  sage,  in  Eccl.  v.  13 — 15,  communicates, 
the  learned  Rabbi  Geneva  illustrates  in  the  following  parable  : 

A  fox,  once  on  a  time  came  near  to  a  fruit  garden ;  and  from  without 
he  saw  the  tall  trees  laden  with  fruit.  Whereupon  he  was  greatly 
rejoiced,  as  he  thought  within  himself  how  excellently  well  they  would 
suit  his  taste.  But  a  high  wall  prevented  him  from  getting  in.  A  long 
while  he  sought  for  an  inlet ;  and  when  at  last  he  found  one,  it  was  too 
small  to  admit  his  body. 

As  his  manner  is,  he  bethought  himself  for  sometime  after  some 
stratagem.  He  fasted  three  days,  became  very  thin,  and  was  then  able 
to  creep  in  through  the  hole  he  had  found.  He  now  partook  in  full 
measure  of  the  excellent  fruit  of  the  garden.  When  he  had  satisfied  his 
appetite  it  occurred  to  him  that  he  might  be  discovered,  and  in  that  case 
his  robbery  might  cost  him  his  life.  He  then  went  again  to  his  place 
of  ingress,  in  order  to  flee  from  the  garden  ;  but  to  his  great  alarm 
he  found  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  escape,  as  he  had  again 
greatly  increased  in  size  ! 
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“  I  am  in  a  great  strait,”  said  he  to  himself.  “  Should  the  owner  of 
tlie  garden  come,  and  call  me  to  account,  what  would  become  of  me  ? 
I  see  that  nothing  but  fasting  anew  will  enable  me  to  get  out  again !” 

With  great  reluctance  he  fasted  again  three  days,  and  thus  got  out  of 
it,  exclaiming  as  he  ran  away  from  it :  “  How  besutiful  art  thou,  O, 

garden,  and  how  sweet  and  agreeable  are  thy  fruits  !  Still,  what  good 
hare  I  of  them  ?  What  have  I  gained  by  all  my  labor  and  cunning  ?” 

Man  comes  naked  into  the  world — naked  he  must  go  out  of  it ;  and 
nothing  will  he  take  with  him,  for  his  toils  and  pains,  but  the  fruits — of 
his  well-doing  ! 


XL  V. 


TRUST— WHOM  ? 


Be  friendly  towards  all  men  ;  but  trusts  carcely  one  among  a  thousand. — Sirach. 
It  often  happens  to  the  avaricious  robber  that  .his  robberies  cost  him  his  life. — 
Proverbs. 


Rabbi  Jelioshnah,  besides  praise-worthy  kindness  of  heart,  possessed 
also  a  great  deal  of  worldly  prudence.  When,  once  on  a  time,  he  had 
very  kindly  entertained  a  man  who  had  performed  daily  labor  for  him 
after  his  work  was  done,  he  assigned  him  a  place  in  his  house  where  he 
might  tarry  for  the  night.  In  the  night  the  ungrateful  man  gathered 
up  whatever  of  value  he  could  find  around  him,  with  a  view  of  carrying 
it  away  with  him.  But  as  the  host  had  taken  the  precaution  to  remove 
the  stairs,  the  thief  fell  down  not  very  softly,  so  that  next  morning  the 
Rabbi  found  him  lying  on  the  floor  scarcely  able  to  breathe.  “Worth¬ 
less  man  !”  said  he  to  him,  “  what  have  you  been  doing  ?”  “  I  did  not 

know,”  he  answered,  “that  you  had  taken  away  the  stairs.”  “  So  also, 
you  did  not  know,”  replied  the  Rabbi,”  that  already  yesterday,  in  spite 
of  your  professions  of  honesty,  we  took  precautions  against  you  !” 


XLYI. 

HE  THAT  WILL  XOT  TAKE  A  HINT  MUST  TAKE  A  HIT. 

Answer  a  fool  according  to  bis  folly,  lest  be  be  wise  in  bis  own  conceit. — Pro¬ 
verbs  xswi:  5. 

Rabbi  Akiba  was  once  invited  to  eat  with  a  certain  man.  The  host, 
who  did  not  wish  to  be  counted  among  polished  men,  supported  one 
side  of  a  plate  so  as  to  bring  it  to  its  level,  by  thrusting  a  piece  of  bread 
under  it.  The  Rabbi  took  the  piece  of  bread  which  was  used  as  a  prop 
and  ate  it  :  when  the  host,  not  taking  this  gentle  hint  in  regard  to  the 
improper  use  that  had  been  made  of  the  bread,  undertook  to  reprove  him 
thus  :  “  Rabbi,  do  you  find  no  bread  upon  my  table  except  this  piece 

which  is  to  prop  up  the  plate  ?” 

“I  supposed,”  said  Akiba,  “that  you  possessed  some  delicate  feelings, 
so  that  warm  water  would  be  sufficient  for  vour  tender  skin,  but  now  I 

V  • 

see  that  even  boiling  water  does  not  burn  vou  ?” 

Bread,  the  precious  gift  of  God,  as  the  wise  teach,  should  be  used  as 
such,  and  not  be  mis-used  for  common  purposes. 
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XL  VII. 

A  PIOUS  MAN  LOVES  TO  DO  GOOD  TO  HIS  BODY. 

He  that  is  cruel  troubleth  his  own  flesh. — Prov.  xi:  17. 

Once,  as  Rabbi  Hillel  accompanied  his  pupils  some  distance  on  the 
way  when  they  were  departing,  and  they  asked  him  what  he  now  in¬ 
tended  to  be  engaged  in,  he  answered  :  “  In  fulfilling  one  of  the  Lord’s 

commands.  ” 

“  What  command  ?”  asked  his  pupils. 

“  I  will  refresh  myself  by  a  bath.” 

“  And  this  you  call  fulfilling  a  divine  command  ?” 

“  Of  course  1  Is  it  not  regarded  as  a  good  work  in  any  one  to  keep 
from  grease  and  dust  an  image  of  an  earthly  King  which  is  set  up  in  a 
public  place  by  frequently  washing  it  ?  How  much  greater  must  be  our 
reward  when  we  are  careful  to  promote  cleanliness  on  our  own  bodies, 
since  God,  the  King  of  kings,  has  been  pleased  to  make  known  to  us  that 
he  has  created  us  in  his  own  image. 


XLV1II. 

COURAGE  OF  TIIE  PIOUS. 

A  pious  Israelite  stood  in  deep  devotion  and  offered  up  his  prayers. 
A  Pascha  came  that  way  and  greeted  him ;  but  he  did  not  return  the 
greeting  until  he  had  ended  his  prayers. 

“Trifler!  ignorant  man  !”  ravingly  exclaimed  the  Pascha,  “are  you 
not  commanded  in  your  law  to  save  your  own  lives.  What,  if  on  ac¬ 
count  of  your  insulting  want  of  respect  toward  me,  I  had  severed  your 
head  from  your  shoulders  !  Who  would  have  called  me  to  an  account 
for  it  ?” 

“  Permit  me,  before  you  condemn  me,  to  ask  you  one  question.  If 
you  were  about  being  "presented  to  a  great  King,  would  you  heed  the 
greeting  of  a  common  man  ?” 

“No  !” 

“But  suppose  you  were  to  do  it,  what  would  the  consequences  be  ?” 

“  I  would  no  doubt  incur  the  ill-will  of  the  King.” 

“Then,  judge  yourself! — In  the  presence  of  a  King,  who  with  all  his 
greatness  is  still  merely  flesh  and  blood,  to-day  here,  and  to-morrow  in 
the  grave,  you  do  not  venture  to  return  a  greeting,  how  could  you  ex¬ 
pect^  of  me,  while  I  was  standing  in  the  presence  of  the  Holiest  and 
most  Blessed,  before  the  majesty  of  the  King  of  kings,  who  is  and  shall 
be  forever.” 

Then  the  pascha  expressed  his  satisfaction  with  this  remark,  and  the 
pious  Israelite  returned  in  peace  to  his  home. 


It  is  only  those  that  have  done  nothing  who  fancy  they  can  do  every¬ 
thing)  and  it  is  only  the  blockheads  who  imagine  they  know  eterj  thing. 
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THE  FOUNDATION  OF  OUR  HOPES. 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


If  we  lose  our  health  or  our  fortune,  we  can  sometimes  have  it 
restored  again.  If  we  lose  friends,  we  can  sometimes  gain  them 
back.  If  we  miss  the  road  in  a  journey,  we  can  retrace  our  steps.  If 
we  make  mistakes  in  early  life,  we  can  correct  them  by  the  better  judg¬ 
ment  of  riper  years.  But  to  live  and  die  deceived  in  our  hopes  of  an¬ 
other  life,  is  a  deception  fatal  forever !  Hence  God  calls  upon  us  in  the 
language  of  entreaty  and  warning,  “  be  not  deceived.” 

It  is  possible  for  us  to  make  sure  work.  The  way  is  so  plain  that  a 
way-faring  man,  though  a  fool,  shall  not  err  therein,  if  he  gives  heed  to 
his  steps.  We  have  many  infallible  standards  by  which  to  try  our 
hopes.  “We  have  precept  upon  precept,  precept  upon  precept ;  line 
upon  line,  line  upon  line;  here  a  little  and  there  a  little.”  If  we  are 
deceived  it  is  because  the  God  of  this  world  has  blinded  us  ;  and  because 
we  will  not  come  to  the  light. 

Men  are  wise  and  cautious  in  everything,  but  religion.  In  everything 
else  they  guard  carefully  against  deception  and  imposture.  You  cannot 
easily  cheat  a  man  in  the  purchase  of  a  farm.  He  knows  what  kind  of 
water,  what  kind  of  stone,  what  kind  of  timber,  what  kind  of  soil,  are 
signs  of  good  land.  Offer  a  man  a  horse  for  sale  and  he  will  walk 
around  him  cautiously  again  and  again.  He  knows  all  the  signs  and 
marks  of  a  good  horse.  Give  a  man  a  bank  note,  he  turns  it,  smooths 
over  it  with  his  fingers,  holds  it  up  to  the  light  and  looks  through  it ;  if 
not  satisfied  he  runs  for  the  Counterfeit  Detector  and  looks  whether  any 
counterfeits  of  that  stamp  are  afloat.  We  once  knew  a  man  who  always 
carried  a  counterfeit  detector  in  his  hat  to  protect  himself  against  de¬ 
ception  in  money.  In  specie  the  man  of  business  is  equally  cautious. 
“It  is  not  all  gold  that  glitters,”  he  cries  ;  he  sounds  it,  examines  its 
color,  weighs  it,  compares  it  with  some  standard  detector.  Ah  !  the 
children  of  this  world  are  in  their  generation  wiser  than  the  children 
of  light.  With  regard  to  earthly  things  wise,  prudent,  and  cautious, 
but  with  regard  to  eternal  things,  careless,  inconsiderate  and  absolutely 
mad  1 

All  understand  how  to  be  wise  and  cautious  in  worldly  things,  and 
in  this  respect  need  no  caution  or  instruction.  Permit  us  then  to 
utter  warning  against  being  deceived  in  regard  to  spiritual  things. 
This  is  of  infinitely  greater  moment,  and  consequently  claims  our  higher 
and  more  solemn  attention. 

To  become  acquainted  with  our  own  hearts  is  a  difficult  matter.  We 
cannot  properly  judge  our  own  hearts,  because  we  are  naturally  dis¬ 
posed  in  their  favor.  Every  man  will  think  as  well  of  himself  as  he 
possibly  can.  It  is  evident,  too,  that  every  one  if  left  to  himself  will 
think  of  himself  more  highly  than  he  ought  to  think.  Hence  it  is  very 
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hard  for  us  to  know  our  hearts  in  their  true  character,  for  we  will  always 
think  them  to  be  better  than  they  truly  are.  The  wisest  and  best  way 
to  know  them  is  to  refer  to  experience  and  scripture.  We  know  from 
experience  that  our  hearts  have  often  deceived  us.  By  following  its 
dictates  we  have  brought  upon  us  many  hours  of  deep  and  bitter  repen¬ 
tance  and  sorrow.  They  have  led  us  into  bogs  of  pollution,  and  shame, 
and  sin,  where  our  souls  received  stains  which  streams  of  burning  tears 
cannot  wash  away,  and  for  which  groans  of  penitential  sorrow  cannot 
atone.  Stains  which  demand  the  tears,  agonies  and  death  of  a  divine 
Redeemer  to  remove,  or  they  must  burn  and  smoke  upon  us,  lit  by  the 
righteous  indignation  of  heaven,  forever  !  If  our  hearts  have  so  deceived 
us  in  the  past  they  are  sufficiently  subtle  for  the  work  still,  and  will  do 
it  again  in  future,  and  may  do  it  finally  and  forever.  Let  us  become 
wise  by  experience,  and  be  warned  by  the  follies  of  the  past  to  avoid 
tjie  dangers  of  the  future. 

The  scriptures  bear  the  same  testimony  to  the  deceitfulness  of  our 
hearts.  Solomon,  who  wrote  his  proverbs  from  experience,  declares 
that  “  He  that  trusteth  to  his  own  heart  is  a  fool.”  “  There  are  many 
devices  in  a  man’s  heart.”  That  is,  it  tries  many  and  various  stratagems 
and  devices  to  lead  us  according  to  its  wicked  purposes  and  desires. 
Again  he  says,  “  the  heart  of  the  sons  of  man  is  fully  set  in  them  to  do 
evil.”  Andagain,  “  the  heart  of  the  sous  of  men  is  full  of  evil,  and 
madness  is  in  their  hearts  while  they  live,  and  after  that  they  go  to  the 
dead.”  This  may  indeed  be  spoken  of  unregenerate  hearts,  it  may  be 
said,  but  not  mine.  But  this  is  the  question  ;  whether  your  heart  is  re¬ 
generate  or  not.  In  this  you  may  be  deceived.  And  that  you  are 
likely  to  be,  cannot  perhaps  be  more  evident  than  from  the  fact  that  you 
refuse  to  apply  to  it  the  testimony  of  scripture  and  search  it  by  its  light, 
with  an  ardent  and  cautious  jealousy.  Your  heart  may  deceive  you 
even  by  making  you  believe  that  it  is  not  deceitful.  For  to  this  Jere¬ 
miah  adds  his  unerring  testimony,  “  The  heart  is  deceitful  above  all 
things  and  desperately  wicked.”  And  he  then  asks,  “who  can  know 
it?”  It  is  put  in  the  form  of  a  question  to  make  it  as  strong  as  possible. 
As  for  instance  when  it  is  asked  “who  is  God  but  the  Lord  ?”tlie  ques¬ 
tion  is  intended  to  show  us  that  no  one  is.  That  He  is  certainly  alone 
Lord.  So  when  it  is  asked  of  the  heart  “who  can  know  it  ?  it  is  in¬ 
tended  to  declare  in  the  strongest  possible  terms,  no  one  can.  God  en¬ 
dorses  the  truth  in  the  same  passage  by  declaring  He  alone  can  know 
the  heart  of  man.  “  I,  the  Lord,  search  the  heart,  I  try  the  reins.” 

With  such  a  heart  may  we  not  be  deceived  ;  and  may  it  not  be  crying 
peace,  peace,  when  God  has  not  spoken  peace,  and  thus  secure  at  last 
our  fatal  and  eternal  overthrow.  Hence  St.  Taul  exhorts  most  appro¬ 
priately,  “  Take  heed,  brethren,  lest  there  be  in  any  of  you  an  evil  heart 
of  unbelief,  in  departing  from  the  living  God.  But  exhort  one  another 
daily,  while  it  is  called  to-day,  lest  any  of  you  be  hardened  through  the 
deceitfulness  of  sin.” 

To  this  deceitful  traitor  in  the  camp  must  be  added  one  without. 
This  increases  our  danger.  The  devil,  our  great  Spiritual  adversary, 
who  is  the  arch-deceiver,  is  in  league  with  our  hearts,  and  aids  in  the 
fatal  deception.  We  do  not  make  sufficient  account  of  this  fact.  The 
devil,  though  unseen,  has  not  ceased  from  going  to  and  fro  in  the  earth 
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and  from  walking  up  and  down  in  it.  “  For  we  wrestle  not  against 
flesh  and  blood,”  merely — this  would  be  a  warfare  sufficiently  formida¬ 
ble  in  itself — “  but  against  principalities,  against  powers,  against  the 
rulers  of  the  darkness  of  this  world,  against  spiritual  wickedness  in  high 
places.”  He  is  repeatedly  called  “  the  prince  of  this  world.”  Paul 
calls  him  the  “  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air,  the  Spirit  that  now  work- 
eth  in  the  children  of  disobedience. 

He  is  not  only  powerful,  but  subtle.  In  reference  to  his  subtlety  he 
is  called  “the  old  serpent.”  He  is  said  to  clothe  himself  as  an  angel  of 
light,  in  order  to  approach  unsuspectedly  and  betray.  He  is  the 
father  of  lies,  and  remains  still  a  lying  spirit.  He  is  not  only  thus 
powerful  and  subtle,  but  he  is  active.  He  “  goeth  about”  in  the 
earth  like  a  fierce  lion,  seeking  whom  he  may  devour.  He  worketh  in 
the  children  of  disobedience.  He  is  not  without  means  to  entice.  He 
uses  “  all  that  is  in  the  world,  the  lust  of  the  flesh,  and  the  lust  of  the 
eyes,  and  the  pride  of  life.”  Thus  he  leads  multitudes  captive  at  his 
will  into  perdition,  in  the  church  and  out  of  it.  In  that  multitude  are 
many  members  of  the  church  who  have  said  11  Lord,  Lord,”  and  even 
some  from  the  holy  ministry  who  have  “prophesied  in  His  name  and  in 
His  name  cast  out  devils,  and  in  His  name  done  many  wonderful  works.” 
Multitudes  are  thus  deceived — •“  For  wide  is  the  gate  and  broad  is  the 
road  that  leads  to  destruction,  and  many  there  be  which  go  in  thereat.” 

To  this  must  be  added  the  spirit  of  the  world  in  the  midst  of  which 
we  stand  on  trial.  If  our  first  parents  were  betrayed  and  deceived  in 
Paradise,  how  much  more  easily  may  we  be  in  a  world  like  this.  The 
very  atmosphere  of  Paradise  was  holy — there  God  visited  them,  and  no 
doubt  angels  too,  in  the  cool  of  the  day.  There  was  the  beauty  of  in¬ 
nocent  holiness  to  delight  them.  There  were  holy  dispositions  within 
them  to  draw  them  to  God.  God  had  done  everything  to  make  them 
happy.  The  garden  was  planted  with  every  tree  that  was  pleasant  to 
the  sight  and  good  for  food.  And  all  around  them  in  their  abode  of 
innocence  and  peace, 

Joy  like  morning  dew  distilled, 

And  all  the  air  was  Love. 

If  in  the  midst  of  such  circumstances  the  tempter  could  succeed  in  de¬ 
ceiving  our  first  parents,  in  what  greater  danger  do  we  stand  in  the 
very  element  of  sin.  The  spirit  of  the  world  in  the  midst  of  which  we 
live  and  move  is  opposed  to  God  and  holiness.  Besides,  every  stream 
that  allures  us  to  follow,  and  on  which  it  is  natural  for  us  to  float,  leads 
into  the  great  gulf  of  death.  Things  which  are  seen  are  brought  to 
outweigh  things  which  are  not  seen.  Present  enjoyments  are  argued 
against  those  vhich  faith  proposes  only  in  the  future.  All  things  con¬ 
tinue,  says  Satan,  as  they  were  when  your  fathers  fell  asleep.  Where  is 
the  promise  of  his  coming  ?  Live  while  you  live,  and  let  the  future  be 
sufficient  for  its  own  evils.  Thus  the  soul  is  soothed  into  carnal  quiet, 
and  floats  deceived  into  the  jaws  of  death. 

To  oppose  this  spirit  of  the  world,  to  stand  out  in  bold  and  holy  re¬ 
lief  to  it,  and  bear  a  decided  testimony  against  it,  is  something  that  few 
find  the  fortitude  to  perform.  The  Devil  suggests  to  them  that  if  they 
are  Christians  they  ought  not  to  be  singular  and  separate  from,  the 
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world,  but  that  they  ought  to  accommodate  themselves  innocently  and 
pleasantly  to  worldly  persons  in  order  to  win  them.  This  is  done;  but 
instead  of  winning  the  world  for  Christ,  they  are  won  to  the  world. 
Unconsciously  adopting  its  maxims  and  policies,  and  imbibing  its  spirit, 
they  are  led  away  deceived, of  the  fact  of  which,  perhaps,  their  death-beds 
or  the  day  of  judgment  will  convince  them. 

The  experience  of  many  bears  testimony  to  the  fact  that  there  is  great, 
danger  of  being  deceived.  There  have  been  many  who  have  lived  for 
years  under  the  impression  that  they  were  Christians,  and  yet  aie  attei- 

wards  convinced  that  they  were  not. 

We  have  all  known  persons  who  believed  themselves  to  be  Christians, 
who  notwithstanding  had  their  foundation  shaken  so  as  to  feel  entirely 
unsafe  while  they  rested  on  it.  This  is  sometimes  the  case  during  the 
special  solemnities  in  the  church.  They  tremble  when  they  think  how 
secure  they  had  lived  in  a  religion  without  faith  or  fruits ;  without  joy 
or  zeal ;  without  penitence  or  prayer  ;  without  gratitude  or  peace.  How 

often  have  such  confessions  been  made. 

Sick  and  death-beds  have  likewise  often  revealed  false  hopes,  and 
convinced  persons  that  they  were  deceived.  There  is  a  religion  which 
will  answer  to  live  by,  but  will  not  do  to  die  by.  There  ha\e  been 
manv  who  considered  themselves  Christians  in  health,  and  weie  consid¬ 
ered  such  by  others,  who  were  not  willing  to  die  with  their  hopes. 
They  found  death  to  be  a  trier  of  the  spirits  and  hopes  of  man.  Are 
there  not  many  who  when  only  sickness  overtakes  them,  become  disturbed, 
and  pray  as  they  never  prayed  before  ;  which  shows  that  their  religion 
has  not  "overcome  the  world  and  the  fear  of  death.  If  such  has  been  the 
case,  it  may  and  still  will  be ;  and  if  it  has  been  the  experience  of  others, 
it  may  be  our  own.  On  such  insecurity  no  one  that  is  truly  wise  will 
risk  his  eternal  interests. 


THE  HEAVENLY  JERUSALEM. 


0  mother  dear,  Jerusalem, 

When  shall  I  come  to  thee? 

When  shall  my  sorrows  have  an  end  ? 
Thy  joys  when  shall  I  see  ? 

Jerusalem  the  city  is 
Of  God  our  King  alone  ; 

The  Lamb  of  God.  its  light  and  bliss, 
Sits  on  His  glorious  throne. 

0  happy  harbor  of  God's  saints  ! 

0  sweet  and  pleasant  soil ! 

In  thee  no  sorrow  may  be  found — 

No  grief,  no  care,  no  toil. 


No  dimning  clouds  o'ershadow  thee. 
No  dull  or  darksome  night : 

For  every  soul  shines  as  the  sun, 
And  God  Himself  gives  light. 

Jerusalem!  God's  dwelling  place! 

I  love,  and  long  to  see, 

0  that  my  sorrows  had  an  end. 

That  I  might  dwell  in  thee. 

Jehovah,  Lord!  now  come,  I  pray. 
And  end  my  grief  and  plaints; 
Take  me  to  Thy  Jerusalem — 

Place  me  among  thy  saints. 
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THE  AGE  OF  PERSONAL  RELIGIOUS  RESPONSIBILITY? 

AT  WHAT  AGE  SHOULD  CHILDREN  ENTER  INTO  FULL  COMMUNION  WITH 

THE  CHURCH? 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


We  are  to  learn  lessons  not  only  from  our  Saviour’s  words,  but  also 
from  the  acts  of  His  life.  What  Be  did,  as  well  as  what  He  said,  is 
recorded  for  our  instruction,  and  should  be  devoutly  studied. 

What  is  mentioned  as  transpiring  when  He  was  twelve  years  of  age 
must  be  regarded  as  only  the  more  significant  and  instructive  when  we 
remember  that  this  is  the  only  mention  made  of  Him  between  the  time 
of  His  return  from  Egypt — when  He  was  probably  about  five  years  of 
age — and  His  entering  upon  the  public  duties  of  His  mission,  in  the 
thirtieth  year  of  His  age. 

During  His  infancy  “His  parents  went  to  Jerusalem  every  year  at 
the  feast  of  the  Passover but  it  is  not  said  that  they  took  the  “  holy 
child  Jesus”  with  them.  But  “when  He  was  twelve  years  old,  they 
went  up  to  Jerusalem  after  the  custom  of  the  feast and  on  this  occa¬ 
sion  took  Him  with  them. 

This  visit  of  the  youthful  Jesus  to  the  Holy  City,  the  Temple,  and 
the  feast,  has  its  reason  in  an  established  religious  custom  in  the  Jewish 
religion.  At  twelve  years  of  age  Jewish  children  were  allowed  to  take 
part  in  the  celebration  of  the  sacred  feasts.  At  that  age  the  child  en¬ 
tered  upon  a  new  degree  !  They  were  then  called  “  Sons  of  the  law,” 
because  they  were,  from  that  time  forward,  bound  to  observe  all  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  law,  and  allowed  to  study  the  Mishna  and  Talmud 
Before  that  time  they  were  wholly  in  the  family,  under  the  care  and  in¬ 
struction  of  their  parents,  and  taught  the  simplest  lessens  of  piety  and 
obedience.  But  now,  without  being  freed  from  the  restraints  of  parental 
authority  or  the  duty  of  hearing  and  heeding  parental  instruction,  they 
nevertheless  emerged  from  the  family  into  the  wider  and  more  advanced 
circle  of  the  synagogue  and  temple  service.  Besides  the  instruction  and 
nurture  of  the  family,  they  were  now  also  entitled  to  the  instruction  and 
care  of  the  Rabbies  and  priests,  or  public  teachers  of  the  Jewish  church, 
and  could  participate  in  the  public  festivals  and  solemn  ceremonials  of 
the  temple.  This  accounts  for  the  fact  that  our  Saviour  was  found  “  in 
the  temple,  sitting  in  the  midst  of  the  doctors,  both  hearing  them  and 
asking  them  questions.”  He  was  not  out  of  His  place  ;  but  just  where 
His  age,  and  the  new  degree  of  “  Son  of  the  Law,”  to  which  His  age 
now  entitled  Him,  made  it  proper  for  Him  to  be. 

The  end  of  the  twelfth  and  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  year  was 
for  Jewish  children  an  important  turning  point.  A  solemn  transition 
in  their  life  took  place  at  that  time.  The  solemn  responsibilities  in¬ 
volved  in  their  being,  at  that  time,  in  a  great  measure,  passed  from  their 
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parents  upon  themselves ;  and  the  duties  of  the  family  were,  in  a  great 
measure,  assumed  by  the  synagogue  and  church. 

It  was  the  period  when,  for  them,  personal  responsibility  and  personal 
accountability  began  in  solemn  earnest.  By  necessity  they  must  now  be 
gently  pushed  out  beyond  the  family  into  the  wider  and  more  open  and 
public  spheres  of  life,  to  enter  upon  their  own  personal  mission,  to  work  out 
for  themselves  and  for  God,  the  solemn  problems  of  personal  responsi¬ 
bilities  to  themselves,  to  others,  to  the  Church,  and  to  God. 

That  this  kind  of  personal  accountability  connected  itself  with  that 
age  appears  in  various  Jewish  customs.  In  regard  to  the  reception  of 
proselytes,  or  converts  from  paganism,  the  rule  among  the  Jews  was 
that :  “  Boys  under  twelve  years  of  age,  and  girls  under  thirteen,  could 
not  become  proselytes,  till  they  had  obtained  the  consent  ot  their  pa¬ 
rents,”  and  in  case  of  a  refusal  on  the  part  of  their  parents  the  consent 
of  the  officers  had  to  be  obtained.  (Calmet,  Art.  Proselytes.)  rlhis 
shows  that  previous  to  their  twelfth  year  their  accountability  was  still 
recognized  as  vested  in  their  parents  ;  but  after  that  period  it  rested  in 
themselves. 

If  a  proselyte  had  any  one  in  his  family  and  under  his  control  as  ser¬ 
vants,  he  could  require  them  to  be  circumcised  or  baptised  before  they 
were  thirteen  years  old,  on  his  own  responsibility,  not  asking  their  con¬ 
sent  ;  but  those  who  had  attained  that  age  he  could  not  compel ;  but  if 
they  were  obstinate,  and  would  not  embrace  the  Jewish  religion  with 
him,  he  could  put  them  away  from  his  family  and  thus  relieve  himself  of 
all  responsibility  in  regard  to  them. 

Each  of  them  by  means  of  circumcision  (boys)  or  baptism  (girls)  “  re¬ 
ceived,  as  it  were,  a  new  birth ;  so  that  those  who  were  their  parents 
before,  were  no  longer  regarded  as  such  after  this  ceremony  ;  and  those 
who  before  were  slaves,  now  became  free.”  Thus  they  passed  from  the 
relations  of  the  family  into  the  relations  of  the  church — born  a  second 
time — born  from  the  family  into  the  church — born  not  by  the  act  of  the 
parent,  but  by  the  act  of  the  church — born  by  an  ordinance  or  sacra¬ 
ment  of  the  church  into  its  own  holy  family  and  fellowship. 

It  appears  that  the  transition  spoken  of  was  located — no  doubt  ac¬ 
cording  to  circumstances — at  any  time  during  the  thirteenth  year.  As 
instruction  suited  to  the  case  was  associated  with  it,  the  full  transition 
included,  perhaps  in  most  of  cases,  the  whole  year.  “  At  the  beginning 
of  the  fourteenth  year,  they  were  capable  of  choosing  their  own  tutors, 
and  of  acting  legally,  in  the  disposal  of  property.”  As  this  was  an  im¬ 
portant  season  it  was  usually  attended  with  the  following  formalities : 
“  The  father  called  in  ten  men  of  respectability,  told  them  the  age  and 
proficiency  of  his  son,  and  his  anxious  desire  to  be  henceforth  freed  from 
all  responsibility.  He  then,  in  their  presence,  and  that  of  his  son,  of¬ 
fered  up  a  prayer  to  God,  expressive  of  his  thanks  that  he  was  freed  from 
the  burden  of  his  son’s  education,  and  his  earnest  desire  that  his  son 
might  reach  a  good  old  age,  full  of  faith  and  good  works.”  (Brown’s 
Antiq.  vol.  II,  p.  16t.) 

All  this  shows  what  a  solemn  period  this  was  in  the  life  of  a  Jewish 
child  ;  and  how  the  responsibility  and  accountability  of  the  parent,  at 
this  age,  was  rested  upon  the  child’s  own  mind  and  heart,  llow  it 
emerged  from  the  family  bosom,  turning  its  face  toward  the  Jewish  na- 
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tion  and  church,  in  both  which  it  now  began  to  act  a  personally  respon¬ 
sible  part. 

At  this  age  Jesus  went  the  first  time  to  Jerusalem,  was  lost  in  the 
holy  city  from  his  parents,  and  found  among  the  doctors,  receiving  les¬ 
sons  of  life  from  their  lips  !  How  significant  is  all  this  !  How  beauti¬ 
fully  does  it  indicate. the  fulfilment  in  Himself  of  what  has  been  shown 
to  have  been  religious  custom  and  ordinance  in  the  bosom  of  Judaism. 
The  family  lost  Him,  the  temple  found  Him.  He  drops  away,  for  a 
while,  from  the  circle  and  care  of  His  parents,  and  is  found  among  the 
the  venerable  and  learned  public  and  official  representatives  of  the  Jew¬ 
ish  religion  and  church. 

There  were  several  things  which  worked  together  to  awaken,  in  a 
marked  degree,  the  sense  of  personal  accountability  in  Jewish  youth  at 
this  age  of  transition  in  their  life. 

They  were  in  childhood  instructed  in  the  fact  that  this  was  a  turning- 
point  in  their  life.  Their  constant  treatment  reminded  them  of  it. 
Thus,  the  children,  of  both  sexes,  were  required,  up  to  the  age  of  thir¬ 
teen,  to  have  their  heads  covered — a  token  of  subjection.  From  that 
age  forward,  boys  could  uncover  their  heads,  but  were  required  to  keep 
their  feet  covered — while  the  girls  had  still  to  have  their  heads  covered. 
(Brown’s  Antiq.  vol.  II,  p.  166.)  Thus  their  covered  heads  were  to 
them  a  constant  daily  token  of  the  fact  that  they  were  under  family  care 
and  restraints,  and  indirectly  reminded  them  also  of  the  time  when  this 
badge  of  entire  subjection  to  other  wills  should  be  exchanged.  When 
we  remember  how  naturally  the  youthful  mind  looks  forward  to  its  self- 
responsible  age,  and,  being  unacquainted  as  yet  with  its  dangers  and 
cares,  how  eagerly  it  desires  its  approach,  we  may  be  assured  that  Jew¬ 
ish  children  had  this  period  of  coming  life  distinctly  fixed  in  their  minds, 
as  a  time  of  interesting  transition. 

Then,  too,  it  was  the  time  when  they  should  be  allowed  to  take  part 
in  the  public  festivals  of  the  religion  of  their  fathers.  There  was  about 
the  temple  services  and  the  great  festive  assemblies  of  the  Jews,  a  holy 
charm — a  half-poetic  character,  highly  attractive  to  the  glowing  im¬ 
aginations,  and  buoyant  spirits  of  youth.  To  be  permitted  for  the  first 
time  to  join  the  festal  caravans  that  poured  forth  from  the  valleys  of  the 
holy  land — to  go  with  the  tribes  to  the  holy  city — to  see  for  the  first 
time  that  goodly  city  and  its  glorious  temple — to  mingle  for  the  first 
time  in  the  jubilations  of  the  great  occa  sion  of  Israel’s  highest  joy — 
this,  we  may  well  suppose,  was  the  golden  dream  of  Jewish  children 
through  all  the  slowly  moving  days  and  years  of  impatient  childhood. 
And  all  this  awaited  them  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  year  ! 

Then  there  was  something  in  the  privileges  to  which  the  occasion  and 
the  time  opened  up  to  them,  well  calculated  to  awaken  in  them  the 
sense  of  personal  accountability.  With  proper  instruction  and  training 
preceding,  they  were  now  old  and  mature  enough  to  understand  so 
much,  at  least,  of  their  relations  and  duties  to  God  and  man,  as  would 
beget  in  them  a  strong  sense  of  personal  accountability.  This  would 
be  vastly,  and  in  a  great  measure  suddenly,  increased  by  their  being 
brought  into  immediate  and  personal  contact  with  the  public  worship  of 
their  religion,  and  their  personal  participation  in  its  exercises  and  priv¬ 
ileges.  Seeing  with  their  own  eyes,  hearing  with  their  own  ears,  feeling 
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with  their  own  hearts,  and  comprehending  with  their  own  minds,  more 
clearly  and  fully  the  nature  and  impressiveness  of  those  solemn  acts  of 
worship,  in  regard  to  which  they  previously  had  only  incipient  instruc¬ 
tions  from  the  lips  of  their  parents,  would  awaken  their  religious  con¬ 
sciousness  with  great  facility  and  power.  What  had  before  grown  in 
silence  and  slowly  towards  this  end,  would  now  at^^ice  break  out  into 
its  bloom  and  beauty,  like  a  flower  in  its  season. 

Have  we  not  an  illustration  of  this  in  the  case  of  our  Saviour  himself  as 
connected  with  His  first  visit  to  the  Holy  City  when  He  was  twelve  years 
of  age  ?  During  His  stay  in  Jerusalem,  and  in  His  conversation  with  the 
doctors,  He  had  evidently  made  a  discovery  in  regard  to  Himself  which 
he  had  not  learned  from  His  parents.  When  His  parents  had  returned 
seeking  Him,  they  gently  called  Him  to  account  in  regard  to  His  tarry¬ 
ing  behind.  His  answer  was,  “  How  is  it  that  ye  sought  me  ?  wist  ye 
not  that  I  must  be  about  my  Father’s  business.”.  “My  Father’’ — lie 
had  obtained  a  strong  consciousness  of  His  relation  to  His  heavenly 
Father.  “  That  I  must  be  about  my  Father’s  business ” — here  is  re¬ 
vealed  a  strong  sense  of  His  personal  mission.  Personal  responsibility 
and  personal  accountability  dawned  on  Him  as  never  before.  His 
whole  answer  to  His  parents  reveals  in  Him  a  sense  of  transition  from 
the  earlier  narrower  limitations  of  the  family  into  the  open  mission  of 
life.  His  sense  of  responsibility  had  now  outgrown  its  exclusive  relation 
to  His  earthly  parents,  and  sought  to  know  and  to  meet  its  accounta¬ 
bility  to  the  heavenly  Father,  and  the  mission  lying  before  it.  That 
this  was  an  original,  or  new  discovery  of  accountability,  which  He  had 
not  known  under  the  tutorage  of  His  parents,  but  now  first  acquired  in 
the  temple,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  it  is  said  of  His  parents  in  ic- 
ference  to  His  reply  :  “  They  understood  not  the  saying  which  He  spake 
unto  them.”  Though  He  returned  with  His  parents  to  their  home  in 
Nazareth  “and  was  subject  unto  them”  as  before,  yet  His  life  had  made 
a  transition,  and  the  sense  of  His  mission  had  been  lodged  in  His  mind 
and  wrought  there  as  never  before.  When  He  is  twelve  years  old  He 
recognizes  (Olshauser’s  Com.  vol.  II,  252)  God  as  His  Father,  and  foels 
the  urgent  impulse  of  personal  accountability,  and  is  anxious  to  be 
about  His  Father’s  business.. 

Now,  shall  not  these  remarkable  facts  as  elicited  from  Judaism  be  in¬ 
structive  to  us  ?  Shall  not  this  habit  of  the  ancient  typical  religion  in 
marking  the  period  of  personal  responsibility  and  public  concern  and 
interest  in  religion,  be  of  significance  to  Christianity  5  especially  as  it  is 
thus  recognized  and  confirmed  by  a  remarkable  fact  in  the  youthful  life 
of  our  Saviour  !  Shall  it  not  indicate  to  us  that  that  is  a  period  in  the 
life  of  our  children  full  of  momentous  and  solemn  interest  to  them  a 
period  when  the  previous  training  and  nurture  of  the  family  should  be 
met  and  assumed  by  the  church,  to  be  sealed,  carried  forward,  and  com¬ 
pleted  in  her  wider,  warmer  bosom,  and  by  her  greater  and  better  grace  ? 
Shall  it  not  indicate  that  as  the  period  when  the  earthly  mother  shaL 
hand  over  the  child  to  the  spiritual  mother,  the  church,  which  is  the  tiue 
Jerusalem  from  above,  and  the  true  mother  of  us  all.  Is  not  this  the 
time  when  the  earthly  father  shall  formally  give  over  his  child  to  the 
heavenly  Father— when  the  earthly  family  shall  surrender  its  members 
that  they  may  become  members  of  the  family  in  Christ  Jesus.  Is  not 
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this  the  time  when  the  child  shall  be  taken  to  the  temple — when  it  shall 
be  lost,  as  it  were,  to  its  parents,  but  be  found  sitting  among  the  pas¬ 
tors  or  teachers  of  the  church,  hearing  them  and  asking  them  questions — 
being  catechised.  Is  not  this  the  time  when  children  should  discover, 
from  such  instructions,  for  themselves,  their  personal  conscious  relation 
to  their  heavenly  Father,  and  feel  that,  as  personally  accountable  beings, 
they  must  be  about  their  heavenly  Father’s  business. 

So  it  has  eviden^jkbeen  regarded.  Hence  at  an  early  period  of  the 
church  children  thaWiad  been  baptized  became  catechumens  at  an  early 
age.  Bingham  says  in  general  terms  :  “As  for  the  children  of  believ¬ 
ing  parents,  it  is  certain,  that  as  they  were  baptized  in  infancy,  so  they 
were  admitted  catechumens  as  soon  as  they  were  capable  of  learning.” 
(vol.  I,  p.  431.)  Calvin  says,  also  in  general  terms,  that  “it  was  an 
ancient  custom  in  the  church  for  the  children  of  Christians”  to  receive 
confirmation  “  after  they  were  come  to  the  years  of  discretion .”  After¬ 
wards  he  defines  the  time  more  nearly  by  saying  it  was  “  at  the  close 
of  childhood ,  or  the  commencement  of  adolescence .”  (Mer.  Review, 
Ap.  1860,  p.  219.) 

All  these  notices  as  to  the  time  of  their  confirmation  point  plainly  to 
the  same  age  when  among  the  Jews  they  became  “  Sons  of  the  Law” — 
twelve  to  thirteen. 

This  same  custom  as  to  the  time  when  children  became  catechumens, 
and  the  time  of  their  confirmation,  and  full  union  with  the  church,  was 
pursued  by  the  reformation  churches  from  the  beginning.  “  The  earliest 
age  at  which  confirmation  was  administered  in  the  Evangelical  church 
was  from  the  beginning,  from  twelve  to  fourteen  years.  ”  (Herzog  Ency. 
vol.  Ill,  p.  114.)  This  has  been  and  is  still,  as  is  well  known,  regarded 
as  the  proper  age  for  confirmation  in  the  Reformed  Churches  of  Ger¬ 
many.  It  was  also  universally  practiced  at  an  earlier  period  in  the  Re¬ 
formed,  as  well  as  Lutheran  Churches  of  our  own  land.  In  later  years, 
under  the  false  idea  that  a  more  excellent  wav  had  been  discovered, 
parents  and  children  have  been  encouraged  to  defer  this  solemnity  to  a 
later  age. 

It  is  but  a  solemn  testimony  in  favor  of  the  true  and  ancient  practice 
of  the  church  when  the  rubric  at  the  beginning  of  the  confirmation  ser¬ 
vice  in  the  Reformed  church,  says  :  “  The  baptized  children  of  the 

church  should  become  catechumens  as  soon  as  they  are  old  enough  to 
commit  to  memory  the  answers  in  the  catechism,  and  be  benefited  by  the 
Pastor’s  instructions.  In  no  case  ought  their  attendance  to  be  delayed 
beyond  their  fourteenth  year.” 

May  we  not  see,  from  what  has  been  said,  how,  in  the  practices  of 
Christianity,  what  seems,  to  superficial  reflection,  as  a  mere  custom,  hav¬ 
ing  its  origin  in  mere  accident,  caprice,  or  arbitrary  decision,  has  in  fact 
a  far  deeper  ground,  and  a  far  better  reason  for  its  existence.  This 
should  teach  us  to  interfere  with  old  customs  with  modest  caution,  lest 
what  is  sacred  and  valuable  be  foolishly  set  aside.  Old  customs  are  not 
necessarily  foolish ;  what  our  fathers  reverenced  and  practiced  is  not 
just  for  that  reason  useless,  and  only  worthy  of  being  cast  out  and  trod¬ 
den  under  foot  of  men. 

There  is  an  old  family  mansion.  The  life  of  the  present  aged  occu¬ 
pant  itself  reaches  far  back  into  the  last  century ;  and  his  father  and 
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grandfather  before  him  occupied  the  same  old  homestead.  The  old 
man  dies.  Now  the  sacred  depositories  of  the  old  mansion  are  thrown 
open  to  the  young  descendants  of  the  family. 

The  burial  decently  over,  we  will  suppose  them  taking  a  survey  of 
things,  and  hear  their  opinion  as  to  the  value  or  sacredness  of  the  arti¬ 
cles  they  find,  inside  and  outside  of  the  mansion. 

The  first  proposal  perhaps  is  to  remove  the  antique  slab  in  the  gable 
wall  that  dates  from  the  erection  of  the  paternal  mansion — for,  are  not 
its  inscriptions  antiquated  ?  The  old  knocker  must  be  removed  to  give  ^ 
place  to  a  new  one;  for  they  scarcely  know  or  care  that  the  device  on 
it  is  grandfather’s  coat  of  arms.  The  ancient  and  solemn  clock  in  the 
corner,  into  whose  face  generations  have  gazed,  while  years  and  lives 
passed  away,  may  be  sold  for  a  trifle,  which  will  help  to  buy  a  small  one 
for  the  mantle.  At  length  they  come  to  the  examination  of  the  drawers 
of  the  old  Secretary.  There,  among  other  things,  they  find  an  old 
sword  which  is  of  no  account,  though  an  ancestor  carried  it  in  the  W  ar 
for  Freedom — it  is  cast  away  among  the  old  iron  !  Here  are  old  parch¬ 
ments — what  use  are  they  ? — though  they  are  the  commissions  of  ances- 
torial  military  offices.  They  go  among  the  worthless  paper  !  So  the 
work  of  vandalism  goes  on,  till  the  old  mansion  is  cleared  of  everything 
once  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  ancestors,  and  long  preserved  by  careful 
hands. 

This  is  a  parable  which  has  its  fulfilment,  in  too  many  instances,  in 
the  sphere  of  religion.  Old  Christian  customs  are  swept  away  with 
ready  hands,  without  any  sense  of  the  true  ground  on  which  they  rest, 
or  the  precious  legacy  of  good  which  they  bear,  and  would  fain  transmit 
into  the  ungrateful  hands  which  know  neither  to  receive  nor  use  them. 
A  better  day  will  return  to  the  church,  when  this  spirit  of  miserable 
radicalism  shall  be  exorcised,  and  the  spirit  of  the  young  shall  be  im¬ 
bued  with  a  deeper  reverence  for  old  customs  and  sacred  things. 


THE  OLIVET  OF  PRAYER. 


BY  'WILLIAM  HEYSER,  ESQ. 


Surrounded  as  we  all  are  by  trials,  oftimes  sharp  and  strong,  'tis 
truly  grateful  to  the  oppressed,  whose  mental  powers,  it  may  be,  have 
been  taxed  to  their  utmost  tension,  to  withdraw  from  the  world,  to 
breathe  a  pure  air,  and  spend  an  uninterrupted  hour  in  calm  and  peace¬ 
ful  contemplation. 
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There  are  spots  on  earth,  free  from  intrusion,  eminently  suited  for 
such  seasons  as  this,  when  wearied  nature  seeks  a  higher  and  holier 
sphere,  to  dwell  on  richer  scenes  and  purer  joys  than  earth  with  all  it 
contains  can  yield. 

“  Mount  Olivet  ”  was  such  a  spot,  rich  in  its  verdure — grateful  for 
its  shade — it  was  the  chosen  retreat  of  the  blessed  Son  of  God.  The 
stillness  of  the  evening  hour,  rendered  even  more  still  this  sacred  spot 
from  His  presence  and  the  advancing  shades  of  night  as  they  gathered 
around  its  holy  base.  The  falling  dews,  and  the  fragrance  exhaled  from 
blooming  flowers,  conspired  to  render  it  a  sacred  spot  to  Him. 

It  was  there  the  deepest  pulsations  of  His  soul  were  stirred  as  He 
looked  forward  and  contemplated  the  future  history  of  man  !  There  the 
pure  and  fervent  breathings  of  his  heart  flowed  forth  in  warm  and  holy 
aspirations  to  heaven !  There  could  almost  be  heard  amid  the 
stillness  of  this  sacred  spot,  the  inward  workings  of  His  soul,  as  He 
prayed  for  man’s  redemption  ! 

The  place,  its  solitude  and  the  sublimity  of  the  subject  which  engrossed 
His  heavenly  mind,  was  well  calculated  to  call  forth  the  loftiest  aspira¬ 
tions  of  His  soul  !  No  higher  example  of  Christian  duty  do  we 
need. 

There  are  spots  which  should  bean  “Olivet”  to  God’s  professing 
children,  from  which  by  faith  to  contemplate  their  future  inheritance  ; 
and  where  in  the  calm  and  quiet  of  the  hour,  the  inward  longings  of  the 
soul  should  go  forth  laden  with  the  perfume  of  acceptable  prayer,  not 
only  in  behalf  of  those  we  love,  but  for  the  perishing  around  us. 

There  is  nothing  better  calculated  to  subdue  the  inward  corruption  of 
our  nature,  and  secure  an  humble  trust  in  God,  than  to  retire  daily  to 
our  “  Olivet there,  under  the  refreshing  dews  of  God’s  grace,  to 
pour  forth  the  deepest,  and  the  most  fervent  desires  of  our  souls.  What 
more  refreshing  to  the  thirsty  soul,  than  thus  to  hold  sweet  communion 
with  the  Lord,  free  from  the  gaze  of  the  world  ? 

Night  may  indeed  have  gathered  around  us  its  sable  mantle,  still  we 
may  enjoy  that  inwmrcl  light,  which  is  but  the  reflection  of  that  brighter 
light — a  beam  from  heaven — which  cannot  fail  to  leave  its  impress  upon 
the  countenance,  as  we  descend  from  the  Mount.  None  but  God’s 
children  can  understand  the  communication  of  that  inward  spiritual 
power  which  Christ  imparts  to  the  believer  when  he  enters  upon  his 
“  Olivet,”  to  meditate  and  enjoy  its  silent  and  mysterious  influence.  It 
is  there  we  can  drink  from  the  fountains  of  grace  so  necessary  to  our 
spiritual  strength,  in  order  to  contend  with  the  powers  of  darkness 
around  us. 

An  “Olivet”  is  necessary  to' every' child  of  God.  He  cannot  live 
without  it.  It  may  be  on  the  mountain  top  or  in  the  quiet  vale ;  it  may 
be  in  our  chamber  or  on  the  attic ;  it  may  be  in  some  other  spot  retired 
from  the  gaze  of  man.  Yerily,  it  is  good  to  be  alone  with  God. 

Peter  found  his  on  the  house  top;  John  found  his  on  the  barren  isle 
of  Patmos  ;  Daniel,  his  in  his  chamber  ;  Elijah,  his  on  Carmel ;  Paul, 
his  in  the  cabin  of  the  storm-tossed  ship  ;  Moses  had  his  on  Nebo,  wher 
he  enjoyed  a  sight  of  two  Canaans.  Even  so  may  God’s  children  have  a 
clear  view  of  the  Canaan  above. 
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THE  DYING  NEVER  WEEP. 

’  Tis  said  the  dying  never  weep  ; 

It  is  because  the  chill  of  death 
Insensate  makes  them  to  this  earth, 

With  every  parting  breath  ? 

It  can  not  be — they  call  for  friends; 

Ask  by  a  father  to  be  prest, 

And  long  to  lay  the  drooping  brow 
Upon  a  mother’s  breast. 

Why  do  the  dying  never  weep? 

Oh  !  they  have  reached  their  point  of  time 
That  is  for  aught  like  earthiy  tears 
Too  wondrous,  too  sublime  ; 

Their  spirit-eyes  new  beings  mark  ; 

And  on  their  ears  the  future’s  sea 
Already,  through  the  shadows,  waft 
The  voices  of  eternity  ! 

0  say,  why  should  the  dying  weep? 

Weep  with  such  angel-throngs  around  ! 
Weep  when  their  brows  shall  be  so  soon 
With  the  Immortal  crowned  ! 

It  is  the  living  that  should  weep — 

The  living  yet  to  wear  their  chains — 

But  not  the  dying  with  that  call 
To  God’s  eternal  plains  ! 


EDITORIAL  SEED-THOUGHTS. 

Gather  up  the  Fragments  that  Remain,  that  Nothing  mat  be  Lost. 


WHAT  THEY  SAY  OF  OUR  GUARDIAN. 

It  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  gather 
a  little  chapter  of  nice  things  which  our 
cotemporaries  say  of  our  Magazine.  It 
will  not  be  out  of  place  to  give  the  fol¬ 
lowing  from  a  late  notice  of  The  Mis¬ 
sionary,  published  in  Pittsburg,  by  Rev. 
W.  A.  Passavant:  “There  is  more 
thought,  music  and  life  in  this  modest 
monthly,  published  in  a  quiet  inland 
Pennsylvania  town,  than  in  nine-tenths 
of  the  puffed  and  widely-advertised  mag¬ 
azines  of  the  Eastern  cities.” 


“DAS  ALT  SCHUL-HAUS.” 

This  poem,  published  in  the  Septem¬ 
ber  No.  of  the  Guardian,  has  produced 
quite  a  fine  sensation.  It  has  been  cop¬ 
ied  into  a  number  of  papers;  and  we 
have  received  numerous  applications  for 
copies  of  it.  We  cannot,  of  course, 
break  the  files  of  the  Guardian  to  ac¬ 
commodate  such  occasional  demands. 


Those  are  safest  who  are  regular  sub¬ 
scribers  to  the  Guardian;  for  in  that 
case  they  are  supplied  when  anything 
good  is  published  in  it — which  is  some¬ 
times  the  case!  “An  intelligent  and 
j  venerable  layman  in  the  West,  says  The 
i  Missionary  of  Pittsburg,  thus  alludes  to 
this  remarkable  poem,  published  in  a 
late  number  : 

“  The  poem  contained  in  number  292 
of  The  Missionary,  ‘Das  Alt  Schul-haus 
an  der  Krick,’  has  created  quite  a  sensa¬ 
tion  here.  My  wife  asked  me,  *  have 
you  read  that  piece  ?  *  No,  not  yet.’ 

‘Oh!’  says  she,  ‘you  will  be  highly 
amused.  I  have  laughed  over  it  very 
much,  for  the  expressions  are  just  such 
as  I  make.  The  paper  was  sent  for  by 
several  persons.  I  know  of  one  who 
has  taken  a  copy  of  it,  and  probably 
others  have  done  the  same.  On  me  it 
had  a  double  effect.  It  amused  me  on 
account  of  its  quaint  expressions,  but  at 
the  same  time  affected  me  almost  to 
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tears.  The  oftener  I  read  it,  the  more  it 
appears  to  me  to  equal  some  of  Burns’ 
poems,  in  its  deep  pathos  and  admirable 
naturalness.  Some  of  the  expressions, 
however,  I  could  wish  to  see  more  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  dialect,  and  I  think 
the  printer,  in  copying  it,  must  have 
made  some  mistakes.  If  it  did  not  take 
up  too  much  of  your  time,  I  might  feel 
inclined  to  point  out  some  dozen  words 
which  ought  to  be  changed  in  order  to 
make  it  fully  ‘Pennsylvania  German.’ 
I  venture  upon  this  criticism,  because  I 
consider  myself  a  tolerable  scholar  (?) 
in  the  peculiarities  of  that  dialect,  hav¬ 
ing  resided  several  years  among  people 


who  scarcely  ever  expressed  themselves 
in  any  other.” 


WHAT  A  WORLD  OF  LIFE  ! 

What  a  city  that  immense  London  is ! 
Mr.  Gough,  in  his  Lectures  on  London 
life,  states  that  the  population  is  increas¬ 
ing  at  the  rate  of  one  thousand  per  week, 
or  in  the  average  of  six  for  every  hour 
in  the  twenty-four.  The  city  is  sixty 
miles  in  circumference,  and  has  five 
thousand  miles  of  paved  streets.  Land 
in  the  vicinity  of  Cornhill  and  the  Ex¬ 
change  has  been  sold  for  five  millions  of 
dollars  per  acre. 


NOTICES  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


SCHUL-GEBTE  FUER  JEDEN  TAG  IN  DER 
Woche:  Prayers  for  Schools;  for 
every  day  in  the  week.  Also  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  prayers  for  children.  By  Rev. 
S.  K.  Brobst,  Allentown,  Pa.,  1861. 
32  pp. 

This  is  a  timely  publication;  and  just 
the  book  to  place  in  families  where  the 
German  language  prevails.  The  prayers 
for  use  in  schools  are  well  adapted  for 
that  purpose,  and  it  is  hoped  that  they 
may  be  extensively  used.  The  author 
correctly  says  in  his  preface :  “  Our 

churches  are  not  merely  teaching  places 
but  houses  of  prayer  as  well ;  and  this 
our  school  houses  ought  also  to  be.  Our 
youth  ought  to  be  under  the  influence  of 
Christianity  not  only  on  Sunday,  but 
also  on  week-days,  and  hence  by  the 
side  of  our  Sunday-schools  we  need  also 
Christian  weekday-schools.  It  is  an  en¬ 
couraging  sign  of  the  times  that  many 
persons  in  the  German  counties  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  have  expressed  the  wish  that 
the  children,  according  to  the  good  old 
custom,  might'  be  taught  to  sing  and 
pray  in  the  public  schools.”  The  author 
desires  that  this  little  work  may  con¬ 
tribute  to  this  end.  May  it  be  as  suc¬ 
cessful  as,  on  account  of  its  value,  it 
deserves  to  be. 

The  Lutheran  Almanac  for  1862. 
(German.) 

This  is  another  of  Rev.  Brobst’s  pub¬ 


lications.  It  contains  much  information 
of  interest  to  the  members  of  the  denom¬ 
ination  for  whose  use  it  is  more  imme¬ 
diately  intended.  We  are  especially 
pleased  to  see  in  it  many  good  old  cus¬ 
toms  revived  and  recommended;  not 
merely  because  they  are  old,  but  because 
they  are  sacred  and  good,  and  should 
never  have  been  set  aside.  Lutheran 
families  who  buy  this  almanac,  will  find 
that  they  have  bought  much  useful  mat¬ 
ter  with  it  for  a  few  cents. 

Child’s  Catechism:  By  Dr.  P.  Schaff. 

(German.)  Chambersburg,  Penn’a. 

1861. 

After  we  had  read  this  little  book  it 
mysteriously  disappeared,  so  that  we 
cannot  refer  to  it  in  our  notice.  We 
were,  however,  much  pleased  with  it. 
It  is  simple  in  its  arrangement  of  mat¬ 
ter,  as  well  as  in  its  language ;  and  it 
goes  over  the  whole  ground  generally 
covered  by  such  works.  Each  answer 
is  sustained  by  suitable  scripture  pas¬ 
sages.  The  author  has  also  introduced 
brief  but  very  suggestive  notes,  well 
adapted  to  aid  the  teacher.  The  whole 
is  divided  into  fifty-two  sections,  so  as 
to  furnish  a  lesson  for  every  Sunday  in 
the  year.  It  is  an  admirable  book  for 
the  family,  and,  especially  for  Sunday- 
schools  where  the  German  language  is 
used. 
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DEVOTED  TO  THE  SOCIAL,  LITERARY  AND  RELIGIOUS  INTERESTS 

OF  YOUNG  MEN  AND  LADIES. 


EDITED  BY  REV.  H .  HARBAUGH  ,  D.  D. 


The  Guardian  has  a  sufficient  history  to  establish  its  character,  and  to  be  known  by 
its  fruits.  In  its  principles,  purposes  and  general  spirit,  we  have  no  changes  to  pro¬ 
pose  Truth  and  Right  are  unchangeable — error  and  wrong  are  always  the  same.  It, 
will  remain  under  the  editorial  management  of  its  founder,  Rev.  H.  Harbaugh,  D.  D. 
whose  name  of  itself  the  publishers  regard  as  the  most  satisfactory  guarantee  of  the 
high  tone  and  general  interest  which  characterizes  this  family  magazine. 

In  commencing^  new  year,  we  design  making  various  improvements  in  the  typogra¬ 
phy  of  the  work,  which  will  make  it  still  more  attractive.  The  January  number  will 
be  printed  on  new  and  beautiful  type,  and  fine  whHe  paper,  with  a  new  and  neat  orna¬ 
mental  cover,  and  embellished  with  &  beautiful  emblematic  steel  engraving.  In  a  word, 
we  are  determined  to  make  the  Guardian  one  of  the  handsomest,  as  it  has  always  been 
one  of  Re  best  and  cheapest  family  magazines  in  the  country. 

This  Magazine  will  be,  as  heretofore,  devoted  to  the  highest  interests  of  the  young, 
at  the  most  solemn  and  interesting  period  of  their  life.  It  will  offer  its  friendly  coun¬ 
sels  to  them  in  an  earnest  though  free  and  cheerful  way.  It  will  solemnly  seek  to  warn 
them  against  the  wrong,  and  affectionately  allure  them  to  the  right.  The  Editor  will 
endeavor  to  make  its  contents  true,  pure,  fresh,  and  healthy  as  the  morning  of  life.  It 
will  particularly  urge  self-culture  and  early  piety  as  of  the  highest  importance  and  cul¬ 
tivate  the  home-feeling  as  a  sacred  element  in  social  purity  and  peace.  It  will  seek 
to  move  in  the  element  of  its  mqito  :  “Life— Light — Love.” 

The  Guardian  has  no  denominational  or  party  bias.  It  interferes  not  with  contro¬ 
versies  either  in  Church  or  State.  It  is  its  ambition  to  take  the  quiet  way  of  peace 
aud  love.  It  would  turn  the  attention  of  its  readers  to  that  first  and  greatest  of  duties, 
the  cultivation  of  the  heart,  mind,,  social  feelings  and  pious  affections.  It  will  have 
its  reward  if  it  can  be  the  means  of  making  Hearts  better,  Homes  happier,  and  Heaven 
surer.  The  evidence  that  it  has  in  a  degree  done  this,  which  the  experience  of  years 
has  furnished,  is  more  precious  to  us  than  gain  or  gold.  Cheerfully,  hopefully,  and 
believingly  we  look  into  the  future  as  we  take  our  pilgrim-staff  in  hand  to  travel  another 
year. 

The  Guardian  contains  thirty-two  pages  monthly,  making  a  handsome  volume  of 
three  hundred  and  eighty-four  pages  at  the  end  of  the  year.. 

Pastors  who  receive  this  Prospectus  are  requested  to  hind  it  to  some  active  member 
of  the  church,  who  will  procure  subscribers  for  The  Guardian.  If  ten  subscribers  are 
cbtsined,  wre  will  send  one  copy  to  the  person  obtaining  them  and  one  to  the  pastor 
gratis.  Specimen  numbers  sent  when  requested. 

We  respectfully  ask  all  Young  Men  and  Ladies  to  aid  us  in  increasing  our  circula¬ 
tion.  It  will  be  an  easy  thing  for  them  to  raise  a  club  among  their  companions. 

Postmasters  are  requested  to  act  as  our  agents,  to  whom  we  will  allow  the  usual  - 
der  centage.  Specimen  numbers  sent  when  requested. 

TERMS— ONLY  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR— IN  ADVANCE. 

Any  ofie  who  sends  us  five  subscribers  with  $5  cash,  will  receive  one  copy  for  one 
year,  gratis.  Thirteen  copies  will  be  sent  for  $10 ;  twenty-seven  copies  for  $20. 
Address  PEARSOL  &  GEIST,  Publishers. 

Express  Building,  15  South  Queen-st.,  Lancaster, Pa. 
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THE  AGE  OF  PERSONAL  RELIGIOUS  RESPONSIBILITY? 

(SECOND  ARTICLE.) 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


In  a  previous  article  we  have  shown,  that  sacred  Jewish  customs, 
illustrated  by  a  significant  fact  in  our  Saviour’s  youthful  life,  and  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  practice  of  the  Christian  church  through  venerable  ages, 
agree  and  combine  in  indicating  the  age  of  twelve  to  thirteen  years,  as 
the  age  of  full  personal  accountability  in  regard  to  a  profession  of 
religion,  when  each  one  for  himself  ought  to  assume  the  vows  previously 
made,  and  the  responsibilities  previously  borne  by  parents.  If  what 
evidence  has  been  drawn  from  these  considerations  should  still  seem  to 
any  one  to  fall  short  of  an  authoritative  and  positive  teaching,  the  view 
which  is  at  least  strongly  implied  in  the  facts  presented,  may  be  con¬ 
firmed  by  yet  other  considerations. 

It  may  be  shown  that  the  wisdom  of  the  practice  is  established  and 
confirmed  by  the  peculiar  needs  of  the  young  before  and  connected  with 
that  age,  as  well  as,  on  the  one  hand  the  good  effects  which  attend  the 
practice,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  evil  consequences  which  follow 
when  it  is  neglected  or  set  aside. 

It  is  plain  that  children  before  the  age  of  twelve  are  capable  of 
receiving,  and  of  being  benefited  by  religious  instruction.  It  is  also 
plain  that,  however,  necessary  and  valuable  that  instruction  is  which 
they  receive  in  the  family,  it  is  not  always — perhaps  not  often  even — 
all  they  need.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  in  some  cases  even  the  dispo¬ 
sition  to  give  it  is  not  wanting.  In  other  cases  the  capacity  to  give  it, 
as  it  ought  to  be  done,  is  not  at  hand  ;  and  in  still  other  cases,  owing 
to  necessary  temporal  cares,  the  necessary  time  is  not  found  to  be  at 
command. 
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This  deficiency,  it  is  true,  is  met  to  some  extent  by  the  institution  of 
day  Schools.  But  even  in  these  useful  nurseries  the  teacher  is  not 
ays  better  qualified  for  the  solemn  work  than  the  parent  himself; 
and  even  when  nothing  is  wanting  in  the  qualifications  of  teachers,  the 
course  of  instruction  in  a  promiscuous  school  cannot  always  be  made 
sufficiently  systematic,  careful,  and  complete,  to  meet  all  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  case. 

However  useful  a  well  regulated  and  well  conducted  Sunday  School 
may  be,  it  must  be  evident  to  a  reflecting  mind,  taking  an  intelligent 
view  of  all  the  high  and  solemn  interests  involved,  that  the  church  can¬ 
not  discharge  all  her  duties  toward  her  baptised  children  through  its 
sole  instrumentality.  In  the  earlier  days  of  the  church,  when  the  day- 
school  was  connected  with  the  congregation,  and  the  teacher  was  in  the 
habit  of  daily  catechising,  and  of  imparting  daily  religious  instruction, 
this  was  not  regarded  as  sufficient  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  case.  Cat¬ 
echising,  both  by  Elders  and  Pastors,  was  superadded. 

The  pastor  ought  to  have  some  opportunity  to  instruct  in  a  regular 
way  the  baptised  children  of  his  flock.  If  he  has  not,  how  shall  he  fulfil 
the  injunction  given  to  pastors  alone,  and  repeated  with  double  solem¬ 
nity  :  “Feed  my  lambs.”  How  better  can  this  be  done  than,  after  the 
mind  and  manner  of  the  church  of  all  ages,  to  admit  them  early  to  the 
catechumenate,  and  there  to  train  their  young  minds  and  hearts  with  a 
direct  reference  to  their  confirmation  at  the  close  of  the  period  of  their 
childhood,  which,  as  Calvin  says,  was  the  custom  of  the  church  from 
early  times,  and  which  custom  the  Reformation  churches  followed. 

The  fresh  activity  of  the  memory  which  belongs  to  the  last  years  of 
childhood,  points  out  that  as  the  period  specially  adapted  to  the  cate¬ 
chumenate.  With  the  transition  to  early  youth  the  capacity  for  mem¬ 
orizing  decreases.  There  are  two  reasons  for  this:  First,  by  a  law  of  the 
mental  nature  memory  becomes  less  ready,  vigorous,  and  tenacious  as 
the  judgment  ripens  ;  no  doubt,  because  the  mind,  becoming  more  self- 
reliant  with  the  maturing  of  the  judgment,  leans  and  depends  more  on 
its  own  thinking  and  consequently  less  on  what  it  can  remember  from 
other  sources.  A  second  reason  is  to  be  sought  in  the  fact  that  the 
opening  of  youth  opens  up  also  at  the  same  time  numerous  avenues 
through  which  diverting  influences  gain  access  to  the  mind,  filling  it 
with  cross-currents,  and  thus  enfeebling  its  powers  of  concentration. 
Whatever  may  be  the  cause  or  causes,  the  fact  is  well  known,  and  con¬ 
firmed  to  every  one  by  his  own  personal  experience.  Previous  to  the 
time  indicated  the  memory  acts  with  great  singleness,  and  shows  a  won¬ 
derful  power  of  acquiring  and  retaining.  This  is  the  accepted  seed¬ 
time  of  grace,  when  the  soil  of  hearts  is  mellow,  and  opens  with  beautiful 
spontaniety  to  receive  the  seed  of  the  word  that  is  sown  upon  it. 

Not  only  is  the  memory  at  this  age  thus  susceptible  to  the  good  seed, 
but  in  the  absence  of  its  sowing,  just  as  open  to  the  seed  of  destructive 
tares.  If  not  otherwise  directed  and  employed,  with  what  astonishing 
readiness  and  avidity  does  the  memory  of  childhood  take  in  and  retain 
all  kind  of  low  and  useless  formularies.  Where  the  Commandments 
Ought  to  be  stored  in  the  memory,  lie  all  kinds  of  enigmas,  puns,  and 
puzzles.  Where  the  Creeds  ought  to  lie  housed  in  the  mind,  you  will 
find  stories  of  giant-killers  and  all  that  tribe  of  emptiness.  Where  you 
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ought  to  find  lodged  the  Angelic  Hymn,  the  Te  Deum,  or  other  classic 
Hymns,  you  will  find  a  perfect  storehouse  of  doggerel  songs  and  senti¬ 
mental  poetry.  We  may  sleep,  while  the  minds  of  our  children  lie  as 
an  open  field  of  susceptible  soil,  but  the  enemy  will  not  fail  to  sow  his 
tares.  Nor  once  sown,  can  they  be  rooted  out.  Though  some  good 
seed  may  be  sown  later,  both  will  grow  together  till  the  great  harvest  ; 
and  ever  will  the  tares,  first  sown,  assert  their  unholy  advantage  to  the 
abiding  injury  of  the  good  seed,  which  contends  in  painful  conflict  on 
the  same  soil. 

We  know  full  well  that  in  later  times,  a  tendency  exists,  under  the 
influence  of  a  supposed  new  and  better  wisdom  to  set  aside  and  depre¬ 
ciate  the  old  custom  of  committing  religious  formularies  to  memory. 
Memory  has  been  regarded  as  the  lower,  and  judgment  as  the  higher 
faculty — against  which  we  have  no  objection  to  make.  But  this  being 
so,  it  is  also  true  that  memory  is  the  faculty  that  is  first  active  ;  and 
even  though  partly  superseded  by  the  developed  judgment,  is  is  still  im¬ 
portant — yea,  indispensable — that  the  memory  should  furnish  the  mate¬ 
rial  on  which  the  later  judgment  is  to  act,  and  which  it  is  to  use  in  its 
own  proper  work. 

It  has  been  contended  especially  that  children  should  not  commit  to 
memory  what  they  have  not  first  clearly  understood.  But  this  is  just  as 
false  as  to  say  that  we  ought  not  to  eat  what  we  have  not  first  digested. 
We  eat  that  we  may  digest,  and  so  we  store  the  memory  that  the  riper 
judgment  may  have  whereon  to  nourish  and  strengthen  itself — and  espe¬ 
cially  that  faith  in  the  life  of  which  alone  judgment  can  come  to  right 
and  true  decisions. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  also  that  the  facts  and  objects  of  religious 
faith  are  necessarily,  in  their  very  nature,  mysteries  to  be  received,  not 
first  by  knowledge,  but  by  faith.  They  are  first  to  be  believed,  and  then 
to  be  learned  and  understood,  more  and  more ;  whilst  the  highest 
powers  of  judgment,  and  the  last  attainments  of  the  understanding  can 
never  fully  exhaust  them.  Christianity  has  its  mysteries.  It  is  “  like 
a  tree  whose  roots  and  ’crown  reach  into  the  unfathomable  depths  and 
heights  of  eternity.” 

It  is  these  very  mysteries  lodged  in  the  memory  and  held  and  cherished 
in  connection  with  the  sacred  associations  of  religious  worship,  which 
are  the  seeds  of  life,  having  power  to  gather  up  and  hold  in  pious  vigor 
the  deepest  and  loveliest  religious  instincts  of  the  soul,  and  to  cultivate 
a  spirit  of  reverence  and  devotion.  These  remembered  truths,  with  the 
influence  they  exert  on  mind  and  heart,  become  thus  the  strongest  safe¬ 
guards  against  unbelief,  apostacy,  and  sin.  Blessed  is  he  who  has  his 
quiver  well  stored  with  these  arrows  of  defence  against  evil  and  danger. 

“A  kind  God,”  says  one,  “has  herein  shown  His  wisdom  and  love, 
that  he  has  made  the  memory  a  granary  in  which  seed  grains  for  the 
future  are  laid  up  and  preserved.”  They  are  there  to  grow  whenever 
the  proper  conditions  and  surroundings  shall  be  brought  to  bear  on 
them.  The  ignorant  man  may  regard  these  seeds  as  a  dead  and  useless 
deposit,  but  the  wise  know  that  at  the  right  time  they  will  certainly  put 
forth  and  unfold  the  powers  of  life  which  are  in  them.  Let  any  passage 
be  lodged  in  the  memory;  as,  for  instance,  “  call  upon  me  in  the  day  of 
trouble,”  and  it  may  lay  dormant  for  years  ;  but  the  actual  coming  of 
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trouble  on  the  soul  will  immediately  call  it  up,  and  apply  it  to  its  legiti¬ 
mate  purposes  of  consolation. 

Though  seed  be  buried  long  in  dust, 

It  shan’t  deceive  our  hope  ; 

The  precious  seed  can  ne’er  be  lost, 

For  grace  insures  the  crop. 

“  During  the  seven  plenteous  years,  Joseph  gathered  and  laid  up  for  the 
seven  years  of  famine  to  come  ;  when  the  evil  time  has  once  come,  and 
want  presses,  it  is  too  late  to  gather.” 

Not  only  in  the  one  particular  of  the  memory,  but  in  general,  the 
period  to  which  we  refer  finds  the  entire  being  in  its  most  plastic,  plia¬ 
ble,  and  impressible  state.  Earlier  in  childhood  there  is  not  sufficient 
earnestness  of  life  to  take  abiding  impressions  ;  hence  so  little  of  early 
childhood ;  and  later,  diverting  influences  also  set  in  too  strongly.  It 
would  be  an  oversight,  which  would  do  much  to  call  in  question  the 
divine  source  of  Christianity,  did  it  not  make  provision  to  take  earnest 
advantage  of  this  interesting  and  promising  period  in  the  life  of 
childhood. 

Moreover,  this  impressible  state  of  the  mind  and  heart  is  the  more 
hopeful,  since  it  is  precisely  at  that  period  when  the  Holy  Spirit  puts 
forth  His  silent,  but  most  decisive  and  effective  activities  in  the  hearts 
of  baptised  children. 

The  Holy  Spirit  sustains  a  different  subjective  relation  to  the  bap¬ 
tised  from  what  He  does  to  the  unbaptised  child.  If  not,  what  is  the  use 
of  Baptism  ?  But  as  Paul  could  say  to  the  uubelieving  spirit  that 
asked,  “  what  profit  is  there  in  circumcision  ?”  “  Much  every  way,” 

so,  much  more,  can  we  answer  in  regard  to  the  still  greater  grace  of 
Baptism. 

The  holy  scriptures  warrant  the  belief,  and  every  watchful  parent  and 
pastor  knows  it  to  be  true,  that  there  is  in  those  who  have  been  baptised, 
stronger  and  more  wakeful  religious  instincts — a  better  redeemability — 
a  nature  or  basis  more  susceptible  to  the  call  and  approach  of  grace — 
stronger,  more  regular,  and  more  decisive  spiritual  motions,  than  is 
found  in  the  unbaptised.  There  is  in  them  that  to  which  St.  John  re¬ 
fers,  when  he  says,  “  His  seed  remaineth  in  them  ” — the  seed  which  will 
respond  to  the  presence  of  the  conditions  of  grace,  as  naturally  and 
surely  as  latent  seed,  unseen  and  silent  in  the  bosom  of  the  soil,  will  an¬ 
swer,  by  motions  of  life  and  signs  of  growth,  to  the  warm  spring  sun 
beaming  on  it,  and  the  genial  breath  of  the  south  playing  over  it. 

We  have  frequently  found  in  the  case  of  the  unbaptised,  even  when 
they  have  been  exercised  by  strong  inclinations  towards  religion,  a 
strange,  almost  hopeless  and  fatal  inability  to  accept  the  vocation  and 
offers  of  grace— -a  feebleness  in  laying  hold  by  faith  on  the  warrants  of 
the  gospel — a,  to  them,  enigmatical  indecision  and  powerlessness  of  will 
to  commit  and  surrender  themselves  to  a  full  and  final  obedience  to  the 
faith  and  call  of  the  gospel,  even  though  their  own  judgment  and 
intelligent  convictions  strongly  urged  them  in  that  direction.  That 
which  they  sought  and  would  fain  have  laid  hold  of  and  embraced, 
floated  before  them,  near  them,  around  them,  like  an  unsubstantial, 
intangible  spectre — inviting,  but  at  the  same  time  ever  mocking  and 
eluding  their  embrace,  like  the  shadows  that  come  and  go  in  dreams, 
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but  which  there  is  no  power  to  appropriate  and  possess.  A  mysterious 
semi-transparent  veil  seems  to  reveal,  but  at  the  same  time  also  to 
conceal  the  objects  of  faith,  behind  which  they  observe  as  obscure  mist- 
images  what,  like  St.  John,  they  would  fain  hear,  and  see,  and  with 
•open  face  look  upon,  and  with  their  hands  handle  of  the  word  of  life. 
And  still,  and  ever,  after  their  best  and  most  sincere  endeavors,  “  remain- 
eth  the  same  vail  untaken  away  and  not  until,  “  they  shall  turn  to  the 
Lord”  by  obedience  to  the  covenant  of  holy  Baptism,  “  shall  the  vail  be 
taken  away.” 

The  absence  of  such  disposition  and  susceptibility  to  grace  in  the 
heart  of  the  unbaptised,  and  its  presence  in  those  who  have  received  the 
grace  of  that  ordinance,  will  not  seem  to  us  a  strange  and  unaccounta¬ 
ble  thing  when  we  call  to  mind  what  we  are  plainly  taught  in  Holy 
Scriptures,  namely,  that  the  promise  connected  with  baptism  insures  to 
its  subjects  the  communication  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  It  is  distinctly  said 
in  regard  to  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost :  “  Whom  the  world  cannot  re¬ 
ceive,  because  it  seeth  Him  not,  neither  knoweth  Him;*’  while  to  the 
covenanted  it  is  said  of  Him,  “  but  ye  know  Him  ;  for  He  dwelleth  with 
you,  and  shall  be  in  you.”  (St.  John,  xiv:  16,  IT.)  And  again  it  is 
as  distinctly  said  to  those  who  submit  to  baptism  :  “  Ye  shall  receive 
the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost” — and  it  is  added  that  this  promise  is  to  us 
and  to  our  children.  (Acts  ii :  38,  39.) 

Shall  we  not  then  believe  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  peculiarly  active  in 
the  hearts  of  baptised  children.  Shall  we  not  regard  that  child-piety, 
which  so  often  and  so  beautifully  manifests  itself  in  the  hearts,  words, 
and  lives  of  children  in  pious  families,  as  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  of 
all  grace  ?  His  work  at  that  period  of  the  life  of  childhood  is  only  the 
more  effectual  as  He  has  less  resistance  to  contend  with  ;  since  there  is 
not  yet  at  hand  in  great  degrees  the  stern  and  stubborn  bias  of  fixed 
habits,  nor  the  formidable  development  of  opposing  passions.  On  the 
contrary  there  is  a  trusting,  confiding  disposition,  which  is  readily  sanc¬ 
tified,  advanced,  and  elevated  into  a  gracious  faith  ;  and  there  are  inno¬ 
cent  longings  after  ideals  of  the  true,  the  good,  and  the  beautiful,  which 
are  readily  sanctified  by  the  spirit’s  power,  and  made  to  centre  and  fas¬ 
ten  on  Christ,  the  one  fairest  among  ten  thousand  and  altogether 
lovely. 

In  the  cultivation  of  this  earliest,  sweetest  cliildhood-piety,  the  Holy 
Spirit  needs,  as  in  all  other  circumstances,  the  aid  of  the  Word. 
Through  this  instrumentality  He  works.  He  enlightens  and  sanctifies 
through  the  truth.  Hence,  how  necessary  it  is  that  just  at  this  period 
the  church  should  do  its  work  of  instruction  ;  and  thus  prepare  the  way 
of  the  Spirit,  till  in  the  solemn  rite  of  confirmation  and  public  profes¬ 
sion,  it  shall,  in  God’s  stead,  claim  them  publicly  for  His  service,  bless 
them  in  His  name,  confirm  them  in  His  holy  covenant,  and  impart  to 
them,  by  the  laying  on  of  hands,  in  larger  measure  the  Holy  Ghost,  by 
whose  help  alone  they  are  able  to  fulfil  their  vows,  by  leading  holy  and 
unblamable  lives,  to  their  own  full  and  final  salvation,  and  the  glory  of 
His  victorious  grace. 
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HAEMWEH. 

I. 

Ich  wees  net  was  die  Ursach  is’ — 

Wees  net  warum  Ich’s  thu’: 

En  jedes  Yohr  macli  Ich  der  Weg 
Der  alte  Haemath  zu. 

Hab  weiters  nix  zu  suche’  dort — 

Ke  Erbschaft  un  ke  Geld ; 

Un’  doch  treibt  mich  das  Haem-gefuehl 
So  stark  wei  alle  Welt ; 

Nord  start  Ich  ewa  ab,  un  geh’ 

Wie  Owa  schon  gemelt. 

II. 

Wie  naecher  das  Ich  komm  zum  Ziel, 

Wie  sterker  will  Ich  geh’, 

Eor  Eppes  in  meim  Hertz  werd  letz 
Un’  thut  mir  kreislich  weh. 

Der  letschte  Hivel  spring  Ich  nuf, 

Un’  ep  Ich  drowa  bin 

Streck  Ich  mich  uf  so  hoch  Ich  kan 
Un’  guk  mit  luschta  hin 

Ich  seh’s  alt  Stehaus  durch  die  Baeme, 

Un’  wot  Ich  wer  schon  drin. 

III. 

Guk  wie  der  Kueclia  Schansthe  schmok’d — 
Wie  oft  hab  Ich  sel  k’sch  ! 

Wann  ich  draus  in  de  Felder  war, 

A  Buwele  yung  un’  kle. 

0  senscht  die  Fenschter-sclieibe  dort  ? 

Sie  gueke  rotli  wie  Blut ; 

Hab  oft  considert, — doch  net  g’wist, 

Das  sell  die  Sonn  so  thut ; 

Ya,  manehes  wees  en  kind  noch  net — 
Wan’s  det,  wers  a’  net  gut ! 

IY. 

Wie  gleicli  Ich  selle  Babble  Baeme 
Sie  stehn  wie  Brueder  daar  ; 

Un’  uf  em  Gippel — g’wis  Ich  leb  ! 

Hocht  alleweil  e’  Staar ! 

S'Gipple  buegt  sich-guk  wie’s  gaunsched — 
Er  hebt  sich  awer  fesckt. 

Ich  seh  sei  rothe  Flugela  plain 
Wan  er  sei  Fettere  wescht: 

Will  wetta  das  sei  Fraule  hot 
Uf  sellem  Bame  a  Nescht ! 

Y. 

0,  es  gedenkt  mir  noch  ganz  gut, 

Wo  selle  verry  Baeme, 

Net  groeser  als  en  Welshkorn-stock, 
Gebrocht  sin  warra  Haeme. 
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Die  Mamme  war  ans  Grandats  g’west, 

Dort  warra  Baeme  wie  die; 

Drie  Wiplein  hot  sie  mit  gebrocht 
Un’  g’sat:  “  Dort  plantzt  sie  hie.” 

Mir  hens  gethu — un’  glabscht  dus  now — 
Dort  selle  Baeme  sin  sie  ! 

VI. 

Guk! — werklich  Ich  bin  schier  am  Hau9  ! — 
Wie  schnell  get  doch  die  Zeit ! 

Wann  m’r  so  in  Gedanke  geht 
So  wees  m’r  net  wie  wiet. 

Dort  is  der  Shop,  die  welshkorn  Crib, 

Die  Cider-press  dort  draus  ; 

Dort  is  die  Scheur,  un  dort  die  Spring — 
Frish  quillt  das  Wasser  raus  ; 

Un’  guk!  die  same  alt  klapbord  Fens 
Un’s  Taerle  vor  em  Haus. 

VII. 

Alles  is  still ! — sie  wissa  net 
Das  Epper  Fremdes  kommt. 

Ich  denk  der  alte  Watch  is  Tod, 

Schonst  wer  er  raus  gejumpt ; 

For  er  hot  als  verschinert  brullt 
Wan  er  hot’s  Taerle  g’hoert  ; 

Es  war  d’a  Travlers  greislich  bang 
Sie  werra  gans  verzehrt: 

Ke  g’fohr — er  hot  paar  mol  gegautzt,. 

Nord  is  er  urn  gekert. 

VIII. 

Alles  is  still! — die  Tare  is  zu! 

Icli  steh — besinne  mich  ! 

Es  rappelt  doch  e  wenig  now 
Dort  hinna  in  der  Kuech. 

Ich  geh  net  nei — Ich  kann  noch  net ! 

Mei  Hertz  fuelt  schwer  un  krank ; 

Ich  geh  e  wenig  uf  die  Borch 
Un  hok  mich  uf  die  Bank — 

Es  seht  mich  niemand  wan  seh  heul, 

Hinter  der  Trauwarank ! 


IX. 

Zwe  Blaetz  sin  do  uf  derra  Borch, 
Die  halt  Ich  hoch  in  acht, 

Bis  meines  Leben’s  Sonn  versinkt. 

In  stiller  Todes  Nacht ! 

Wo  ich  vom  alte  Vater-haus 
S’erscht  mol  bin  ganga  fort, 
Stand  mei  Mamme  weinend  da 
An  sellem  Reigel  dort ! 

Un  nix  is  mir  so  heilig  now 
Als  grada  seller  Ort ! 


X. 

Ich  kann  sie  Heut  noch  sehna  steh 
Ihr  Schnuptuck  in  der  Hand  ; 
Die  Backa  rotli — die  Auga  nass — 
0  wie  sie  doch  do  stand ! 
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Dort  gab  Ich  ihr  my  Ferrewell, 
Un’  weinte  als  Ich’s  gab, 
S’war’s  letzte  mol  in  derra  Welt, 
Das  Icli’s  ihr  gewa  hab  ! 
Before  Ich  widder  komma  bin 
War  sie  in  ihrem  Grab  ! 


XI. 

Now  wan  Ich  an  mei  Mamme  denk, 

Un’  mane  Ich  det  sie  sell, 

So  steht  sie  an  dem  Riegel  dort, 

Un’  weint  weil  Ich  wek  geh ! 

Ich  seh  sie  net  im  Schockle-Stuhl, 

Net  an  kem  annere  Ort — 

Ich  denk  net  an  sie  als  im  Grab — 

Yuscht  an  dem  Riegel  dort ! 

Dort  steht  sie  immer  vor  meim  Hertz 
Un’  weint  noch  liebreich  fort ! 

XII. 

Was  machts  das  Ich  so  dorthie  guk, 

An  sell  End  von  der  Bank ! 

Wescht  du’s  ?  Mei  Hertz  is  noch  net  tod, 
Ich  wees  es — Gott  sei  dank ! 

Wie  manchmal  sas  mei  Tatty  dort 
Am  Sommer  Nachmittag : 

Die  Handen  uf  der  Schoos  gekreitzt — 

Sei  Stock  bei  seite  lag. 

Was  hot  er  dort  im  stilla  denkt 
Wer  moecht  es  wissa — sag? 

XIII. 

Veleiclit  is  es  e  kindheits  Traum, 

Das  ihn  so  sanft  bewegt ; 

Oder  is  er  e  Yungling  jetzt, 

Der  schoena  Planna  legt ! 

Er  hebt  sei  Auga  uf  yuscht  now, 

Un’  gukt  weit  ueber’s  Feld, 

Er  seht  veleicht  der  Kirrchof  dort, 

Der  schon  die  Mamme  haelt ! 

Er  sehnt  veleicht  nach  seiner  Ruh 
Dort  in  der  bessere  Welt ! 

XIV. 

Ich  wees  net  soil  I  nei  in’s  Haus — 

Ich  zitter  an  der  Tehr  ! 

Es  is  wol  alles  foil  inside, 

Un’  doch  is  alles  lehr ! 

S’is  net  meh  Haem  wie’s  emol  war 
Un  kans  a  mimme  sei ; 

Was  naus  mit  unsere  Eltere  geht. 

Kommt  Ewig  nimme  nei ! 

Die  Freude  hat  der  Tod  geernt, 

Das  Trauertheil  is  mei ! 


XV. 

So  geths  in  derra  rauhe  Welt 
Wo  alles  mus  vergeh  ! 

Ya,  in  der  alte  Haemath  gar, 
Fuehlt  m’r  sich  all  alleli ! 
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0  wan’s  net  fuhr  den  Himmel  wer, 

Mit  seiner  schoene  Ruh, 

Dann  wer’s  m’r  do  schon  lang  verlaed, 
Ich  wisst  net  was  z’  thu. 

Dock  Hoffnung  leuchtet  mcinen  Weg 
Der  ew’gen  Haemath  zu. 

XVI. 

Dort  is  en  schoe’  schoe’  Fater-haus; 

Dort  geht  m’r  nimrae  fort ; 

Es  weint  ke  gute  Mamme  meli 
In  sellem  freude’  Ort. 

Ke  Tatte  sucht  meh  far  en  Grab, 

Wo  was  er  lieb  hat  liegt  ! 

Sell  is  ke  Elend-Welt  wie  die, 

Wo  alle  Luscht  betruegt ; 

Dort  hat  das  Lewa  ewiglich, 

Ueber  den  Tod  gesiegt. 

XVII. 

Dort  find  m’r  was  m’r  do  verliert 
Un'  palts  in  Ewigkeit ; 

Dort  Lewa  unsere  Tode  all 
In  liclit  un’  ewiger  Freud  1 
Wie  oft,  wan  Ich  in  Truwell  bin, 

Denk  ich  an  selle  Ruh, 

En  wot;  wan’s  nur  Gott’s  Wille  wer 
Ich  ging  iln*  schneller  zu, 

Doch  wart  Ich  bis  mei  Stundle  Schlaegt, 
Nord  sag  Ich — Welt  Adieu  ? 


DR.  DODDRIDGE’S  DREAM. 

After  an  interesting  conversation  with  his  friend,  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel 
Clarke  of  St.  Albans,  in  reference  to  the  state  of  the  soul  immediately 
after  death,  Dr.  Doddridge  retired  to  rest.  In  his  slumbers  he  dreamed 
that  he  was  taken  suddenly  ill,  grew  worse,  and  died. 

In  an  instant  he  was  sensible  that  he  had  exchanged  the  prison- 
house  and  sufferings  of  mortality,  for  a  state  of  liberty  and  happiness. 
Embodied  in  a  splendid  aerial  form,  he  seemed  to  float  in  a  region  of 
pure  light.  Beneath  him  lay  the  earth,  but  not  a  glittering  city  or 
village,  the  forest  or  the  sea,  was  visible.  There  was  naught  to  be  seen 
below,  save  the  melancholy  group  of  his  friends,  weeping  around  his 
lifeless  remains.  Himself  filled  with  delight,  he  was  surprised  at  their 
tears,  and  attempted  to  inform  them  of  his  happy  change,  but  by  some 
mysterious  power  utterance  was  denied ;  and  as  he  anxiously  leaned 
over  the  mourning  circle,  gazing  fondly  upon  them,  and  struggling  to 
speak,  he  rose  silently  upon  the  air,  their  forms  becoming  more  and 
more  indistinct,  and  gradually  melting  away  from  his  sight. 
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Reposing  upon  golden  clouds,  he  found  himself  swiftly  mounting  the 
skies,  with  a  venerable  figure  at  his  side,  guiding  his  mysterious  move¬ 
ment,  and  in  whose  countenance  he  remarked  the  lineaments  of  youth 
and  age  were  blended  together,  in  an  intimate  harmony  and  majestic 
sweetness.  They  travelled  through  a  vast  region  of  empty  space,  until 
at  length  the  battlements  of  a  glorious  edifice  shone  in  the  distance. 
Its  form  rose  brilliant  and  distinct.  They  were  at  the  door,  and  entered. 
The  guide  introduced  him  to  a  spacious  apartment,  at  the  extremity  of 
which  stood  a  table  covered  with  a  snoiv- white  cloth,  a  golden  cup,  and 
a  cluster  of  grapes,  and  then  said  that  he  must  remain,  for  he  would 
receive  in  a  short  time  a  visit  from  the  Lord  of  the  mansion,  and  during 
the  interval  before  his  arrival,  the  apartment  would  furnish  him  with 
sufficient  entertainment  and  instruction. 

The  guide  vanished,  and  he  was  left  alone.  He  began  to  examine 
the  decorations  of  the  room,  and  observed  that  the  walls  were  adorned 
with  a  number  of  pictures.  Upon  nearer  inspection,  he  found,  to  his 
astonishment,  that  they  formed  a  complete  biography  of  his  own  life. 
Here  he  saw,  upon  the  canvass,  that  angels,  though  unseen,  had  been 
his  familiar  attendants,  and  sent  by  God,  they  had  sometimes  preserved 
him  from  imminent  peril.  He  beheld  himself  first  represented  as  an 
infant  just  expiring,  when  his  life  was  prolonged  by  an  angel  gently 
breathing  into  his  nostrils.  Most  of  the  occurrences  here  delineated 
were  perfectly  familiar  to  his  recollection,  and  unfolded  many  things 
which  he  had  never  before  understood,  and  which  had  perplexed  him 
with  many  doubts,  and  much  uneasiness.  Among  others,  he  was 
particularly  struck  with  a  picture  in  which  he  was  represented  as  falling 
from  his  horse,  when  death  would  have  been  inevitable,  had  not  an 
angel  received  him  in  his  arms,  and  broken  the  force  of  the  descent. 
These  merciful  interpositions  of  God  filled  him  with  joy  and  gratitude, 
and  his  heart  overflowed  with  love,  as  he  surveyed  in  them  all  an  exhi¬ 
bition  of  goodness  and  mercy,  far  beyond  all  that  he  had  imagined. 

Suddenly  his  attention  was  arrested  by  a  rap  at  the  door.  The  Lord 
had  arrived,  the  door  opened,  and  he  entered.  So  powerful  and  so 
overwhelming,  and  withal  of  such  singular  beauty  was  his  appearance, 
that  he  sunk  down  at  his  feet  completely  overcome  by  his  majestic  pres¬ 
ence.  His  Lord  gently  raised  him  from  the  ground,  and  taking  his 
hand,  led  him  forward  to  the  table.  He  pressed  with  his  fingers  the 
juice  of  the  grapes  into  the  golden  cup,  and  after  having  himself  drunk, 
presented  it  to  him,  saying,  “This  is  the  new  wine  in  my  Father’s  king¬ 
dom.”  No  sooner  had  he  partaken,  than  all  uneasy  sentiments  vanished, 
perfect  love  had  now  cast  out  fear,  and  he  conversed  with  his  Saviour 
as  an  intimate  friend.  Like  the  silver  rippling  of  the  summer  sea,  he 
heard  fall  from  his  lips  the  grateful  approbation,  “  Thy  labors  are  over, 
thy  work  is  approved;  rich  and  glorious  is  thy  reward.”  Thrilled  with 
an  unspeakable  bliss,  that  glided  over  his  spirit,  and  slid  into  the  very 
depths  of  his  soul,  he  suddenly  saw  glories  upon  glories  bursting  upon 
his  view. 

The  doctor  awoke.  Tears  of  rapture  from  his  grateful  interview 
were  rolling  down  his  cheeks.  Long  did  the  lively  impressions  of  this 
charming  dream  remain  upon  his  mind,  and  never  could  he  speak  of  it 
without  emotions  of  joy  and  tenderness. 
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THE  SEA. 

Water  is  as  indispensable  to  all  life,  whether  vegetable  or  animal, 
as  is  the  air  itself.  From  the  cedar  on  the  mountains  to  the  lichen  that 
clings  to  the  wall ;  from  the  mastodon  that  pastures  on  the  forests  to 
the  animalcule  that  floats  in  the  sunbeam ;  from  the  leviathan  that 
heaves  the  sea  into  billows,  to  the  microscopic  creatures  that  swarm  a 
million  in  a  single  foam-drop  ;  all  alike  depend  for  their  existence  on 
this  single  element,  and  must  perish  if  it  be  withdrawn.  But  this  ele¬ 
ment  of  water  is  supplied  entirely  by  the  sea.  All  the  waters  that  are 
in  the  rivers,  the  lakes,  the  fountains,  the  vapors,  the  dew,  the  rain,  the 
snow,  come  alike  out  of  the  ocean.  It  is  a  common  impression  that  it 
is  the  flow  of  the  rivers  that  fills  the  sea.  It  is  a  mistake.  It  is  the 
flow  of  the  sea  that  fills  the  rivers.  The  streams  do  not  make  the 
ocean,  but  the  ocean  makes  the  streams.  We  say  that  the  rivers  rise 
in  the  mountains  and  run  to  the  sea  ;  but  the  truer  statement  is,  that 
the  rivers  rise  in  the  sea  and  run  to  the  mountains ;  and  that  their  pas¬ 
sage  thence  is  only  their  homeward  journey  to  the  place  from  which 
they  started.  All  the  water  in  the  rivers  has  once  been  in  the  clouds  ; 
and  the  clouds  are  but  the  condensation  of  the  invisible  vapor  that 
floats  in  the  air ;  and  all  this  vapor  has  been  lifted  into  the  air  by  the 
heat  of  the  sun  playing  upon  the  ocean.  Most  persons  have  no  im¬ 
pression  of  the  amount  of  'water  which  the  ocean  is  continually  pour¬ 
ing  into  the  sky,  and  which  the  sky  itself  is  sending  down  in  showers 
to  refresh  the  earth.  If  they  were  told  that  there  is  a  river  above  the 
clouds  equal  in  size  to  the  Mississippi  or  the  Amazon  ;  that  this  river  is 
drawn  up  out  of  the  sea,  more  than  a  mile  high  ;  that  it  is  always  full 
of  "water,  and  that  it  is  more  than  twenty-five  thousand  miles  in  length, 
reaching  clear  round  the  globe,  they  would  call  it  a  very  extravagant 
assertion.  And  yet  not  only  is  this  assertion  substantially  true,  but 
very  much  more  than  this  is  true.  If  all  the  waters  in  the  sky  were 
brought  into  one  channel,  they  would  make  a  stream  more  than  fifty 
times  as  large  as  the  Mississippi  or  the  Amazon.  How  many  rivers 
are  there  in  the  sky  ?  Just  as  many  as  there  are  on  the  earth.  If 
they  were  not  first  in  the  sky,  how  could  they  be  on  the  earth  ?  It  is 
the  sky  that  keeps  them  full,  then  the  sky  must  always  have  enough  to 
keep  them  full ;  that  is,  it  must  always  be  pouring  down  into  them  just 
as  much  as  they  themselves  are  pouring  down  into  the  sea.  It  is  com¬ 
puted  that  the  water  which  falls  from  the  clouds  every  year,  would 
cover  the  whole  earth  to  the  depth  of  five  feet ;  that  is,  if  the  earth 
were  a  level  plain,  it  would  spread  over  it  an  ocean  of  water  five  feet 
deep  reaching  round  the  whole  globe.  The  sky,  therefore,  has  not  only 
a  river  of  water,  but  a  whole  ocean  of  it.  And  it  has  all  come  out  of 
the  sea.*  The  sea,  therefore,  is  the  great  inexhaustible  fountain  which 
is  continually  pouring  up  into  the  sky  precisely  as  many  streams,  and 
as  large,  as  all  the  rivers  of  the  world  are  pouring  into  it.  It  is  this 
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which  keeps  the  ocean  at  the  same  level  from  year  to  year.  If  it  were 
not  sending  off  into  the  air  precisely  as  much  as  it  received  from  the 
rivers,  it  would  be  continually  rising  on  its  shores,  and  would  finally 
overflow  all  the  lands  of  the  earth. 

And  now  if  the  sea  is  the  real  birth-place  of  the  clouds  and  the 
rivers ;  if  out  of  it  come  all  the  rains  and  dews  of  heaven,  then  instead 
of  being  a  waste  and  an  incumbrance,  it  is  a  vast  fountain  of  fruitful¬ 
ness,  and  the  nurse  and  mother  of  all  the  living.  Out  of  its  mighty 
breasts  come  the  resources  that  feed  and  support  all  the  population  of 
the  world.  All  cities,  nations,  and  continents  of  men,  all  cattle  and 
creeping  things  and  flying  fowl,  all  the  insect  race  that  people  the  air 
with  their  million  tribes  innumerable,  all  grasses  and  grains  that  yield 
food  for  man  and  beast,  all  flowers  that  brighten  the  earth  with  beauty, 
all  trees  of  the  field  and  forest  that  shade  the  plains  with  their  lowly 
drooping,  or  that  lift  their  banners  of  glory  against  the  sky  as  they 
march  over  a  thousand  hills — all  these  wait  upon  the  sea,  that  they 
may  receive  their  meat  in  due  season.  That  which  it  gives  them  they 
gather.  It  opens  its  hand,  and  they  are  filled  with  food.  If  it  hides 
its  face,  they  are  troubled,  their  breath  is  taken  away,  they  die  and 
return  to  their  dust. 

Omnipresent  and  everywhere  alike  is  this  need  and  blessing  of  the 
sea.  It  is  felt  as  truly  in  the  centre  of  the  continent  where,  it  may  be, 
the  rude  inhabitant  never  heard  of  the  ocean,  as  it  is  on  the  circumfer¬ 
ence  of  the  wave-beaten  shore.  He  is  surrounded,  every  moment,  by 
the  presence  and  beauty  of  the  sea.  It  is  the  sea  that  looks  out  upon 
him  from  every  violet  in  his  garden-bed  ;  from  every  spire  of  grass  that 
drops  upon  his  passing  feet  the  beaded  dew  of  the  morning ;  from  the 
rustling  ranks  of  the  growing  corn  ;  from  the  bending  grain  that  fills 
the  arms  of  the  reaper  ;  from  the  juicy  globes  of  gold  and  crimson  that 
burn  amongst  the  green  orchard  foliage  ;  from  his  bursting  presses  and 
his  barns  that  are  filled  with  plenty ;  from  the  broad  forehead  of  his 
cattle,  and  the  rosy  faces  of  his  children;  from  the  cool-dropping  well 
at  his  door  ;  from  the  brook  that  murmurs  by  its  side,  and  from  the  elm 
and  spreading  maple  that  wave  their  protecting  branches  beneath  the 
sun,  and  swing  their  breezy  shadows  over  his  habitation.  It  is  the  sea 
that  feeds  him.  It  is  the  sea  that  clothes  him.  It  is  the  sea  that  cools 
him  with  the  summer  cloud,  and  that  warms  him  with  the  blazing  fires 
of  winter.  He  eats  the  sea,  he  drinks  the  sea,  he  wears  the  sea,  he 
ploughs  and  sows  and  reaps  the  sea,  he  buys  and  sells  the  sea,  and 
makes  wealth  for  himself  and  his  children  out  of  its  rolling  waters, 
though  he  lives  a  thousand  leagues  away  from  the  shore,  and  has  never 
looked  on  its  crested  beauty  or  listened  to  its  eternal  anthem. 

Thus  the  sea  is  not  a  waste  and  an  incumbrance.  Though  it  bears 
no  harvests  on  its  bosom,  it  yet  sustains  all  the  harvests  of  the  world. 
Though  a  desert  itself,  it  makes  all  the  other  wildernesses  of  the  earth 
to  bud  and  blossom  as  the  rose.  Though  its  own  waters  are  salt  and 
wormwood,  so  that  it  cannot  be  tasted,  it  makes  all  the  clouds  of  heaven 
to  drop  with  sweetness,  opens  springs  in  the  valleys  and  rivers 
among  the  hills,  and  fountains  in  all  dry  places,  and  gives  drink  to  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  earth. — Bibliotheca  Sacra. 
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TRANSLATED  BY  THE  EDITOR. 


XLIX. 

THE  CROWN  OF  OLD  AGE. 

“Why  should  not  men  honor  him  who  honors  God?” 

“  On  the  head  of  the  wise  and  virtuous  gray  hair  is  a  beautiful  crown.” 

Three  aged  men  celebrated  together  their  Jubilee,  and  related  to 
their  children  how  they  had  come  to  grow  so  old. 

One,  who  was  a  teacher  and  a  priest,  said  :  “  Whenever  I  went  out 
to  teach  I  never  suffered  the  length  of  the  way  to  trouble  me.  Never 
did  I  pass  by  youths  with  an  assuming  air;  and  never  did  I  lift  my 
hands  to  bless  without  actually  blessing  and  praising  God.  Therefore 
have  I  become  so  old.” 

Another,  a  merchant,  said:  “Never  have  I  enriched  myself  to  the  in¬ 
jury  of  my  neighbor.  Never  did  his  curse  go  with  me  to  my  bed  ;  and 
of  my  possessions  I  have  always  gladly  given  to  the  poor.  Therefore  has 
God  bestowed  on  me  length  of  years.” 

The  third,  a  judge  among  the  people,  said  :  “  Never  have  I  taken 
bribes.  Never  did  I  depend  arbitrarily  on  my  own  judgment ;  and  in 
straits  I  always  sought  first  of  all  to  conquer  myself.  Therefore  has 
God  blessed  me  with  old  age.” 

Then  came  their  sons  and  nephews  to  them,  kissed  their  hands,  and 
decorated  them  with  flowers.  The  patriarchs  blessed  them  and  said  : 
“  As  your  youth,  so  your  old  age  !  Your  children  will  be  to  you,  what 
you  are  to  us  a  blooming  crown  of  roses  for  our  gray  hairs.” 

“The  hoary  head  is  a  crown  of  glory,  if  it  be  found  in  the  way  of 
righteousness.” 


L. 

THE  UNCERTAINTY  OF  LIFE. 

“Boast  not  thyself  of  to-morrow  ;  for  thou  knowest  not  what  a  (lay  may  bring 
forth.” — Prov.  xxvii :  1. 

“  The  fear  of  the  Lord  prolongeth  days.” — Prov.  x:  27. 

On  the  occasion  of  a  circumcision,  the  guests,  among  whom  was  a  son 
of  Rabbi  Schimon  Chalaptha,  were  treated  with  precious  wine  seven 
years  old  ;  and  when  this  drink  was  praised,  the  host  interrupted  the 
conversation,  and  said  :  “How  will  this  wine  be  praised  when  it  shall 
be  furnished  at  the  wedding  of  this,  my  son  ;  for  I  have  fully  resolved 
to  keep  some  of  it  for  that  happy  occasion  ?” 

Not  till  midnight  did  the  festive  company  disperse  ;  and  Rabbi  Schi¬ 
mon  also,  who  lived  in  a  neighboring  village,  reckoning  on  his  unusual 
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bodily  strength,  only  entered  on  his  homeward  way  at  this  hour  when 
spirits  were  wont  to  be  abroad.  On  the  way  an  apparition  presented 
itself  to  him ;  and  behold  !  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  he  saw  the  Angel  of 
Death,  who  called  himself  a  messenger  of  the  Holy  One,  stand  smiling 
before  him.  On  the  question  why  he  smiled,  he  answered  the  son  of 
Chalaptha  :  “  Does  the  talk  of  men,  as  to  what  they  intend  to  do  in  the 
future,  deserve  anything  else  than  to  be  laughed  at  ?  The  confident 
resolution  of  him,  in  whose  house  you  administered  circumcision  to¬ 
night,  will  hardly  be  carried  out.  True,  he  has  determined  to  preserve 
of  his  wine  for  the  marriage  of  his  son  ;  but  only  thirty  days  longer  will 
his  son’s  life  be  extended  !” 

“  If  this  is  your  opinion  you  are  certainly  right  in  smiling  ;  but  since 
you  are  acquainted  with  the  length  of  human  life,  show  me  also  how  long 
I  have  yet  to  live.”  This  wish  the  Rabbi  expressed. 

“My  power,”  said  the  Angel,  “does  not  extend  over  thee,  nor  over 
any  such  who  are  pious  like  thyself.  The  arbiter  of  life  and  death  often 
lengthens  your  days,  on  account  of  your  usefulness  ;  for  the  fear  of  the 
Lord  prolongeth  days ;  and  precious  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  is  the 
death  of  his  saints.  (Ps.  cxvi :  15.) 


LI. 

ALEXANDER  AND  THE  QUEEN. 

“  Be  careful  that  you  secure  nothing  that  will  rob  you  of  what  you  have  already 
in  possession” 

“  Be  not  hasty  to  contend,  for  you  know  not  what  to  do  in  the  end,  when  your 
neighbor  shall  shame  you.” — Sirach. 

Alexander,  the  Macedonian,  whose  mad  ambition  knew  no  bounds, 
whose  lust  of  power  could  not  be  satisfied  by  streams  of  blood,  had 
brought  countless  peoples  under  his  yoke,  laid  waste  the  most  beautiful 
portions  of  the  earth,  filled  the  land  with  misery,  and  yet  he  was  far 
from  being  content  with  his  power.  Still  he  sighed  evermore  for  new 
conquests,  and  was  without  rest,  as  ambitious  as  ever. 

When  he  had  returned  from  India,  he  determined  now  to  penetrate 
into  the  interior  of  Africa.  He  communicated  his  purpose  to  some  He¬ 
brew  women,  who  were  just  at  that  time  in  his  camp. 

“You  cannot  go  thither,”  said  they,  “there  are  fearful  mountains  be¬ 
tween,  barren  and  unfruitful,  and  not  to  be  ascended  !” 

“  I  do  not  ask  whether  a  thing  is  possible  or  not,”  replied  the  fretful 
king,  “  you  know  how  I  am  accustomed  to  overcome  difficulties  ;  I  wish 
only  to  know  the  direction  which  I  must  take!” 

“Take  then,”  was  thejr  wise  counsel,  “take  several  Lybian  asses 
which  are  accustomed  to  wander  in  the  dark ;  tie  them  together  with 
pliable  cords,  and  take  the  ends  of  them  in  your  hands  ;  then  drive  and 
follow  them !” 

Alexander  did  as  they  advised,  and  entered  upon  his  way.  When 
now  they  had  passed  through  dreary  deserts  and  barren  regions,  they 
came  at  length  into  a  fruitful  country,  which  was  principally  inhabited 
and  governed  by  women.  Already  was  Alexander  in  the  act  of  storm¬ 
ing  the  principal  city,  when  a  woman,  distinguished  among  those  who 
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accompanied  her  by  her  noble  form  and  exalted  bearing,  came  earnestly 
toward  him.  She  greeted  the  King  reverently,  and  asked  him  what 
might  have  brought  him  into  her  distant  land  ? 

“  I  am  come  to  war,  and  to  conquer,”  he  answered  proudly. 

“  Great  King  !”  answered  the  wise  heroine,  “How?  You  wish  to 
war  with  women  ?  Are  then  all  men  dead,  since  you  desire  to  spend 
your  bravery  against  women  ?  Believe  me,  to  conquer  us  is  more  easily 
attempted  than  accomplished.  Moreover  it  becomes  a  wise  man  to  con¬ 
sider  the  consequences  of  an  undertaking,  before  he  commences  it. 
Now  then,  suppose  you  conquer  us.  Will  it  bring  you  any  honor  ! 
Will  it  not  afterwards  forever  be  said  :  The  mighty  Alexander  has 
slain  several  helpless  women  ?  But  should  fortune  decide  against  you, 
and  should  we  gain  the  victory,  with  what  shame  and  ridicule  would 
then  your  honor  be  tarnished  !  Would  it  not  then  be  said  :  The  great 
King,  the  conqueror  of  the  world,  was  at  last  repulsed  and  miserably 
beaten  by  women  ?  Leave  us  then  in  undisturbed  possession  of  our 
country,  and  turn  your  mighty  arms  against  worthier  foes.” 

Alexander  was  overwhelmed  by  her  bravery,  and  still  more  by  the 
justness  and  force  of  her  remarks.  He  asked  only  for  permission  to 
have  an  inscription  cut  over  the  gate  of  the  principal  city,  thus  : 

“  I,  Alexander,  the  foolish,  have  conquered  many  nations, 

TILL  I  CAME  AT  LENGTH  INTO  THIS  COUNTRY,  WHERE  I  HAVE  LEARNED 
WISDOM  FROM  WOMEN  !” 


ECONOMY. 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


A  most  useful  lesson  are  we  all  learning  in  these  dark  times  of  war, 
and  prostration  of  business.  At  least  we  ought  to  learn  it :  and  all 
that  are  wise  will  not  fail  to  learn  it.  It  is  economy. 

It  may  not  be  easily  learned.  Not  because  it  is  in  itself  a  difficult 
matter,  but  because  we  have  been  so  long  without  any  exercise  of  it. 
Extravagance  has  been  the  habit  of  all,  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor, 
during  the  late  prosperous  times.  Conveniences  were  sought  to  a  de¬ 
cree  at  which  their  very  possession  became  an  inconvenience ;  and  ex¬ 
cesses  of  luxury  were  alike  a  calamity  to  the  body  and  the  purse.  To 
turn  back  from*  such  evil  ways  requires  an  effort ;  but  it  must  be  done. 

It  is  wonderful  to  think  how  little  one  actually  needs.  During  the 
prosperous  times  we  often  heard  persons  express  surprise  at  the  fact  that 
large  families  were  sustained  by  the  wages  of  one  single  head  of  the 
family,  and  that  while  his  wages  were  only  moderate.  It  is  all  explained 
by  the  simple  fact  that  only  necessaries  were  desired  and  purchased. 
When  a  family  has  sufficient  wisdom  and  grace  to  be  content  with  what 
is  actually  needful,  a  comparatively  small  income  will  honestly  and  hon¬ 
orably  support  a  large  family.  This  excellent  wisdom  must  at  present 
be  desired  more  than  fine  gold. 

It  is  something  to  know  that  we  may  and  can  practice  economy.  It 
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is  not  only  manly  but  Christian  to  do  it ;  and  the  consciousness  of  hav¬ 
ing  been  able  to  do  bravely  in  pressing  circumstances  brings  a  pleasant 
after  feeling  as  a  kindly  reward  for  the  good  act.  To  be  self-dependent, 
even  amid  self-denial,  is  infinitely  better  than  to  be  dependent  on  others 
in  the  way  of  obligation  for  debts  owed  or  for  favors  received. 

When  we  once  seriously  and  earnestly  begin  by  economy  to  lessen 
our  expenses  there  is  no  difficulty  in  discovering  points  where  it  may  be 
done.  A  hundred  places  where  curtailment  of  expenses  may  be  made 
without  any  actual  loss  at  once  present  themselves.  One  dress  less  for 
the  wife  and  daughters,  and  one  coat  less  for  the  father  and  sons.  The 
omission  of  two  meat-meals  less  in  the  week.  The  luxuries  of  the  table, 
or  the  dessert,  of  which  General  Washington  never  partook,  may  be  alto¬ 
gether  suspended,  with  a  gain  to  health  of  even  more  value  than  the 
amount  saved  in  money.  As  little  traveling  as  possible.  No  tickets  to 
concerts  and  shows.  Talking  parties  may  be  had,  but  eschew  eating 
parties,  unless  you  have  humility  enough  to  accommodate  your  guests 
with  what  is  necessary,  and  not  with  that  which  is  designed  to  make  you 
notable  and  them  sick.  Such  are  a  few  items  to  begin  with  ;  and  your 
success  in  the  practice  thus  far  will  inspire  you  with  a  zeal  which  will 
make  you  enthusiastic  to  go  still  farther,  in  which  your  own  newly  stim¬ 
ulating  inventive  genius  will  adequately  aid  you.  A  kind  providence 
has  filled  the  land  with  plenty  ;  and  there  need  be  no  suffering.  We 
have  the  greatest  reason  to  be  thankful ;  and  it  is  a  small  thing  for  us 
to  accommodate  ourselves  to  circumstances,  by  the  exercise  «f  that  econ¬ 
omy  which  will  make  our  path  passable,  if  not  smooth. 

Let  the  idea  of  “making  money”  as  the  phrase  goes,  be  at  once  laid 
aside.  Speculating  sharks  who  watch  to  increase  their  stores  by  the 
embarrassments  of  others,  may  think  of  this ;  and  wiry  politicians  may 
set  themselves  leech-like  on  the  wounded  and  bleeding  body  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment;  but  honest  and  honorable  men  will  be  amply  satisfied  if  they 
can  get  what  they  need,  and  not  sink  and  loose  what  we  have.  Or  if 
even  losses  must  be  sustained,  no  one  ought  to  complain  who  can  weather 
his  way  through  the  stagnation  of  the  times  without  getting  into  debt. 

It  is  only  a  brief  period  that  this  watchfulness  and  self-denial  will  be 
absolutely  required.  A  better  time  will  return  with  the  advent  of  peace. 
And  it  is  a  comfort  to  believe  that  the  terrible  ordeal  of  war  will  teach 
us  many  a  useful  lesson.  The  national  sore,  that  has  long  festered,  is 
completely  broken  open  ;  and  its  fearful  discharges  of  corruption  will 
certainly  leave  the  body  in  a  healthier  state.  The  country  will  flourish 
anew  after  its  regeneration  by  fire  ;  and  as  soon  as  swords  shall  once 
more  be  beaten  into  ploughshares,  and  spears  into  pruning-hooks,  the 
wilderness  and  solitary  places  shall  again  become  glad,  and  fields 
now  covered  with  carnage  shall  blossom  as.  the  rose,  and  the  abundance 
of  peace  shall  rejoice  our  hearts  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  our  happy 
land. 

Till  then,  we  beg  you,  kind  reader,  be  brave  in  meeting  present  exi¬ 
gencies  in  whatever  form  they  come.  Let  not  despondent  thoughts 
trouble  you.  Instead  of  putting  away  hope  and  courage,  put  away 
luxuries,  extravagancies,  and  vanities.  Live  economically,  be  kind  to 
all  who  are  worse  off  than  yourself,  trust  in  God,  and  be  ready  for 
every  duty. 
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S  E  L  F-D  ECEPTION  IX  RELIGION. 


BY  Til E  EDITOR. 


That  there  is  great  danger  of  being  deceived,  appears  from  the 
warnings  of  scripture  against  it.  The  warning  of  the  Apostle  is  not 
an  empty  alarm  :  “Know  ye  not  that  the  unrighteous  shall  not  inherit 
the  kingdom  of  God.  Be  not  deceived.”  Again,  “  Be  not  deceived.” 
To  the  Galatians,  he  says:  “Be  not  deceived,  God  is  not  mocked.” 
Our  Saviour  also  said  to  Ilis  disciples  “  Take  heed  that  ye  be  not 
deceived.”  Again  St.  Paul  says  to  the  Ephesians:  “Let  no  man 
deceive  you  with  vain  words” — and  to  the  Thessalonians  :  “Let  no  man 
deceive  you  by  any  means.”  And  St.  John,  who  seems  to  be  all  love 
and  no  suspicion,  echoes  the  same  solemn  warning  :  “  Little  children, 
let  ho  man  deceive  you.”  And  again,  the  Corinthians  are  warned: 
“Let  no  man  deceive  himself.”  Our  Saviour  declares  that  in  the  last 
days,  if  it  were  possible,  even  the  very  elect  would  be  deceived.  If  God 
warns  in  this  manner,  we  ought  certainly  to  look  around  us  cautiously  and 
examine  our  hopes,  and  title  for  heaven.  “  Shall  a  trumpet  be  blown 
in  the  city  and  the  people  not  be  afraid  ?” 

Again,  we  may  judge  of  the  danger  of  being  deceived  from  the  fact 
that  the  bible  declares  that  many  shall  ultimately  appear  to  be  deceived. 
“  Many  shall  say  unto  me  in  that  day,  Lord,  Lord,  have  we  not  prophe¬ 
sied  in  thy  name  ?  and  in  thy  name  have  cast  out  devlis  ?  and  in  thy 
name  done  many  wonderful  works.”  They  did  certainly  expect  to  enter. 
They  even  argue  with  him:  ‘Lord  have  we  not  done  so  and  so,  which 
certainly  entitles  ns  to  the  kingdom.’  And  it  is  certainly  not  a  small 
mark  of  being  a  servant  of  God  when  one  is  a  prophet  in  His  name,  is 
enabled  to  cast  out  devils,  and  do  many  wonderful  works  in  Ilis  name. 
And  can  one  who  has  been  permitted  to  exercise  such  gifts  be  deceived  ? 
Yes;  for  says  Christ,  “then  will  I  profess  unto  them,  I  never  knew 
you  :  depart  from  me,  ye  workers  of  iniquity.”  They  did  not  only 
regard  themselves  Christians,  but  Christians  possessing  distinguishing 
gifts,  and  standing  consequently  in  special  favor.  But  fatal  deception  ! 
Unspeakable  horror  !  to  be  thrust  from  the  very  gate  of  heaven  into 
hell ;  to  hear  the  word  “depart,”  fall  upon  the  soul,  when  it  stands  at 
the  gate  of  heaven,  elate  with  the  highest  hopes,  and  in  expectation  of 
the  highest  joys  !  The  bitter  fruits  of  being  deceived.  The  Saviour 
says,  that  those  whose  sad  misfortune  this  will  be  at  last,  are  “many.'” 

This  will  also  be  the  sad  misfortune  of  all  those  who  shall  cry  out  at 
last,  “  The  harvest  is  past,  the  summer  is  ended  and  we  are  not  saved  9 
They  all  expected  in  some  way  or  other  to  get  to  heaven,  but  the  day 
of  wrath  overtook  them.  Out  of  ten  virgins  there  were  five  that  found 
the  door  closed  upon  them,  and  stood  knocking  and  crying  in  bitter  dis¬ 
appointment,  “  Lord,  Lord,  open  to  us  !” 
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Is  it  not  evident  from  all  these  considerations  that  there  is  great  dan¬ 
ger  of  being  deceived  ?  Is  it  not  evident  that  one  may  go  through  life 
sure  of  a  heaven  which  he  shall  never  see,  and  appear  at  last  at  the  gate 
of  death  with  a  hope  that  shall  perish,  and  a  joy  which  shall  set  in  night 
forever !  How  appropriate  and  solemn  is  the  warning,  “  Be  not 
deceived.” 

Very  many  deceive  themselves  by  wrong  views  of  religion  theoreti¬ 
cally.  They  adopt  errors  in  doctrine.  It  may  be  said  there  is  nothing 
very  seriously  dangerous  in  this,  for  doctrine  cannot  save  us.  This  is 
true  ;  but  neither  can  ignorance  and  error  save  us.  Besides,  doctrine 
is  practical.  And  if  our  actions  are  not  determined  by  the  views  we 
hold,  by  what  are  they  determined  ?  According  to  a  man’s  faith  are 
his  works.  Error  in  doctrine  will  therefore  lead  to  error  in  practice. 
It  was  held  by  some  fanatical  errorists  of  the  Reformation  period  that 
■“it  is  no  difference  what  a  person  believes  so  that  his  actions  are  right.” 
But  this  takes  something  for  granted  that  is  not  possible  :  that  is,  that 
correct  actions  can  exist  without  correct  doctrine.  Hence  says  the 
Saviour  :  “  Ye  shall  know  the  truth  and  the  truth  shall  make  you  free 
and  hence  also  Timothy  is  exhorted  to  hold  fast  the  “  form  of  sound 
words  ”  which  he  had  learned.  Hence  also,  Paul  exhorts  the  Colossians 
to  “let  the  word  of  Christ  dwell  in  them  richly  in  all  wisdom.”  For  the 
same  reason  Paul  declares  that  he  and  his  companions  did  not  cease  to 
pray  for  them  and  to  desire  “that  they  might  be  filled  with  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  his  will  in  all  wisdom  and  spiritual  understanding.”  And  in 
order  to  show  the  inseparable  connection  between  faith  and  practice  he 
tells  them  the  reason  why  they  so  pray  and  desire,  viz  :  “  that  ye  might 
walk  worthy  of  the  Lord  unto  all  pleasing,  being  fruitful  in  every  good 
work.” 

It  is  evident  then,  that  error  in  doctrine  stands  connected  with  error 
in  practice  ;  and  that  those  who  make  a  mistake  here  may  fatally  de¬ 
ceive  their  own  soul.  Hence  the  people,  in  the  Epistles,  are  frequently 
warned  against  the  influence  of  false  teachers.  They  were  not  to  receive 
them  into  their  houses  under  penalty  of  becoming  partakers  in  their 
sins.  So  firm  were  they  to  adhere  to  the  true  doctrine,  that  they  should 
not  even  listen  to  an  angel  from  heaven  if  he  attempted  to  preach  any 
other  doctrine.  The  history  of  the  world  teaches  that  thousands  have 
built  their  hopes  on  sand,  and  thus  secured  their  own  eternal  overthrow 
by  listening  to,  and  being  led  away  by  false  doctrine.  That  the  same 
danger  still  exists  is  evident  from  those  frequent  warnings  of  our  Saviour 
and  His  apostles,  to  beware  of  false  prophets.  They  are  declared  signs 
of  the  last  times.  They  shall  say,  lo  here  !  and  lo  there  !  and  shall 
deceive  many  ;  and  if  it  were  possible  the  very  elect  would  be  deceived 
by  them.  We  need  but  look  around  us  to  see  that  error  is  rife  in  the 
earth.  Every  new  thing  is  believed  ;  nearer  ways  to  heaven  are  discov¬ 
ered  ;  the  land-marks  which  our  fathers  have  set,  are  removed ;  the 
holy  beacon  light  of  truth,  which  has  been  the  guiding  star  of  the  church 
for  ages,  is  obscured  by  the  misty  imaginations  of  fleshly  man.  But 
“be  not  deceived.”  Remember  “what  is  new  in  religion  is  not  true, 
and  what  is  true  is  not  new.”  There  are  no  doctrines  born  in  these  last 
days,  neither  are  there  any  discovered  that  were  not  known  before. 

Again,  there  are  many  deceived  by  wrong  views  of  practical  religion. 
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Practice  is  the  evidence  of  religion.  Where  it  is  not  practised  it  does 
not  exist.  Christianity  is  a  life  ;  and  where  there  is  no  action  there  is 
no  life.  A  great  many  are  deceived  by  having  wrong  views  of  the  kind 
of  practice  which  religion  must  necessarily  produce.  They  are  satisfied 
with  the  fruits  of  their  religion,  though  those  fruits  are  something  entire¬ 
ly  different  from  what  religion  when  genuine  will  produce. 

Thus  some  are  deceived  in  trusting  in  faith  without  works.  They 
believe,  and  think  that  because  they  believe,  they  will  be  saved,  though 
their  faith  produces  no  works.  They  live  from  year  to  year,  and  their 
hearts  are  as  cold  and  their  lives  as  dead  as  the  creed  in  which  they 
trust.  Thev  do  not  remember  that  faith  without  works  is  dead.  It  is 

r 

the  faith  of  devils  ;  not  even  as  good  as  that  of  devils,  for  they  “  believe 
and  tremble.”  Their  faith,  though  as  orthodox  as  the  Bible  itself,  is 
powerless  ;  it  cannot  deliver  the  soul  from  the  power  of  sin  ;  it  neither 
works  by  love  nor  purifies  the  heart,  nor  overcomes  the  world.  They 
trust  in  it,  and  are  deceived;  and  will  find  themselves  at  last,  when 
they  ought  to  rise  by  the  power  of  a  new  life,  bound  by  Satan  fatally 
unto  death.  They  are  not  possessed  of  that  faith  which  is  victory  ! 
How  many  are  there  of  such  in  the  church.  Their  faith  does  not  make 
them  differ  in  conduct  from  the  men  of  the  world.  It  does  not  make 
them  pray  more  ;  does  not  make  them  more  thankful ;  does  not  make 
them  more  consistent,  benevolent  or  self-sacrificing.  Does  not  change 
them  at  all.  Their  faith  is  dead,  and  they  are  deceived  ! 

These  are  those  who  trust  in  a  faith  without  works.  There  are  others 
again  who  are  equally  deceived,  whose  religion  is  works  without  faith. 
They  are  active  and  zealous  ;  but  this  activity  and  zeal  is  not  the  fruit 
of  faith.  It  is  produced  by  some  other  motive.  Perhaps  it  is  done  to 
merit  thereby  the  favor  of  God  ;  or  at  least  to  be  some  consideration 
towards  procuring  this  favor.  They  seem  to  think  that  Christ  did  a 
part  of  what  was  required  to  save  them,  and  they  must  do  the 
rest.  Thus  they  disparage  or  deny  the  merits  of  Christ  and  build  upon 
their  own ;  or  at  least  on  their  own  and  Christ’s  conjoined.  Of  such 
the  apostle  complains  :  “  They  have  a  zeal  of  God,  but  not  according  to 
knowledge.  For  they,  being  ignorant  of  God’s  righteousnesss,  and 
going  about  to  establish  their  own  righteousness,  have  not  submitted 
themselves  to  the  righteousness  of  God.” 

Though  they  do  it  not  to  get  a  reward  in  another  life,  they  may  still 
do  it  to  gain  a  reward  in  this.  Thus  they  may  do  it  to  be  seen  of  men. 
Their  works  are  then  produced  by  pride  instead  of  by  faith,  and  of 
course  are  again  worthless.  Or  they  are  influenced  to  be  active  by  party 
Spirit,  which  is  often  the  case.  They  are  anxious  that  their  own  opin¬ 
ions  under  some  peculiar  form  shall  spread  and  be  adopted.  And  thus 
they  become  the  zealous  representatives  of  those  opinions,  altogether 
from  motives  of  sectional  interest.  Often  in  this  way  is  the  zeal  of  the 
ancient  Pharisees  manifested.  They  compass  sea  and  land  to  make  a 
proselyte  to  their  own  opinions  and  party  ;  but  whether  he  is  afterwards 
tenfold  more  a  child  of  hell  than  he  was  before  is  no  concern  of  theirs. 
Thus  merit,  pride,  or  party  spirit,  is  put  in  place  of  faith  ;  and  looking 
to  their  actions,  rather  than  to  the  source  of  their  actions,  they  mistake 
religion  in  its  true  spirit  and  are  deceived.  “  Whatsoever  is  not  of 
aith,”  though  it  be  tongues  of  men  and  angels,  gifts  of  prophesy,  and 
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knowledge  of  mysteries,  “  is  sin  !”  “  For  without  faith  it  is  impossible 

to  please  God.” 

Religion  does  not  consist  in  either  of  these  two  things — viz :  faith 
and  works ;  nor  in  both  separate  from  each  other ;  but  iu  both  harmo¬ 
niously  and  gloriously  united.  United  like  cause  and  effect;  like  a 
stream  and  its  fountain  ;  like  a  tree  and  its  fruit ;  like  life  and  action. 

Many  are  deceived  by  making  religion  subordinate  to  the  world. 
Alas  !  how  common  is  this  error  ;  and  how  many  are  floating  with  it 
into  the  gulf  of  death.  Such  persons  acknowledge  the  necessity  of  reli¬ 
gion  ;  but  look  upon  it  as  something  incidental,  that  is  to  be  attended 
to  by  the  way.  This  is  to  have  its  part  among  a  thousand  other  cares. 
But  so  as  not  to  take  up  a  prominent  part  of  care  and  attention.  It  is 
not  to  interfere  with  the  love  of  the  world.  It  is  not  to  encroach  on 
time-  It  is  to  be  no,  or  at  least  but  small,  expense.  It  is  to  be  no 
restraint  on  the  spirit  of  speculation  and  the  all  engrossing  subject  of 
profit  and  loss.  It  is  to  be  no  curb  on  passion  ;  it  is  to  be  no  hindrance 
to  a  free  rush  into  earthly  pleasure.  In  this  way  it  is  to  be  carried 
along  as  a  thing  of  use  in  death,  but  not  in  life.  Oh  how  full  of  such  is 
the  church  !  All  are  deceived. 

The  Bible  clearly  declares  that  religion  must  either  be  all  or  nothing. 
Every  thing  must  bend  to  it.  It  is  an  all-absorbing,  all-conquering  in¬ 
terest.  It  is  to  go  before  and  shape  all  our  doings.  It  is  a  question 
which  is  not  only  to  enter  largely  into  the  calculations  of  life,  but  it  is 
to  be  the  very  life  of  all  our  calculations,  labors  and  cares.  Our  time, 
our  business,  our  wisdom,  are  all  to  be  regulated  with  reference  to  it. 
It  is  to  stand  first  and  highest.  As  the  sheaf  of  Joseph  to  which  the 
sheaves  of  his  brethren  bowed  and  did  obeisance,  so  to  it  all  other  inter¬ 
ests  and  cares  are  to  bend. 

The  Bible  most  clearly  declares  that  he  who  does  not  thus  give  it  the 
throne  of  his  affections,  cares  and  thoughts,  is  not  in  possession  of  it ; 
and  if  he  flatters  himself  with  a  hope  of  eternal  life  he  will  stand  deceiv¬ 
ed  in  the  end.  If  there  is  one  who  now  reads  that  has  made  religion 
his  chief  and  highest  concern,  let  him  listen  tremblingly  to  the  words  of 
Christ:  “If  any  man  come  to  me,  and  hate  not  his  father,  and  mother, 
and  wife,  and  children,  and  brethren,  and  sisters,  yea,  and  his  own  life 
also,  he  cannot  be  my  disciple.  And  whosoever  doth  not  bear  his  cross, 
and  come  after  me,  cannot  be  my  disciple  ”  (Luke  xvi  :  26,27.)  The 
greatest  mi  er  would  give  all  he  had  for  his  life,  or  the  life  of  his  friends, 
if  he  loves  them.  But  these  too  he  is  to  regard  less  than  religion. 
Where  is  the  spirit  of  the  martyrs  ?  Who  would  stand  at  the  burning 
stake  and  testify  in  favor  of  his  faith  by  offering  up  his  life  amid  curling 
flames  !  And  yet  he  that  shrinks  from  this  test  cannot  be  the  Saviour’s 
disciple. 

The  requirement  to  make  all  things  subordinate  is  reasonable.  If 
God  is  the  highest  good,  He  ought  to  be  supremely  loved.  If  eternal 
life  be  more  valuable  and  more  desirable,  if  it  be  more  gloriously  blessed 
than  this  present,  then  a  preparation  for  it  should  claim  our  greatest 
attention.  Besides,  if  anything  is  regarded  a  greater  good  than  God, 
and  receives  greater  attention  than  He,  then  that  is  our  idol  enthroned 
in  place  of  God.  But  God  is  jealous  and  will  not  share  his  honor  with 
another.  Solemn  truth,  and  yet  how  many  arc  there  to  whom  religion 
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is  far  from  being  the  first  concern.  Such  are  deceived  ;  their  religion 
will  not  stand  the  ordeal  of  death,  and  the  judgment. 

Many  are  deceived  by  wrong  views  of  religion  in  another  way.  They 
do  not  make  the  concerns  of  religion  subordinate  to  other  matters,  but 
equal.  They  marry  their  religion  to  the  spirit  of  the  world  in  harmo¬ 
nious  conformity.  They  want  to  attend  to  both  supremely.  They 
want  to  be  in  the  church,  but  in  the  world  also.  God  and  mammon  arc 
to  sit  on  the  throne  together,  and  are  there  to  divide  their  honors. 
They  do  not  desire  to  be  cold,  neither  will  they  be  hot,  but  luke-warm, 
w'hich  is  an  offensive  mixture  of  both.  They  "do  not  wish  to  be  in  Ca¬ 
naan,  neither  will  they  be  out  of  it  altogether.  So  like  Issachar  they 
couch  down  between  the  borders.  This  marriage,  though  equal  at  first, 
does  not  remain  so  long.  For  the  world  gradually  gets  the  mastery. 
He  sees,  perhaps,  that  the  scales  are  sinking  on  the  side  of  the  world; 
so  he  endeavors  to  balance  them  again,  not  by  taking  out  from  the  side 
of  the  world,  but  by  putting  part  of  the  world  over  into  the  side  of  the 
church. 

In  order  to  make  himself  comfortable  in  his  worldliness,  and  make  his 
religion  plausible  and  consistent,  the  standard  of  religion  is  lowered. 
The  law  and  the  testimonies  are  displaced  by  carnal  maxims  and  policy. 
Public  opinion,  a  warped  and  blinded  judgment,  or  a  seared  conscience, 
are  made  the  standards  by  which  piety  is  graded.  And  when  the  truth 
has  become  of  non  effect  on  account  of  fleshly  traditions,  then  commences 
the  business  of  “measuring  themselves  by  themselves,  and  comparing 
themselves  among  themselves.”  Thus  he  flatters  himself  in  his  own  eyes 
until  his  iniquity,  as  well  as  his  religion,  is  found  to  be  hateful  to  God. 
Having  thus  like  the  wicked  King  carried  the  holy  vessels  of  Jerusalem 
into  Babylon,  he  begins  to  drink  iniquity  like  water  and  revel  in  wan¬ 
tonness.  But  he  is  deceived  !  And  his  refuge  of  lies  will  at  last  be 
disturbed  as  was  Belshazzar,  not  by  a  hand  w'riting  on  the  wall,  but  by 
the  voice  of  the  judge  himself :  “  Thou  hast  been  weighed  in  the  bal- 
lance  and  art  found  wanting.” 


NOVEMBER. 

Tiie  fitful  flaws  sail  over  the  river 
For  ever  away,  for  ever  away  ; 

The  scattering  oak-leaves  whirl  and  quiver, 
Tossed  by  the  wind  away. 

The  bare  boughs  wave  to  the  bare  wild  sky, 
Gray  against  solemn  gray  ; 

The  dim  waves  break  on  tlie  dim  shore  nigh, 
And  the  shore  and  the  waves  are  gray. 

Take  my  heart  in  your  mighty  arms, 

Wrapt  in  a  mantle  gray  ; 

Bind  it,  0  spirits,  with  angel  charms, 

And  bear  it  away,  away. 
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THE  SILENT  MINISTRY  OF  THE  HUMBLE. 


BY  A  LADY. 


Let  us  remember  that  no  created  thing  has  its  end  in  itself.  Every 
thing  around  us  is  to  conduce  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  happiness  of 
man.  God  has  written  this  truth  upon  everything — the  smallest  as  well 
as  the  greatest — upon  every  flower  that  blooms  and  every  star  that 
shines,  upon  the  atom  that  floats  in  the  sunbeam  and  upon  the  sun  it¬ 
self,  which  when  unseen  and  unremembered  wheels  worlds  around  us  as 
if  every  ray  of  glory  were  an  arm  of  Titan  honor.  And  man,  the  crown¬ 
ing  glory  of' creation,  a  child  of  the  Heavenly  Father's  love,  the  brother 
of  his  kind,  the  priest  of  nature,  has  a  mission  with  these  things  which 
he  cannot  ignore.  If  a  Christian,  he  will  try  to  make  all  things  tend  to 
the  praise  of  God.  The  love  of  Christ  will  constrain  him.  Yes,  here 
is  the  living,  continuous,  inciting  power,  the  love  of  the  Loving  One 
constraining  us.  And  then  it  makes  no  difference  how  humble  the 
sphere  in  which  we  are  called  to  work.  Instead  of  aspiring  to  the  great 
places  of  the  earth  we  will  be  satisfied  to  fill  the  lowliest  ones.  Instead 
of  waiting  for  great  opportunities  to  accomplish  the  work  of  years  in  a 
single  hour  by  some  bold  stroke  or  magic  power,  we  will  be  happy  to 
perform  aright  the  many  little  duties  that  go  to  make  up  the  sum  and 
substance  of  human  life.  For  it  is  not  by  the  brilliant  achievements 
of  the  few,  but  by  the  apparently  lesser  acts  of  the  many,  through  life¬ 
long  processes,  that  the  most  lasting  good  is  effected.  If  woman,  for 
instance,  instead  of  wishing  to  lead  armies  like  Joan  of  Arc,  or  preside 
over  the  destinies  of  nations,  were  only  intent  upon  making  home  hap¬ 
py  ;  instant  and  constant  in  doing  what  her  hands  find  to  do,  she  would 
most  surely  fulfil  her  mission  upon  the  earth.  Kind  looks,  kind  words 
everywhere  and  always — a  constant  inquiry  in  all  the  relations  of  life  : 
“  How  may  I  know  and  do  that  which  will  promote  the  comfort  and 
happiness  of  others  ?”  these  are  the  many  little  golden  threads  that  go 
to  make  up  the  warp  and  woof  of  our  existence.  And  not  only  she  who 
gives  a  cup  of  cold  water,  but  she  who  plants  a  flower  that  the  glory  of 
God  may  be  promoted,  does  a  good  work.  These  are  things  to  which 
all  may  aspire,  and  which  no  one  of  true  greatness  of  soul  will  affect 
to  despise.” 

Happy  are  they  who  thus  know  their  duty  and  receive'grace  from  on 
high  to  perform  it.  For  although  they  do  good  for  good’s  own  sake, 
and  not  in  the  spirit  of  hirelings,  they  will  have  their  reward.  The 
work  at  times  will  call  for  sacrifice  and  toil ;  there  may  be  much  to  make 
one  grow  weary  and  faint  by  the  way,  but  it  is  still  true  that  to  be  ac¬ 
tive  and  useful  is  to  be  happy.  The  smile  of  God  is  the  peace  of  the 
soul,  and  the  consciousness  of  treading  the  paths  that  he  has  marked  out 
distills  upon  the  heart  a  perpetual  benediction.  And  there  is  no  one 
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of  His  creatures  beneath  His  notice  ;  no  place  so  obscure  that  his  bles¬ 
sing  will  not  reach  it.  The  same  sun  cheers  the  modest  daisy  in  the 
hidden  valley,  that  warms  the  pampered  dahlia  in  the  garden  of  beauty. 
The  simple  country  girl  that  dresses  her  hair  by  the  side  of  some  wind¬ 
ing  rivulet,  a  child  of  nature  and  a  child  of  God,  enjoys  more  unalloyed 
pleasure  in  her  thatched  cottage  home,  than  the  Parisian  belle,  before 
her  gilded  mirrors  and  amidst  the  jeweled  heads  and  blazing  chande- 
lierso  f  the  world’s  gay  metropolis.  The  latter  may  know  of  nothing  but 
the  wire  and  paper  flowers  of  man’s  invention — flowers  thut  imitate  the 
beautiful  and  the  true,  but  have  no  freshness  for  the  burning  brow,  no 
perfume  for  the  fainting  soul.  But  every  rose  that  blooms  for  the  latter 
is  of  God’s  own  planting.  It  may  not  be  without  a  thorn,  for  He  has 
told  us  that  it  would  not  be  well.  Like  earth’s  fairest  fbwers  it  may 
seem  to  fade  away,  but  it  will  renew  its  bloom  in  the  Paradise  above. 

There  is  something  in  the  very  consciousness  of  the  reality  and  per¬ 
manency  of  the  pleasures  that  blossom  along  the  path  of  humble,  toil¬ 
some  duty,  that  nothing  can  equal.  The  sympathies  of  friendship  and 
the  endearments  of  love,  which  fidelity  will  win  for  us,  are  elevated,  and 
sanctified  and  stamped  with  the  impress  of  immortality.  And  although 
it  is  written,  “  no  cross,  no  crown,”  yet  the  cross  has  become  the  symbol 
of  salvation,  and  the  crown  will  come,  bright,  blood-bought  and  endur¬ 
ing.  We  should  be  willing  to  bear  the  one  if  we  may  only  wear  the 
other. 

Let  the  world  then  say  of  the  ointment  of  pious  effort  poured  out  at 
Jesus’  feet,  “  Why  was  all  this  waste  made  ?”  still  the  memorial  will  not 
be  in  vain.  The  tears  and  beaded  sweat  will  be  transmuted  into  jewels, 
and  adorn  the  head,  the  very  hair  of  which  was  once  employed  in  [what 
seemed  to  be  a  menial  duty.  The  reward  will  come  to  her  of  whom  he 
has  said,  “  She  hath  done  what  she  could.” 


\ 


PLURALITY  OF  WORLDS. 

I  know  not  if  those  wondrous  orbs  of  light, 

Which  gaze  upon  us  like  immortal  eyes, 

And  with  their  sweet  looks  cheer  the  darkling  skies, 

What  time  the  shadowy  hours  lead  on  the  night, 

Their  courses  keep,  impenetrably  bright, 

For  worlds  and  beings  of  another  birth 
Than  we  and  ours,  or  only  shed  on  earth 
Infinite  loveliness  and  deep  delight  ; 

Either  were  fit;  but  though,  beyond  all  sight, 

Glorious  they  fill  immeasurable  space, 

Enough,  that  when  He  sought  earth's  ruined  race, 

His  heralds  they  along  th’  empyreal  height, 

And  they  his  glittering  pavement,  when  He  strode 

llis  path  triumphant  home  through  heaven's  resplendent  road. 
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“THE  INNUMERABLE  COMPANY  OF  ANGELS.’’* 

Does  it  not  create  joy  in  onr  hearts  to  think  and  know  that  joy  is 
near  ?  How  soon  may  we  be  introduced  into  that  sainted  and  angelic 
company  !  It  is  but  a  thin  veil  which  now  shuts  us  out! — yea,  a  half- 
transparent  veil,  behind  which  the  eye  of  faith  sees  the  solemn  move¬ 
ments  of  the  worshippers  to  and  fro — a  veil  tremulous  with  the  breath 
of  heavenly  songs,  filling  the  hearts  of  waiting  worshippers  on  this  side 
with  the  sweet  vibrations  of  sympathetic  bliss.  We  catch  the  spirit  of 
their  worship  ;  and,  in  moments  of  elevated  faith,  almost  forget  our 
captivity,  and  attempt,  though  feebly,  to  hum  after  them  the  easiest 
strains  of  the  heavenly  song. 

We  speak  of  rising  to  the  high  argument  of  their  worship,  as  if  that 
were  the  only  way  in  which  unison  with  them  in  their  worship  were 
possible.  Must  we  rise  to  them  ?  Cannot  they  stoop  down  to  us  ! 
Did  celestial  voices  never  undulate  in  the  air  of  earth  ?  Do  angelic 
and  sainted  beings  never  join  the  assemblies  of  the  Church  below  ?  Do 
they  never  bend  in  upon  a  band  of  worshippers,  with  faces  silent  and 
solemn,  and  forms  only  a  little  more  etherial  than  air  ! 

It  is  evening.  In  yonder  sequestered  room,  “  where  prayer  is  wont 
to  be  made,”  is  assembled  a  company  of  devout  Christians.  The  follies 
and  sins,  the  din  and  bustle  of  busy  streets,  are  heard  only  faintly  and 
from  afar.  All  is  solemn  quietude  within,  and  the  very  air  seems  holy. 
Look  over  the  assembly,  forgetting  their  bodies,  and  it  will  be  seen  that 
their  hearts  are  altars  of  incense.  God  is  there  !  “  He  that  dwelleth 

in  love,  dwelleth  in  God,  and  God  in  him.”  Jesus  is  there  !  “Where 
two  or  three  are  gathered  together  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them  !” 
The  Holy  Spirit  is  there  !  “  He  shall  give  you  another  comforter,  that 

he  may  abide  with  you  for  ever  !”  Are  there  any  disembodied  saints, 
and  any  angels  there  ?  See  !  the  Pastor  arises,  opens  the  Bible,  and 
reads  to  that  worshipping  assembly  of  saints:  “Ye  are  come  unto 
Mount  Sion,  and  unto  the  city  of  the  living  God,  the  heavenly  Jeru¬ 
salem,  and  to  an  innumerable  company  of  angels,  the  general  assembly 
and  church  of  the  first-born,  which  are  written  in  Heaven,  and  to  God 
the  Judge  of  all,  and  to  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect.”  Heb. 
xii :  22-23. 

He  addresses  them  thus  :  How  solemn  is  this  place  !  This  is  the 
house  of  God.  This  is  the  gate  of  Heaven.  Here  angels  and  spirits 
of  saints  made  perfect  are  present ;  for  ye  are  come  to  these,  says  the 
text.  Think  this  not  strange,  my  beloved.  Once  when  Daniel  was 
praying,  “while  he  was  speaking  in  prayer,  even  the  man  Gabriel,  being 
caused  to  fly  swiftly,  touched  him  about  the  time  of  the  evening 
oblation.”  If  one  angel  could  come  to  Daniel  in  prayer,  could  not  “an 
innumerable  company  of  angels”  come  into  this  assembly  of  worship  ? 
You  are  come  to  them — they  are  come  to  you  ! 


*From  “The  Heavenly  Home,”  by  Rev.  H.  Harbaugh.  Page  332-342. 
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The  Apostle  exhorts  the  Corinthian  Christians  to  observe  strict 
decorum  in  their  assemblies  “because  of  the  angels.”  Just  as  we  are 
more  reverent  and  guarded  in  our  conduct  and  words  in  the  presence 
of  superiors,  so  ought  we  to  remember,  in  our  worshipping  assemblies, 
that  higher  spirits  are  there,  and  act  under  the  feeling  that  they  are 
present.  The  best  critics  draw  this  meaning  from  this  passage,  and  it 
is  by  far  the  most  natural  sense.* 

If  this  evening  there  is  one  unregenerate  person  present,  and  he  shall 
repent,  there  will  be  “joy  in  Heaven  in  the  presence  of  the  angels.’’ 
Why  will  there  be  joy  there  ?  Will  it  not  be  because  some  one  of  the 
unseen  visitors  to  this  assembly  from  the  heavenly  place  has  borne  the 
news  thither  ? 

The  Apostle  says  of  the  ancrels:  “Are  they  not  all  ministering 
spirits,  sent  forth  to  minister  for  them  who  shall  be  heirs  of  salvation  ?”■{■ 
If  angels  are  unerabodied  beings,  or,  which  is  more  scriptural, 
endowed  with  bodies  of  a  very  refined  and  ethereal  texture,  what  should 
hinder  us  from  believing  in  their  silent  invisible  presence  ?  What 
should  hinder  us  from  believing  that  they  descend  to  join  our  worship, 
as  we  attempt  to  rise  to  theirs  ?  If  they  visit  the  earth  at  all,  and 
minister  to  the  saints,  where  more  reasonably  might  we  expect  their 
presence  than  in  the  assemblies  of  the  saints,  where  the  triune  God  is 
worshipped,  where  Heaven  kisses  the  earth,  where  there  are  “  heavenly 
places  in  Christ,”  where  many  hearts  in  unison  are  engaged  in  that 
worship  which  is  preparatory  to  that  of  the  Church  above,  and  where, 
as  the  Scriptures  plainly  declare,  “  we  come  to  an  innumerable  company 
of  angels,  to  the  general  assembly  and  church  of  the  first-born,  and  to 
the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect  ?  ” 

Thus  Heaven  comes  down  our  souls  to  greet, 

And  glory  crowns  the  mercy-seat. 

If  these  celestial  visitors  thus  come  to  our  assemblies,  it  is  as  idle 
spectators — or  is  it  not  rather  for  the  double  purpose  of  animating  our 
worship,  and  of  joining  in  it  ?  If  evil  spirits  have  the  power  of  thrust¬ 
ing  themselves  in,  with  a  view  of  corrupting  the  purity  of  our  service, 
by  injecting  improper  thoughts,  inspiring  improper  feelings,  and  dis- 

*  The  woman  ought  to  act  decently  in  church,  and  therefore  to  be  covered, 
because  of  tlie  angels,  who  are  present  in  tbe  assemblies  of  the  saints  ;  it  being 
the  opinion  both  of  Jews  and  Christians  that  the  ministering  angels  are  there 
present.  Patrick  Lowth,  &c.  Com.  in*  Loco. 

-j-  This  passage  has  reference  directly  to  ministering  acts  of  angels  to  the  heirs 
of  salvation  during,  or  in,  their  religious  services  and  devotions,  consequent¬ 
ly  to  their  presence  in  worshipping  assemblies.  This  is  more  clear  from  the 
original  than  appears  in  the  common  translation.  The  word  translated  “  minis¬ 
tering,”  is  a  Greek  word,  which  means,  in  ecclesiastical  writers,  “public  function 
in  the  religious  ministry  ;  the  discharge  of  a  public  religious  duty.  Scott  says 
it  means:  ‘  Filling  the  office  of  priesthood,  or  magistracy,  or  other  important 
service,  connected  with  religion  or  religious  worphip.”  It  is  the  word  from  which 
our  English  word  Liturgy  is  derived,  They  are  spirits,  then,  who  enter,  with  their 
ministering  helps,  in  warm,  felt,  spiritual  unison  and  animating  response,  into  the 
worship  and  services  of  the  heirs  of  salvation.  Their  presence  gives  spirit  to  the 
Liturgy  of  the  assembled  saints. — The  other  word  “  minister”  in  the  original, 
designates  an  office  consonant  with  the  above,  and  lends  its  aid  in  fixing  upon  the 
word  first  referred  to,  the  sense  above  attributed  to  it. 
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tracting  the  intensity  of  our  devotions,  why  may  not  pure  spirits  have  a 
similar  access  to  assembled  hearts,  for  the  high  and  holy  purpose  of 
making  the  place  heavenly,  and  giving  to  our  worship  a  spiritual  char¬ 
acter  ?  Yes,  they  are  here  !  How  practical  is  this  thought !  How 
animating  is  this  reflection  !  How  delightful  and  soul-inspiring  is  this 
assurance ! 

So  saying,  the  Pastor  took  the  Hymn  book  and  read  : 

Come,  let  us  join  our  cheerful  songs 
With  angels  round  the  throne  ! 

They  all  sung  solemnly,  humbly,  joyfully  ;  and  each  one  felt  that 
there  was  a  depth  of  sublime  and  holy  meaning  in  that  couplet  which 
they  had  never  seen  or  felt  before.  Every  heart  bowed  and  worshipped 
in  humble  reverence,  as  if  it  were  before  the  throne  in  Heaven,  “because 
of  the  angels”  ! 

I  must  be  permitted,  in  conclusion,  to  present  a  beautiful  incident, 
which  will  be  found  not  irrelevant,  and  which  may  serve  to  throw  light 
upon  several  passages  of  Scripture  that  bear  incidentally  upon  the 
subject  before  us. 

A  number  of  devout  persons  in  a  certain  seaport  town  fell  upon  the 
pious  idea  of  furnishing  religious  privileges  to  the  sailors  and  other 
laborers  along  the  wharf.  They  fitted  up  a  room,  conseeratedjjit  to  that 
purpose,  and  employed  a  Minister  to  preach,  and  conduct  divine  wor¬ 
ship  there.  This  Pastor  was  a  learned  and  pious  man.  He  commenced 
his  labors  of  love  ;  but  only  a  few  of  those  for  whom  he  preached  came 
to  his  service.  He  continued  for  some  time  with  courage,  in  the  hope 
that  his  audience  would  increase.  Still  it  remained  small.  “  Fit  audi¬ 
ence”  even  he  had  not,  as  the  poet  desired,  though  he  had  “  few.”  His 
heart  became  gradually  more  and  more  discouraged,  every  time  he 
returned  to  his  chapel  and  found  that  his  audience  was  still  the  same 
little  company.  At  length  he  began  to  think  that  his  time  and  strength 
were  almost  as  good  as  wasted  there.  He  thought  of  how  much  wider 
the  circle  of  his  influence  might  be  in  some  other  field  of  labor,  and  he 
began  seriously  to  meditate  on  the  propriety  of  throwing  up  his  small 
charge  in  order  to  seek  a  wider  sphere  of  usefulness. 

One  evening,  in  twilight’s  meditative  hour,  he  sat  in  his  study,  his 
thoughts  busily  engaged  upon  the  subject  of  resigning  his  charge,  and 
of  recommending,  to  those  benevolent  persons  who  had  employed  him, 
the  abandonment  of  their  well-meant  but  useless  enterprise.  His  heart 
alternated  between  hope  and  discouragement.  Now  his  affection  for 
the  small  company  that  attended  his  services  shed  a  momentary  ray  of 
encouragement  upon  his  heart,  and  now  again  the  fact  of  the  fewness  of 
their  number,  and  no  increase,  passed  like  a  dark  shadow  over  his  soul. 
Whether,  as  in  the  case  of  the  sorrowing  disciples,  his  troubles  merci¬ 
fully  overcame  the  keen  anguish  of  his  waking  thoughts,  so  that  he 
“slept  for  sorrov,”  and  sleeping  dreamed,  or  whether  it  was  some  deep 
scriptural  truth  that  welled  up  from  the  depths  of  his  introverted  spirit 
and  embodied  itself  in  shape  and  form  before  him — whether  this,  or  that, 
or  something  else  still,  who  knows  ? — he  saw,  or  thought  he  saw,  a 
form  of  saintly  or  angelic  loveliness  enter  his  study  door,  and  placing 
itself  in  friendly  attitude  before  him. 
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“  What  casteth  thee  down,  and  troubleth  thy  spirit  ?  ’  said  the  mild 

visitor  before  him.  . 

There  was  an  approachable  openness  in  the  appearance  and  mien  of 

this  visitor,  which  encouraged  the  disconsolate  Pastor  to  enter  into 
conversation  with  him  upon  the  subject  of  his  troubles.  So  lie  felt 
freedom  to  reply. 

“  All  hail,  kind  friend  !  thy  question  and  thy  countenance  promise 
relief,  and  I  will  tell  thee  the  source  of  my  sadness.  My  soul  is  weary 
and  discouraged  in  my  chapel  by  the  sea,  because  so  few  come  to  my 
services.  ” 

“Thou  art  in  error,  because  thou  seest  only  with  mortal  eyes;  and 
thou  art  cast  down  without  cause.  There  are  more  that  hear 

THEE,  AND  JOIN  IN  THY  WORSHIP,  THAN  THOU  SEEST,  OR  KNOWEST  OF  ! 
I,  and  those  that  are  with  me,  are  among  thy  auditors,  and  give  unheard 

response  to  thy  prayers  !” 

“  How,  my  lord  ?”  said  the  earnest  Pastor. 

At  this  the  mysterious  visitor  handed  him  an  open  book,  with  his 
finger  directed  to  a  passage,  and  said  :  “  How  readest  thou  ? 

The  Pastor  took  the  book  and  read  :  “  Fear  not ;  for  they  that  be 
with  us  are  more  than  thev  that  be  with  them.  And  Elisha  prayed, 
and  said,  Lord,  I  pray  thee^  open  his  eyes,  that  he  may  see.  And  the 
Lord  opened  the  eyes  of  the  young  man  ;  and  he  saw  :  and  behold,  the 
mountain  was  full  of  horses  and  chariots  of  fire  round  about  Llisha. 

(2  Kings  vi :  16,  17.) 

“  What  meanest  this  ?”  enquired  the  Pastor,  with  evident  surprise. 

11  Art  thou  a  master  in  Israel,  and  knowest  not — but,  nay,  it  is  not 
my  mission  to  reprove  thee.  “It  means,”  said  the  messenger,  “that 
when  the  servant  of  the  prophet  looked  with  his  natural  eyes,  he  saw 
only  the  horses?. and  chariots  of  the  Syrians  which  had  come  to  take 
Elisha,  lying  encamped  around  Dothan,  and  he  was  discouraged  and  afraid; 
but  when  the  Lord  opened  his  eyes,  and  gave  him  the  capacity  of  spir¬ 
itual  sight,  he  saw  that  the  monntains  and  hills  around  Dothan  were 
also  covered  with  an  unseen  army — with  ‘horses  and  chariots  of  fire 
round  about  Elisha.’  You  need  but  the  same  gift  of  spiritual  sight,  to 
enable  you  to  see  that  there  are  more  in  your  small  assembly  than  the 
few  flesh-embodied  sailors  which  thou  seest  with  bodily  eyes  l” 

“  My  heart  beats  with  joyful  surprise  !” 

“  Read  again,”  said  the  visitor — and  he  gave  him  the  open  book  the 
second  time. 

The  Pastor  read  :  “  Unto  me,  who  am  less  than  the  least  of  all  saints, 
is  this  grace  given,  that  I  should  preach  among  the  gentiles  the  un¬ 
searchable  riches  of  Christ ;  and  to  make  all  men  see  what  is  the  fellow¬ 
ship  of  the  mystery,  which  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  hath  been 
hid  in  God,  who  created  all  things  by  Jesus  Christ :  to  the  intent  that 
now  unto  the  principalities  and  powers  in  heavenly  places  might  be 
known  by  the  church  the  manifold  wisdom  of  God.  (Eph.  iii :  8, 
9,  10.) 

“  I  feel  again  to  ask,  what  meaneth  this  Scripture  ?”  said  the  Pastor, 
and  yet  there  openeth  itself  to  me,  from  it,  what  seems  a  mighty  sensei” 

“Hast  thou  now  the  key? — It  means,”  continued  the  visitor,  “that 
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the  holy  Apostle  had  ‘  knowledge  in  the  mystery  of  Christ,’  ‘  which  from 
the  beginning  of  the  world  had  been  hid  in  God’ ;  and  that  one  of  the 
designs  which  God  had  in  view  in  making  known  to  him  and  ‘  to  all 
men  what  is  the  fellowship  of  this  mystery,’  was  to  reveal  unto  ‘  princi¬ 
palities  and  powers  in  heavenly  places,  by  the  church ,  the  manifold  wis¬ 
dom  of  God.’  In  other  words,  the  various  orders  of  the  heavenly  world 
are  to  learn,  from  the  church,  mysteries  of  wisdom,  which  they  knew 
not  of  before  !” 

“  My  heart  trembles  with  holy  awe  at  the  magnitude  of  my  office  !” 

“Read  once  more,”  said  the  visitor,  opening  the  book  for  him  the 
third  time. 

The  Pastor  read:  “Which  things  the  angels  desire  to  look  into.” 
(1  Pet.  i:  12.) 

“There  fall,  as  it  were,  scales  from  my  eyes,”  said  the  astonished 
Pastor.  “Yet,  kind  visitor,  permit  me  once  more  to  ask  your  explana¬ 
tion  of  this  passage,  the  meaning  of  which,  I  now  see  plainly,  I  never 
fully  undertood.” 

“  It  means,  that  the  glorious  plan  of  salvation,  into  which  ‘the  proph¬ 
ets  have  inquired  and  searched  diligently,’ not  themselves  understanding 
fully  the  deep  meaning  of  their  own  prophesies  concerning  it — that  this 
wondrous  plan  is  a  subject  of  study  among  angels  and  other  heavenly 
orders — that  they,  like  the  prophets,  do  not  as  yet  fully  understand  its 
depths,  but  have  a  desire  to  look  still  more  deeply  into  it.  You,  oh! 
you,  dear  Pastor,  understand  more  of  it  than  prophets  did,  and  more 
than  angels  do  ;  for  they  cannot  know  its  richness  by  experience,  the 
only  way  that  it  can  be  kuown  fully. 

They  never  sunk  so  low, 

They  are  not  raised  so  high  ; 

They  never  knew  such  depths  of  wo, 

Such  heights  of  majesty  ! 

Be  not  surprised,  therefore,  when  I  tell  you,  that  when  you  come  into 
your  little  church  of  sailors,  you  come  also  ‘to  an  innumerable  company 
of  angels,’  who  encamp  there,  unseen  by  fleshly  eyes,  as  they  once  did 
upon  the  hills  of  Dothan,  and  desire  to  look  into  that  fellowship  of  mys¬ 
tery  which  you  are  making  known,  in  such  plain  and  simple  power,  and 
with  such  holy  unction  of  experience,  to  those  few  sailors  in  the  chapel 
by  the  sea  !  Be  assured,  then,  that  there  are  more  that  hear  theey  and 
join  in  thy  worship ,  than  thou  seest  or  knowest  of  /” 

“  I  magnify  mine  office !”  exclaimed  the  Pastor,  in  holy  astonishment 
and  joy.  The  thrill  of  his  own  happy  feelings  roused  him  from  his  rev¬ 
erie,  or  slumber,  and  brought  him  to  himself  again. 

The  visitor  had  fled  !  The  impression  remained.  The  instructor  was 
himself  instructed,  by  “  one  like  unto  the  Son  of  Man  !” 

The  next  Sabbath  he  went  again  to  his  sailor-chapel,  with  an  humble, 
tender,  and  encouraged  heart.  It  seemed  to  him  that  the  place  was 
more  solemn  than  before,  and  his  soul  was  filled  with  the  awful  and  glo¬ 
rious  sense  of  what  he  had  learned  in  the  vision.  He  conducted  the 
service  with  the  solemn  recognition  of  what  he  now  felt  to  be  his  invisi¬ 
ble  auditors,  opening  with  the  hymn, 
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Come,  let  us  join  our  cheerful  songs 
With  angels’  round  the  throne  ! 


THE  WORSHIP  OF  HEAVEN. 

0  for  a  sweet  inspiring  ray, 

To  animate  our  feeble  strains, 

From  the  bright  realms  of  endless  day, 

The  blissful  realms  where  Jesus  reigns  l 

There,  low  before  his  glorious  throne, 

Adoring  saints  and  angels  fall; 

And,  with  delightful  worship,  own 

His  smile  their  bliss,  their  heav'n,  their  all. 

Immortal  glories  crown  his  head, 

While  tuneful  hallelujahs  rise, 

And  love,  and  joy,  and  triumph,  spread 
Through  all  th’  assemblies  of  the  skies. 

He  smiles,  and  seraphs  tune  their  songs 
To  boundless  rapture  while  they  gaze  ; 

Ten  thousand  thousand  joyful  tongues 
Resound  his  everlasting  praise. 

There  all  the  fav’rites  of  the  Lamb 
Shall  join  at  last  the  heav'nly  choir  ; 

0,  may  the  joy-inspiring  theme 

Awake  our  faith  and  warm  desire  ! 

Dear  Saviour  !  let  thy  Spirit  seal 
Our  interest  in  that  blissful  place. 

Till  death  remove  this  mortal  veil, 

And  we  behold  thy  lovely  face. 


EARLY  INFLUENCES. 

There  can  be  no  greater  blessing  than  to  be  born  in  the  light  and  air 
of  a  cheerful  home.  It  not  only  insures  a  happy  childhood— if  there 
be  health  and  constitution — but  it  also  makes  sure  a  virtuous  and  happy 
manhood,  and  a  fresh,  young  heart  in  old  age.  We  think  it  every 
parent’s  duty  to  try  to  make  their  children’s  childhood  full  of  child¬ 
hood’s  proper  joyousness  ;  and  we  never  see  children  destitute  of  them 
through  the  poverty,  faulty  tempers  or  wrong  notions  of  their  parents, 
without  a  headache”  Not  that  all  the  appliances  which  wealth  can  buy 
are  necessary  to  the  free  and  happy  unfolding  of  childhood  in  body, 
mind  or  heart;  quite  otherwise,  God  be  thanked.  But  children  must 
at  least  have  love  inside  the  house,  and  fresh  air  and  good  play  and 
some  good  companionship  outside— otherwise  young  life  runs  the  great¬ 
est  danger  in  the  world  of  withering  or  growing  stunted,  or  sour  or 
wTonsr,  or  at  best  prematurely  old  and  turning  inward  on  itself. 
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BENEFIT  OF  FARM  LIFE. 

The  men  who  have  left  their  mark  upon  the  ages  in  which  they  have 
lived,  have  done  a  great  and  noble  work  for  the  race,  have  been,  with 
few  exceptions,  men  of  noble  physical  mould.  The  foundation  of  their 
greatness  and  of  their  fame  was  laid  in  the  patient  training  of  their 
physical  powers.  Such  men  were  Washington  and  most  of  the  worthies 
who  were  associated  with  him  in  the  struggles  for  our  liberties.  Such 
were  Clay  and  Webster  and  many  of  their  cotemporaries  in  our  national 
Senate.  Their  early  days  were  spent  upon  the  farm,  and  the  thoughts 
of  their  declining  years  were  given  to  the  improvement,  and  the  culti¬ 
vation,  and  the  embellishment  of  their  respective  homesteads.  Ashland 
and  Marshfield  will  long  be  scenes  of  pilgrimage  to  the  husbandman  as 
well  as  the  patriot. 

The  whole  tendency  of  farm  life,  is  to  develop  the  body  healthfully 
and  symmetrically.  The  child  is  not  pent  up  in  the  narrow  back  yard 
of  a  city  dwelling,  nor  turned  into  the  thronged  and  filthy  streets  to 
pursue  his  sports.  His  eyes  open  first  upon  green  fields  and  fragrant 
meadows,  and  his  first  footfall  out  of  doors  is  upon  the  matted  grass 
beneath  the  shadowy  trees  of  his  rural  home.  He  drinks  in  health  from 
every  breeze,  and  all  the  scenes  around  him  call  forth  that  playfulness 
which  performs  so  important  an  office  in  our  early  training. 

So  this  leads  us  to  speak  of  the  influence  of  farm  life  upon  the  home 
virtues.  No  occupation  can  be  more  favorable  to  the  cultivation  of 
those  qualities  which  are  the  charm  of  the  domestic  circle.  The  farmer  is 
much  more  at  home  than  is  possible  with  any  other  men.  How  many 
are  there  in  our  cities  who  only  see  their  families  at  evening  or  on  Sun¬ 
days  ?  They  live  for  their  business  ;  and  this,  from  its  location,  takes 
them  from  home  early  and  late.  How  many,  for  the  same  cause,  for¬ 
sake  housekeeping  and  huddle  into  boarding-houses  and  hotels,  where 
the  charm  and  beauty  of  the  family  as  God  instituted  it  are  entirely 
lost,  and  the  children  fall  under  a  thousand  unfriendly  influences  that 
would  never  touch  them  at  home.  With  the  best  arrangements  wealth 
could  command  in  the  city  it  is  well  nigh  impossible  to  keep  children 
under  the  influence  of  their  parents,  so  that  they  may  have  a  distinct  family 
character,  and  bear  the  moral  as  they  do  the  physical  image  of  their 
progenitors.  Parental  influence  is  dissipated  amid  the  varied  social 
influences  to  which  they  are  subjected  from  their  earliest  days.  Then 
what  perplexities  harrass  the  man  of  business  in  the  city — his  capital 
often  invested  in  profitless  enterprises,  exposed  to  the  depredations  of 
dishonest  men,  betrayed,  cheated,  and  ruined  by  knaves  and  bankrupts. 
From  the  very  character  of  his  business  he  has  to  trust  far  more  of  his 
available  means  to  the  integrity  of  his  fellows  than  the  cultivator.  His 
debts  are  often  scattered  over  a  wide  extent  of  territory,  and  collections 
are  not  only  expensive  but  exceedingly  uncertain.  But  his  commercial 
credit  depends  upon  this  uncertainty,  and  he  is  often  compelled  to  fall 
back  spon  nothing,  a  ruined  man. 
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INTERCOURSE  WITH  SUPERIOR  PERSONS. 

It  is  the  great  event  of  life  to  find,  and  know,  and  love  a  superior 
person  ;  to  find  a  character  that  prefigures  heaven  and  the  saints  on 
earth.  Such  a  one  is  left  alone,  as  the  gods  are.  In  all  the  superior 
persons  I  have  met,  I  notice  directness,  simplicity,  truth  spoken  more 
truly,  as  if  everything  like  obstruction  and  malformation  had  been 
trained  away.  What  have  they  to  conceal  ?  what  have  they  to  exhibit  ? 
Between  simple  and  noble  persons  there  is  always  a  perfect  understand¬ 
ing.  They  recognize  at  sight,  and  meet  on  a  better  ground  than  the 
talents  or  skill  they  chance  to  possess,  namely,  on  their  sincerity. 


EDITORIAL  SEED  - THOUGHTS. 


“Gather  up  the  Fragments  that  Remain,  that  Nothing  mat  be  Lost.” 


LEGEND  OF  THE  WANDERING  JEW. 

The  familiar  legend  of  the  Wandering 
Jew,  so  celebrated  in  poetry  and 
romance,  originaly  ran  as  follows  : 

“  Cartapliilus  was  porter  to  Pontius 
Pilate,  governor  of  Judea.  He  saw  the 
Just  One  arraigned  in  the  liall — clothed 
with  purple,  crowned  with  thorns, 
mocked,  butfetted,  spit  upon  ;  he  heard 
the  people  choose  a  murderer  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  the  Messiah  ;  he  heard  the 
words  of  Pilate,  ‘  Take  ye  Him  and 
crucify  Him,  for  I  find  no  fault  in  Him; 
he  saw  the  soldier  drag  forth  the  ‘  Man 
of  Sorrows,’  and,  in  bitter  hatred  and 
bold  scorn,  this  Cartaphilus  struck  Him 
with  his  fist,  and  bid  Him  go  the  faster 
to  the  cross  :  ‘  Go  faster,  Nazarene  ;  why 
dost  thou  tarry  ?’  And  so  the  legend 
tells  us  the  Nazarene  looked  round  upon, 
him,  and  said,  4 1,  indeed,  am  going,  but 
thou  shalt  tarry  till  I  come  !’ 

“  Matthew  Paris  tell  this  story,  but  it 
was  current  before  his  day.  The  Wan¬ 
dering  Jew  was  reported  to  have  been 
seen  by  many  persons  in  various  ages, 
and  in  ditferent  countries,  and  was  rep¬ 
resented  as  a  very  devout  man,  for  it 
appears  that  he  was  converted  to  Christ¬ 
ianity  very  shortly  after  the  ascension  of 
our  Lord,  and  that  he  spent  his  long  life 
in  making  known  the  truth  of  the 
Gospel,  and  in  distributing  whatever 
money  he  possessed  to  the  poor. 


“The  legend  probaly  originated  from 
an  old  tradition  of  the  Church,  that  one 
of  the  disciples  was  especially  set  apart 
for  pilgrimage  on  earth  until  the  con¬ 
summation  of  all  things.  This  tradition 
was  founded  on  the  words  of  our  Saviour 
addressed  to  Peter,  on  the  latter  asking 
what  would  become  of  John,  the  disciple 
whom  Jesus  loved  :  1  If  I  will  that  he 

tarry  till  I  come,  what  is  that  to  thee  ?” 
In  consequence  of  this  expression,  we 
are  told  that  the  ‘  saying  went  abroad 
among  the  brethren  that  that  disciple 
should  not  die  but  it  is  strongly  poin¬ 
ted  out  that  the  expression  itself  might 
bear  a  very  different  signification.” 


THE  SIGHING  OF  THE  FRISONER. 

The  unsatisfying  nature  of  mere 
worldly  success  and  distinction  was 
touchingly  confessed  by  Goethe  in  the 
following  autobiographical  retrospect  of 
his  long  and  brilliant  career  : 

“  I  have  often  been  praised  as  an 
especial  favorite  of  fortune  ;  and  I  will 
not  myself  complain.  But  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  there  has  been  nothing  but  trouble 
and  labor ;  and  I  can  well  say  that  in 
my  whole  five  and  seventy  years  I  had 
not  four  weeks  of  real  pleasure.  It  was 
the  eternal  rolling  of  a  stone,  that  had 
always  to  be  lifted  up  again  for  a  new 
start.” 
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Had  the  great  poet  sought  peace  and 
rest  where  St.  Augustine  did,  he  would 
have  found  it.  To  all  who  have  follow¬ 
ed  a  similar  ignis  fatuus  in  the  dismal 
swamps  of  earth,  without  finding  it  to 
be  a  true  light  into  the  paths  of  peace, 
we  commend  the  words  of  that  once 
wicked,  but  afterwards  great  and  good 
Church  Father  :  “  Thou,  0  Christ,  art 
the  only  rest  of  the  soul,  and  the  heart 
is  without  rest  till  it  rests  in  thee !” 


A  "WORD  FOR  ALL. 

We  know  not  who  is  the  author  of  this 
brief  but  timely  paragraph.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  worthy  the  earnest  thought  and 
meditation  of  every  minister,  student  and 
Christian.  Let  it  be  copied,  committed 


and  practically  illustrated  in  the  life, 
and  the  result  will  be  most  blessed. 

“  Every  day  deny  yourself  some  satis¬ 
faction  ;  your  eyes — objects  of  mere 
curiosity  ;  your  tongue — everything  that 
may  feed  vanity  or  vent  enmity  ;  the 
palate — dainties  ;  the  ears — flattery, 
and  whatever  corrupts  the  heart  ;  the 
body — ease  and  luxury  ;  bearing  all  the 
inconveniences  of  life,  (for  the  love  of 
God,)  cold,  hunger,  restless  nights,  ill- 
health,  unwelcome  news,  ingratitude  of 
friends,  malice  of  enemies,  calumnies, 
your  own  failings,  lowness  of  spirits, 
the  struggle  in  overcoming  your  cor¬ 
ruptions  :  bearing  ail  these  with  patience 
and  resignation  to  the  will  of  God.  Do 
ALL  THIS  AS  UNTO  GOD,  WITH  THE  GREAT¬ 
EST  PRIVACY. 


NOTICES  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


The  Christian  Home,  as  it  is  in  the 
Sphere  of  Nature  and  the  Church. 
By  Rev.  Samuel  Phillips,  A  M.,  pas¬ 
tor  of  the  First  Ger.  Reformed  Church, 
Chambersburg,  Pa.  Springfield,  Mass. 
Published  by  G.  &.  F.  Bill.  1859. 
pp.  376.  Finely  Illustrated. 

The  public  has  already  pronounced 
favorable  judgment  on  this  book.  A 
very  large  number  of  editions  have  been 
sold  since  its  first  publication,  and  it  is 
still  finding  its  way  into  hundreds  of 
families.  That  a  bock  treating  of  the 
family,  in  a  way  so  earnestly  practical, 
and  so  theologically  sound,  should  be  so 
widely  distributed  is  an  omen  of  much 
good.  Mr.  Phillips  writes  gracefully, 
vigorously,  and  fluently ;  and  in  this 
book  he  gives  us  a  vast  amount  of  solid 
and  truly  Christian  matter.  Every  chap¬ 
ter  gives  evidence  of  extensive  research 
and  earnest  thought.  We  are  specially 
pleased  with  his  chapter  on  “  Christian 
Baptism,”  as  related  to  family  life  and 
nurture.  A  better  time  will  come  for 
the  Church  and  State  when  the  Christian 
principles  unfolded  in  this  book  shall 
come  to  imbue  the  families  of  the  land. 

The  Book  has  been  gotten  up  in  sev¬ 
eral  forms.  The  copy  before  us  is 
Octavo,  finely  illustrated,  and  will  be  an 


ornament  as  well  as  an  honor  to  any 
parlor  table  or  Library.  May  it  contin¬ 
ue  to  be  popular. 

Mr.  Phillips,  at  the  close  of  this  vol¬ 
ume,  promises  another  volume  on  “  The 
Historical  Development  of  the  Christian 
Home,”  in  case  his  present  work  should 
find  favor  with  the  public.  As  this  con¬ 
dition  has  been  met  by  the  popularity 
!  of  his  first  effort,  we  look  confidently  for 
the  promised  volume,  on  a  kindred  sub¬ 
ject — The  present  work  sells  at  $1.25, 

|  the  Duedecimo  Edition;  $1.75  the  Octavo. 
It  can  be  had  of  the  Author,  now  at 
Carlisle,  Pa. 

Catalogue  of  the  Allentown  Semi¬ 
nary,  1861. 

This  excellent  school,  has  done  a  great- 
amount  of  good  in  East  Pennsylvania; 

;  and  is,  we  are  glad  to  see,  still  flourish¬ 
ing.  It  has  the  confidence  of  the  com¬ 
munity  in  the  midst  of  which  it  has 
existed  so  honorably ;  and  many  pupils 
from  a  distance  have  spread  its  well- 
deserved  praise.  Rev.  Wm,  R.  Hofford, 
A.  M.  is  Principal,  and  Rev  J.  S.  Kessler 
D.  D.  Assistant  Principal.  They  are 
aided  by  a  full  board  of  good  teachers. 
We  rejoice  in  the  prosperity  of  this 
i  Institution. 
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The  Guardian  has  a  sufficient  history  to  establish  its  character,  aod  to  be  known 
its  fruits.  In  its  principles,  purposes  and  general  spirit,  we  have  no  changes  to  j 
pose  Truth  and  Right  are  unchangeable— error  and  wrong  are  always  the  same, 
will  remain  under  the  editorial  management  of  its  founder,  Rev.  H.  Harbaugh,  D. 
whose  name  of  itself  the  publishers  regard  as  the  most  satisfactory  guarantee  of 
high  tone  and  general  interest  which  characterizes  this  family  magazine. 

In  commencing  a  new  year,  we  design  making  various  improvements  in  the  typo 
phy  of  the  work,  which  will  make  it  still  more  attractive.  I  he  January  number 
be  printed  on  new  and  beautiful  type,  and  fine  wlrte  paper ,  with  a  new  and  neat 
mental  cover ,  and  embellished  with  a  beautiful  emblematic  steel  engraving.  In  a 
we  are  determined  to  make  the  Guardian  one  of  the  handsomest,  as  it  has  always 
one  of  t-e  best  and  cheanest.  family  magazines  in  the  eoun-ry.  > 

This  Magazine  will  be, ‘as  heretofore,  devoted  to  the  highest  interests  of  the  you 
at  the  most  solemn  and  interesting  period  of  their  life.  It  will  offer  its  frieuchy  co 
sels  to  them  in  an  earnest  though  tree  and  cheerful  way.  It  will  solemnly  seek yo  w/ 
them  a°raiust  the  wrong,  and  affectionately  allure  them  to  the  right.  1  lie  iimitor 
endeavor  to  make  its  contents  true,  pure,  fresh,  and  heaithy  as  the  morning  of  life, 
will* particularly  urge  self-culture  and  early  piety  as  of  the  highest  importance  and 
tivate  the  home-feeling  as  a  sacred  element  in  social  purity  and  peace.  It  will  s( 
to  move  in  the  element  of  its  motto  :  Life — Light- — Love.” 

The  Guardian  has  no  denominational  or  party  bias.  It  interferes  not  with  con 
versies  either  in  Church  or  State.  It  is  iis  ambition  to  take  the  quiet  way  of  p( 
and  love.  It  would  turn  the  attention  of  its  readers  to  that  first  and  greatest  of  did 
the  cultivation  of  the  heart,  mind,  social  feelings  and  pious  affections.  It  will  1 
its  reward  if  it  can  be  the  means  of  making  Hearts  better,  Homes  happier,  and  Ilea 
surer.  The  evidence  that  it  has  in  a  degree  done  this,  which  the  experience  of  yi 
has  furnished,  is  more  precious  to  us  than  gain  or  gold.  Cheerfully,  hopefully, 
believingly  we  look  into  the  future  as  we  take  our  pilgrim-staff  in  hand  to  tiavcl  anot 

year.  .  . 

The  Guardian  contains  thirty-two  pages  monthly,  making  a  handsome  volum 

three  hundred  and  eighty-four  pages  at  the  end  of  the  year.  .  _  L 

Pastors  who  receive  this  Prospectus  are  requested  to  hand  it  to  some  active  mem 
of  the  church,  who  will  procure  subscribers  for  The  Guardian.  If  ten  subscribers 
obtained,  we  will  send  one  copy  to  the  person  obtaining  them  and  one  to  the  pai 
gratis.  Specimen  numbers  sent  when  requested. 

We  respectfully  ask  all  Young  Men  and  Ladies  to  aid  us  in  increasing  our  cue 
tiou.  It  will  be  an  easy  thing  for  them  to  raise  a  club  among  their  companions. 
Postmasters  are  requested  to  act  as  our  agents,  to  whom  we  will  allow  the  us 
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centage. 


Specimen  numbers  sent  when  requested. 
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Any  one  who  sends  us  five  subscribers  with  $5  cash,  will  receive  one  copy  for 
year,  gratis.  Thirteen  copies  will  be  sent  for  $10;  twenty-seven  copies  for. $20. 
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THE  WISE  MEN'S  VISIT  TO  THE  INFANT  JESUS. 

St.  Mark  ii :  1-12. 


TRANSLATED  FROM  TUE  GERMAN  OF  DR.  LANGE,  BY  TUB  EDITOR. 


[This  excellent  exposition  of  the  interesting  visit  of  the  wise  men  from 
the  East  to  the  new-born  King  and  Saviour,  will  be  acceptable  to  our 
readers  at  a  time  when  we  are  again  looking  forward  to  the  coming 
Christmas.  Ed.  Guardian.] 

Jesus  Christ  at  his  appearing  is  disowned,  undervalued,  and  perse¬ 
cuted  by  the  theocratic  city,  by  those  representing  the  theocratic, 
prophetie,  priestly  and  kingly  offices ;  but  confirmed  and  glorified  of 
God  through  signs  from  heaven,  through  wise  men  out  of  the  heathen 
world,  through  His  wonderful  deliverance  by  means  of  an  Egyptian 
Asylum,  and  the  secrecy  of  his  infantile  life  in  the  obscurity  of  Galilee. 

The  great  conflict  between  the  appearance  of  the  true  theocratic 
Christ  and  the  degenerate  outward  temporal  position  of  the  theocracy 
unfolds  itself  forth  through  all  periods  of  time.  Judaism  rejects  Him: 
the  heathen  world  accepts  him,  (the  Orient  and  Egypt.)  Jerusalem 
knows  nothing  of  Him,  and  is  alarmed  at  the  report  of  His  presence  • 
the  High-priests  and  Scribes  with  orthodox  scriptural  learning  desig¬ 
nate  the  town  in  which  He  should  be  born,  and  disregard  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  His  birth  as  if  it  were  a  legend  ;  Herod  seeks  to  destroy  the 
child,  first  by  stratagem,  then  by  bloody  assassination  ;  the  flight  of  Jesus 
is  marked  (?)  by  the  martyrdom  of  the  infants  of  Bethlehem  ;  and  only 
by  His  concealment  in  pagan  Egypt,  and  the  half-heathen  Galilee  is  He 
preserved  for  His  divine  mission.  On  the  other  hand  His  free  witnesses 
and  protectors  are  poor  parents,  Joseph  and  Mary,  and  several  heathen 
Magi;  His  unconscious  partners  in  suffering  aro  the  children  and 
mothers  in  and  around  Bethlehem.  God,  however,  glorifies  Him  in  the 
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most  manifold  manner  over  the  disregard  of  the  temporized  theocracy, 
as  the  true  heir  of  the  theocracy,  so  that  the  contents  of  this  section  are 
a  real  vindication  of  His  divine  mission.  All  witnesses  for  Him  :  1. 
His  birth  in  Bethlehem,  or  the  divine  word  of  promise,  the  scriptures. 
2.  The  wondrous  heavenly  star,  or  nature.  3.  Heathen  wisdom  in  its 
nobler  character,  even  though  surrounded  with  illusive  fancies,  directed 
by  the  providence  of  God,  or  the  movement  of  history.  4.  The  uncon¬ 
scious  sleep  of  sinners,  and  their  fearful  waking  at  the  sound  of  His 
name.  5.  The  believing  instincts  of  the  unbelieving  world,  which,  in 
its  torpidness  is  constrained  to  point  to  Bethlehem.  6.  The  faith  of 
the  Magi  breaking  forth  from  astrological  errorism.  V  The  victory  of 
Christian  sincerity  over  the  cunning  of  the  world  under  the  monitions  of 
the  divine  Spirit.  8.  The  martyrdom  at  Bethlehem.  9.  The  sacrificing 
devotion  of  the  holy  family,  the  relatives  of  the  Lord.  10.  The  won¬ 
derful  deliverance  of  the  Lord,  and  the  preservation  in  the  same  heathen 
land  where  Israel  went  out.  11.  The  growing  up  of  Jesus  in  the  con¬ 
cealment  and  lowliness  of  Nazareth.  12.  The  entire,  astonishing  pre¬ 
servation  which  was  vouchsafed  Him  through  apparently  the  most  insig¬ 
nificant  means,  namely,  through  prophetic  dreams. 

Bethlehem.  Hebrew — House  of  Bread.  Bethlehem  of  Judea,  to 
distinguish  it  from  Bethlehem  in  the  tribe  of  Zebulon.  (Josh,  xix  :  15.) 
“  Our  Bethlehem-Ephrata  (Gen.  xxxv  :  16,  19)  lay  in  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
(comp.  Judges  xvii :  9  ;  xix  :  1 ;  I  Sam.  xvii :  12)  six  miles  in  a  south¬ 
ern  direction  from  Jerusalem.”  The  older  name  of  Bethlehem  was 
Ephrata,  and  designated  evidently  also  its  vicinity.  The  village  was  the 
principal  seat  of  tne  house  of  David  (Buth  i :  1,  2) ;  it  was  fortified  by 
Rehoboam  (ii.  Chron.  xi :  6),  yet  remained  an  unimportant  place 
(Micah  v :  2),  and  is  not  even  mentioned  in  the  Hebrew  Text  in  the 
Book  of  Joshua  and  Nehemiah  xi :  25,  as  among  the  villages  of  Judah. 
Its  insignificance  gave  occasion  to  Micah  to  make  his  grand  contrast,  in 
which  we  have  presented  one  of  the  most  distinct  messianic  prophecies, 
v.  6.  At  present  Bethlehem  is  a  populous  town  in  a  well  cultivated 
region  of  country.  “Bethlehem  itself  lies  on  a  moderate  hill  sloping 
from  east  to  west,  had  about  100  poor  dwellings,  which  are  in  part 
hewn  in  rocks,  and  600  inhabitants  capable  of  bearing  arms,  partly 
Turks  and  partly  Christians.  But  when  in  1834  the  town  took  part 
against  Ibrahim  Pasha,  he  caused  the  Mohammedan  quarter  to  be  laid 
waste  ;  since  then  only  Christians  reside  there.”  Robinson  ii:  381. 
It  has  3,000  inhabitants. 

In  the  days  of  Herod  the  King A  'Herod  surnamed  the  Great,  is  in¬ 
tended.  He  was  the  first  of  the  Idumean  (Edomite)  stock,  which, 
subject  to  Rome,  for  a  time,  after  B.  C.  40,  governed  Judea.  (Joseph. 
Ant.  xiv  :  1-3  ;  de  bello  jud.  i :  8,  9.)  Herod  the  Great  was  a  son  of 
Antipater,  whom  Caesar  had  placed  by  the  side  of  the  Maccabean  Prince, 
Hyrcanus  II.,  as  Procurator.  As  a  youth  of  fifteen  years,  Herod  re¬ 
ceived  from  his  father  the  government  of  the  province  of  Galilee  (Josep. 
Ant.  14:  9,  2.)  Later,  as  a  General-in-chief  of  Celo  Syria,  he  van¬ 
quished  the  Maccabean  Prince,  Antigonus,  son  of  Aristobulus,  who 
sought  to  regain  the  government.  The  Roman  triumvirate,  Antonius, 
created  him  and  his  brother  Phasael  tetrarchs.  But  Antigonus  dispos¬ 
sessed  him ;  he  fled  to  Rome,  where,  through  the  favor  of  Antonius,  he 
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was  appointed  King  of  J udea  by  the  Roman  Senate.  He  had,  however, 
first  to  conquer  for  himself  by  storm,  with  the  help  of  Rome,  the  chief 
city,  Jerusalem,  and  was  fortunate  also,  after  the  fall  of  Antonius  to 
ingratiate  himself  firmly  in  the  favor  of  Augustus.  For  his  later  his¬ 
tory  compare  the  article  Ilerod  in  Weiner  and  Josephus.  His  far- 
reaching  significance  more  immediately  appears  *in  the  fact  that  he 
founded  the  supremacy  of  the  Idumean  dynasty,  the  supremacy  of  the 
Id  unlean  Herodians,  on  the  ruins  of  the  Asmonaean  or  Maccabeau 
house.  Through  fanatical  arrogance,  and  servile  surrender  to  the  ultra 
legal  religious  spirit  of  party,  the  glorious  Maccabeau  house  had  fallen 
(as  by  a  similar  ultra  church  policy  several  Ryzantian  dynasties,  also 
the  btuarts  in  Britain,  and  the  Bourbons  in  France,)  whilst  the  Edom- 
itic  house  ot  the  Herodians,  through  a  cunning  worldly  policv.  were 
able  for  a  long  time,  amid  the  most  difficult  circumstances,  to  sustain 
themselves.  This  policy  consisted  in  this,  that  the  Herodians  flattered 
the  Jewish  phansaic  party  by  the  building  of  the  temple  and  various 
demonstrations  of  bigotry,  whilst  at  the  same  time  they  courted  the 
Roman  power  and  the  Grecian  world  through  fawning,  and  accommoda¬ 
tion  to  heathenism.  But  the  same  Herod,  who  had  extinguished  the 
Alaccabean  priestly  royal  house  in  its  last  heirs,  then  also  sought  at 

2?-ne*i°  Stlfle  m  lts  birth>  tbe  real  eterual  kingdom  of  the  house  of  David, 
fetill  it  cannot  exactly  be  said  that  with  him  the  external  sceptre  of  Judah 
hrst  passed  over  from  the  line  of  Judah  to  a  strange  house  ;  for  on  the 
one  side  Maccabeans  were  also  of  another  lineage,  that  of  Levi.  On  this 
account,  also,  the  Maccabeans  in  the  person  of  Simon  received  the 
transmission  of  the  princely  power  only  so  as  not  to  exclude  the  rights 
of  the  Messiah.  (I  Maccab.  xiv :  41.)  On  the  other  hand  the  Idu- 
means  had  already,  for  a  century,  been  Jews,  since  the  Maccabeau  Hyr- 
canus  had  compelled  them  to  be  circumcised.  The  Herodians,  however 
continued  still  Idumeans,  circumcised,  lialf-heathen,  and  externally  civ- 
lhzed  barbarians  ;  yes,  according  to  patristic  accounts  (see  the  citations 
m  Winer,  p.  481  note  5)  they  were  even  of  pure  pagan  Philistine 
descent  from  Askalon,  and  had  come  as  captives  to  Idumea.  Though 
the  Asmoneans  had  then  still  exercised  their  authority  in  the  conscious¬ 
ness  that  the  kingdom  belonged  to  the  “  future  prophet.”  Herod  knew 
nothing  of  such  an  acknowledgement  of  the  Messianic  hope,  or  rather 
he  knew  of  it  only  with  superstitious  fear,  and  with  the  desire  of  extin¬ 
guishing  it.  And  so  far  he  was  in  reality  the  purloiner  of  the  sceptre  of 
Judah,  independently  of  the  true  sense  of  the  prophesy.  (Genesis 

All  •  lu,  ) 

Herod  died  in  the  fourth  year  before  the  beginning  of  our  era,  shortly 
before  the  Passover  (Josephus  Ant.  18:  9,  3)  according  to  which  there¬ 
fore  our  period  of  Christ’s  birth  must  be  dated  at  least  about  four  years 
farther  back.  J 

IFzse  Men.  Magi.  The  origin  of  the  name  is  to  be  found  in  an  ex¬ 
alted  cast  of  priests  among  the  Persians  and  Medes,  who  constituted 
the  private  council  of  the  King,  and  exercised  themselves  in  astrolo-v 
medicine,  and  hidden  natural  science.  They  are  often  mentioned  by  The 
ancients :  by  Herodotus  (1 :  132)  Diogenes,  Leaertes  (I  :  1_9)  by 
Aelian,  Porphyry,  Cicero,  and  Pliny.  There  was  also  an  order  of 
Magi  at  the  court  of  Babylon  in  the  time  of  the  Chaldean  dynasty,  (Jer- 
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xxxix :  3)  and  Daniel  became  chief  among  them.  (Dan.  ii :  48.) 
Later,  according  to  oriental  habit,  the  name  was  applied  in  general  to 
all  who  devoted  themselves  to  astrology,  interpretation  of  dreams,  se¬ 
cret  science  of  nature,  and  such  like.  (See  Winer’s  Real  Lexicon.) 
At  the  time  of  Christ  the  Syrians,  Arabians,  Greeks,  and  Romans  also 
gave  themselves  to  this  magism  and  used  it  in  the  service  of  their  own 
selfishness  and  ambition,  abusing  the  longings  and  superstition  of  their 
times,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  case  of  Simon  against  Peter,  and  of 
Elymas  against  Paul.  But  these  Magi  belonged  yet  to  the  earlier  and 
purer  stages  of  the  system.  They  were  “wise  men  from  the  East ,” 
Magi  of  the  orient.  The  expression  “  from  the  East  ”  may  be  connect¬ 
ed  with  the  preceding  substantive  :  Wise  men  from  the  East  came  ;  or, 
with  the  following  verb :  Wise  men  came  from  the  East.  In  favor  of 
the  first  connection  is  the  fact  that  thus  only  does  the  word  Magi,  or 
wise  men,  receive  its  true  weight.  The  eastern  region,  whence  they 
came,  is  not,  cannot  be  more  particularly  defined.  Justinian,  Tertullian, 
and  many  others  (see  Meyer)  have  thought  of  Arabia  :  Chrysostom, 
Theophlact,  and  others,  of  Persia.  Others  still  have  spoken  of  Parthia, 
Babylon,  and  even  Egypt  and  Ethiopia.  In  any  case,  however,  their 
coming  points  us  to  the  East,  and  the  Evangelist  seems  to  desire  us  to 
understand  that  they  have  come  from  the  location  of  the  original  Magi, 
from  Persia  or  Mesopotamia.  In  endeavoring  to  answer  the  question 
how  they  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Israelitish  messianic  hope,  too 
much  stress  was  laid  in  earlier  times,  on  the  one  hand,  on  the  uncertain 
historical  notice  of  them ;  and  so,  also,  on  the  other  hand  ascertained 
historical  facts  have  been  too  much  ignored.  Suetonius,  namely,  relates 
in  his  life  of  Vespasian  (IV.)  that  an  ancient  and  well-defined  expecta¬ 
tion  was  spread  throughout  the  orient  that  at  that  time  rulers  of  the 
world  should  come  forth  from  J-udea.  Tacitus  expresses  himself  in  a 
similar  manner.  (His.  v:  13.)  It  is,  however,  likely  (see  Giesler, 
Church  His.  vol.  I,  p.  41)  that  both  founded  their  opinion  merely  on  a 
passage  in  Josephus.  (De  Bello.  Jud.  vi,  5,  4.)  In  the  passage  re¬ 
ferred  to,  Josephus  in  a  false  way  has  referred  the  messianic  prophesy 
to  Vespasian,  who  from  Judea  or  from  the  orient  had  attained  to  the 
rule  of  the  world.  (See  Life  of  Jesus,  vol.  II,  p.  105.)  On  the  other 
hand  it  is  a  world  historical  fact  that  the  Temple  was  celebrated  far  in 
the  East,  (see  Giesler,  vol.  I,  46,)  that  in  its  time  Jews  were  already 
scattered  through  all  tne  world,  and  that  everywhere  they  had  gained 
proselytes  among  the  most  receptive  and  noblest  minds,  to  which  class 
also  those  Greeks  belonged  of  which  John  makes  mention.  (Chap,  xii: 
20.)  Here  we  must  also  bear  in  mind  that  the  ten  tribes  of  Israel  for 
the  most  part  remained  back  in  Parthia,  although  with  them,  it  is  true, 
the  messianic  hope  might  not  yet  have  been  definitely  formed.  The  three 
fold  gifts  presented  to  the  infant  Saviour  have  without  ground  been 
made  to  designate  three  Magi ;  and  since  the  fifth  century  by  a  wholly 
arbitrary  exegesis,  it  has  been  concluded  from  Ps.  lxxii :  10 ;  Is.  xli :  Y ; 
xi :  3-10,  that  they  must  have  been  kings.  Even  Tertullian  already 
suggested  this  idea.  Chrisostom  was  of  opinion  that  there  were  twelve 
Magi ;  Epiphanius  supposed  fifteen. 

The  church  of  the  middle  ages  united  the  commemoration  of  the  so- 
called  three  holy  Kings  (called  Casper,  Melchior,  and  Balthasar :  other 
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names  are  also  mentioned)  with  the  churchly  festival  of  Epiphany 
(Jan.  6).  The  festival  of  Epiphany  first  rose  in  the  Eastern  church, 
where  it  opened  the  cycle  of  the  Christian  festivals,  and  was  more  imme¬ 
diately  devoted  to  the  baptism  of  Christ.  As  the  Eastern  church 
adopted  the  Christmas  festival  from  the  Western  church,  so  the  Western 
church  adopted  the  Epiphany  festival  from  the  Eastern  church  (a  similar 
exchange  came  to  pass  in  relation  to  the  organ  and  bell).  The  first 
trace  of  the  festival  of  Epiphany  in  the  Western  church  is  found  in  the  last 
half  of  the  fourth  century  ;  according  to  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  the 
Emperor  Julian  celebrated  it  at  Vienna  A.  D.  360).  As  early  as  the 
time  of  Augustine  this  festival  in  the  Western  church  was  made  to  sus¬ 
tain  a  relation  to  the  first  revelation  of  Christ  to  the  heathen,  the  sub¬ 
stratum  of  which  was  the  worship  of  the  wise  men  from  the  East  in  the 
passage  before  us.  Hence  the  name,  Festival  of  the  three  Kings.  Grad¬ 
ually,  however,  three  things  were  connected  with  the  festival :  1.  The 
baptism  of  Christ.  2.  The  first  manifestation  of  Christ  to  tho  Gentiles. 
3.  The  first  miracle  in  Cana  (John  ii :  11)  to  which  later  another  was 
added — a  reference  of  it  to  the  miraculous  feeding  of  the  five  thousand. 
The  legend,  as  is  well  known,  is  associated  with  the  Dome  at  Cologne, 
and  a  variegated  web  of  ecclesiastical  and  popular  customs. 

The  number  and  the  worldly  standing  of  these  Magi  are  unknown  to 
reliable  history.  We  know,  however,  that  there  were  several,  that  they 
were  notable  and  wealthy  persons,  and  journeyed,  it  would  appear,  with 
a  stately  retinue,  so  that  their  arrival  at  Jerusalem  must  have  attracted 
attention.  But  that  the  Magi  were  heathen,  and  not  Jews,  is  evident 
from  the  general  connection  in  the  text,  from  the  marked  and  designed 
antithesis,  and  especially  from  the  question  :  “  Where  is  he  that  is  born 
King  of  the  Jews  ?”  This  is  therefore  also  the  received  opinion  of  the 
majority  of  commentators. 

We  have  seen  His  star.  This  can  not  at  all  be  regarded  as  referring 
to  a  comet  (Origen  and  others),  a  meteor,  or  even  the  apparition  of  an 
angel,  (Theophlact.)  The  comet  is  to  the  ancients  but  seldom  a  favora¬ 
ble  sign  ;  the  meteor  flames  and  dies  ;  the  angel  appears  and  speaks. 
Of  an  entirely  new  star,  which  might  have  then  appeared  and  vanished, 
we  have  no  intelligence.  Astrology  is  always  concerned  with  constella¬ 
tions,  in  which,  however,  one  star  among  the  rest  gives  to  the  whole  its 
peculiar  significance.  “  The  celebrated  astronomer  Kepler  has  shown 
that  in  the  year  747  after  the  founding  of  Rome,  a  very  remarkable 
three-fold  conjunction  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn  took  place  in  the  sign  of 
the  fish  :  that  in  the  spring  of  the  following  year  the  planet  Mars  wa3 
conjoined  with  them ;  and  he  has  shown  it  to  be  probable  that  another 
extraordinary  star  may  have  been  joined  with  these  three,  as  this  was 
the  case  in  1603.  Kepler  regards  this  conjunction  as  the  star  of  the 
wise  men.  The  chronologist  Ideler  has  farther  carried  out  his  view. 
Wieseler  remarks,  that  according  to  a  notice  of  Muenter  it  is  set  down 
in  the  Chinese  tables,  that  a  new'  star  appeared  at  the  time  which  cor¬ 
responds  with  the  fourth  year  before  Christ.  All  chronological  notices 
that  relate  to  the  birth  of  Christ,  according  to  the  calculation  of  Wiese¬ 
ler,  designate  that  He  was  born  in  the  year  750  after  the  building  of 
Rome  (four  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ  according  to  the  common 
•chronology)  and  most  likely  in  February.  The  conjunction  referred  to, 
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however,  took  place  in  the  years  747  and  748,  and  thus  two  years 
earlier.  ” 

If  we  consider  here  that  Herod  directed  all  children  (boys)  in  Beth¬ 
lehem  from  two  years  and  under  to  be  slain,  the  supposition  that  the 
principal  star  of  that  constellation  is  meant,  receives  the  strongest  con¬ 
firmation.  Gerlach  :  as  Christ  drew  to  Himself  the  fishermen  by  a 
miracle  of  the  fishes,  the  sick  by  healing  their  diseases,  the  scribes 
through  explanations  of  the  scriptures,  and  all  His  hearers  through 
parables  from  their  daily  surroundings  and  business,  so  God  drew  these 
men  of  star-wisdom  to  Himself  by  condescending  to  their  natural 
wisdom. 

But  how  could  the  providence  of  God  employ  astrology,  a  false  science, 
in  order  thereby  to  lead  the  Magi  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  ?  First 
of  all  we  must  distinguish  between  the  astrology  of  the  ancients  and  that 
of  later  times.  The  first  was  the  heathen  womb  of  astronomy,  in  the 
same  way  as  alchemy  tvas  the  mother  of  chemistry,  yea,  as  war  has  given 
birth  to  popular  rights.  Science  is,  in  its  germ,  a  longing  after  faith. 
The  knowledge  of  the  harmonious  order  of  the  starry  heavens,  especially 
the  science  of  the  stars,  points  to  the  one  spiritual  central  sun,  the  crea¬ 
tive  ruling  Word.  Thus  the  deepest  power  which  drew  and  led  these 
Magi  to  Bethlehem  was  not  their  astrological  investigations,  but  their 
historically  mediated  hope  of  the  Messiah  of  the  Jews.  They,were  men 
of  longings,  believers  according  to  the  measure  of  prevening  and  pre¬ 
paring  grace.  Hence  their  astrological  science  was  serviceable  to  their 
longing  faith,  not  a  hindrance.  On  this  account,  also,  the  divine  prov¬ 
idence  could  enter  into  their  false  pre-suppositions,  and  cause  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  heavenly  constellations  to  fall  in  and  work  together  with 
the  witness  of  their  hearts  that  the  Messiah  is  now  born  ;  and  this  the 
more,  since  the  general  truth  that  the  entire  world  of  stars  points  to 
Christ,  and  the  special  truth  that  the  greatest  events  in  the  kingdom  of 
God  are  accompanied  with  great  festival  events  in  the  life  of  earth  and 
the  siderial  world,  lay  embosomed  in  their  error.  Thus  all  worldly  wis¬ 
dom,  in  whatever  way  it  may  be  a  mixture  of  truth  and  error,  becomes 
to  the  nobler  souls  a  power  drawing  toward  Christ.  For  in  this  case 
the  error  is  merely  the  shell,  the  truth  is  the  kernel.  Thus  the  star  was 
for  those  wise  men  a  sign ;  for  us,  however,  it  is  a  symbol  that  the  en¬ 
tire  system  of  nature,  especially  the  world  of  stars,  and  all  knowledge 
of  nature  and  science  in  its  truth,  under  the  leadings  of  God,  leads  to 
Christ.  As  to  the  instrumentality  of  the  star  in  showing  the  way,  we  must 
in  reference  to  this,  use  the  symbolical  sense.  The  wise  men  found  the 
way  from  the  East  to  Jerusalem  by  historical  knowledge  under  the  pre¬ 
supposition  that  the  King  of  the  Jews  must  be  born  in  the  chief  city  of 
Judea.  The  way  from  Jerusalem  to  Bethlehem  they  fouud  by  local 
information,  specially  according  to  the  direction  of  the  scribes  and 
Herod.  For  their  hearts,  however,  the  star  remained  their  guide  on 
the  way,  and  especially  since  the  same  star  which  they  had  at  first  seen 
in  the  East  in  its  rising  (for  so  the  singular  en  te  anatole  must  be 
taken,  as  the  designation  “  in  the  East  v  would  require  the  plural,  and 
the  anatole  corresponds’  with  the  techtheis)  on  the  horizon,  now 
stood  exactly  in  its  zenith  over  Bethlehem,  where  the  tabernacle  of  the 
Messiah  was  already  known  to  be  through  the  shepherds.  To  their  be- 
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Keying  minds  the  star  stood  as  a  festive  light  directly  over  the  longed- 
for  but  yet  dark  and  humble  abode.  Let  us  notice,  however,  how  the 
astrological  pre-supposition  is  itself  refined  to  a  pure  faith.  First  they 
do  not  find  in  Jerusalem  the  new-born  King  of  the  Jews.  Secondly 
they  find  an  old  worldly-minded  tyrant  on  the  throne  of  Judea.  Thirdly 
they  find  all  the  representatives  of  the  Jewish  religion  unconcerned  and 
unbelieving,  together  with  the  holy  city.  Fourthly  they  are  directed  to 
poor  Bethlehem.  Fifthly  in  Bethlehem  to  the  humble  house.  Sixthly 
they  find  not  a  child  two  years  old,  but  a  new-born  infant  amid  the 
saddest  signs  of  poverty,  with  two  homeless  persons,  of  which  family 
the  head  is  a  carpenter.  All  these  stumbling  stones  must  be  removed 
merely  by  the  testimony  of  the  received  word  of  Scripture  and  of  the 
spirit  in  their  hearts,  through  the  exalted  appearance  of  Mary  and  the 
Holy  Child,  and  through  the  confirmation  of  the  shepherds. 

And  arecometo  worship  Him — by  prostrating  themselves  with  their 
faces  to  the  earth — the  manner  of  showing  reverence,  homage,  and  sub¬ 
mission.  (Gen.  xix  :  1;  xlii :  6,  et  cet.)  Here,  however,  the  expres¬ 
sion,  as  often,  receives  the  meaning  of  worship  in  the  general  sense,  since 
it  pertains  not  to  a  political,  but  to  a  religious  homage. 

Herod  was  troubled,  and  all  Jerusalem  with  him.  They  were  fright¬ 
ened  in  both  cases  certainly  in  the  sense  of  the  fear  of  evil.  In  Herod 
this  evil  fear  was  more  immediately  a  political  fear  of  the  supposed  new 
pretender  to  the  throne  ;  in  any  case,  however,  it  was  at  the  same  time 
a  religious  and  moral  fear  for  the  power  of  religion,  before  the  judge  of 
the  people  and  of  the  world,  which  for  him  lay  in  the  thought  of  the 
Messiah.  So  also  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  feared,  not  merely  be¬ 
cause  they  dreaded  the  cruelty  of  Herod,  but  with  him  they  had  a  fore¬ 
boding  of  the  spiritual  conflict  and  judgment.  According  to  Lightfoot 
and  Berthold  they  merely  feared  the  unhappy  times  which  were  to  pre¬ 
cede  the  Messiah  and  the  messianic  kingdom,  the  so-called  dolores 
Messiah.  These,  however,  could  only  constitute  one  particular  in  their 
entire  indefinite  consternation.  Jerusalem  does  not  go  to  Bethlehem  : 
according  to  this  characteristic  fact  is  its  fear  to  be  judged.  Gerlach 
gives  prominence  to  the  following  circumstance  :  “  Shortly  before  the 
Pharisees  prophesied  to  a  relative  of  Herod  that  her  descendants  would 
obtain  the  royal  honor,  and  that  Herod  and  his  house  would  lose  it. 
whereupon  Herod  caused  several  of  those  Pharisees  to  be  executed. 
When  such  a  tyrant  was  alarmed,  his  whole  royal  city  must  necessarily 
have  been  frightened  with  him. 

And  when  he  had  gathered,  Ac.  The  question  here  arises  whether 
an  extraordinary  session  of  the  Sanhedrim  is  intended,  as  is  generally 
thought,  or  merely  the  calling  of  a  theological  council.  Since  the  ques¬ 
tion  in  hand  required  merely  a  theological  answer,  the  last  is  likely, 
especially  since  the  third  class  of  the  Sanhedrists,  the  Presbyters,  are 
not  mentioned  in  the  classes  assembled.  The  word  chief-priests  com¬ 
prehends  partly  the  actual  directing  high-priest,  (Lev.  xxi :  10)  partly 
those  who  had  previously  held  this  office,  (for  at  that  time  this  honor 
often  changed  persons  according  to  the  arbitrary  will  of  Rome,  Joseph 
Ant.  15,  3.)  and  likely  also  the  leaders  of  the  twenty-four  classes  of 
priests.  (I  Chron.  xxiv  :  6  ;  II  Chron.  xxxvi  :  14;  Joseph.  Ant.  20, 
8,  8.)  The  Scribes  formed  a  particular  class  of  the  Sanhedrim,  yet  only 
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in  part.  On  account  of  the  union  of  politics  and  religion  in  the  Old 
Testament  theocracy,  they  were  jurists  and  theologians  at  the  same 
time,  the  expounders  of  the  law,  and  hence  called  by  Luke,  lawyers,  and 
teachers  of  the  law.  They  belonged  mostly  to  the  school  of  the  Phari¬ 
sees.  They  did  not  come  forth  solely  from  the  class  of  copyists  and 
readers  of  the  law,  but  the  earlier  prophetic  office  was  at  the  same  time 
continued  in  them  according  to  its  character  in  later  times.  In  the  case 
before  us  the  question  had  reference  only  to  the  theological  designation 
of  the  place  where  Christ  should  be  born.  Still  the  reason  which  in¬ 
duced  Herod  to  propound  this  question  was  well  known  to  the  Scribes. 

For  thus  it  is  written  by  the  prophet.  (Micah  y  :  2.)  The  passage 
is  quoted  in  a  free  way  from  the  Septuagint.  In  the  Hebrew  text  the 
prophet  says  :  But  thou  Bethlehem  Ephrata,  too  little  to  be  among  the 
thousands  (central  places  of  thousands :  a.  e.  subordinate  divisions  of 
tribes)  of  Judah,  from  thee  shall  go  forth  unto  me  one  who  shall  be  ruler 
in  Israel,  whose  goings  forth  (origin)  are  from  the  beginning  of  time, 
from  the  days  of  eternity.  In  the  Sept,  it  is :  And  thou  Bethlehem, 
house  Ephrata,  too  little  to  be  among  the  thousandships  of  Judah,  &c. 
The  citation  changes  Ephrata  into  country  of  Judah.  Ephrata  it  would 
seem  signifies  country  (inheritance)  as  Ephraim,  double-country.  Eph¬ 
rata  was  the  country  by  way  of  prominence,  namely  the  country  of 
Judah.  When  therefore  it  is  said  :  Thou,  too  little  ?  out  of  thee  ?  &c. 
Thou  art  not  only  not  too  little  to  be  the  seat  of  thousandship 
in  the  single  tribe  of  Judah,  but  thou  shalt  become  the  birthplace  of  the 
King  of  all  Israel,  even  of  the  eternal  King.  Finally  when  Among 
the  thousands,  is  translated  Among  the  princes;  we  need  not  suffer 
ourselves  to  be  led  astray  by  a  literal  adherence  to  words,  namely  to  as¬ 
sume  (with  Meyer)  that  the  Evangelist  or  his  translator  had  exchanged 
thousandship  (place)  with  thousandship-prince,  for,  according  to  the 
sense,  reference  is  here  also  had  to  a  thousandship-place,  which  is  merely 
personified  to  prince.  The  Babbins  also  explain  this  passage  as  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  birth  of  the  Messiah ;  and  the  whole  context  is  in  favor  of 
its  messianic  significance,  as  well  as  the  mysterious  reference  of  the 
Buler,  and  most  of  all,  the  circumstance  that  this  future  Messiah  of 
Bethlehem  is  set  over  against  the  present  reigning  house  of  David. 

Shall  rule — shall  pasture,  as  it  is  in  German  :  an  ancient  conception 
of  government.  It  is  evident  from  this  passage  that  the  expounders  of 
Scripture  at  that  time  acknowledged  the  words  of  Micah  as  messianic. 
So  also  did  the  Chaldean  translator,  Jonathan.  The  later  Jews  have 
sought  to  ignore  this  testimony,  and  applied  the  passage  to  Hezekiah 
or  Zerubabel. 

Privily.  The  feature  of  political  mistrust.  Here  it  is  to  be  noticed 
how  the  astrological  error  into  which  the  Magi  fell,  that  the  birth  of 
the  Child  took  place  at  the  point  of  time  when  the  star  arose,  and  that 
it  was  accordingly  near  two  years  old,  passed  over  into  the  mind  of 
Herod,  and  thus  worked  for  the  destruction  of  the  children  of 
Bethlehem. 

And  lo,  the  Star.  Without  sufficient  ground  Bengel  has  concluded 
from  this  passage :  toto  itinere  non  viderant  stellam — they  did  not  see 
the  star  through  the  whole  journey.  The  star  stood  only  changed  in 
the  zenith,  and  thus  in  optical  manifestation  went  before  them.  Ac- 
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cording  to  a  prevailing  custom  in  the  orient  they  journeyed  in  the  night¬ 
time.  From  this  circumstance  also  we  are  warranted  in  concluding  that 
Herod  had  awaited  the  night,  to  enquire  of  them,  and  give  them  those 
orders  which,  without  their  suspecting  it,  were  to  make  them  spies  for 
his  murderous  lust.  As  soon  as  they  were  dismissed  from  the  palace  of 
the  despot  they  departed. 

Into  the  house.  From  this  it  as  little  follows  (as  Meyer  supposes) 
that  according  to  Matthew,  Bethlehem  is  the  residence  of  Joseph,  as  it 
follows  from  verse  1,  that  the  Magi  only  came  long  after  the  birth  of 
Christ.  We  may  certainly  assume  that  after  the  greeting  of  the  shep¬ 
herds  the  scene  wras  transformed  from  the  stable  (or  the  village  caravan¬ 
sary)  to  some  suitable  shepherd’s  hut.  In  any  case,  w*e  must  connect  it 
with  the  first  days  after  the  birth  of  the  Messiah,  not  locate  it  after  the 
time  of  His  presentation  in  the  temple. 

Opened  their  treasures.  The  caskets  or  depositories  in  which  their 
treasures  were  contained.  According  to  the  custom  of  the  orient  the 
stately  greetings,  especially  demonstrations  designed  to  show  honor, 
are  connected  with  the  presentation  of  gifts.  The  gold  indicates  wealth  ; 
the  frankincense  and  myrrh  point  to  the  orient,  most  directly  to  Arabia. 
Frankincense,  a  bitter  tree  gum,  but  of  fragrant  oder,  and  hence  its 
name.  The  frankincense  w'as  especially  appropriated  to  produce  the 
smoke  in  the  offerings  of  the  temple  service.  In  regard  to  the  mystical 
obscurity  which  still  hangs  around  the  frankincense  tree  in  Arabia  and 
India,  see  Winer.  Myrrh  is  a  similar  aromatic  article  obtained  from 
a  shrub  w’hich  is  especially  a  native  of  Arabia  and  Ethiopia,  but  also 
knowm  in  Palestine.  Myrrh  wras  used  for  incense,  and  also  for  purifying 
the  taste  of  wine,  but  especially  in  the  production  of  a  costly  ointment. 
Some  gave  regarded  these  gifts  as  symbolical.  Theophylakt :  Gold  to 
the  King,  frankincense  to  the  God,  myrrh  to  Him  who  wras  to  taste 
death,  (hence  to  the  High-priest.)  In  like  manner  Leo  the  great. 
Fulgentius  :  per  aurum  Christi  regrmm,  per  thus  ejus  pontificatus,  per 
myrrham  mors  significatur  :  by  gold  Christ’s-kingship,  by  incense  His 
priesthood,  by  myrrh  His  death,  is  signified.  Others  have  sought  other 
symbolic  meanings.  Leo  the  Great  and  Juvincus  suggest  that  by  these 
gifts  they  sought  to  do  homage  alike  to  the  divine  and  human  natures 
in  Christ.  Others  have  thought  rather  of  the  practical  benefits  which 
the  needy  parents  of  Christ  might  have  derived  from  these  gifts  in  their 
prospective  flight  into  Egypt.  With  this  view  we  may  unite  the  signif¬ 
icance  of  the  three-fold  gift.  Myrrh,  as  a  costly  ointment,  may  indicate 
the  healing  office  of  the  prophet;  frankincense  the  office  of  High-priest, 
and  gold  the  glory  of  the  King.  Still,  in  the  variety  of  symbolical  sug¬ 
gestions,  forced  and  fancied  interpretations  are  to  be  avoided. 

Being  warned  of  God.  The  vulgate,  responso  accepto — receiving 
answer.  A  preceding  question  is  pre-supposed.  Bengel :  sic  optarant, 
vel  rogarant — thus  they  desired,  or  inquired.  From  this  it  may  be 
concluded  that  the  first  harmlessness  and  simplicity,  which  so  wTell  be¬ 
comes  the  noble  wise,  had  already  been  dissipated  before  their  dream 
vision,  by  means  of  the  contrast  between  the  uneasy  conduct  of  the 
despotic  King  and  the  pure  impression  made  on  them  by  the  holy  family, 
and  had  given  place  to  a  just  suspicion  in  regard  to  the  motives  of 
Herod.  The  expression,  they  departed,  is  significant :  they  withdrew 
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themselves,  escaped  by  another  way  into  their  own  country.  The  direct 
way  into  their  country  probably  lay  by  Jerusalem,  even  though  it  lay 
eastward  ;  for  here  we  must  not  merely  think  of  the  direction  as  pointed 
out  by  the  compass  (as  Meyer  supposes)  but  also  the  lay  of  the  land 
with  its  relation  to  the  thoroughfares. 

The  apprehension  of  the  foregoing  history  as  a  legend,  as  it  might 
still  be  perpetuated  in  Meyer’s»  commentary,  must  not  only  be  regarded 
as  theologically  inadmissible,  but  also  as  scientifically  antiquated.  That 
this  history  has  in  it  the  contemplative  and  mystically  suggestive  does 
not  show  it  to  be  unevangelical  and  unhistorical.  The  more  replete 
with  these  elements  it  is  the  more  claims  it  has  to  truth.  Even  if  this 
part  of  the  history  were  a  legend,  it  would  be  least  of  all  a  “Jewish 
Christian  ”  legend,  since  here  Judaism  stands  over  against  heathenism 
most  deeply  in  the  shade.  Most  remarkable  it  is  that  the  Evangelist  of 
the  Gentiles,  namely  Luke,  sets  forth  the  glorification  of  the  new-born 
Christ  through  pious  Jews,  while  on  the  contrary,  Matthew  the  author 
of  the  gospel  for  the  Jewish  Christians,  does  the  same  through  pious 
Gentiles. 


NOT  MINE,  BUT  THINE. 

Thy  way,  not  mine,  0  Lord, 

However  dark  it  be  ; 

Lead  me  by  thine  own  right  hand, 

Choose  out  the  path  for  me. 

Smooth  let  it  be  or  rough, 

It  will  be  still  the  best ; 

Winding  or  straight,  it  matters  not, 

It  leads  me  to  Thy  rest. 

I  dare  not  choose  my  lot, 

I  would  not  if  I  might  ; 

But  choose  thou  for  me,  0  my  God, 

So  I  shall  walk  aright. 

The  kingdom  that  I  seek 
Is  thine  ;  so  let  the  way 
That  leads  to  it,  0  Lord,  be  thine, 

Else  I  must  surely  stray. 

Take  thou  my  cup,  and  it 
With  joy  or  sorrow  fill ; 

As  ever  best  to  thee  may  seem, 

Choose  thou  my  good  and  ill. 

Choose  thou  for  me  my  friends, 

My  sickness  or  my  health  ; 

Choose  thou  my  joys  and  cares  for  me, 

My  poverty  or  wealth. 

Not  mine,  not  mine  the  choice, 

In  things  or  great  or  small  ; 

Be  thou  my  Guard,  my  Guide,  my  Strength, 
My  Wisdom  and  my  All. 
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HEBREW  LEGENDS. 


TRANSLATED  BY  THE  EDITOR. 


LII. 

ALEXANDER  AND  TIIE  SKULL. 

“Hell  and  destruction  are  never  full ;  so  the  eyes  of  man  are  never  satisfied.” 
Prov.  xxvii :  20. 

As  Alexander  was  passing  through  lonely  solitudes  and  uninhabited 
deserts,  he  came  to  a  small  rivulet,  whose  waters  flowed  peacefully  with¬ 
in  its  green  banks.  Its  smooth,  bright  surface  was  an  image  of  con¬ 
tentment,  and  its  quietude  seemed  to  whisper  softly  :  Here  is  the  home 
of  peace  and  rest.  Nothing  moved,  no  sound  was  heard  save  the  soft 
murmur,  which  seemed  to  say  to  the  ear  of  the  weary  wanderer :  come, 
enjoy  the  beauty  of  nature  ;  or,  perhaps  it  complained  also,  that  such 
gifts  should  be  bestowed  in  vain.  In  the  thoughtful  soul  a  thousand 
pleasing  images  might  have  been  awakened. 

But  what  charms  could  all  this  have  to  the  soul  of  an  Alexander, 
whose  bosom  was  full  of  the  plans  of  vain  ambition  and  desire  for  con¬ 
quest  ;  whose  eyes  were  accustomed  to  scenes  of  slaughter  and  famine  ; 
whose  ears  were  familiar  with  the  clash  of  arms,  the  groans  of  the 
wounded  and  dying  ?  Hence  he  passed  on  further.  Still,  overcome  by  hun¬ 
ger  and  thirst,  he  was  soon  compelled  to  seek  rest.  He  sat  down  on  the 
bank  of  the  rivulet,  took  a  drink  of  its  water  and  found  it  pleasant  and 
very  refreshing.  Then  he  requested  that  some  salted  fish  be  brought  to 
him,  of  which  he  had  provided  himself  an  abundance,  dipped  the  fish  in 
the  rivulet  to  purify  it  of  unpleasant  smell,  and  was  much  surprised  to 
find  that  this  food  now  emitted  a  peculiarly  grateful  flavor. 

“  Truly,”  said  he,  “  this  water  must  possess  rare  virtues,  and  flow 
forth  from  a  wealthy  and  happy  land.  Let  us  go  up  thither  !” 

As  they  followed  the  course  of  the  rivulet,  they  came  at  length  to  the 
gates  of  Paradise.  But  the  gates  were  locked.  He  knocked,  and  with 
his  accustomed  violence,  demanded  admittance. 

“You  cannot  enter  here  !”  answered  a  voice  within.  “  This  is  the 
gate  op  the  Lord  I”. — Ps.  cxviii :  20. 

“  I  am  the  lord,  the  lord  of  earth,”  replied  the  impatient  hero,  “  I  am 
Alexander,  the  conqueror  !  Will  you  let  me  in  ?” 

“No  !”  was  the  answer.  “Here  we  know  no  conquerors,  save  only 
those  who  conquer  their  own  passions.  Here  ‘only  the  righteous 
enter  !” — Ps.  cxviii :  20. 

In  vain  did  Alexander  endeavor  to  pass  himself  into  the  abode  of  the 
blessed.  No  prayers,  no  threats,  helped  him  any.  When  he  saw  that 
all  his  endeavors  were  vain,  he  turned  to  the  seutinel  of  Paradise,  and 
said  : 
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“  Thou  knowest  that  I  am  a  great  King,  and  a  man  to  whom  the  na¬ 
tions  do  homage.  Since  now  you  will  not  let  me  in,  give  me  at  least 
some  token,  by  which  I  may  show  to  the  astonished  and  wondering 
simple  ones  that  I  have  been  where  no  man  had  ever  been  before  me  !” 

“Here,  you  fool!”  exclaimed  the  sentinel  of  Paradise;  “here  is 
something  for  you  !  It  has  power  to  heal  the  infirmities  of  erring  souls. 
One  look  at  it  may  teach  you  more  wisdom  than  you  have  thus  far 
learned  from  all  books.  Now,  go  your  way  !” 

Alexander  took  the  token  with  anxiety,  and  hastened  to  his  tent. 
But  how  astonished  and  confounded  was  he,  when  by  a  careful  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  gift,  he  found  that  it  was  nothing  but  a  piece  of  human 
skull. 

“And  is  this,”  he  exclaimed,  “the  only  gift  which  is  here  given  to 
kings  and  conquerors  ?  Is  this  the  fruit  of  so  many  pains,  cares,  and 
dangers  ?” 

Angry  and  filled  with  mortification,  he  cast  it  upon  the  earth. 

“  Great  King,”  then  said  a  wise  man  who  was  just  then  present,” 
despise  not  this  gift ;  however  inappropriate  it  may  seem  to  be  in  your 
eyes,  it  still  possesses  some  singular  virtues.  You  can  soon  convince 
yourself  of  this,  if  you  will  give  direction  that  it  be  weighed  against 
gold  !” 

Alexander  commanded  this  to  be  done.  A  pair  of  scales  was 
brought.  The  skull  was  put  on  one  side,  and  a  large  quantity  of  gold 
on  the  other.  To  the  suprise  of  all,  this  piece  of  bone  sunk  deep,  deep 
down  as  against  the  gold.  More  gold  was  added,  but  still  the  bone 
weighed  more  heavily.  In  short,  the  more  gold  was  put  on  the  scales, 
the  deeper  sunk  the  shell  of  the  skull. 

“  Strange  !”  exclaimed  Alexander.  “  So  small  a  piece  outweighs  so 
large  a  quantity  of  gold  !  Is  there  nothing  that  is  equal  to  it  in  weight  ?” 

“  0  yes,”  answered  the  learned.  “  A  small  thing  will  do  it  !” 

Then  they  took  a  little  earth,  and  with  it  covered  the  piece  of  skull, 
and  in  a  moment  the  gold  sank  down,  down,  whilst  the  other  side  of 
the  scales  rose  up  high  ! 

“  Yery  strange  !”  said  Alexander,  quite  astonished.  “  Can  you  ex¬ 
plain  to  me  this  extraordinary  thing  ?” 

“  Great  King  !”  answered  the  wise ;  “  this  piece  of  skull  is  taken  from 
the  cavity  of  the  human  eye,  which  has,  it  is  true,  a  small  compass,  but 
is  in  its  wishes  unlimited.  The  more  it  receives,  the  more  ardently 
does  it  strive  after  still  more.  Neither  gold,  nor  silver,  nor  yet  any 
other  earthly  good,  can  satisfy  it.  Yet  when  it  once  sinks  into  the 
grave,  and  is  covered  with  a  little  earth,  then  all  its  desires  and  all  its 
ambitions  longings  are  at  once  at  an  end  forever. 


LIII. 

THE  LAME  AND  THE  BLIND. 

“He  shall  call  to  the  heavens  from  above,  and  to  the  earth,  that  He  may  judge 
His  people.”  Ps.  1:  4. 

“  Unto  The,  0  Lord,  belongeth  mercy  ;  for  Thou  renderest  to  every  man  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  works.”  Ps.  lxii  :  12. 

Antonin  once  said  to  Rabbi  Jehuda,  the  compiler  of  the  Mischna> 
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that  the  soul  and  the  body  could  escape  punishment  when  the  Judge  of 
all  the  earth  should  bring  them  to  trial.  The  body  might  say  :  Not  I, 
but  the  soul  which  Thou  gavest  me,  is  the  cause  of  all  my  transgres¬ 
sions  ;  for  ever  since  it  has  left  me  I  lie  quiet  like  a  stone  in  the  grave. 
The  soul  on  the  other  hand,  with  equal  right  could  say  :  I  never  had 
any  sensual  desires,  I  merely  followed  the  impulses  of  the  body  *,  and 
since  the  moment  I  have  separated  from  it,  everything  sensual  is  foreign 
to  me,  and  to  rise  heavenward  is  now  my  destiny.  Since  then  neither 
that  which  is  purely  bodily,  nor  yet  that  which  is  purely  spirtual  can 
make  itself  guilty  of  evil  do*ing,  body  and  soul,  considered  in  themselves, 
would  alike  be  innocent  of  sin,  thought  Antonin. 

Then  the  Rabbi,  who  was  equally  holy  and  learned,  to  resolve  this 
doubt,  related  the  following  parable  : 

A  certain  King  had  a  pleasure  garden,  the  trees  of  which  were  laden 
with  the  choicest  fruit.  To  keep  this  garden,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
protect  it  against  robbers,  he  set  a  blind  man  and  a  lame  man  to  guard 
it.  Tempted  by  the  sight  of  the  luscious  fruit,  the  lame  man  said  to 
the  blind  :  come,  carry  me  to  the  tree,  that  I  may  pluck  of  that  beau¬ 
tiful  fruit.  Then  the  lame  man  sat  on  the  back  of  the  blind,  and  thus 
they  succeeded  in  securing  of  the  precious  fruit,  which  they  then  ate 
together. 

But  behold  ;  after  some  time  the  King  came  unexpectedly  into  the 
garden,  and  saw  that  some  fruit  had  been  taken.  Then  he  called  the 
watchmen  to  account,  and  demanded  of  them  reckoning  in  regard  to 
the  trust  committed  to  them. 

Could  then  my  lame  limbs  bear  me  to  the  trees  that  I  might  take 
the  fruit,”  exclaimed  the  lame  man.  “  Could  the  fruit  tempt  my  blind 
eyes,”  said  the  blind  man.  Bnt  the  shrewd  King  placed  the  lame  man 
on  the  back  of  the  blind,  and  then  punished  both  together. 

God,  who  knows  the  heart  and  tries  the  reins  of  men,  who  can  pene¬ 
trate  into  the  deepest  recesses  of  the  heart,  He,  the  all-wise  and  right¬ 
eous  King,  will  reward  each  one  according  to  his  works. 


LIT. 

THE  FEAST. 

A  certain  King  invited  all  his  servants  to  a  feast,  without  however 
telling  them  the  precise  time  when  it  should  take  place.  Some  of  the 
servants  were  wise,  and  others  were  foolish.  Then  the  wise  said  to 
themselves  :  Our  Lord,  it  is  true,  has  not  told  us  when  we  are  to  appear 
at  his  table  ;  but  in  the  house  of  a  King  there  is  no  want  at  any  time. 
The  feast  may  at  any  moment  be  ready,  and  we  be  called  to  it.  Then 
they  went  and  bathed  themselves,  put  on  their  best  garments,  perfumed 
themselves  with  odors,  and  waited  at  the  gate  of  the  King’s  palace. 

But  the  foolish  said  among  themselves  :  Is  there  ever  a  feast  with¬ 
out  preparation  ?  Now,  we  see  as  yet,  no  cooking,  no  table  cloth, 
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spread,  nor  any  table  set.  Let  us  go  to  our  work.  When  prepara¬ 
tions  for  the  feast  have  once  commenced,  there  will  be  time  enough  to 
bathe,  dress,  and  anoint  ourselves.  And  they  went  to  their  daily  labor  : 
the  shepherd  to  his  flock,  the  plasterer  to  his  lime,  the  potter  to  his 
clay.  Then  suddenly  the  herald  of  the  King  announced  that  the  feast 
was  ready,  and  that  the  guests  should  come  without  delay.  The  wise 
servants  appeared  at  once  in  clean  garments,  beautifully  arrayed  ;  but 
the  foolish  in  greasy  garments  full  of  hateful  filth.  The  King  rejoiced 
over  the  first,  and  was  angry  with  the  last. 

“Be  seated,’7  he  said,  “ye  who  have  prepared  yourselves  for  the  feast. 
Sit  down  and  be  happy.  But  you  who  have  not  regarded  my  invita¬ 
tion,  stand  back  and  look  on  !” 

The  King  is  the  King  of  Kings,  the  Lord,  whose  name  is  to  be 
praised  for  evermore.  The  wise  servants,  are  the  good  and  pious  ;  and 
the  foolish  are  the  wicked  and  unrighteous.  Their  garments  signify 
their  thoughts  and  acts,  and  the  feast  is  eternal  blessedness.  To  this 
feast  we  are  all  invited.  We  may  all  be  happy  there,  if  we  appear 
prepared  as  we  should.  But  the  hour  when  we  shall  be  called  is  uncer¬ 
tain  to  us.  We  must  therefore  always  be  ready,  that  our  souls  may 
appear  before  the  King  of  heaven  without  spot,  in  white  garments,  and 
decorated  with  the  unfading  flowers  of  truth  and  piety. 


\ 

THE  HOUSE  THAT  JACK  BUILT. 

THE  JEWISH  ORIGIN  OF  THE  CELEBRATED  POPULAR  LEGEND,  “THE 

HOUSE  THAT  JACK  BUILT.” 

Yery  few  are  at  all  aware  of  the  original  form  of  this  nursery  legend, 
or  the  particular  subject  it  was  designed  to  illustrate.  And  fewer  still 
would  suspect  that  it  was  only  an  accommodated  and  altered  translation 
of  an  ancient  parabolical  hymn,  sung  by  the  Jews  at  the  feast  of  the 
Passover,  and  commemorative  of  the  principal  events  in  the  history  of 
that  people.  Yet  such  is  actually  the  fact.  The  original  is  in  the 
Chaldean  language.  We  here  furnish  a  literal  translation  of  it,  and 
add  the  interpretation  as  given  by  P.  N.  Lebrecht,  Leipsic,  Pi 31  : 

i. 

A  kid,  a  kid,  my  father  bought, 

For  two  pieces  of  money  : 

A  kid,  a  kid. 


II. 

Then  came  the  cat,  and  ate  the  kid, 
That  my  father  bought, 
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For  two  pieces  of  money  : 

A  kid,  a  kid. 

III. 

Then  came  the  dog,  that  bit  the  cat, 
That  ate  the  kid, 

That  my  father  bought, 

For  two  pieces  of  money  : 

A  kid,  a  kid. 


IV. 

Then  came  the  staff,  and  beat  the  dog, 
That  bit  the  cat, 

That  ate  the  kid, 

That  my  father  bought, 

For  two  pieces  of  money  : 

A  kid,  a  kid. 


V. 

Then  came  the  fire,  and  burned  the  staff, 
That  beat  the  dog, 

That  bit  the  cat, 

That  ate  the  kid, 

That  my  father  bought, 

For  two  pieces  of  money  : 

A  kid,  a  kid. 


VI. 

Then  came  the  water,  and  quenched  the  fire, 
That  burned  the  staff, 

That  beat  the  dog, 

That  bit  the  cat, 

That  ate  the  kid, 

That  my  father  bought, 

For  two  pieces  of  money  : 

A  kid,  a  kid. 

VII. 

Then  came  the  ox  and  drank  the  water. 

That  quenched  the  fire, 

That  burned  the  staff, 

That  beat  the  dog, 

That  bit  the  cat, 

That  ate  the  kid, 

That  my  father  bought, 

For  two  pieces  of  money  : 

A  kid,  a  kid. 

vin. 

Then  came  the  butcher,  and  slew  the  ox, 
That  drank  the  water, 

That  quenched  the  fire, 

That  burned  the  staff, 

That  beat  the  dog, 

That  bit  the  cat, 

That  ate  the  kid, 
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That  my  father  bought, 

For  two  pieces  of  money  : 

A  kid,  a  kid. 


IX. 

Then  came  the  angel  of  death,  and  killed  the  butcher, 

That  slew  the  ox, 

That  drank  the  water, 

That  quenched  the  fire, 

That  burned  the  staff, 

That  beat  the  dog, 

That  bit  the  cat, 

That  ate  the  kid, 

That  my  father  bought, 

For  two  pieces  of  money  : 

A  kid,  a  kid. 

X. 

Then  came  the  Holy  One.  blessed  be  He, 

That  killed  the  angel  of  death, 

That  killed  the  butcher 
That  slew  the  ox, 

That  drank  the  water, 

That  quenched  the  fire, 

That  burned  the  staff, 

That  beat  the  dog, 

That  bit  the  cat, 

That  ate  the  kid, 

That  my  father  bought, 

For  two  pieces  of  money  : 

A  kid,  a  kid. 

The  following  is  the  interpretation : 

1.  The  kid,  which  was  one  of  the  pure  animals,  denotes  the  Hebrews. 
The  father,  by  whom  it  was  purchased,  Jehovah,  who  represents  him¬ 
self  as  sustaining  this  relation  to  the  Hebrew  nation.  The  two  pieces 
of  money  signify  Moses  and  Aaron,  through  whose  mediation  the  He¬ 
brews  were  brought  out  of  Egypt. 

2.  The  cat  denotes  the  Assyrians,  by  whom  the  Ten  Tribes  were 
carried  into  captivity. 

3.  The  dog  is  symbolical  of  the  Babylonians. 

4.  The  staff  signifies  the  Persians. 

5.  The  fire  indicates  the  Grecian  Empire  under  Alexander  the  Great. 

6.  The  water  betokens  the  Romans,  or  the  fourth  of  the  great  mon¬ 
archies  to  whom  the  Jews  were  subjected. 

*7.  The  ox  is  the  symbol  of  the  Saracens,  who  subdued  Palestine,  and 
brought  it  under  the  Caliphate. 

8.  The  butcher  that  killed  the  ox  denotes  the  crusaders,  by  whom 
the  holy  Land  was  wrested  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Saracens. 

9.  The  angel  of  death  signifies  the  Turkish  power,  by  which  the  land 
of  Palestine  was  taken  from  the  Franks,  and  to  which  it  is  still  subject. 

10.  The  commencement  of  the  tenth  stanza  is  intended  to  show  that 
God  will  take  signal  vengeance  on  the  Turks,  immediately  after  whose 
overthrow  the  Jews  are  to  be  restored  to  their  own  land,  and  live  under 
the  government  of  their  long-expected  Messiah. 
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A  TRUE  TALE  WITH  A  SOLEMN  MORAL. 


BY  TUB  EDITOR. 


At  the  beginning  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  in  1775,  17,000  Hessian 
mercenaries,  which  had  been  hired  by  England  to  fight  the  battles  of 
English  tyranny  against  our  fathers,  were  landed  on  Staten  Island,  by 
Sir  W  illiam  Howe.  At  that  time  a  lasting  calamity  was  entailed  upon 
our  country  in  a  way  which  illustrates  how  a  great  evil  may  rise  out  of 
a  small  beginning.  In  some  straw  used  by  the  troops  on  the  ships, 
and  brought  from  Germany,  was  contained,  as  is  believed,  the  egg  of 
the  notorious  Hessian  Fly.  This  destructive  insect  was  not  known  to 
exist  in  America  before  that  time.  “  It  was  first  observed  in  1776,  on 
Staten  Island,  near  the  place  of  debarkation  of  the  Hessian  troops. 
Thence  it  spread  to  Long  Island,  Southern  New  York,  and  Connecti¬ 
cut,  proceeding  inland  at  the  rate  of  about  20  miles  a  year.  It  was 
seen  at  Saratoga,  200  miles  from  Staten  Island  in  1789,  and  west  of 
the  Alleghenies  in  1797.” 

In  the  Seventh  Census  report,  1852,  we  are  told  that  the  wheat  of 
the  entire  region  east  of  the  Alleghenies  is  now  more  or  less  infested 
with  the  larvae,  as  well  as  in  large  portious  of  the  States  bordering  on 
the  Onio  and  Mississippi,  and  ou  the  Great  Lakes  j  and  so  great  have 
been  the  ravages  of  these  insects,  that  the  cultivation  of  this  grain  in 
many  places,  has  been  abandoned. 

What  a  small,  trivial,  apparently  accidental  cause  !  What  great 
effects  !  TV  hat  disastrous  results  !  The  poor  Hessians — ignorantly, 

it  is  true,  and  merely  as  passive  tools  in  the  hands  of  tyrants _ came’ 

not  only  as  a  brute  power  to  aid  in  crushing  our  early  struggles  for 
freedom  ;  but  also  to  bring  a  curse  to  our  land  which  should  cast  its 
shadow  forward  from  generation  to  generation.  Every  foot-print  they 
left  in  our  soil  became  a  nest  of  evils.  They  sowed  the  seeds  of  sorrow 
upon  the  winds,  which  carried  them,  as  it  carries  the  downy-winged 
thistle  seed,  to  drop  them  on  every  acre  of  our  wide-spread  and  beauti¬ 
ful  land.  Through  eighty-five  years  has  the  evil  extended  and  is  still 
as  vigorous  as  ever  in  its  course.  Who  can  compute  the  millions  of 
millions  of  bushels  of  wheat  that  have  been  destroyed  by  this  mighty 
army  brought  by  the  Hessians  to  our  shores.  IIow  much  toil  of  the 
husbandmen  have  they  made  of  none  effect.  How  many  hopes  of 
harvest  have  they  frustrated  ! 

Those  Hessians  who  were  left  after  the  war,  for  the  most  part,  re¬ 
mained  in  this  land  to  enjoy  the  liberties  they  had  come  to  crush  out. 
Many  of  them  rose  to  wealth  and  position  ;  and  many  of  their  descend¬ 
ants  are  still  among  the  best  of  our  citizens.  We  praise  them  for  their 
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noble  endeavors.  We  rejoice  in  their  good  fortune.  No  word  of  ours, 
shall  reproach  them.  We  are  merely  pointing  a  moral,  or  preparing  the 
way  for  it — and  it  is  but  right  that,  for  the  evil  that  came  unwittingly 
by  them,  they  should  serve  us  to  this  end. 

The  tale  has  its  moral,  certainly,  and  it  lies  on  the  surface.  We  may 
recover  from  former  evil  ourselves,  but  how  sadly  still  do  the  fruits  of 
our  evil  still  grow  and  spread  around  us.  Our  evils  grow  on  in  the 
world  when  we  have  renounced  them.  When  the  sins  in  us  have  been 
repented  of  and  are  forgiven,  the  effects  of  our  sins  out  of  us  continue 
to  make  history. 

“  A  rich  landlord  in  England  once  performed  an  act  of  tyrannical 
injustice  to  a  widowed  tenant.  The  widow’s  son,  who  saw  it,  became  a 
painter,  and  years  after  succeeded  in  placing  a  painting  of  that  scene 
where  their  oppressor  saw  it.  As  his  eye  fell  on  the  picture,  tie  rich 
man  turned  pale  and  trembled,  and  offered  any  sum  to  purchase  it,  that 
he  might  put  it  out  of  sight.  If  every  scene  of  wickedness  through 
which  a  man  passes,  should  be  painted,  and  the  paintings  hung  up 
about  him,  so  that  he  would  always  see  the  portrait  of  himself  with  the 
evil  passions  expressed  on  his  countenance,  and  himself  in  the  very  act 
of  wickedness,  he  would  be  wretched.  Such  a  picture-gallery  there  is ; 
and  in  eternity  the  sinner  will  dwell  in  it ;  for  every  feature  and  linea¬ 
ment  of  the  soul  in  every  feeling  and  act  of  wickedness,  is  portrayed 
imperishably,  and  will  be  exhibited  to  the  gaze  of  the  universe  forever.”' 

The  wrriter,  whom  we  have  just  quoted,  might  have  said  with  equal 
correctness  and  force,  that  even  in  this  world  our  sins  in  their  workings 
and  results  are  spread  as  pictures  around  us.  They  go  as  wandering 
Jews,  travelling  through  the  world,  bearing  the  curse  writh  which  they 
are  laden,  and  ever  and  anon  cross  our  path  again.  According  to  an 
old  proverb  :  sins,  like  young  birds,  return  to  the  nests  whence  they 

went  out. 

* 

This  is  one  of  the  awful  features  of  sin  !  The  effects  of  sin  on  tho 
sinner  himself  are  fearful  ;  but  still  more  fearful  are  the  effects  of  sin 
on  the  world  around.  There  is  wo  to  him  by  whom  the  offence  cometh, 
but  there  is  also  wto  to  the  ivorld  because  of  offences.  We  have  instan¬ 
ces  of  infidels  who  after  their  conversion  to  christianitv  devoted  their 
lives,  amid  tears  of  penitence,  to  the  work  of  counteracting  the  evil  they 
had  wrought  in  the  days  of  their  blindness.  But  who  can  accomplish 
such  a  work  ?  Those  whom  they  had  won  to  their  evil  ways  -would  not 
change  at  their  second  bidding.  The  books  they  had  written  against 
Christianity  were  still  read  and  believed  in  after  they  had  been  discarded 
by  their  authors.  All  around  them  stood  the  monuments  of  their  for- 
mer  blindness  and  unholy  zeal  ;  and  at  almost  every  step  in  their  own 
way  toward  heaven,  they  have  been  met  and  passed  by  those  whom 
their  own  influence  had  started  on  the  road  to  hell  !  0  what  a  mystery 

of  wo  must  lie  in  such  a  fact  to  him  who  is  the  subject  of  it !  Who 
can  fathom  the  sorrow  of  that  repentance  which  would,  but  cannot  undo 
or  control  the  evil  of  which  it  is  itself  the  legitimate  father  !  Is  not 
this  one  of  the  bitterest  drops  in  the  chalice  of  sin  ? 

Young  men,  young  women,  beware  how  you  sow  ;  for  you  will 
certainly  be  confronted  with  the  harvest  of  your  sowing,  both  in  this 
world  and  in  that  which  is  to  come  ! 
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Ties  and  cords  rnn  from  heart  to  heart,  binding  each  to  each  in  en¬ 
dearment  and  love.  These  neither  time  nor  distance  can  fully  destroy. 
The  dead  and  the  absent,  we  love  them  still;  and  the  heart  turns 
towards  them  fondly  as  to  its  best  and  sweetest  treasures. 

The  noble  dead  are  not  forgotten.  Indeed,  in  our  hearts  of  love  they 
are  not  dead  ;  only  gone— not  lost.  We  enshrine  in  our  memories  each 
loved  one,  and  upward  we  look,  and  forward  to  the  great  awakening 
and  re-union  of  heaven,  and  we  sing, 

“  Ilail,  sweetest,  dearest  tie,  that  binds 
Our  glowing  hearts  in  one; 

Hail,  sacred  hope,”  &c. 

But  the  absent  friends  on  earth  scatter  here  and  there  abroad  ;  these 
are  not  uncared  for  nor  forgotten.  In  sweetest  memories  they  twine 
around  our  hearts.  At  one  time  the  silent  tear,  at  another  ^the  earnest 
prayer,  is  an  assurance  that  the  absent  are  not  effaced..  The  son  who 
is  far  away,  the  daughter  whose  new  home  is  made  amid  other  circles, 
are  no  less ’in  the  daily  thoughts  of  the  parents  who  have  brought  them 
forth  and  brought  them  up.  Those  fountains  of  love  which  have  so 
long  been  gushing,  flow  onward  still,  and  for  these  absent  household 

treasures  fond  hearts  beat  fondly  as  ever. 

To  perpetuate  and  strengthen  these  ties  the  ways  and  means  are 
almost  infinite.  At  parting,  keepsakes  and  mementoes  are  exchanged, 
and  these  are  deposited  in  some  choice  place,  'where  it  pleases  one  to 
resort  when  reecollections  of  the  absent  steal  as  melancholy  music  upon 
the  soul.  But  this  is  never  enough  ;  and  the  kind  greetings,  silent  as 
falliu °*  snow-flakes,  must  pass  and  re-pass,  those  missives  of  love  and 
affection  which  the  mails  carry  forth  and  back.  And  what  words  and 
tokens  do  these  contain  ;  with  what  solicitude  looked  for  ;  aud  what 

consolations  do  they  yield  !  ..  .  , 

These  chaste  affections,  these  throbbings  of  heart,  these  Burstings  ol 
soul  for  the  loved  and  absent,  at  once  assure  us  that  true  love  does  not 
really  die _ that  God  has  made  the  ties  which  bind  human  hearts  to¬ 

p-ether— that  Celestial  Love  and  Infinite  Goodness  has  ordained  that  a 
re-union  of  the  good  and  true  is  in  part  the  best  realization  of  heaven. 
“  Thou  hast  redeemed  us  by  thy  blood  out  of  every  nation,  and  people, 
and  tongue'’ — the  joy  of  praise  to  Christ,  and  of  mutual  recognition  as 

fellow-saints. 


About  fifty  students  from  the  four  college  classes  at  Oberlin,  or  one- 
fourth  of  the  whole,  are  now  in  the  army. 
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CHRISTMAS. 


FROM  TIIR  NEW  AMERICAN  CYCLOPAEDIA. 


Christmas  (Christ  and  mass),  a  festival  of  the  Christian  church, 
observed  on  Dec.  25,  as  the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the  Saviour. 
Its  institution  is  attributed  by  the  decretal  letters  to  Pope  Telesphorus, 
who  died  A.  D.  138,  and  throughout  the  subsequent  history  of  the 
church  it  has  been  one  of  the  most  noted  of  Christian  solemnities. 
At  first  it  was  the  most  movable  of  the  Christian  festive  days,  often 
confounded  with  the  Epiphany,  and  celebrated  by  the  eastern  churches 
in  the  months  of  April  and  May.  In  the  4th  century  the  urgency  of 
St.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  obtained  from  Pope  Julius  I.  an  order  of  inves¬ 
tigation  to  be  made  concerning  the  day  of  Christ’s  nativity.  The  result 
of  inquiry  by  the  theologians  of  the  East  and  the  West  was  an  agree¬ 
ment  upon  the  25th  of  December.  The  chief  grounds  for  the  decision 
were  the  tables  of  the  censors  in  the  archives  of  Rome ;  and  although, 
in  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  fathers,  there  was  not  authentic  proof  of 
the  identification  of  the  day,  yet  the  decision  was  uniformly  accepted, 
and  from  that  time  the  nativity  has  been  celebrated  throughout  the 
church  on  the  same  day.  It  has  also  been  a  common  tradition  that 
Christ  was  born  about  the  middle  of  the  night.  The  custom  in  Romam 
Catholic  countries  of  ushering  in  Christmas  day  by  the  celebration  of 
3  masses,  one  at  midnight,  the  2d  at  early  dawn,  and  the  3d  in  the 
morning,  dates  from  the  6th  century.  The  day  was  considered  in  the 
double  light  of  a  holy  commemoration  and  a  cheerful  festival,  and  was 
accordingly  distinguished  by  devotion,  by  vacation  from  business,  and 
by  merriment.  During  the  middle  ages  it  was  celebrated  by  the  gay 
fantastic  spectacle  of  dramatic  mysteries  and  moralities,  performed  by 
personages  in  grotesque  masks  and  singular  costumes.  The  scenery 
usually  represented  an  infant  in  a  cradle,  surrounded  by  the  Virgin 
Mary  and  St.  Joseph,  by  bulls’  heads,  cherubs,  eastern  magi,  and  mani¬ 
fold  ornaments.  The  custom  of  singing  canticles  at  Christmas,  called 
carols,  which  recalled  the  songs  of  the  shepherds  at  the  birth  of  Christ, 
dates  from  the  time  when  the  common  people  ceased  to  understand 
Latin  The  bishops  and  lower  clergy  often  joined  with  the  populace  in 
carolling,  and  the  songs  were  enlivened  by  dances  and  by  the  music  of 
tambours,  guitars,  violins,  and  organs.  Fathers,  mothers,  sons,  and 
daughters  mingled  together  in  the  dance  ;  if  in  the  night,  each  bearing 
in  his  hand  a  lighted  wax  taper.  Many  collections  have  been  made  of 
these  naive  mediaeval  carols  which  filled  the  hours  between  the  nocturnal 
masses,  and  which  sometimes  took  the  place  of  psalms  in  the  churches. 
Of  perhaps  the  oldest  of  these  collections,  only  a  single  leaf  remains, 
containing  two  carols,  preserved  in  the  Bodleian  library,  in  a  volume  of 
“  Christmasse  Carolles,”  printed  by  Wynkin  de  Worde  in  1521. 
Davies  Gilbert  published  a  volume  of  “  Ancient  Christmas  Carols,” 
with  the  tunes  to  which  they  were  formerly  sung  in  England,  and 
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'William  Sandys  made  a  more  complete  collection  (London,  1833). 
The  carols  of  the  Welsh  are  especially  celebrated,  and  their  Lffyr 
Carolan  (Book  of  Carols)  contains  66,  and  their  Blodeugerdd  Cymru 
(Anthology  of  Wales)  contains  48.  The  German  carols  were  collected 
by  Weinhold  (Gratz,  1853),  and  one  of  the  best  of  the  many  editions 
of  French  carols  ( noels )  was  published  at  Poitiers  in  1824.  During 
the  last  days  preceding  Christmas  it  is  still  the  custom  for  Calabrian 
minstrels  to  descend  from  the  mountains  to  Naples  and  Borne,  saluting 
the  shrines  of  the  virgin  mother  with  their  wild  music,  under  the  poeti¬ 
cal  notion  of  cheering  her  until  the  birth-time  of  her  infant  at  the 
approaching  Christmas.  In  a  picture  of  the  nativity  by  Raphael  he 
has  introduced  a  shepherd  at  the  door  playing  on  a  sort  of  bagpipe. 
Preparatory  to  Christmas  the  bells  are  rung  at  dead  midnight  through¬ 
out  England  and  the  continent ;  and  after  the  solems  celebration  of 
the  mass,  for  which  the  churches  in  France  and  Italy  are  magnificently 
adorned,  it  is  usual  for  the  revellers  to  partake  of  a  collation  ( reveillon ), 
that  they  may  be  better  able  to  sustain  the  fatigues  of  the  night. 
Among  the  revels  of  the  Christmas  season  were  the  so-called  feasts  of 
fools  and  of  asses,  grotesque  saturnalia,  which  were  sometimes  termed 
“December  liberties,”  in  which  every  thing  serious  was  burlesqued,  in¬ 
feriors  personifying  their  superiors,  great  men  becoming  frolicsome,  and 
which  illustrate  the  proneness  of  men  to  occasionally  reverse  the  order 
of  society  and  ridicule  its  decencies. — In  the  Protestant  districts  of 
Germany  and  the  north  of  Europe,  Christmas  is  often  called  the  “chil¬ 
dren’s  festival,”  and  Christmas  eve  is  devoted  to  giving  presents, 
especially  between  parents  and  children,  and  brothers  and  sisters,  by 
means  of  the  so-called  Christmas  tree.  A  large  yew  bough  is  erected 
in  one  of  the  parlors,  lighted  with  tapers,  and  hung  with  manifold  gifts, 
sweetmeats,  apples,  nuts,  playthings,  and  ornaments.  Each  of  these 
is  marked  with  the  name  of  the  person  for  whom  it  is  intended,  but  not 
with  the  name  of  the  donor,  and  when  the  whole  family  party  is  assem¬ 
bled,  the  presents  are  distributed  around  the  room  according  to  their 
labels,  amid  joyful  acclamations  and  congratulations.  A  more  sober 
scene  succeeds,  for  the  mother  takes  this  occasion  to  say  privately  to 
the  daughters,  and  the  father  to  the  sons,  what  has  been  observed  most 
praiseworthy  and  what  most  faulty  in  their  conduct.  Formerly,  and 
still  in  some  of  the  smaller  villages  of  North  Germany,  the  presents 
made  by  all  the  parents  were  sent  to  some  one  person,  who,  in  high 
buskins,  a  white  robe,  a  mask,  and  an  enormous  flax  wig,  becoming  the 
bugbear  of  children,  known  as  Knecht  Rupert ,  goes  from  house  to 
house,  is  received  by  the  parents  with  great  pomp  and  reverence,  calls 
for  the  children,  and  bestows  the  intended  gifts  upon1,  them  according 
to  the  character  which  he  hears  from  the  parents  after  severe  inquiries. 
A  beautiful  poem  of  Hebei,  Christ-Baum,  celebrates  the  German  cer- 
monies  on  Christmas  eve. — It  is  an  old  Swedish  tradition,  preserved  in 
the  history  of  Olaus,  archbishop  of  Upsal,  that  at  the  festival  of  Christ¬ 
mas  the  men  living  in  the  cold  northern  parts  are  suddenly  and  strangely 
metamorphosed  into  wolves ;  and  that  a  huge  multitude  of  them  meet 
together  at  an  appointed  place  during  the  night,  and  rage  so  fiercely 
against  mankind  and  other  creatures  not  fierce  by  nature,  that  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  that  country  suffer  more  from  their  attacks  than  ever  they 
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do  from  natural  wolves.  Christmas  has  always  been  at  once  a  religious, 
domestic,  and  merry-making  festival  in  England,  equally  for  every  rank 
and  every  age.  The  revels  used  to  begin  on  Christmas  eve,  and  contin¬ 
ued  often  till  Candlemas  (Feb.  2),  every  day  being  a  holiday  till  twelfih- 
night  (Jan.  G).  In  the  houses  of  the  nobles  a  “lord  of  misrule,”  or 
“abbot  of  unreason,”  was  appointed,  whose  office  was  “to  make  the 
rarest  pastimes,  to  delight  the  beholder,”  and  whose  dominion  lasted 
from  “All-hallow  eve”  (Oct.  31)  till  Candlemas  day.  The  larder  was 
tilled  with  capons,  hens,  turkeys,  geese,  ducks,  beef,  mutton,  pork,  pies, 
puddings,  nuts,  plums,  sugar  and  honey.  The  Italians  have  the  follow¬ 
ing  proverb  :  “  He  has  more  business  than  English  ovens  at  Christmas.” 
The  tenants  were  entertained  at  the  hall ;  and  the  lord  of  the  manor 
and  his  family  encouraged  every  art  conducive  to  mirth. 

On  Christmas  eve  the  bells  were  rung  ; 

On  Christmas  eve  the  mass  was  sung  ; 

That  only  night  in  all  the  year, 

Saw  the  stolid  priest  the  chalice  rear. 

Then  opened  wide  the  baron’s  hall, 

To  vassal,  tenant,  serf  and  all ; 

Power  laid  his  rod  of  rule  aside, 

And  ceremony  doffed  his  pride. 

The  heir,  with  roses  in  his  shoes, 

That  night  might  village  partner  choose. 

All  hailed,  with  uncontrolled  delight 
And  general  voice,  the  happy  night 
That  to  the  cottage,  as  the  crown, 

Brought  tidings  of  salvation  down. 

England  was  merry  England  when 
Old  Christmas  brought  his  sports  again. 

’Twas  Christmas  broach’d  the  mightiest  ale  ; 

’Twas  Christmas  told  the  merriest  tale  ; 

A  Christmas  gambol  oft  would  cheer 
A  poor  man’s  heart  through  half  the  year. 

A  glowing  fire,  made  of  great  logs,  the  principal  of  which  was  termed 
the  yule  log,  or  Christmas  block,  which  might  be  burnt  till  Candlemas 
eve,  kept  out  the  severity  of  the  weather  ;  and  the  abundance  was  shared 
amid  music,  conjuring,  riddles,  hot  cockles,  fool-plough,  snap-dragon, 
jokes,  laughter,  repartees,  forfeits  and  dances.  The  generous  wassail 
bowls  and  bowls  of  punch  never  failed  to  bring  tumultuous  joys.  The 
favorite  and  first  dish  on  Christmas  day  was  a  soused  boar’s  head, 
which  was  borne  to  the  principal  table  with  great  state  and  solemnity, 

•  “upon  a  silver  plattar,  with  mynstralsye.”  There  is  a  tradition  that 
this  custom  originated  at  Queen’s  college,  Oxford,  in  commemoration  of 
the  valor  of  a  student,  who,  while  on  a  walk  reading  Aristotle,  being 
suddenly  attacked  by  a  furious  wild  boar,  rammed  the  volume  into 
the  throat  of  the  aggressor,  crying  Grcecum  est  till  he  had  fairly  choked 
the  beast  to  death.  It  was  long  observed  in  the  Christmas  festivites  of 
the  inns  of  court,  and  it  is  still  retained  at  Queen’s  college,  where  the 
dish  is  brought  in  to  the  chant  of  an  old  half-Latin  ditty  : 

Caput  apri  defero 
Reddens  laudes  domino. 

The  bore’s  head  in  hands  bring  I 
With  garlandes  gay  and  rosemary, 

I  pray  you  all  synge  merely, 

Qui  estes  in  convivio. 
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The  common  custom  of  decking  the  houses  and  churches  at  (  hristma^ 
with  evergreens  is  derived  from  ancient  druid  practices.  It  was  an  old 
belief  that  sylvan  spirits  might  llock  to  the  evergreens,  and  remain  un¬ 
nipped  by  frost  till  a  milder  season.  The  holly,  ivy,  rosemary,  bays, 
laurel,  and  mistletoe  furnished  the  favorite  trimmings,  which  were  not 
removed  till  Candlemas.  Chaplets  of  these  were  also  worn  about  the 
head,  a  practice  to  which  the  phrases  to  “kiss  under  the  rose,  to 
“  whisper  under  the  mistletoe,”  are  allusions.  In  old  church  calendar 
Christmas  eve  is  marked:  Templa  exornantur  (adorn  the  temples).  Holly 
and  ivy  still  remain  in  England  the  most  esteemed  Christmas  e\ergreens, 
though  at  the  two  universities  the  windows  of  the  college  chapels  aie 
decked  with  laurel.  It  was  an  old  English  superstition  that  on  Christ¬ 
mas  eve  the  oxen  were  always  found  on  their  knees,  as  in  an  attitude  ol 
devotion,  and  that  after  the  change  from  old  to  new  style  they  continu¬ 
ed  to  do  this  only  on  the  eve  of  old  Christmas  day.  This  was  derived 
from  a  prevalent  mediaeval  notion  that  an  ox  and  an  ass  \\hi<h  v.cn 
present  at  the  nativity  fell  upon  their  knees  in  a  suppliant  posture,  as 
appears  from  numerous  prints  and  from  the  Latin  poem  of  Sannazarius 
in  the  15th  century.  It  was  an  ancient  tradition,  alluded  to  by  Shake¬ 
speare,  that  midnight  spirits  forsake  the  earth  and  go  to  their  own  con¬ 
fines  at  the  crowing  of  the  cock,  and  that 

- Ever  ’gainst  that  season  comes 

Wherein  our  Saviour’s  birth  is  celebrated, 

This  bird  of  dawning  singeth  all  night  long  ; 

And  then,  they  say,  no  spirit  stirs  abroad ; 

The  nights  are  wholesome  ;  then  no  planet  strikes; 

No  fairy  takes,  nor  witch  hath  power  to  charm, 

So  hallowed  and  so  gracions  is  the  time. 

There  was  a  famous  hawthorn  it},  the  churchyard  of  Glastonbury  abbey, 
which  always  budded  on  the  24th  and  blossomed  on  the  25th  of  Dec. 
After  the  change  of  style  it  was  observed  that  it  blossoned  on  Jan.  5, 
which  would  have  been  Christmas  day  0.  S.  It  is  said  that  slips  fiom 
this  thorn  are  preserved  which  blossom  on  Jan.  5  to  the  present  time. 
Near  Raleigh  there  is  a  valley  said  to  have  been  caused  centuries  ago 
by  an  earthquake  which  swallowed  up  a  whole  village  and  a  church. 
It  was  formerly  a  custom  for  people  to  assemble  here  on  Christmas 
morning,  to  listen  to  the  ringing  of  the  bells  of  the  church  beneath 
them.  The  Christmas  celebrations  in  England  have  lost  their  primitive 
boisterous  character,  the  gambols  and  carols  are  nearly  gone  by,  and 
family  reunions  and  evergreen  trimmings  are  nearly  all  that  remain  of 
the  various  rough  merriments  which  used  to  mark  the  festival.  The  last 
memorable  appointment  of  a  lord  of  misrule  was  in  1627,  when  he  had 
come  to  be  denominated  “a  grand  captaine  of  mischiefe.’  The  poems 
of  Herrick  contain  many  descriptions  of  old  English  Christmas  celebra¬ 
tions.  In  the  United  States,  since  the  Puritans  were  at  first  stern  oppo¬ 
nents  of  Christmas  pastimes,  the  day  has  been  less  generally  celebrated 
in  New  England  than  in  the  Middle  and  Southern  States.  It  has  been 
made  a  legal  holiday  in  some  of  the  States,  and  is  usually  observed  by 
a  religious  service  and  by  making  presents,  and  not  unfiequently  by 
trimming  houses  and  churches  with  evergreens,  and  by  imitating  the 
German  custom  of  Christmas  trees. 
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VENTILATION. 

If  our  people  only  knew  how  many  thousands  of  lives  they  are  anuu- 
ally  sacrificing,  how  many  hundreds  of  thousands  are  now  suffering  from 
fevers  and  other  maladies  which  have  their  origin  in  the  inhaling  of 
noxious  air,  the  excitement  and  alarm  on  this  subject  would  be  unpre¬ 
cedented.  They  are  poisoning  themselves  by  wholesale,  and  two-thirds 
of  them  have  no  suspicion  of  the  fact. 

Our  dwellings  are  often  charnel  houses.  The  very  first  necessity  of 
every  living  beiug — pure  air  to  breathe — is  rarely  regarded  in  their 
construction.  The  air  actually  inhaled  steals  in  at  crevices  and  cran¬ 
nies,  felon-like  because  it  cannot  be  shut  out.  Only  the  defects  of  our 
Architecture  prevent  our  dying  of  a  vitiated,  poisoned,  mephitic  atmos¬ 
phere,  from  which  the  vital  element  has  long  been  exhausted.  Most 
men,  including  architects,  would  seem  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  the 
atmosphere  is  a  combination  of  different  gases,  only  one  of  which  is 
wholesome  and  life-giving,  and  that  it  is  consumed  in  the  lungs  upon 
inhalation,  leaving  the  residue  to  be  expelled  as  a  poison.  The  Church, 
lecture-room,  or  other  structure  which  is  filled,  or  even  half  filled,  with 
human  beings,  and  its  doors  and  windows  closed,  while  no  express  pro¬ 
vision  has  been  made  for  its  ventilation,  very  soon  becomes  a  slaughter- 
pen,  in  which  no  rational  being  should  tarry  another  minute.  Few 
•churches  or  other  public  edifices  are  sufficiently  ventilated,  while  a  large 
majority  of  them  are  utterly  unworthy  of  toleration,  and  ought  to  be 
•closed  by  the  public  authorities  until  they  shall  have  been  rendered  fit 
for  their  contemplated  use,  and  no  longer  nurseries  of  disease  and  ante¬ 
chambers  to  the  tomb. 

Our  manufactories  are  nearly  all  disgraceful  to  their  owners  and 
architects  in  regard  to  ventilation.  They  are  often  divided  into  rooms 
less  than  ten  feet  high,  each  thickly  stowed  with  human  beings,  who 
breathe  and  work  and  sweat  in  an  atmosphere  overheated  and  filled 
with  grease,  wool  or  cotton  waste,  leather  or  cloth,  and  the  poisonous 
refuse  expelled  from  human  lungs,  which  together  are  enough  to  incite 
a  plague,  and  are  in  fact  the  primary  cause  of  nearly  all  the  fevers, 
dysenteries,  consumptions,  &c.,  by  which  so  many  graves  are  peopled. 
No  factory  should  be  permitted  to  commence  operations  until  it  shall 
have  been  inspected  by  some  competent  public  officer,  and  certified  to 
be  thoroughly  provided  with  ventilators — not  windows,  which  may ,  in¬ 
deed,  be  opened,  but  in  a  cold  and  stormy  day  very  certainly  will  not 
be — but  apertures  for  the  ingress  of  fresh,  and  others  for  the  egress  of 
vitiated  air,  both  out  of  the  reach  of  ignorance,  and  defying  the  efforts 
of  confirmed  depravity  of  the  senses  to  close  them. 

Our  bedrooms  are  generally  fit  only  to  die  in.  The  best  are  those  of 
the  intelligent  and  affluent,  which  are  carefully  ventilated ;  next  to  these 
come  those  of  the  cabins  and  ruder  farm  houses,  with  an  inch  or  two  of 
vacancy  between  the  chimney  and  the  roof,  and  with  cracks  on  every 
side,  through  which  the  stars  may  be  seen.  The  ceiled  and  plastered 
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bed-rooms,  wherein  too  many  of  the  middle  class  are  lodged,  with  no 
apertures  for  ingress  or  egress  of  air  but  the  doors  and  windows,  are 
horrible.  Nine-tenths  of  their  occupants  rarely  open  a  window,  unless 
compelled  by  excessive  heat,  and  very  few  are  careful  even  to  leave  the 
door  ajar.  To  sleep  in  a  tight  six-by-ten  bed  room,  with  no  apertnrc 
admitting  air,  is  to  court  the  ravages  of  pestilence,  and  invoke  the 
speedy  advent  of  death. 

Our  railroad  cars  and  steamboat  berths  are  atrociously  devoid  of  ven¬ 
tilation.  A  journey  is  taken  far  more  comfortably  and  expeditiously 
now  than  it  was  thirty  years  ago,  but  with  far  greater  risk  and  harm  to 
health.  There  are  probably  ten  thousand  passenger  cars  now  running 
in  the  United  States,  whereof  not  more  than  one  hundred  are  decently 
supplied  with  fresh  air.  Most  of  these  wherein  forty  or  fifty  persons 
are  expected  to  sit  all  day  and  doze  all  night,  ought  to  be  indicted  as 
fit  only  for  coffins.  The  men  who  make  them,  probably,  know  no  bet¬ 
ter  ;  but  those  who  buy  and  use  them  have  not  even  that  poor  excuse. 
They  know  that  they  are  undermining  constitutions  and  destroying  lives ; 
they  know  that  ample  means  of  arresting  these  frightful  woes  are  at 
command ;  yet  they  will  not  adopt  them,  because  they  cost  something. 
Howt  long  shall  this  be  endured  ? 


A  U  T  U  M  N  . 
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Autumn's  here  !  Sweet  Autumn,  with  her 
Genial  air,  her  changing  garb, 

Her  mellow  tints,  her  softened  ev’ning 
Skies,  her  gorgeous  sun’s  declining 
Rays,  adorned  in  bright  and  glowing 
Colors  !  The  mountain  brow,  the  forest 
Glade,  yea,  ev’ry  nook  and  dell  in 
Splendid  robes  are  dressed;  the  changing 
Leaf  of  shrub  and  tree,  sweet  Autumn's 
Glory  tell.  The  garner’d  fruits,  the 
Rip'ning  corn,  the  fallow-ground  with 
Care  prepared,  its  precious  seed  receives ! 
Earth's  fruitful  bosom  nurtures  well 
The  germ  of  future  crops  ;  0  !  who 
In  Autumn’s  evening  hour  can  track 
The  setting  sun  whose  golden  rays — 

A  glory  sheds  on  ev’ry  hill 
And  vale,  and  yet,  not  feel  an  all- 
Surrounding  power  ?  The  forest  growth 
Whose  leafage  now,  no  borrow’d  plumage 
Wears:  but  rich  in  tints,  fill  up  the 
Ground,  to  make  a  landscape  rare. 
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ORIGIN  OF  THE  MISSIONARY  HYMN. 

This  hymn  is  widely  known.  Perhaps  the  origin  and  author  of  it 
may  not  be  so  familiar  to  many  of  the  readers  of  The  Guardian.  From 
an  excellent  work,  entitled  “  Hymns  and  Choirs,”  noticed  in  a  former 
number  of  the  Guardian,  we  furnish  some  interesting  facts  in  regard  to 
this  popular  sacred  song.  It  appears  to  have  been  quite  incidentally, 
and  even  hastily  written — the  fruit  of  that  quick  inspiration  which  often 
fires  the  soul  of  the  true  poet,  and  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  many 
of  the  finest  lines  that  genius  has  bequeathed  to  us. 

“  The  author  of  the  celebrated  Hymn  :  From  Greenland’s  icy  moun¬ 
tains,”  is  Reginald  Heber,  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  in  India,  who  died 
April  3d,  1826.  “Dr.  Raffles  of  Liverpool  possesses  the  identical 
manuscript  which  Bishop  Heber  sent  to  the  press.  In  a  letter  from 
Dr.  Raffles  to  Dr.  Lowell  Mason,  he  gives  the  following  information 
with  regard  to  the  Missionary  Hymn.  Heber  Rector  Hodnet,  married 
the  daughter  of  Dean  Shipley,  Rector  or  Vicar  of  Wrexham,  in  North 
Wales.  On  a  certain  Saturday,  he  came  to  the  house  of  his  father-in- 
law,  who  resided  at  the  rectory  or  vicarage,  to  remain  over  Sunday, 
and  preach  in  the  morning,  the  first  Sermon  ever  preached  in  that 
church  for  the  Church  Missionary  Society.  As  they  sat  conversing 
after  dinner  in  the  evening,  the  Dean  said  to  Heber,  ‘Now  as  you  area 
poet,  suppose  you  write  a  Hymn  for  the  service  to-morrow  morning.’ 
Immediately  he  took  pen,  ink  and  paper,  and  wrote  that  Hymn,  which, 
had  he  written  nothing  else,  would  have  immortalized  him.  He  read  it 
to  the  Dean,  and  said,  ‘Will  that  do  V  ‘Aye,’  he  replied,  ‘  and  we  will 
have  it  printed,  and  distributed  in  the  pews,  that  the  people  may  sing 
it  after  the  sermon.’  ‘But,’  said  Heber,  ‘to  what  tune  will  it  go?’ 
‘Oh,’  he  added,  ‘it  will  go  to  “‘Twas  when  the  seas  were  roaring.’” 
And  so  he  wrote  in  the  corner,  at  the  top  of  the  page,  ‘  Twas  when  the 
seas  were  roaring.’  What  that  tune  is,  I  do  not  know,  but  it  may 
easily  be  ascertained.  The  Hymn  was  printed  accordingly,  and  from 
the  file  of  the  printer  I  obtained  the  manuscripts,” 

I  have  seen  another  version  of  the  story  of  the  Hymn,  which  states 
that  it  was  on  Whitsunday,  1819,  and  that  it  was  for  a  sermon  in  aid 
of  the  society  for  ‘the  propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  foreign  parts.’  I 
cannot  vouch  for  the  correctness  of  either.  “I  tell  the  tale  as  it  ’twas 
told  to  me.” 

The  only  correction  in  Heber’s  MS.  occurs  in  the  seventh  line  of  the 
second  stanza.  He  had  originally  written  :  “  The  savage  in  his  blind¬ 
ness,”  which  he  altered  to  :  “The  heathen  in  his  blindness.  Below 
the  stanzas  is  written  in  pencil :  “A  Hymn  to  be  sung  in  Wrexham 
Church,  after  the  sermon,  during  the  collection.” 

The  authors  of  “  Hymns  and  choirs”  give  the  notes  of  the  tune 
“  ’Twas  when  the  seas  were  roaring.”  This  tune  has  however  long 
since  been  superseded  by  the  one  at  present  sung  to  it,  of  which  Dr. 
Lowell  Mason  is  the  author. 
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THE  STORM. 

Tiie  gathering  clouds  obscure  the  sky, 

The  trembling  birds  to  covert  fly, 

The  awe-struck  herds  forbear  to  rove, 

And  stillness  reigns  throughout  the  grove. 

The  mower  drops  his  scythe,  to  flee 
To  friendly  cot,  or  sheltering  tree  ; 

While  Nature,  in  each  varied  form, 

In  silent  dread  awaits  the  storm. 

Now  flash  to  flash,  with  lurid  glare, 

Succeeds  and  lights  the  murky  air  ; 

And  hark!  above  from  pole  to  pole, 

The  loud  terrific  thunders  roll. 

Why  shrinks  my  friend?  Why  pale  with  fear? 
Say,  dost  thou  teel  that  God  is  near? 

And  thinkest  thou  not,  when  warblers  fill 
Thy  bower,  that  He  is  nigh  thee  still? 

In  every  flower  that  round  thee  blows — 

In  every  blade  of  grass  which  grows — 

In  every  glade  which  cheers  thine  eye — 

In  every  stream  which  ripples  by — 

On  every  mount — in  every  dale — 

In  every  wave — in  every  gale — 

A  thousand  tongues,  through  nature’s  frame, 

A  God,  a  present  God,  proclaim ! 

And  0  !  if  terror  dim  thine  eye, 

When  Summer  storms  pronounce  Him  nigh, 
How  wilt  thou  meet  that  dreadful  day 
When  heaven  and  earth  shall  melt  away  ? 

Go  to  that  blood  whose  cleansing  flow 
Shall  make  thy  bosom  pure  as  snow  ! 

That  blood  to  him  its  aid  who  seeks, 

Tar  better  things  than  Abel  speaks. 

Then,  then,  thy  soul,  redeemed,  forgiven. 
Released  from  sin,  at  peace  with  heaven, 

Shall  mark,  unmoved,  e'en  that  dread  fire, 

In  which  ten  thousand  orbs  expire. 


THE  CLOSE  OF  VOLUME  XII. 

The  close  of  Volume  XII  !  But  not  the  end  of  the  Guardian.  Our 
Magazine  is  not  yet  dead.  Of  course  these  war  times  have  tried  it 
sorely,  as  they  have  all  other  papers.  Some  old  friends  have  been  con¬ 
strained  to  discontinue ;  and  our  list  has  suffered  somewhat  in  conse¬ 
quence  ;  but,  as  if  anticipating  this  trial,  others  have  sent  in  their 
names.  Many  thanks  for  this  kind  consideration.  In  times  of  war 
we  need  also  Life,  Light,  and  Love,  which  is  the  motto  under  which  the 
Guardian  proposes  to  serve  its  day  and  generation  ;  and  hence  we  hope 
its  claims  to  live  on  may  not  be  lightly  esteemed. 
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If  the  Guardian  must  die,  it  shall  not  be  in  the  same  year  with  the 
most  ungodly  Rebellion  which  has  ever  been  witnessed  by  men  or 
angels,  since  the  inauguration  of  that  first  foul  and  hellish  plot,  when 

The  chief  of  many  throned  powers, 

Led  on  the  embattled  seraphim  to  war 
Under  his  conduct !  and  in  dreadful  deeds 
Fearless,  endangered  heaven’s  perpetual  King 
And  put  to  proof  His  high  Supremacy  ! 

Ho!  The  Guardian  will  not  disgrace  its  honorable  history  of  twelve 
years  by  dying  at  such  inglorious  hands,  and  find  a  grave  the  same 
year  with  traitors  to  our  beloved  Fatherland.  With  more  subscribers, 
or  with  less,  it  shall  live,  by  the  grace  of  God,  to  seethe  Traitors  buried, 
Rebellion  crushed,  and  the  glorious  Stars  and  Stripes  afloat  in  Palmetto 
breezes  over  the  walls  of  Sumpter.  If  we  live,  kind  reader,  we  shall  see 
each  other  again,  in  review  of  this  prophesy,  at  the  close  of  Volume 
Thirteen.  • 

Meanwhile  we  cordially  invite  all  our  subscribers  to  continue  with  us 
another  year.  The  Guardian  has  no  regular  agents  to  increase  its  sub¬ 
scription  lists  by  canvassing.  It  has  never  pushed  itself  forward  by 
such  special  means  except  in  very  limited  cases  ;  it  depends  chiefly  on 
such  spontaneous  interest  as  it  succeeds  in  begetting  in  its  behalf.  We 
respectfully  solicit  a  continuance  of  the  kindly  offices  of  its  friends  in  its 
prosperity. 

In  the  Prospectus,  which  will  be  found  on  the  cover  of  this  Rumber, 
the  terms  offered  to  clubs  of  6,  13,  or  21  new  subscribers  may  be  seen. 
We  have  the  very  best  evidence  that  there  are  many  of  our  subscribers 
who  are  not  only  willing  to  continue  themselves,  but  who  are  also  anx¬ 
ious  that  their  friends  should  receive  it.  We  ask  them  to  secure  us  a 
club  in  their  neighborhood ;  and  we  ask  this  the  more  earnestly  at  the 
■present  time,  since  the  Guardian  needs  an  increase  of  its  present  list, 
not  to  make  any  one  rich — nor  yet  to  keep  it  from  dying,  for  as  we  have 
said  it  shall  not  die  this  year — but  that  it  may  be  published  without 
pecuniary  loss.  Please  refresh  us  by  wholesome  lists  of  new  sub¬ 
scribers. 

We  shall  do  our  best  to  give  our  readers  the  worth  of  the  Dollar. 
By  way  of  hint,  we  may  say  that  we  have  discovered  some  new  veins  in 
which  we  propose  to  work  during  the  year.  Do  not  pronounce  this  an 
immodest  announcement.  For  good  luck  is  sometimes  as  successful  as 
genius  ;  and  honest  perseverance,  to  which  we  lay  some  claim,  will  bore 
till  it  finds.  Besides,  though  our  readers  may  be  as  wise,  or  wiser  than 
we  can  hope  to  be,  it  is  not  theirs  but  our  duty  to  edit  the  Guardian  ; 
and  all  we  wish  to  say  is  that  we  mean  to  attend  to  it  with  all  our  heart, 
soul,  mind,  and  strength.  The  result  you  shall  have,  without  any  labor 
on  your  part,  for  a  Dollar — that  is  the  United  States  dollar,  gold  or 
Treasury  notes,  or  any  legal  notes — but  no  Confederate  Rebel  Humbug 
currency. 

Meanwhile  a  Happy  Christmas  !  But  before  that  joyful  Festival  of 
the  Advent  of  “  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace,  good 
will  to  men,”  is  ushered  in,  we  expect  to  greet  you  with  the  first  Hum 
ber  of  the  new  Volume. 
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